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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


M.  Naquet's  work  on  Chemistry  is  oce  which,  while  setting- forth  the 
modem  theories  of  the  science,  gives  as  much  of  the  practical  results 
obtained  by  analysis  and  experiment,  and  of  the  mode  of  preparation 
and  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  as  is  necessary 
for  the  student  without  being  too  bulky  for  its  contents  to  be  easily 
mastered,  that  portion  which  treats  of  Organic  Chemistry  being  espe- 
cially valuable.    M.  Naquet  explains  and  gives  with  great  ability  the 
arguments  for  and  against  his  theories  and  those  of  other  chemists,..^ 
thus  affording  the  facts  and  reasoning  on  which  they  are  based,  and  the 
means  of  judging  of  their  respective  values,  while  many  of  the  views, 
set  forth,  and  of  the  experiments  given,  are  of  interest  from  their  com- 
parative novelty.    Such  a  work  seemed  to  me  to  be  needed  in  the 
English  language,  and  I  therefore  undertook  its  translation. 

M.  Kekule's  diagrams  are,  I  think,  now  first  introduced  to  the 
English  reader.  They  are  useful  as  a  mechanical  assistance  in  explain- 
ing the  modes  of  combination  of  atoms,  and  their  arrangement  in 
molecules. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  casts  of  the  original  plates  have  been  used, 
and  that  two  or  three  of  them  contain  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  the 
original  language.  To  obviate  this  would  have  required  the  engraving 
of  new  plates,  which  was  not  considered  necessary. 

My  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Stevenson  for  kindly  undertaking 
the  labour  of  revising  the  proof-sheets  as  the  work  passed  through  the 
press,  and  thereby  imparting  to  it  a  guarantee  of  correctness  and  an 
authority  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 

W.  C. 

Kennimjton  I'urh  lioad,  S. 
Novemljer,  1SG7. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


DtiRiNa  the  last  ten  years  great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  science 
of  Chemistry.  New  and  important  discoveries  have  succeeded  one 
another  rapidly,  and  at  the  present  time  great  advances  are  being 
made  in  the  art  of  synthesis. 

In  1855  Gerhardt  contributed  greatly  to  this  progress  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  treatise  on  "Organic  Chemistry."  At  the  same  time, 
whilst  he  systematized  the  knowledge  of  his  epoch,  other  workei-s  not 
less  indefatigable— MM.  Wurtz,  Cannizzaro,  Hofmann,  Williamson,  and 
several  others  equally  ardent — contributed  the  results  of  their  activity. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  their  discoveries  wrought  important  modifi- 
cations in  the  primitive  plan,  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  ideas  of 
Gerhardt  have  not  been  assailed  in  any  essential  point. 

From  this  series  of  works  a  collection  of  theories  has  arisen  upon 
which  the  chemical  science  of  the  present  day  is  founded.  These 
theories  are  taught  professorially,  more  or  less,  in  Germany,  in 
England,  and  in  Italy;  but  in  France,  where  they  first  arose,  they 
are  not  generally  taught. 

The  greater  number  of  chemists  recognize  that  it  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  a  system  of  study  essentially  retrograde  and  false ;  but  they 
hesitate,  remembering  the  little  help  their  oral  instruction  will  find 
in  the  number  of  elementary  works  on  Chemistry  which,  with  the  old 
notation,  propagate  antiquated  ideas.  If  these  considerations  did  not 
naturally  bring  to  our  pen  the  name  of  M.  Wurtz,  the  great  sym- 
pathy which  attaches  us  to  his  person,  and,  above  all,  our  esteem  for 
his  character  and  high  intellect,  would  suffice  to  dictate  to  us  an 
eulogium  on  his  excellent  "  Le§ons  de  Philosophic  Chimique,"  which 
he  has  just  published. 

This  book  marks  a  period  :  it  is  Chemistry  maluiig  a  halt  in  the  midst 
of  its  conquests,  and  contemplating  at  the  same  time  the  road  already 
traversed  and  the  goal  to  bo  attained. 

But  a  book  which  presents  a  science  from  so  high  a  point  of  view 
would  not  be  suitable  for  those  who  seek  initiation  into  that  science. 
The  intellectual  summit  cannot  be  attained  at  one  flight.  Lower 
stations  are  necessary,  and  the  work  which  we  now  offer  to  the  public 
only  pretends  to  be  a  point  of  departure.  Although  elementary,  it  sets 
forth  the  modern  theories,  and  contains  the  indications  indispensable 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  raise  themselves  towards  the 
higher  regions  of  Chemistry. 
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The  descriptive  part  may  appear  to  be  too  mncli  abridged,  if  com- 
pared wilh  the  developments  of  theories  which  it  contains.  Such  as 
it  is,  it  will  nevertheless  suffice  for  the  student,  and  will  exceed  in 
many  j)oints  the  ordinary  outline  of  his  studies. 

We  asked  ourselves  at  the  commencement  if  it  would  not  be  better 
to  abridge  the  work  still  further,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  application  of 
Chemistry  to  Medicine ;  in  short,  to  make  it  a  Medical  Chemistry;  but 
we  thought  it  better  to  abandon  this  first  project.  Physicians  will 
not  have  a  correct  idea  of  those  parts  of  Chemistry  which  are  dii-ectly 
useful  to  them  until  they  have  studied  the  science  as  a  whole.  We 
hope  to  obtain  this  result  by  placing  Chemistry  before  them  in  as  few 
pages  as  possible ;  and  our  professorship  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Paris  authorizes  us  to  believe  that  our  book  will  become  a  classical 
work  for  students  of  Medicine. 

In  our  opinion  students  enter  upon  a  false  path  when  they  neglect 
the  knowledge  of  laws  to  gain  for  themselves  simply  an  acquaintance 
with  a  number  of  facts,  with  which  they  uselessly  overload  the  memory. 
Besides,  special  works  are  always  at  their  disposal  when  they  wish 
to  enter  upon  practice ;  and  the  first  element  of  an  important  mani- 
pulation is  found  in  a  judgment  strengthened  by  a  positive  doc- 
trine which  understands  how  to  devise  experiments  and  appreciate 
unlooked-for  results.  Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  stating  that  the 
student  ought  to  limit  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  Chemistry  and 
ignore  altogether  the  properties  of  bodies.  But  here  also  we  would 
leave  the  beaten  path.  The  practice  is  to  study  separately  the 
characters  of  different  bodies,  and  scarcely  to  notice  the  characteristics 
of  a  group.  We  shall  proceed  in  the  inverse  manner.  Thus,  in  Organic 
Chemistry,  instead  of  passing  the  different  alcohols  successively  in 
review,  we  shall  give  the  characters  of  the  Alchohol  group,  and  follow 
np  with  the  names  and  formulae  of  the  bodies  which  compose  it.  It 
will  then  be  easy  for  the  student  to  apply  to  each  of  them  the  general 
properties  which  belong  to  all. 

This  method  will  not  prevent  us  pointing  out,  in  a  special  para- 
graph following  each  group,  the  name,  the  properties,  and  the  usual 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  bodies  most  frequently  employed,  which 
these  diff'erent  gi'oups  contain. 

In  this  manner  the  student  having  only  to  remember  the  properties 
of  certain  series,  instead  of  large  numbers  of  individuals,  will  retain 
them  more  faithfully  in  his  memory. 

Will  this  proceeding,  which  we  have  always  found  successful  in 
special  teaching,  succeed  in  this  book?  We  hope  it  will,  and  we  place 
our  work  before  tlio  public  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  bo 
appreciated. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  hopes  we  entertained  when  publishing  our  First  Edition  have 
been  completely  realized.  In  less  than  two  years  it  has  been 
exhausted ;  and,  encouraged  by  our  success,  we  publish  this  Second 
Edition,  i-evised,  corrected,  and  enlarged. 

There  will  be  found  in  it  a  more  complete  and  detailed  discussion 
on  the  questions  upon  which  Chemists  are  still  divided;  and  the 
descriptive  part,  which  we  were  obliged  to  curtail  in  the  Fii  st  Edition, 
has  been  considerably  increased. 

After  the  revolution  in  teaching  which  has  taken  place  at  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  where  M.  Wurtz  now  inculcates  the  new  views, 
we  think  that  this  Edition  will  answer  every  purpose  better  than  the 
preceding  one. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  theoretical  demonstrations,  as 
well  as  the  explanations  of  facts,  as  clear  as  possible ;  to  use  no 
expression  which  has  not  already  been  defined  and  applied ;  and  to 
follow  the  logical  order  which  is  observed  in  the  mathematical  sciences. 
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PART  FIRST. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


PKELIMINAEY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

If  we  cast  onr  eyes  around  us,  we  are  struck  by  tlie  sight  of  a  multi- 
tude of  objects  of  infinite  variety.  All  these  objects,  whatever  they 
may  be,  have  received  the  general  name  of  bodies.  Thus  the  sun,  the 
earth,  my  house,  the  chair  on  which  I  sit,  the  pen  with  which  I  write, 
the  ink  into  which  I  dip  my  pen,  and  the  inkstand  which  contains  it, 
are  all  bodies. 

That  which  constitutes  bodies  is  called  matter  or  substance.  In 
speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  matter  is  whatever  strikes  our 
senses  ;°more  scientifically  speaking,  matter  is  everything  that  obeys 
the  laws  of  gravitation. 

Bodies  are  not  formed  of  substance  everywhere  continuous  in  itself, 
as  is  shown  by  their  porosity,  their  power  of  augmenting  and  diminish- 
ino-  in  volume,  and  even  of  changing  their  condition  under  certain 
influences.  They  are  constituted  by  the  aggregation  of  small  par- 
ticles called  molecules,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other, 
and  maintained  in  equilibrium  by  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
which  they  exercise  towards  one  another. 

These  molecules  are  not  the  extreme  limit  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
attain  in  the  division  of  matter.  By  bringing  other  forces  into  action, 
they  can,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  subdivided  into  portions  still 
smaller,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  atoms. 

In  exceptional  cases  they  are  not  thus  divisible.  In  such  cases  we 
say  that  the  molecule  and  the  atom  of  these  bodies  are  the  same. 

The  aggregate  of  all  bodies  which  exist  has  received  the  name  of 
nature ;  and  the  study  of  nature  is  called  natural  philosophy. 

In  natural  philosophy  two  great  divisions  ought  first  to  be  made. 
Certain  scieilces  study  living  bodies,  especially  the  modes  by  which 
their  vitality  is  manifested  ;  that  is  to  suy,  while  investigating  the  laws 
of  life  they  lay  aside  the  consideration  of  any  properties  which  these 
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bodies  possess  in  common  with  inorganic  bodies.  When  they  study 
inorganic  bodies  they  only  take  cognizance  of  their  manner  of  existing 
m  nature,  their  external  properties,  without  noticing  the  modifications 
which  these  properties  may  undergo  under  the  influence  of  various 
agents.  Other  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  in  studying  inorganic  bodies, 
seek  both  their  external  properties  and  the  modifications  which  we  can 
impress  upon  them  by  the  aid  of  agents  at  our  disposal.  They  do  not 
occupy  themselves  with  living  beings,  or  at  least  only  study  the  pro- 
perties which  these  possess  in  common  with  inorganic  bodies.  The 
name  of  "  Natural  Science,"  properly  so  called,  or  "  Natural  History," 
is  given  to  the  first  of  these  sciences,  while  the  appellation  "  Physical 
Science  "  is  reserved  for  the  second. 

Physical  Science  contains  two  distinct  sciences — physics  and 
chemistry.  The  science  of  physics  studies  bodies  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  properties  and  the  actions  which  they  exercise  on  each 
other,  in  so  far  as  these  actions  do  not  affect  their  intimate  consti- 
tution. 

Chemistiy,  on  the  contrary,  studies  the  properties  of  bodies  and  the 
actions  which  they  exercise  upon  each  other,  in  so  far  as  these  actions 
do  relate  to  their  intimate  constitution. 

This  definition  of  physics  and  chemlstr}^  which,  with  some  modi- 
fications in  form,  is  that  which  is  found  in  all  worlcs,  is  incomplete. 
After  saying  that  chemical  phenomena  have  relation  to  the  intimate 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  physical  phenomena  have  not,  it  still  re- 
mains to  define  what  is  meant  by  intimate  constitution.  We  say  that 
bodies  are  not  modified  in  their  intimate  constitution  when  the  force 
by  which  they  are  attacked  passes  between  their  molecules  without 
the  latter  undergoing  any  alteration,  either  in  the  number  of  atoms  of 
which  they  are  composed,  in  the  relative  distance  of  these  atoms,  their 
mode  of  grouping,  or  nature. 

We  say,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  body,  that  it  is  modified  in  its  intimate 
constitution  when  its  molecule  is  altered  in  the  nature,  the  number, 
the  distance,  or  the  mode  of  grouping  of  the  atoms  which  it  contains. 

Thus :  all  the  phenomena  in  which  the  molecule  remains  unaltered 
belong  to  the  domain  of  physics ;  all  those,  on  the  contrary,  in  which 
the  molecule  is  more  or  less  modified,  apj)ertain  to  the  domain  of 
chemistry. 

To  render  this  definition  quite  clear,  we  will  give  an  example  of 
these  two  orders  of  phenomena.  If  we  take  soft  iron,  and  submit  it  to 
the  action  of  an  electric  current,  the  iron  acquires  all  the  properties  of 
a  magnet.  Interrupt  the  current,  and  the  metal  will  regain  all  its 
original  properties.  Its  molecules  will  not  have  undergone  any 
alteration ;  the  modification  observed  for  an  instant  has  not  affected 
its  intimate  constitution.  This  is  a  physical  phenomenon.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  warm  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  protected  from  the  air  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  240^;  fi-om  being- 
yellow,  transparent,  very  inflammable,  and  soluble  in  certain  solvents  as 
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it  was,  it  becomes  red,  opaque,  less  inflammable,  and  insoluble  in  the 
same  solvents,  and  keeps  its  new  cbaracters  when  completely  cold. 
The  modification  produced  by  the  influence  of  heat  aflfects  its  intimate 
constitution.    This  is  a  chemical  phenomenon. 

In  chemistry  bodies  are  divided  into  two  great  classes— simple  and 
compound.  Simple  bodies  are  those  from  which  we  are  as  yet  only 
able  to  extract  one  kind  of  matter.  Compound  bodies  are  those  which 
we  are  able  to  resolve  into  two  or  more  substances  possessing  different 
properties.  Our  belief  that  a  body  is  simple  cannot  be  positive  ;  those 
regarded  as  simple  to-day,  may  to-morrow  be  proved  to  be  compound. 

Among  compound  bodies  there  are  some  which  consist  of  sirnple 
mixtures,  and  others  which  are  the  result  of  definite  combination. 
They  are  distinguished  by  two  principal  characters : 

1st.  In  mixtures  each  element  may  bear  any  proportion  to  the 
others.  In  compounds  which  result  from  combination,  the  proportion 
is  definite  and  constant. 

2ndly.  In  mixtures  all  the  elements  retain  the  properties  that  are 
peculiar  to  them.  In  compounds  resulting  from  combination,  each 
element  loses  the  properties  that  characterize  it  to  acquire  new  ones 
common  to  all.    We  have  really  a  new  body — thus  : 

Sulphur  is  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  iron  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  If  iron  and  sulphur  are  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed,  they 
will  retain  their  properties.  The  iron  .can  be  separated  by  means  of 
the  magnet,  and  the  sulphur  by  dissolving  it  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  If, 
however,  the  mixed  powders  were  to  be  heated,  a  chemical  action 
would  ensue.  The  mass  would  become  black,  and  assume  new 
properties ;  it  would  no  longer  be  attracted  by  the  magnet,  as  was  the 
iron,  nor  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  as  was  the  sulphur.  Before 
bringing  the  heat  into  action  there  was  a  simple  mixture  ;  now  there  is 
a  definite  combination. 

When  combination  is  produced,  the  observer  perceives  it  by  certain 
phenomena  :  there  is  always  disengagement  of  heat,  and  development 
of  electricity  ;  sometimes  the  production  of  light,  and  often  contraction 
of  the  mass. 

Combination  is  favoured  by  heat,  light,  electricity,  the  nascent  state, 
attractive  force,  bulk,  and  a  certain  elective  property,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  given  body  combines  more  readily  with  a  second  than  it  will 
with  any  other. 

1st.  Heat. — In  the  effect  which  heat  produced  upon  the  mixture  of 
iron  and  sulphur,  we  have  already  witnessed  the  intervention  of  this 
agent. 

2ndly.  Light. — The  action  of  light  is  often  indispensable.  Thus  the 
presence  of  a  violet  ray  suffices  to  determine  the  sudden  combination 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  which  cannot  take  place  in  total  darkness. 

3rd.  Electricity. — That  this  has  an  action  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  startling  manner  by  the  direct  combi- 
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nation  of  carton  and  h^-drogen  realised  hy  M.  Berthelot.  This  combi- 
nation, wliicli  cannot  take  place  at  any  temperature  without  the  electric 
action,  easily  occurs  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  current. 

4th.  The  Wascent  State. — We  mean  hy  this  the  state  in  which  bodies 
exist  at  the  instant  they  are  set  free  from  a  combination.  Experience 
proves  that  in  this  condition  they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  combine 
than  when  they  are  taken  in  the  free  state. 

5th.  Action  of  Bulk.  — Of  this  description  are  actions  in  which  two 
bodies  mutually  displace  each  other  in  a  combination,  the  one  which 
is  in  larger  quantity  taking  the  place  of  the  other.  M.  Deville  has 
recently  given  a  very  rational  explanation  of  the  actions  of  bulk.  From 
his  experience,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  bodies  by  heat,  phenomena  take  place  analogous  to  those  which 
are  observed  in  the  vaporization  of  liquids.  Just  as  the  passage  of  a 
liquid  into  the  gaseous  state  I'equires  a  certain  amount  of  heat  which  is 
entirely  absorbed,  so,  to  reduce  a  compound  body  to  its  elements,  there 
is  required  the  absorption  of  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  t^  that  which 
was  disengaged  in  its  formation. 

When  a  liquid  is  heated  to  a  temperature  lower  than  its  boiling 
point  it  emits  vapour.  After  a  time  the  space  in  which  it  is  contained 
becomes  saturated,  when  the  vaporization  ceases,  the  pressure  of  the 
vapour  already  formed  counteracting  the  tendency  which  the  remainder 
of  the  liquid  has  to  become  vaporized.  An  analogous  phenomenon  is 
observed  in  decompositions.  When  a  compound  body  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  insuflficient  to  cause  its  complete  decomposition,  a  part, 
nevertheless,  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  but  the  quantity  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole.  The  decomposition  presently  stops.  This 
equilibrium  is  produced  when  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  is 
exactly  compensated  by  the  reconstruction  which  goes  on  at  the  same 
time. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  heat  the  vapour  of  water  to  120'^  in  a  great 
excess  of  chlorine  (water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen),  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  become  free.  Hydrogen 
has  a  tendency  to  combine  both  with  oxygen  and  chlorine ;  but  the 
oxygen  being  small  in  quantity  compared  to  the  chlorine,  it  is  with  the 
latter  body  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  will  combine.  The 
phenomenon  will  be  thus  continued,  and  consequently  more  of  the  water 
will  be  destroyed  than  will  be  reconstituted,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  will  in  a  certain  time  be  found  transformed  into  hydrochloric  acid 
(composed  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine).  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  heat 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen,  the  oxygen  being 
always  in  great  excess  relatively  to  the  chlorine,  then  it  will  be  with  the 
oxygen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  set  fi-ee  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  hydrochloric  acid  will  combine.  Thus  hydrochloric 
acid  will  be  almost  entirely  transformed  into  water.  In  a  word,  the 
same  phenomena  will  again  have  taken  place,  but  in  the  inverse  order. 
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6tb.  Catalysis —Tliis  name  is  applied  when  a  body  determines  a 
combination  or  a  decomposition  simply  by  its  presence  alone,  without 
intervening  in  the  reaction. 

7th.  Elective  Properties.— The  elective  properties,  in  virtue  of  which 
bodies  have  more  or  less  tendency  to  combine  with  one  another,  are 
matters  of  experience.  They  belong  to  the  intimate  nature  of  bodies. 
We  are  usually  able  to  foresee  them,  from  the  following  circumstance : 
when  two  bodies  combine  the  compound  can  be  reduced  to  its  elements 
by  the  influence  of  an  electric  current.  In  this  case  one  of  the  con- 
stituent principles  goes  to  the  positive,  the  other  to  the  negative  pole. 
"We  suppose  the  former— that  which  goes  to  the  positive  pole—to  be 
charged  with  negative  electricity;  and  it  is  called  electro-negative  in 
relation  to  the  second,  which  we  suppose  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity, and  which  is  called  electro-positive.  All  simple  bodies  can  be 
ranged  in  such  a  series  that  each  of  them  will  be  electro-positive 
towards  those  which  precede  it,  and  electro-negative  towards  all  those 
which  follow. 

Experience  proves  that  the  tendency  which  any  two  bodies  have  to 
combine  with  one  another  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  which 
separates  them  in  the  electric  series. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  order  to  understand  the  different 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that 
matter  is  composed  of  particles  indivisible  by  means  of  the  forces  at  our 
disposal— particles  which  are  called  molecules  or  atoms. 

Further,  we  have  seen  that  these  two  words  are  far  from  being 
synonymous,  the  molecule  being  generally  constituted  by  an  aggregation 
of  atoms.  The  force  that  unites  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  has  received 
the  name  of  affinity ;  that  which  unites  the  molecules  among  themselves 
is  called  cohesion.  Formerly  affinity  was  defined  as  the  force  which 
unites  the  atoms  of  several  different  substances.  This  definition  was 
incomplete.  The  force  which  unites  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
molecule  of  this  body  is  as  much  affinity  as  that  which  unites  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  to  an  atom  of  chlorine  in  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

In  consequence  of  this  false  definition  the  word  affinity  presents, 
besides  the  philosophical  meaning  which  we  have  just  stated,  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  \^'e  call  affinity  the  elective  property  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  and  in  virtue  of  which  certain  bodies  are  more  or 
less  apt  to  combine.  It  is  thus  that  we  say  that  chlorine  has  great 
affinity  for  hydrogen.  We  call  a  compound  body  stable  when  it  easily 
resists  decomposing  agents.  In  the  contrary  case  it  is  called  unstable. 
Two  bodies,  A  and  B,  can  often  form  several  definite  combinations 
into  which  they  enter  in  variable  proportions.  If  we  take  from  each 
such  a  quantity  that  it  contains  a  constant  weight  of  the  body  A,  the 
weights  of  the  substance  B  will  always  be  in  relative  proportion  to  it. 
Thus  the  quantity  of  A  contained  in  different  weights  of  each  of  the 
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.  compounds  that  it  forms  with  B,  being  1,  those  of  B  will  be  respec- 
—  trvely 

1:2:3:4:6:6:7. 

Similarly,  the  weight  of  A  being  2,  those  of  B  M'ill  be 

2  :  4  :  6  :  8  :  10, 

and  so  on.  This  law  has  received  the  name  of  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 
portions, and  is  due  to  Dalton.  When  the  combining  bodies  exist  in 
the  gaseous  state  there  is  always  a  simple  proportion  between  the 
volumes  of  the  two  primitive  gases  and  the  volume  of  the  compound 
formed,  taken  in  the  vapour  state  under  the  same  conditions  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature. 

The  compound  often  occupies  a  smaller  volume  than  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  of  the  elementary  gases.  Then  we  say  there  has  been 
a  contraction.     This  contraction  can  be  expressed  by  the  general 

formula  ^  ,  where  V  represents  the  volume  of  the  mixture  of  the 

two  gases,  v  the  volume  of  the  compound  formed.  Sometimes  the 
compound  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  sum  of  the  two  elementary 
gases  :  this  case  does  not  occur  except  when  the  two  elementaiy  gases 
combine  in  equal  volume  :  the  inverse  is  not  correct ;  there  may  be 
contraction  even  when  two  gases  combine  in  equal  volumes. 

The  volume  of  the  compound  formed  never  surpasses  the  sum  of  the 
volumes  of  the  elementary  gases ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  never  dilata- 
tion.   This  law  is  called  the  "  law  of  Gay-Lussac." 


CEYSTALLOGEAPHY— OPTICAL  PEOPEETIES, 

Crystallography.— Most  substances  take  geometrical  forms  when  they 
pass  from  the  liquid  or  gaseous  to  the  solid  state  with  sufficient  slowness 
to  enable  their  molecules  to  take  the  positions  natural  to  them.  These 
forms,  which  are  always  the  same  when  they  are  produced  in  the  same 
conditions,  have  received  the  name  of  crystalline  forms,  and  the  bodies 
which  assume  them  that  of  crystals.  Crystals  never  have  retiring 
angles.  Such  angles  are  only  found  in  groups  of  several  crystals 
joined  together.  Sometimes  these  joinings  take  place  with  so  much 
symmetry  that  the  groups  which  result  present  a  very  regular 
appearance. 

Crystals  do  not  break  with  equal  facility  in  every  way.  Generally  they 
possess  two  or  three  directions  in  which  fracture  is  easily  accomplished, 
and  following  plane  faces  parallel  to  one  another.  These  parallel  faces 
are  called  cleavages.  When  we  cleave  crystals  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  proper  lino  of  cleavage,  new  forms  are  obtained,  which  have  been 
called  cleavage  forms.  In  ciystals  we  distinguish  faces,  such  as  ai-e 
bounded  by  the  lines  ABCD,  ABEF  (fig.  1)  ;  edges,  or  lines  formed 


Fig.  1. 
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by  the  jxinction  of  two  faces,  A  B,  0  D  ;  and  angles,  wliich  r< 
the  intersection  of  three  or  more  faces,  as  the  angle  A  B  D  E,  fn 
intersection  of  the  three  faces  A  B  C  D,  A  B  E  F, 
and  B  D  E  G. 

If  we  study  attentively  the  different  crys- 
talline forms  which  are  found  in  nature,  we  see 
that  many  are  derived  from  one  by  a  very  simple 
law.  The  collection  of  all  the  forms  derived 
thus  from  one  typical  form  has  received  the 
name  of  "  crystalline  system."  There  are  six 
crystalline  systems  ;  that  is  to  say,  six  groups, 
of  which  each  comprises  forms  which  one  de- 
rives from  the  others,  and  can  in  no  way  de- 
rive from  those  that  are  placed  in  the  five  other  groups. 

These  six  systems  can  be  arranged  in  two  classes :  the  first  con- 
taining all  the  forms  in  which  the 
three  edges  that  arise  from  the  same 
angle  are  perpendicular  to  one  an- 
other; the  second  contains,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  forms  in  which  the 
three  edges  are  not  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

Class  Emsx,  Perpendicular  Edges. 
—This  class  contains  three  systems 
of  crystals,  which  aire  distinguished 
from   each   other  by  the  following 

characters :  i  i  fVi 

In  ihQ  first  system  the  three  edges  are  of  equal  lengtn. 

cubic  or  regular  system  (fig.  1). 

In  the  second  system  two  of  the  three  edges  are  of  the  same  length,  but 
the  third  is  a  different  length  to  the  other  two.  This  is  the  system  ot 
a  right  prism  with  a  square  hase  (fig.  2). 

In  the  third  system  the  three  edges  are  unequal.  This  is  a  system  of 
a  right  prism  having  a  rectangular  hase  (fig.  3). 

Class  Second.  Oblique  Edges.— this  class  the  three  last  crystal- 
line systems  are  ranged  ;  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
same  characters  which  served  to  determine  them  first.  _  _ 

In  the  fourth  system  the  three  edges  are  of  the  same  length.  This  is 
the  rhombic  system  (fig.  4). 

In  the  fifth  system  two  out  of  the  three  edges  are  of  an  equal  length  ; 
but  the  the  third  has  a  different  length  from  the  others.  This  is  the 
system  of  an  inclined  prism  having  a  rhombic  hase. 

In  the  sixth  system  the  three  edges  are  unequal.  This  is  the  system  of 
an  inclined  prism  having  its  base  a  parellelogram,  or  the  irregular  system 
(fig.  G).  The  typical  forms  of  which  these  six  systems  are  the  bases 
undergo  modificatiuns,  by  the  help  of  which  secondary  forms  are 
derived. 


Fig.' 


Fig.  3. 


This  is  the 
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These  modifications  consist  in  the  sulastitution  of  an  edge  or  an 
'angle  of  a  ciystal  by  one  or  more  faces  which  take  the  name  of 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


truncated  faces.  If  the  truncated  faces  which  affect  tlie  edges,  or  those 
which  affect  the  angles,  are  prolonged  until  they  touch  each  other, 
a  second  form,  derived  from  the  first,  will  be  obtained.  It  is  thus  that 
in  substituting  each  angle  of  the  cube  by  a  face  equally  inclined  on 
each  edge,  and  prolonging  all  the  faces,  that  we  obtain  the  regular 
octahedron,  as  is  shown  by  figs.  7,  8,  and  9. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


When  the  truncated  faces  are  not  prolonged,  the  crystal  contains  at 
the  same  time  both  faces  of  the  primitive  solid,  and  faces  of  the  derived 
solid.  Then  we  have  a  compound  form,  such  as  the  octahedral  cube  of 
fig.  8. 

The  law  which  presides  over  the  modifications  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  is  known  as  the  law  of  symmetry.  It  is  thus  expressed  :— In 
a  crystal  all  the  similar  parts  must  always  be  modified  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  a  cube  where  all  the  edges  are 
alike,  and  where  all  the  angles  are  alike,  a  modification  on  one  edge,  or 
on  one  angle,  necessitates  the  like  on  all  the  other  edges  or  angles. 

There  are  nevertheless  special  cases  in  which  only  half  of  the  parts 
which  ought  to  be  modified  are  really  so,  only  one  of  the  two  alterna- 
tive parts  having  undergone  the  modification.  Crystals  of  this  nature 
are  called  hemihedral.  ^\hen  we  examine  them,  we  find  that  the 
truncated  facets,  which  are  then  called  hemihedral  facets,  are  situated 
always  to  the  right  or  always  to  the  left  of  the  observer  whichever  way 
we  turn  the  crystal.  When  the  facets  are  to  the  right,  we  say  that  the 
crystal  is  hemihedral  to  the  right;  when  they  are  to  the  left,  it  is 
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hemihedral  to  the  left.  Certain  substances  assume  crystalline  ^ 
if  not  quite  identical,  at  least  so  nearly  so  that  they  are  only  to  be  dis 
tinoniished  by  a  very  precise  measurement  of  angles,  and  these,  angles 
are°very  much  alike.  If  such  substances  were  crystallized  together 
they  would  enter  into  one  crystal  in  different  proportions,  and  the 
ano-le  of  the  crystal  would  be  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
different  bodies  which  take  part  in  it.  The  substances  which  possess 
this  property  are  called  isomorphous. 

Optical  Properties.-A^  hen  a  ray  of  light  is  leflected  under  a  certain 
ano-le,  or  is  refracted  in  passing  through  the  crystals  called  double 
refracting,  it  becomes  polarized.  We  understand  by  this  word  that  it 
acquires  the  property  of  extinguishing  itself  every  time  it  is  reflected 
or  refracted  in  such  condition  that,  if  it  was  not  already  modified,  it 
would  pass  and  take  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  which  it  has 
already. 

When  a  polarized  ray  falls  on  a  double  refracting  crystal,  under 
conditions  suitable  for  it  to  be  extinguished,  it  can  be  made  to  re- 
appear by  interposing  in  its  passage  tubes  full  of  particular  solu- 
tions, or  a  sheet  of  certain  transparent  substances.  The  ray  can 
again  be  extinguished  if  the  double  refracting  crystal  be  turned  a 
certain  number  of  degrees  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Then  we 
say  that  the  interposed  substance  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right  or  left ;  that  it  is  dextrogyrate  or  levogyrate.  Speaking 
generally,  a  substance  which  acts  upon  light  in  the  manner  described 
is  said  to  be  active,  whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which  it  acts. 

When  an  active  substance  is  capable  of  crystallization,  there  is  a 
relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  direction  of  deviation. 
■  This  relation  is  such  that,  on  inspection  of  a  crystal,  we  are  able  to 
say  whether  the  bi  dy  which  constitutes  it  is  active,  and  whether  it 
is  levogyrate  or  dextrogyrate.  In  fact  all  active  substances,  in  crys- 
tallizing, assume  hemihedral  forms;  and  it  is  remarked  lhat  those 
which  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  aie  hemihedral  to  the 
right,  while  those  lhat  turn  it  to  the  left  are  hemihedral  to  the  left. 
This  remarkable  discovery— suspected  first  by  Herschel — has  been 
definitely  placed  in  the  ranks  of  science  by  the  labours  of  M.  Pasteur. 
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If  we  dissolve  in  water  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  mercury  (chloride 
of  mercury),  and  place  a  sheet  of  copper  in  Ihe  solution,  the  metallic 
sheet  will  become  white,  while  the  solution  becomes  blue,  and  that 
without  throwing  off  the  smallest  quantity  of  chlorine.  After  a  certain 
time,  on  taking  out  the  metal  and  warming  it  in  an  apparatus  which 
permits  the  volatile  parts  to  be  collected,  a  certain  weight  of  niettillic 
mercury  is  obtained,  and  the  hheet  of  copper  regains  its  natural 
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colour.  If  it  be  then  weighed,  and  its  present  weight  be  deducted 
from  tliat  which  it  possessed  before  the  experiment,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  sustained  a  loss  indicating  the  disappearance  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  copper.  On  examining  the  solution  which  has  become  blue,  by 
the  proper  chemical  tests,  we  find  that  it  contains  copper,  but  that  it 
does  not  now  contain  the  smallest  trace  of  mercury. 

In  comparing  the  weights  of  the  mercuiy  precipitated  with  the 
copper  dissolved,  we  find  that  the  100  parts  of  meicury  have  been 
replaced  by  31-50  parts  of  copper  ;  this  proportion  always  remaining 
strictly  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  reacting"^ quantities  of 
the  two  metals.  Let  us,  in  the  second  place,  take  a  sheet  of  iron  and 
plunge  it  into  the  copper  liquor,  from  which  the  mercury  is  entirely 
extracted;  the  copper  will  be  precipitated  in  its  turn,  and  the  iron  will 
enter  into  solution.  On  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ii-on  dissolved,  it 
will  be  found  that  31-50  parts  of  copper  have  been  replaced  by 
28  of  iron  ;  this  proportion  always  remaining  the  same,  under  all 
circumstances,  without  our  being  able  to  observe  the  least  disengage- 
ment of  chloi  ine. 

Again,  let  us  take  28  parts  of  iron,  and  place  them  in  a  compound 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  (hydrochloric  acid) ;  hydrogen  gas  will  be 
disengaged,  and  the  iron  will  take  its  place.  If  the  gas,  set  at  liberty 
during  the  solution  of  the  28  parts  of  iron,  be  collected,  the  weight 
can  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  volume  (we  know  that  1  litre  of 
hydrogen  weighs  0  •  0896),  and  that  this  weight  will  be  equal  to  1. 
From  the  foregoing  it  results,  that  100  of  mercury  having  been  re- 
placed by  31-50  of  copper,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  by  28  of  iron, 
without  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  solutiun  having 
varied,  28  of  iron  are  equivalent  to  31-60  of  copper,  and  to  100  of 
mercury. 

Moreover,  as  1  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  28  of  iron,  these 
two  quantities  are  still  equivalent ;  and,  finally,  as  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  it  follows  that  1  of 
hydrogen  equals  100  of  mercury  and  31  •  50  of  copper  :  that  is  to  say, 
100  of  mercury,  31-50  of  copper,  28  of  iron,  and  1  of  hydrogen  are 
equal.^  The  numbers  which  thus  express  the  proportions  according 
to  which  the  bodies  replace  each  other  in  chemical  combinations  bear 
the  name  of  equivalents,  or  j)roportional  numbers ;  and  thus  we  say 
that  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  mercury,  iron,  and  copper,  are 
respectively  1,  100,  28,  31-50. 

In  these  proportions  hydrogen  has  been  taken  as  unity,  because  of 
all  known  bodies  its  equivalent  is  the  lowest. 

Determination  of  Equivalents. — The  preceding  method  is  neither 
applicable  to  all  simple  bodies,  nor  sufficiently  precise.  There  exists 
another,  by  the  help  of  which  we  can  determine  exactly  the  equivalents 
of  all  bodies.  To  find  the  equivalent,  say,  of  potassium,  relative  to 
hydrogen  taken  as  unity,  we  fii'st  combine  potassium  with  chlorine, 
and  thus  obtain  a  compound  called  chloride  of  potassium,  which  we 
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analyze.    This  analysis  shows  that  100  parts  of  the  chloride  contain 
47-65  of  chlorine  and  52-35  of  potassium. 

Then  we  combine  chlorine  with  hydrogen ;  and,  on  analyzing  the 
hydrochloric  acid  thus  produced,  we  find  that  it  contains,  in  100 
parts,  97  •  26  of  chlorine  and  2  •  74  of  hydrogen.  Then  we  take  such  a 
quantity  of  each  of  these  compounds  that  they  contain  the  same  weight 
of  chlorine.  Let  ihis  weight  be  35-5;  that  is  to  say,  that  which  m 
hydi-ochloric  acid  is  combined  with  1  of  hydrogen  (which  we  find  by 
the  proportion — 

2-74:  97  •26  ::  1:       therefore  £C  =  35  -  6). 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  containing  this  weight  ^  of 
chlorine  will  be  36-5.  The  weight  of  chloride  of  potassium,  which 
also  contains  35-5  of  chlorine,  is  given  by  the  proportion— 

47-65  :  100  :  :  35-5  :  x  \  therefore  x  =  74-50. 

Therefore  74-50  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  36-5  of  hydrochloric 
acid  contain  equally  35-5  of  chlorine ;  and  as  36-5  of  hydrochloric 
acid  contain  1  of  hydrogen,  and  74-50  of  chloride  of  potassium  con- 
tain 39  of  potassium,  1  of  hydrogen  and  39  of  potassium  are  equiva- 
lents; the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  being  1,  that  of  potassium  is 
therefore  39. 

It  is  evident  that,  instead  of  taking  the  equivalent  of  the  potassium 
with  regard  to  hydrogen  in  a  direct  manner,  we  can  arrive  at  it  in  a 
more  indirect  way.  It  would  sufBce  to  determine  by  the  same  method 
what  is  the  quantity  of  potassium  which  is  equal  to  28  of  iron,  or  to 
100  of  mercury,  or  to  103-5  of  lead,  etc.  ;  and  as  103-5  of  lead,  100  of 
mercury,  28  of  iron,  each  equal  1  of  hydrogen,  the  number  found 
would  be  the  real  equivalent  of  potassium  ;  that  is  to  say,  39. 

Thus,  to  determine  the  equivalent  of  an  element  A,  we  combine  it 
with  another  body  B  ;  then  we  take  a  compound  of  this  second  body 
B  with  a  third  body  C,  of  which  the  equivalent  is  known,  and  we  seek 
what  is  the  quantity  of  B  which  is  there  combined  with  an  equivalent 
of  0.  Let  P  be  this  quantity  of  B.  Lastly,  the  analysis  of  the  com- 
pound A  4-  B  being  made,  we  calculate  what  is  the  weight  of  A  which 
is  there  united  to  a  weight  of  B  equal  to  P  ;  this  weight  of  A  repre- 
sents its  equivalent. 

Nevertheless,  this  method  possesses  an  inconvenience  and  often 
would  not  give  a  precise  result,  if  Mitscherlich  had  not  completed  it 
by  a  remarkable  discovery.  It  is  excellent  in  cases  which  require  to 
determine  the  equivalent  of  elements  which  only  form  one  series  of 
combinations,  but  would  cease  to  be  applicable  to  those  which,  with  a 
single  simple  body,  form  different  orders  of  compounds. 

For  example,  silver  forming  only  one  order  of  well-defined  com- 
pounds, its  equivalent  can  be  determined  by  the  above  process,  and 
has  been  found  equal  to  108  ;  but  this  result  could  not  be  arrived  at  if 
the  same  method  were  used  to  determine  the  equivalent  of  copper.  , 
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Copper  forms  with  chlorine  (as  well  as  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  capable  of  combining)  two  compounds ;  one, 
called  protochloride,  contains  in  a  hundred  parts — 

Chlorine  36*04 

Copper   .  63-96 

100-00 

The  second,  called  bichloride,  contains — ■ 

Chlorine  52-95 

Copper  47-05 

100-00 

If  we  wish  to  decompose  the  protochloride  in  order  to  determine 
the  equivalent  of  copper,  in  comparing  this  compound  with  chloride  of 
silver,  knowing  the  latter  contains — 

Silver   75  26 

Chlorine  24-74 

100-00 

and  that  ihe  equivalent  of  silver  is  108,  we  calculate  first  what  is  the 
quantity  of  chlorine,  which,  in  the  chloride  of  silver,  is  combined 
with  108  of  silver,  which  is  given  by  the  proportion — 

24-74  V  108 

75-26  :  24-74  ::  108  :  x;  therefore  x  =         ^         =  35-5. 

75-26 

In  the  second  place  we  calculate  the  quantity  of  copper  which,  in 
the  protochloride  of  this  metal,  is  combined  with  35-5  of  chlorine, 
and  by  the  proportion — 

36-04  :  63-96  :  :  35-5  :  a;;  therefore  x  =  <^3-96  X  35-5  ^ 

36-04 

the  equivalent  of  the  copper. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  wished  to  decompose  the  bichloride  of  copper 

in  order  to  determine  the  equivalent  of  the  metal,  we  should  calculate 

the  quantity  of  this  body  which,  in  the  bichloride,  is  united  to  35*5 

of  chlorine.    The  following  would  be  the  proportion — 

_  52-95:  47*05  :  :  36*5  :  x 

47-05  X  35-5  63 

therefore  cc  =   ^„    =  31-50  =  — . 

o2-95  2 

The  number  31*50  would  thus  represent  the  equivalent  of  the  coppei*. 

Thus,  if  we  compared  either  of  the  two  chlorides  of  copper  with 
chloride  of  silver,  we  should  find  two  different  equivalents  for  the 
copper,  of  which  one  is  double  the  other,  and  we  could  only  choose 
arbitrarily  between  them.  Mitscherlich,  however,  has  found  a  law 
which  removes  all  uncertainty  from  the  application  of  this  method. 

This  chemist  has  discovered  that  isomorphous  bodies  have  a  similar 
constitution,  and  he  has  thence  concluded  that  only  isomorphous  bodies 
should  bo  compared  together.    If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  preceding 
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cise,  we  see  that  protocUoride  of  copper  alone  being  isomoTphons  with 
chloricle  of  silver  can  alone  be  compared  with  it.  Thence,  the  true 
equivalent  of  copper  will  be  that  which  is  deduced  from  this  compa- 
rison ;  that  is  to  say,  63.  •,  .        ^  r 

Before  Mitscherlich's  law  became  known,  the  equivalent  of  copper 
had  been  arbitrarily  deduced  from  the  composition  of  the  bichloride 
of  the  metal;  thence  the  equivalent  31-o0,  which  we  still  find  m 
most  of  the  elementary  books,  though  it  is  incorrect. 

Nevertheless,  it  results  from  the  preceding  facts,  that  the  term 
«  equivalent "  is  wanting  .in  precision ;  in  reality,  we  ought  to  say  that 
a  simple  body  has  as  many  equivalents  as  it  mates  combinations  with 
any  other  element.  It  is  clear  that  if,  in  the  protochloride  of  copper, 
63  of  copper  being  combined  with  35-5  of  chlorine,  take  the  place  of 
108  of  silver,  so  also,  in  the  bichloride,  31-60  of  the  same  metal  are 
united  to  35-5  of  chlorine,  and,  consequently,  equally  take  the  place  of 
108  of  silver.  This  confusion  will  disappear  if,  for  the  term  equiva- 
lent, we  substitute  the  much  more  clear  and  precise  one,  "atomic 
weight." 

ATOMIC  THEOEY. 

Dalton  was  the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  explaining  combina- 
tions by  the  hypothesis  of  atoms  in  juxtaposition.  He  thence  deduced 
that  these  atoms  being  indivisible,  the  different  quantities  of  a  body  A 
which  unite  with  an  invariable  quantity  of  another  body  B  ought  to 
be  in  the  same  rational  and  commensurable  proportions.  An  atom  of 
the  substance  A,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  can  only  be  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  a  number  of  entire  atoms  of  the  substance  B,  From  the 
atomic  hypothesis,  therefore,  Dalton  deduced,  a  priori,  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions  ;  a  law  which,  after  having  received  the  sanction 
of  experience,  has  become  one  of  the  most  solid  foundations  of  this 
hypothesis. 

The  atomic  theory  well  explains  the  fact  of  equivalents ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  fact  that  bodies  enter  into  combinations  in  quantities  which 
assume  the  same  proportions,  though  varying  with  each  case. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  atom  of  potassium  weighs  39  times  as 
much  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  that  an  atom  of  chlorine,  in  order 
to  form  a  definite  combination,  requires  an  atom  of  one  or  other  of 
these  bodies.  Tbe  weight  of  the  atom  of  chlorine  remaining  the  same 
in  both  cases,  it  is  evident  that,  to  saturate  it,  would  require  39  times 
more  weight  of  potassium  than  of  hydrogen.  Further,  as  these  rela- 
tions cannot  change,  when  the  combination,  instead  of  taking  place 
between  two  atoms,  takes  place  between  an  undetermined  number  of 
atoms  it  results  that,  to  saturate  any  quantity  whatsoever  of  chlorine, 
takes  39  times  more  of  potassium  than  of  hydrogen  :  this  is  what  we 
have  already  expres<ed  in  saying  that  the  equivalent  of  potassium  is 
39  relative  to  that  of  hydrogen  taken  as  1.    In  the  atomic  theory  the 
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equivalents  of  bodies  become,  therefore,  the  weight  of  their  atoms, 
compared  to  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  taken  as  unity,  and 
they  assume  the  name  of  atomic  weights. 

The  idea  of  atomic  weights  has  nevertheless,  as  we  said  before, 
something  more  precise  than  that  of  the  equivalent.  It  is  still  a  pro- 
portion, but  a  proportion  better  determined.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that 
an  atom  of  oxygen  acts  the  same  part  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen ;  in  a 
word,  that  the  two  bodies  may  be  substituted  atom  for  atom  ;  expeiience 
shows  that  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  replace  1  of  hydrogen,  and  we 
must  conclude  from  this  that  the  atom  of  oxygen  weighs  8  times  as 
much  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen ;  that  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  8. 

Now,  let  us  admit  that  to  replace  1  atom  of  oxj^gen  requires  2  of 
hydrogen.  As  1  of  hj' drogen  is  replaced  by  8  of  oxygen,  2  will  be 
replaced  by  16,  which  will  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  atom  of 
oxygen  weighs  16  times  more  than  that  of  hydrogen ;  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  is  16.  Therefore,  as  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  substi- 
tuted either  for  1  or  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
first  of  these  bodies  is  8  or  16,  while  the  equivalent,  which  only  repre- 
sents a  simple  ponderable  relation  without  consideration  of  atoms, 
always  remains  equal  to  8.  At  the  same  time  as  the  atomic  weights, 
we  ought  also  to  consider  the  molecular  weights ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
weights  of  the  molecules  of  bodies,  simple  or  compound,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  hydrogen  taken  as  1. 

Compound  bodies  cannot  have  atomic  weights  ;  they  have  a  molecular 
weight.  Simple  bodies  have  both  a  molecular  and  an  atomic  weight 
These  two  weights  may  be  confounded  in  special  cases  where  the 
molecule  only  contains  one  atom. 

By  knowing  the  atomic  weights  of  all  simple  bodies,  and  the  mole- 
cular weights  of  these  elements,  and  of  the  compounds  which  they 
form,  we  shall  have  much  more  exact  ideas  of  the  constitution  of  bodies 
than  if  we  contented  ourselves  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  equivalents. 
There  are  means  by  the  aid  of  which  we  can  arrive  at  this  knowledge. 

Molecular  Weights. — In  the  gaseous  state,  all  bodies,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  have  the  same  co-efficient  of  dilatation;  that  is  to  say, 
they  expand  equally  by  an  equal  increase  of  temperature  :  all  can  be 
equally  compressed  under  the  same  circumstances ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  reduced  to  the  same  fraction  of  their  volume  by  the  same  increase 
of  pressure,  everything  being  equal. 

The  elastic  force  of  gases  is,  therefore,  about  the  same  in  all,  and  as 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  gaseous  molecules  are  in  movement,  and  that 
the  elastic  force  of  gases  results  from  the  shock  of  their  molecules 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessels  containing  them,  the  most  simple  way 
of  explaining  that  they  all  have  the  same  elastic  force  under  the  same 
conditions  consists  in  admitting  that,  in  equal  volumes,  the  pressure 
and  temperature  being  the  same,  all  gases  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules.  This  supposition  is  based  on  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac,  rela- 
tive to  the  combinations  of  gaseous  substances.    If  gaseous  bodies  are 
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formed  of  molecules,  if  the  decompositions  and  combinations  re 
from  the  exchange  of  atoms  which  takes  place  between  the  molecules, 
or,  again,  from  the  union  of  several  of  these  molecules  into  one,  it  is 
verj  evident  that  the  number  of  molecules  which  have  reacted,  and 
Ihe  number  of  those  which  arise  from  the  reaction,  ought  to  present  a 
simple  proportion.  In  effect,  reactions  can  only  be  produced  between 
one  molecule  and  another,  or  between  one  molecule  and  two  others, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  if  in  equal  volumes,  and  under  the  same  conditions 
of  pressure  and  temperature,  all  gases  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules,  the  simple  proportion  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
number  of  the  reacting  molecules  and  the  number  of  molecules  formed 
in  the  reaction  ought  to  be  equally  observed  between  volumes  of  the 
gases  before  and  after  the  reaction,  which  really  takes  place.  This 
hj'pothesis  that,  for  an  equal  volume,  all  gases  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules,  first  brought  forward  by  Avogadro,  and  afterwards 
developed  by  Ampere,  is  best  known  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 

Starting  from  this  principle,  if  we  compare  equal  voktmes  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  we  find  that  the  volume  of  chlorine  weighs  35  and 
a  half  times  more  than  that  of  hydrogen;  we  therefore  conclude 
that  the  molecule  of  chlorine  weighs  35  and  a  half  times  more  than 
the  molecule  of  hydrogen.  But,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
molecule  of  hydrogen  is  composed  of  2  atoms.  Hence  the  atom  of 
hydrogen  weighs  only  half  as  much  as  its  molecule  ;  and  as  a  molecule 
of  chlorine  weighs  35  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  it  will  weigh  71  times  as  much  as  an  atom  of  the  same  body. 
If  we  take  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  as  unity  in  molecular 
weights,  as  we  have  done  in  atomical  weights,  we  should,  therefore, 
say  that  the  molecular  weight  of  chlorine  is  71. 

Thus  we  obtain  the  molecular  weight  of  a  simple  or  compound  body 
by  taking  its  vapour  density  relative  to  hydrogen,  and  multiplying  by 
2.  As  we  usually  compare  the  densities  of  vapours  relatively  to  air, 
and  as  air  weighs  14-4:55  times  more  than  hydrogen,  the  density  rela- 
tive to  air  must  be  multiplied  by  14-435  in  order  to  transform  it  into 
the  density  relative  to  hydrogen.  Finally,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
molecular  weight  of  a  substance,  the  number  which  indicates  this  last 
density  must  be  doubled ;  it  is  easier  to  multiply  the  density  relative 
to  air  by  the  double  of  14-485  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  28-87.  Thus  the 
molecular  weight  of  a  substance  is  obtained  on  multiplying  by  28-87, 
its  vapour  density  taken  relative  to  air. 

If  all  bodies  were  volatile,  nothing  would  bo  easier  than  to  deter- 
mine their  molecular  weights,  but  such  is  not  the  case  ;  a  number  of 
compound  bodies  are  decomposed  before  attaining  the  temperature 
at  which  they  are  transformed  into  vapour  ;  thence  the  necessity  of  a 
different  method  of  detennining  molecular  weights.  Either  these 
bodies  are  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  other  bodies, 
or  they  are  not.  Let  us  take  the  first  case,  and,  as  an  example, 
stearic  acid.    This  acid  is  a  fatty  body,  which  is  not  perceptibly 
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volatile,  and  in  which  a  certain  weight  of  potassium  is  capable  of  being 
substituted  for  an  equivalent  weight  of  hydrogen.  This  compound  has 
very  analogous  properties  to  acetic  acid,  which  can  also  undergo  the 
substitution  of  a  part  of  its  hydrogen  by  potassium,  and  of  which  we 
can  determine  the  molecular  weight,  as  it  is  volatile. 

We  prove  by  experiment  that  the  molecular  weight  of  acetic  acid 
is  60,  and  that  in  60  parts  of  this  acid  1  of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by 
39  of  potassium.  If  we  then  seek  the  quantity  of  stearic  acid  which,  on 
losing  1  of  hydrogen,  can  combine  with  39  parts  of  potassium,  we  find 
that  this  quantity  is  equal  to  284. 

Thus  284  parts  of  stearic  acid  are  the  equivalent  of  60  of  acetic 
acid ;  and,  as  60  of  acetic  acid  represent  the  weight  of  the  molecule  of 
this  acid,  284  ought  also  to  represent  the  weight  of  the  molecule  of 
stearic  acid. 

This  method  only  gives  exact  results  when  the  bodies  compared 
have  the  same  molecular  constitution.  Thus  an  acid  like  acetic  acid 
could  not  bo  compared  with  citric  acid,  or,  at  least,  considerations  of 
another  order  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  comparison. 

To  obtain  the  molecular  weight  of  a  substance  non-volatile,  but 
capable  of  combining  with  other  bodies,  it  suffices  to  determine  what 
is  the  quantity  of  this  substance  which  equals  the  known  mole- 
cular weight  of  a  volatile  body  of  the  same  constitution.  This  quantity 
represents  the  weight  of  its  molecule. 

Lastlj^  if  the  non-volatile  substance  is  incapable  of  entering  into 
combination,  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  reagents  which  decompose 
it..  We  then  obtain  new  compounds,  of  which  the  molecular  weight 
can  be  determined  by  one  of  the  preceding  methods.  Then  we  seek  to 
trace  back  from  the  molecular  weight  of  these  latter  compounds  to  that 
of  the  primitive  body,  by  taking  as  its  molecular  weight  that  number 
which  permits  the  reaction  to  be  expressed  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
This  proceeding  gives  less  certain  results  than  the  preceding  ones,  to 
which  we  always  recur  in  preference  when  we  are  able. 

If  we  take  as  unity  for  the  volume  of  gases  the  volume  of  that 
quantity  of  hydrogen  of  which  the  weight  corresponds  to  our  unit  of 
weight,  it  is  clear  from  the  preceding  that  the  weight  of  the  same 
volume  of  any  simple  or  compound  body  whatsoever,  considered  at 
the  gaseous  state,  will  represent  its  vapour  density  relative  to 
hydrogen,  and  consequently  the  half  of  its  molecular  weight.  To 
obtain  the  molecular  weight  of  a  body,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  to 
multiply  by  2  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  its  vapour,  or,  what  is  the 
Bi\me  thing,  the  molecular  weight  of  a  body  will  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  two  volumes  of  its  vapour.  We  express  this  fact  when  we  say  that 
all  bodies  have  a  molecular  weight  which  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of 
their  vapour. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  we  took  as  unity  a  volume  half  the  size  of  the 
preceding,  the  molecular  weights  of  all  bodies  would  con-espond  to 
4  volumes  of  vapour. 
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Most  modern  diemists,  to  avoid  complication,  use  the  number  2 ; 
but  older  writers  employed  the  number  4,  and  some  elementary  authors 
use  it  at  the  present  time. 

Formerly  the  theory  of  Ampere  was  not  the  principle  used  to  deter- 
mine molecular  weights. 

Many  of  these  weights  were  incorrectly  known,  and  were  stated 
in  treatises  on  chemistry  at  half  of  their  proper  amount.  At  that 
time  there  were  bodies  of  which  the  molecular  weight  was  supposed 
to  correspond  to  2  volumes,  and  others  to  4.  It  is  to  Gerhardt  that 
the  honour  of  having  brought  into  use  the  theory  of  Ampfere  belongs, 
as  he  showed  that  all  molecular  weights  ought  to  correspond  to  the 
same  gaseous  volume,  2  or  4  volumes,  according  to  the  unit  adopted. 

There  are  nevertheless  compound  bodies,  such  as  hydrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  which  seem  to  prove  excep- 
tions to  this  law ;  their  molecular  weight  nevertheless  can  in  no  way 
be  divided :  this  could  only  be  done  by  dividing  at  the  same  time 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  simple  bodies  which  constitute  them,  and 
these  atomic  weights  are  too  surely  established  for  it  to  be  possible 
to  modify  them  ;  nevertheless  the  vapour  density  of  these  compounds 
is  such  that  their  molecular  weight  corresponds  to  4  or  8,  and  not  to 
2  or  4  volumes  of  vapour.* 

To  explain  this  anomaly,  many  chemists  have  thought  that  in  the 
cases  in  question  there  is  disunion ;  in  other  words,  they  suppose  that, 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  bodies  which  present  anomalous 
vapour  densities  decompose  into  two  others,  each  occupying  the  volume 
which  the  primitive  body  would  have  occupied  if  it  had  not  been  de- 
composed, that  is  to  say,  2  volumes.  The  two  bodies  united,  therefore, 
occupy,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  a  volume  the  double  of  that  there 
would  be  reason  to  expect  if  the  compound,  the  vapour  density  of 
which  we  determine,  did  not  decompose  ;  and  if  the  two  bodies  sepa- 
rated by  heat  are  able  to  again  unite  on  cooling,  the  experimenter 
will  perceive  nothing  and  believe  that  he  has  found  an  anomalous 
density. 

As  an  example,  I  will  take  the  case  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  it 
is  really  on  it  that  all  the  discussion  turns ;  and  when  the  question  is 
settled  for  it,  it  will  be  for  all  that  resemble  it.  When  we  heat  a 
molecule  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (a  compound  of  chlorine,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen)  it  decomposes  into  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen)  and  a  molecule  of  gaseous 
ammonia  (a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen).  The  number  of 
molecules  becoming  double,  the  volume  occupied  by  the  vapour  ought 
also  to  double.  Then  when  the  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
gaseous  ammonia  becomes  cold,  the  two  bodies  would  again  enter  into 
combination,  and  the  two  molecules  would  reunite  into  one.    If  this 

*  4  or  8,  2  or  4,  represent  the  same  thing,  because  of  the  different  units  of  the 
volume  adopted.  Tiiese  differences  oblige  us  always  to  employ  two  numbers  instead 
of  one,  of  which  the  one  is  the  double  of  the  other  :  instead  of  saying  2,  we  say  2  or  4. 
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were  the  case,  the  bodies  which  present  anomalous  densities  woukl 
simply  be  bodies  which  would  not  volatilize  without  decomposition. 
This  theory  was  at  once  attacked  by  M.  Deville,  who  remarked  that 
gaseous  ammonia  decomposed  when  heated  alone,  at  the  temperature  at 
which  the  vapour  density  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  had  been  deter- 
mined.  Then,  said  he,  if  when  the  chloride  of  ammonium  be  vaporized 
this  salt  becomes  decomposed,  the  gaseous  ammonia  arising  from  the 
disunion  would  decompose  in  its  turn  into  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  would  not  be  re-formed  on  cooling.  This 
salt  would  not  be  prodiiced  when,  placed  in  contact  with  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  hydrochloric  acid.    M.  Wurtz  .replied  to  this  objection 
that,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  compounds  which,  alone,  are  instable, 
acquire  stability  in  presence  of  other  bodies  with  which,  nevertheless, 
they  do  not  enter  into  combination.    He  thence  concluded  that,  pro- 
bably, if  gaseous  ammonia  does  not  decompose  when  the  vapour  density 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  taken,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
hydrochloric  acid  with  wliich  it  is  mixed  gives  it  stability,  though  not 
combined  with  it.    Shortl}^  after  this  M.  Pebal,  with  the  help  of  a  very 
elegant  apparatus,  proved  that  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
contains  free  gaseous  ammonia.   The  question  seemed  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  disunion,  but,  nevertheless,  such  was  not  the  case. 
M.  Deville  demonstrated  that  a  body  may  become  partially  separated 
before  being  at  the  temperature  where  it  decomposes  completely,  and 
that  this  separation,  though  it  may  be  made  evident  by  appropriate 
means,  may,  nevertheless,  be  so  slight  as  to  have  no  influence  on  the 
results  of  the  determination  of  a  vapour  density.    Thus  the  question 
was  still  undecided.    To  settle  it  M.  Deville  performed  a  very  inge- 
nious experiment.    He  made  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia 
gas  to  pass  into  a  glass  globe  heated  by  the  vapour  of  mercury,  that  is 
to  say,  to  350°,  a  temperature  at  which  the  density  of  the  chloride 
of  ammonium  corresponds  to  4  volumes.    The  two  gases  before  meeting 
had  circulated  in  spiral  tubes  placed  in  the  mercurial  vapour,  and 
possessed,  in  consequence,  exactly  the  temperature  of  350°.    In  these 
conditions  their  meeting  produced  a  disengagement  of  heat. 

M.  Deville  believed  he  was  able  to  deduce  from  this  experiment  that 
at  350°  chloride  of  ammonium  does  not  decompose.  A  body  not  being 
able  to  form  under  conditions  where  it  is  destroyed,  if  this  salt  became 
decomposed  at  350°,  it  would  not  form  at  that  temperature  ;  the  gaseous 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  would  not  combine  under  these  con- 
ditions, and,  consequently,  no  disengagement  of  heat  would  take  place. 
As,  in  fact,  heat  is  disengaged,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  two 
gases  are  combined  at  350°,  which  proves  that  the  compound  they 
form  is  not  decomposed  at  this  temperature. 

The  argument  seemed  conclusive,  and  for  a  little  time  was  believed 
to  be  decisive ;  it  seemed  no  longer  possible  to  sustain  the  theory  of 
separation;  butM.  Lieben,  in  a  very  lucid  and  interesting  communi- 
cation to  the  Socidte  Chimique  of  Paris,  again  reopened  the  question. 
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M.  Lieben  demonstrated  by  a  number  of  examples  that  wben  a  decom- 
position takes  place  by  lieat,  and  the  products  of  this  decomposition 
;  are  not  removed  as  they  form,  the  decomposition  is  never  complete ; 

•  there  always  remains  a  small  quantity  of  the  original  substance  undecom- 
posed,  which  produces  a  kind  of  molecular  equilibrium. 

He  then  said  that  if  the  experiment  be  reversed,  if,  instead  of  decom- 
posing a  body,  the  products  of  such  decomposition  be  brought  into 
.  contact  at  the  same  temperature,  the  equilibrium  produced  would  still 
'  be  the  same,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  two  different  equi- 
libriums can  exist  in  identical  conditions.    The  greatest  part  of  the 
bodies  brought  into  contact  would  therefore  remaiu  free,  but  a  very 
,  small  fraction  of  their  masses  would  enter  into  combination  with  dis- 

•  engagement  of  heat. 

'     By  applying  these  arguments  to  M.  Deville's  experiment,  it  may  be 
said,  according  to  M.  Lieben,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  two  gases 
remain  separated  in  this  experiment,  and  that  the  portion  of  chloride 
.  of  ammonium  formed  is  so  small  as  not  to  influence  the  vapour  density. 

It  is  tme  that  the  contrary  may  also  be  said,  and  that  between  these 
two  views  it  is  impossible  to  decide  a  priori  ;  but  M.  Lieben's  explana- 
tion proves  that  it  is  not  sufBcient  to  resolve  the  question  to  demon- 
strate that  the  meeting  of  gaseous  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid 
at  350^  produces  a  disengagement  of  heat;  this  disengagement  must 
also  be  measured.   M.  Lieben  has  therefore  established  that  M.  Deville's 
experiment  proves  nothing  for  or  against  the  theory  of  separation,  and 
that,  until  a  stricter  demonstration  to  the  contrary  occurs,  this  hypo- 
thesis may  still  be  admitted  to  explain  the  anomalous  vapour  densities. 
Finally,  M.  Wurtz's  recent  works  on  hydrochlorate  of  amylene  [a  com- 
pound of  hydrochloric  acid  and  amylene  (carbon  and  hydrogen)],  and 
on  hydrobromate  of  amylene  [composed  of  amylene  and  hydrobromic 
acid  (bromine  and  hydrogen)]  (see  Pseudo-alcohols),  have  given  a  clear 
confirmation  of  M.  Lieben's  theory. 

When  the  vapour  density  of  these  bodies  is  determined  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  temperature,  these  densities  correspond  to  two  volumes 
according  to  Ampere's  law,  and  they  are,  moreover,  normal,  because 
they  remain  constant  between  sufficiently  extended  limits  of  tempera- 
ture ;  94°  —  1 94°  for  hydrochlorate  of  amylene. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  certain  temperature  is  exceeded,  these 
bodies  begin  to  separate,  the  hydrochlorate  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
amylene,  the  hydrobromate  into  amylene  and  hydrobromic  acid;  their 
vapour  density  then  becomes  less,  and  a  time  arrives  when  the  separa- 
tion being  about  complete,  the  density  observed  seems  to  correspond  to 
4  volumes.  On  cooling,  the  separated  elements  again  imite,  but, 
nevertheless,  traces  of  uncombinod  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  gas 
are  found  after  the  experiment,  showing  the  temporary  decomposition 
which  the  hydrochlorate  or  hydrobromate  has  undergone.  If,  during 
the  cooling,  the  amylene  does  not  again  wholly  combine  with  the  acid 
set  free  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  because  these  bodies,  when  cold, 
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have  uot  sufficient  affinity  to  become  entirely  saturated,  as  took  place 
with  the  elements  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

•  Finally,  M.  Wurtz  has  recently  shown  that  heat  is  disengaged  when 
a  current  of  amylene  and  a  current  of  hydrobromic  acid  are  passed 
into  a  glob^  which  is  heated  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  Tiydrobro- 
jnate  of* amylene,  without  being  completely  separated,  has,  notwith- 
standing', a  considerable  tendency  to  separation. 

These  beautiful  experiments  of  M.  Wxirtz  show  the  true  interpreta- 
.tion  which  ought  to  be  given  to  M.  Deville's  works,  and  decide  the 
question  in  favour  of  Ampere's  hypothesis.  Whatever  the  theory  may 
be,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  practice,  errors  would  be  committed 
by  trusting  exclusively  to  vapour  densities  in  order  to  determine 
molecular  weights.  "Whether  or  not  it  is  due  to  separation,  these 
densities  may  lead  us  into  error,  and  proper  means  are  necessary  to 
enable  ns  to  verify  the  molecular  weights  with  which  they  furnish  us. 

There  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  (marsh  gas)  which  has 
such  a  density  that  its  molecular  weight,  deduced  from  this  density,  is 
equal  to  16 ;  is  this  weight  exact  ? 

Analysis  shows  us  that  marsh  gas  contains  |  of  its  weight  of  carbon 
and  ^  of  hydrogen;  if,  therefore,  its  molecular  weight  be  16,  this 
weight  is  formed  of  1 2  parts  of  carbon  corresponding  to  1  or  more 
atoms  of  this  body,*  and  of  4  parts  of  hydrogen  equalling  4  atoms,  as 
the  atom  of  hydrogen  weighs  1. 

t  An  atom  being  a  mass  indivisible  by  chemical  agents,  the  smallest 
quantity  of  hydrogen  which,  in  the  compound  in  question,  can  be  re- 
placed by  another  body  is  equal  to  1,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  fourth  part 
of  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  substance  ;  if  therefore  the  molecular 
weight  of  marsh  gas  is  in  reality  16,  for  J,  or  for  f,  or  for  or  for  ^,  of 
the  hydrogen,  another  simple  body  could  be  substituted. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  molecular  weights  of  marsh  gas  were  only  8, 
this  gas  would  be  composed  of  6  of  carbon  and  2  of  hydrogen.  Ihen  only 
the  half  or  the  whole  of  this  latter  element  could  be  replaced  by  another  ; 
never  the  fourth  part.  Finally,  if  the  molecular  weight  were  32,  there 
would  be  8  of  hydrogen,  and  this  metalloid  could  be  replaced  by  eighths. 

In  marsh  gas  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  fourths,  and  only  by 
fourths ;  its  molecular  weight  deduced  from  its  vapour  density  is  therefore 
correct.  To  recapitulate,  the  vapour  densities  in  most  cases  give  the 
molecular  weights  correctly  ;  but  as  there  exist  several  exceptions  we 
must  always  check  the  lesults  deduced  by  the  system  of  substitutions. 

Atomic  Weights. — Two  methods  are  used  for  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights.  One  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  atoms  represent  the 
smallest  quantity  of  a  body  that  can  enter  into  reaction ;  the  other  is 
based  upon  sj)ecific  heats.  These  two  methods  are  both  indispensable, 
because  they  cannot  always  be  employed  indiscriminately.  When  they 
can  both  be  employed  they  are  a  mtitual  help  in  checking  each  other. 

*  I  say  one  or  more,  because  I  do  not  suppose  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  to  be 
known. 
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First  Method, — To  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  a  simple  body, 
we  must  first  know  its  molecular  weight  in  a  free 'state  and  that  of  all 
the  compounds,  or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  Compounds,  which  it 
forms ;  and  we  must  also  know  the  quantitative  composition  of  these 
latter.'  We  then  take,  as  the  weight  of  the  atom,  the  greatest  number 
which  divides  exactly  the  weights  of  the  body  contained  -eitfier  in  its 
free  molecule  or  in  that  of  its  different  compounds,  A  niolecule  can 
only  contain  a  number  of  entire  atoms,  because  these  are  indivisible  ; 
and  the  weight  of  any  number  of  atoms  is  necessarily  always  capable  of 
being  divided  by  that  of  one  atom.  An  example  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  preceding,  and  as  we  wish  to  justify  the  assertion  we 
made  relative  to  hydrogen— that  its  molecule  contains  two  atoms— we 
will  commence  by  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  this  element. 

On  comparing  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  free  hydrogen,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  hydrocyanic,  hydro- sulphuric;, 
hydroselenic,  andhydrotelluric  acids,  ammonia,  phosphorettedhydiogen, 
arseniuretted  hy  drogen,  ethylene,  propionic  acid ;  vapours  of  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  formic  acid  and  water ;  we  find  for  the  molecules  of 
these' different  bodies  weights  which,  compared  to  that  of  the  molecule 
of  hydrogen  taken  as  unity  (and  not  to  that  of  the  atom  which  we  suppose 
to  be  as  yet  unknown),  are  as  follows  : 


Names  op  Bodies. 


Weight  of 
their  Mole- 
cules, taking 
ihe  Molecule 

of  H=  1 


Hydrogen  (free)  . 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Hydrobromic  acid 
Hydriodic  acid  . 
Hydrocyanic  acid 
Water  .... 
Hydrosulplmric  acid 
Hydroselenic  acid 
Hydrotclluric  acid 
Formic  acid  . 
Ammonia  ... 
Phosphoretted  hydrogen 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen 
Acetic  acid 
Ethylene  .  .  . 
Propionic  acid 
Alcohol 

Ether  .... 


1 

18-25 
40-50 
64 
13-5 
9 
17 

40-75 
65-5 
23 
8-5 
17 
39 
30 
14 
37 
31 
37 


Quantitative  composition  of  the  Molecule. 


Quantity  of 
H  contained 
in  the  Mole- 
cule. 


i 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

^ 

2 
2 
3 
3 
5 


Quantities  of  other  Bodies  con  tamed 


17-75  of  chlorine. 
40  of  bromine. 
63  -  5  of  iodine. 

13  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  (united). 

8  of  oxygen. 
16  of  sulphur. 
39  "75  of  selenium. 
64-5  of  tellurium. 
22  of  carbon  and  oxygen  (united). 

7  of  nitrogen. 
15-5  of  phosphorus. 
37  -  5  of  arsenic. 

28  of  carbon  and  oxygen  (united). 
12  of  carbon. 

34  of  carbon  and  oxygen  (united). 
28  of  carbon  and  oxygen  (united). 
32  of  carbon  and  oxygen  (united). 


We  see,  on  examining  this  table,  that  tho  greatest  common  divisor  of 
the  numbers  4-,  1,  ^,'2,  3,  5,  which  express  the  weights  of  hydrogen 
contained  in  the  molecules  of  the  different  bodies  examined,  is  ^ ;  ^ 
represents  therefore  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  this  body.  All  the 
weights  used  iu  this  table  have  reference  to  the  molecule  of  hydrogen; 
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to  say  that  hydrogen  has  an  atom  wliicli  weighs  ^  is  to  say  that  its 
atom  weighs  only  half  as  ranch  as  its  molecule. 

If  we  take  as  unity  the  weight  of  this  atom  instead  of  the  molecule, 
this  latter  becomes  equal  to  2,  and  all  the  numbers  which  appear  in  the 
preceding  table  will  be  doubled.    It  will  then  take  the  following  form  : 


Names  of  Bodies. 


Hydrogen  (free) 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Hydrobromic  acid 
Hydriodic  acid  . 
Hydrocyanic  acid 
Water 

Hydrosiilphuric  acid 
Hydroseleuic  acid 
Hydrotelluric  acid 
Formic  acid  . 
Ammouia 
Pliosphoretted  hydrogen 
Arseuiurctted  hydrogen 
Acetic  acid  . 
Ethylene. 
Propionic  acid  . 
Alcohol  . 
Ether     .    .  . 


Molecular 

Quantitative  composition  of  the  Molecule. 

Weights 

taken  rela- 

Oiinntitv of 

tively  to  the 
atom  of 

H  contained 
in  the  Mole- 

Quantities of  other  Bodies  contained. 

Hydrogen. 

cule. 

2 

2 

36-5 

1 

35  •  5  or  cnlonne. 

81 

1 

80  of  bromine. 

128 

1 

127  of  iodine. 

27 

1 

X 

26  of  cyanogen. 

18 

2 

16  of  oxygen. 

34 

2 

32  of  sulphur. 

81-50 

2 

79 '50  of  selenium. 

131 

2 

129  of  tellurium. 

46 

2 

44  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

17 

3 

14  of  nitrogen. 

34 

3 

31  of  pliosphorus. 

78 

3 

75  of  arstnic. 

60 

4 

56  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

28 

4 

24  of  carbon. 

74 

6 

68  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

62 

6 

56  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

74 

10 

64  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  , 

Now  that  we  have  established  our  theoiy  that  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
is  composed  of  two  atoms,  we  will  seek  by  the  same  process  to  deter- 
mine the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen ;  but  according  to  custom  we  bring 
all  the  molecular  weights  to  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  not 
to  that  of  its  molecule. 

For  this  purpose  we  will,  as  before,  examine  the  molecular  weights 
and  the  composition  of  the  different  volatile  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
such  as  protoxide  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  hyponitric  and  hydrated 
and  anhydrous  nitric  acids,  and  ammonia ;  we  can  thus  form  the 
following  table : 


Names  op  Bodies. 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen 
Binoxide  of  nitrogen 
Hyponitric  acid  . 
Hydrated  nitric  acid 
Anhydrous  nitric  acid 
Ammonia 
Nitrogen 


Molecular 
Weights 
taken  rela- 
tively to 
the  atom  of 
Hydrogen 
=  1. 


44 
30 
46 
63 
108 
17 
28 


Amount  of 
Nitrogen 
contained 
in  the 
Body. 


28 
14 
14 
14 
28 
14 
28 


Amount  of  other  Bodies. 


16  of  oxygen. 
IG  of  oxygen. 
32  of  oxygen. 

49  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  united. 
80  of  oxygen. 
3  of  hydrogen. 
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We  see  that  nitrogen  enters  into  the  molecule  of  the  different  bodies 
which  appear  in  this  table  for  a  weight  equal  sometimes  to  14  some- 
times to  28     Foui-teen  being  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  these 
•  numbers,  will  represent  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen.    To  falsify  this 
.  conclusion  it  would  be  neoessary  to  discover  a  new  compound  of  nitrogen 
iinto  the  molecule  of  which  would  enter  a  quantity  of  tbis  metalloid 

equal  to  a  divisor  of  14. 

Second  MEXHOD.-We  owe  this  method  to  Dulong  and  Petit,  who, 
knovvino-  already  the  atomic  weights  of  many  bodies,  saw  that,  to 
elevate  !  degree  of  heat,  weights  of  different  simple  bodies  proportional 
to  their  atomic  weights,  always  required  -the  same  quantity  of  heat. 
Thus  to  elevate  1  degree  23  grammes  of  sodium,  32  grammes  of  sulphur, 
118  grammes  of  tin,  31  grammes  of  phosphorus,  etc.,  required  the  same 
quantity  of  heat-a  quantity  which  we  will  represent  provisionally  by 

the  letter  P.  „     ■,     ,  ■  ^ 

As  we  know  that  specific  heat,  or  capacity  for  heat,  is  the  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  elevate  1  degree  the  unity  of  weight  of  a  body,  let 
us  see  what  is  the  specific  heat  of  4  elements,  representing  it  by  i  . 

P  elevates  1  degree  23  grammes  of  sodium;  thus  it  is  evident  that 
to  elevate  equally  1  degree  1  gramme,  that  is  to  say  23  times  less  ot 
this  element,  23  times  less  heat  would  be  required,  that  is  to  say 

— ;  —  therefore  represents  the  capacity  of  sodium  for  heat. 
23    23  p  P 

We  find  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  sulphur  is  — ,  that  of  tin  — , 

P 

that  of  phosphorus  — . 

Thus  we  see  that  the  specific  heats  decrease  as  the  atomic  weights 
augment,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion  :  if  the  atomic  weights  be  1, 
2  4  8,  16,  etc.,  the  specific  heats  will  be  ^,  J,  xV' 

'  Arithmetic  teaches  us  that  if  the  two  factors  of  a  multiplication 
undergo  such  modifications  that  one  of  them  becomes  2,  3,  4,  5  times 
less,  while  the  other  becomes  2,  3,  4,  5  times  more,  the  product  is  un- 
changed. We  ought  therefore  always  to  obtain  the  same  number  when 
wo  multiply  the  specific  heat  of  different  bodies  (which  we  find  by  the 
help  of  physical  means)  by  the  atomic  weights  of  these  same  bodies.^ 
Thus  the  product  of  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium  multiplied  by  its 

specific  heat  will  be  - =  P.    The  product  of  the  atomic  weight 

P  X  32  " 

of  sulphur  by  its  specific  heat  will  be  — —  i  • 

The  constant  number  P  has  been  determined  numerically  to  be  6  •  666. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  atomic  weight  of  a  simple  body ;  to  determine 
its  specific  heat,  lot  C  be  this  heat,  and  x  its  unknown  atomic  weight, 
we  have:  ^.g^g 
0  X     =  6-066  ;  thence  wo  take  x  =  — 
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Thus  we  find  the  atomic  weight  by  dividing  the  number  6*666  by 
the  specific  heat,  the  result  of  experience. 

Dulong  and  Petit  have  expressed  this  law  by  saying  that  specific 
heats  are  inversejy  proportional  to  atomic  weights. 

In.  order  to  .eniploy  this  method,  the  bodies  must  be  in  the  same 
state  when  their  specific  heat  is  determined.  Thus  the  specific  heat 
of  gases  could  not  serve  to  determine  their  atomic  weight ;  but  in  this 
case  we  airive  at  the  result  sought  for  by  a  complicated  method. 

M.  Vcestyn  has  shown  that  in  compound  bodies  each  atom  retains  its 
specific  heat.  If  a  compound  body  contains  in  its  molecule  2,  3,  or  4 
simple  atoms,  the  product  of  its  specific  heat  by  its  molecular  weight 
will  be  2,  3,  or  4  times  the  constant  number  6*666. 

If  therefore  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  atomic  weight  of  a  gas,  we 
engage  it  in  a  combination  which  can  take  the  solid  state,  and  of  which 
we  determine  the  specific  heat ;  we  multiply  the  number  which  repre- 
sents this  capacity  for  heat  by  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound, 
and  by  dividing  the  product  by  6*666,  we  have  for  quotient  the 
number  of  atoms  which  constitute  the  molecule.  The  analysis  of  the 
compound  being  made,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  one  of  its  constituent 
elements  being  known,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  other  is  naturally 
deduced. 

For  example,  if  we  wish  to  find  by  this  means  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen,  wo  combine  it  with  laydrogen,  and  determine  the  specific  heat 
of  the  water  formed,  or,  rather,  we  know  that  it  is  equal  to  1 ,  because 
the  specific  heat  of  water  has  been  taken  as  unity  of  specific  heat.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  determine  the  molecular  weight  of  the  water,  and 
find  it  equal  to  18. 

Now,  as  18  contains  3  times  6,  we  thence  conclude  that  the  water 
contains  3  atoms ;  and  the  analj-sis  of  the  water  being  made,  we  find 
that  18  of  water  contain  16  of  oxygen  and  2  of  hydrogen. 

We  know  already  that  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  is  1 ,  and 
thence  we  conclude  that  the  atom  of  oxygen  weighs  16.  If  it  weighed 
less  than  16,  there  would  be  more  than  1  in  the  molecule  of  water,  and 
as  this  already  contains  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  it  would  contain  more 
than  3  atoms,  which  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  deduced  conclu- 
sions of  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat. 

We  have  seen  that  instead  of  dividing  18  by  6-666,  we  only  divided 
it  by  6,  because  the  number  P  is  not  absolutely  constant,  but  varies 
between  6  and  7  ;  in  taking  6-666,  we  only  took  a  mean,  and  this  in  no 
way  invalidates  the  law  nor  the  results  deduced  from  it. 

The  specific  heats  are  onjy^- approximately  determined,  because  we 
cannot  know  the  quantity^  •heECt.'vYhich  a,  body  absorbs  to  dilate  at  the 
same  time  that  it  becomes  heated,  a  quantity  which  is  in  addition  to 
the  specific  heat  and  falsifies. th«■-re^^^ts.;  but  this  slight  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  experiinent  has  no,  inconvenience ;  it  tends,  it  is 
true,  to  give  to  atomic  weights  a  little  inexactness  ;  but,  fortunately, 
the  approximation  is  near  eno^igh  to  allow  the  analysis  of  compounds 
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into  which  the  bodies  enter  whose  atomic  weights  we  seek,  to  determine 
completely  these  latter. 

To  ascertain  the  atomic  weight  of  silver,  we  divide  the  number  6-666 

,    .     6-66.6  .„ 
by  its  specific  heat  0-05701,  and  we  thus  obtain  q-ostOI-  '    ■ '.  °" 

the  other  side,  ^ve  combine  silver  with  chlorine  and  analyse  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  we  find  that  for  35-5  of  chlorine  this  compound  contains 
lOSofsUver.  '  . 

As  35-5  represents  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  chlorine,  we  consider  it 
as  combined  with  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  atoms  of  silver;  and  according  to 
these  different  hypotheses,  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  will  be  108,  54, 

27,  etc.  n   M  ^ 

Or  wo  can  suppose  in  chloride  of  silver  a  single  atom  of  silver  lor 
2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  atoms  of  chlorine,  so  that  the  quantity  of  silver  combined 
with  35-5  of  chlorine  will  only  represent  the  half,  thn  quarter,  the 
fifth,  etc.,  of  the  weight  of  its  atom.  Under  these  different  hypotheses, 
the  atomic  weight  of  silver  would  be  216,  324,  432,  540,  etc.  We  can 
still  take  other  hypotheses  ;  but  whatever  they  may  be,  they  all  give 
for  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  numbers  which  are  considerably  distant 
from  the  number  117  found  by  specific  heat.  Only  one  supposition 
gives  a  value  which  at  all  accords  with  this  number ;  it  is  that  from 
which  we  deduce  the  atomic  weight  108;  108  ought  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  silver.* 

We  shall  now  state  the  atomic  weights  of  the  different  simple  bodies. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  these  weights  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  old  equivalents  of  which  they  often  represent  the^  multiples, 
but  with  which  they  have  sometimes  less  simple  relations  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  place  them  in  juxtaposition  with  these  old  equivalents,  as 
elementary  works  still  employ  the  latter.  We  give  a  table  of  four 
columns,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  names  of  the  elementary 
bodies ;  the  second,  the  symbols  by  which  they  are  ordinarily  repre- 
sented ;  the  thiid,  their  atomic  weights ;  and  the  fourth,  their  equi- 
valents. 

In  this  table  we  have  marked  with  an  asterisk  the  bodies  which  are 
of  so  little  importance  and  so  little  known  that  they  do  not  require  a 
detailed  description. 

•  Three  bodies,  loron,  silicon,  and  carbon,  have  atomic  weights  which  do  not  cor- 
respond to  those  deduced  from  their  specific  heats.  But  these  three  bodies  assume 
different  allotropic  states  in  each  of  which  their  specific  lieat  varies.  This  exception 
does  not  disprove  the  law. 
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Names  of  the  Elemekts. 

Syint)ols 
which  repre- 
sent thein. 

Atomic 
Weights. 

Equivalents. 

Hydrogen  .... 

H 

1 

1 

Chlorine  .... 

CI 

35-5 

35-5 

Bromine  .... 

Br 

80 

80 

Iodine   

I 

127 

127 

Fluorine  .... 

F 

19 

19 

Oxygen  

0 

16 

8 

Sulphur  

S 

32 

16 

Selenium  .... 

Se 

79-50 

39-75 

Tellurium  .... 

Te 

129 

64-5 

Boron  

B 

11 

11 

Carbon  

C 

12 

6 

Silicon  

Si 

28 

21 

Girconium* 

Gr 

89-6 

33-6 

Tin  

Sn 

118 

■  59 

Titanixim*  .... 

Ti 

50 

25 

Thorinum*  .... 

Th 

231-5 

57-87 

Nitrogen  .... 
Phosphorus. 

N 

14 

14 

P 

31 

31 

Arsenic  

As 

75 

75 

Antimony  .... 

Sb 

122 

122  or  61 

Bismuth  .... 

Bi 

210 

155 

Potassium  .... 

K 

39 

39 

Sodium  

Na 

23 

23 

Lithium*  .... 

Li 

7 

7 

Ca3sium*  .... 

Cs 

133-036 

133-036 

Rubidium*  .... 

Kb 

85-36 

85-36 

Thallium  .... 

Tha 

204 

204 

Silver  

Ag 

108 

108 

Barium  

Ba 

137 

68-5 

Strontium  .... 

Sr 

87-5 

43-75 

Calcium  

Ca 

40 

20 

Magnesium. 

Mg 

24 

12 

Glucinium* 

Gl 

14 

7 

Yttrium  

Yt 

64-30 

32-18 

Erbium*  .... 

Erb 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Terbium*  .... 

Ter 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Cerium*  .... 

Ce 

92 

46 

Lanthanum*  . 

La 

92-8 

46-4 

Didymium* 

Di 

96 

48 

Lead  

Pb 

207 

103-5 

Mercury  .... 

Hg 

200 

100 

Copper   

Cu 

63 

31-5 

Zinc  

Zn 

65 

32-5 

Cadmium  .... 

Cd 

112 

56 

Nickel  

Ni 

59 

29-5 

Cobalt  

Co 

59 

29-5 

Chromium  .... 

Cr 

63-5 

26-75 

Manganese .... 

Mn 

55 

27-5 

Iron  

Fe 

56 

28 

Molybdenum    .  . 

Mo 

96 

48 

Tungsten  .... 

W 

184 

92 

Vanadium  .... 

V 

Do  0 

RQ  •  K 

Uranium*  .... 

U 

120 

60 

Aluminum  .... 

Al 

27-5 

13-75 

Niobium*  .... 

Nb 

94 

t 

Peloijiiun*  .... 
Tantalum*  .... 

Pe 

Unlcnown. 

Unknown. 

Ta 

230 

92t 

t  Tlio  atomic  weights  of 
M.  Marignao. 
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Names  of  thb  Ei.ements. 

Symbols 
which  repre- 
Bi-nt  them. 

A  tomio 
Weights. 

Equivalents. 

Gold  

Platiuum  .... 
Osmium*  .... 
Iridium*     .     .     .  • 
Ehodium*  .... 
Palladium*.    .    .  . 
Kuthenium* 
Indium*  .... 

Au 

Pt 

Os 

Ir 

Eh 

Pd 

Eu 

In 

196-5 
197 
197 
197 
104 
106-5 
104 
Unknown. 

98-25 
98-5 
98-5 

Qa  •  K 

vo  0 

52 

53-25 

52 

35-919 

(u 

\i 

NOTATION,  FOEMULAS,  AND  CHEMICAL  EQUATIONS. 

Chemical  notation  has  for  its  object  the  representation  of  all  known 
bodies  by  abridged  formulas,  which  indicate  at  once  their  molecular 
weight,  their  qualitative  and  their  quantitative  composition;  they 
enable  the  signification  of  the  different  reactions  to  be  more  readily 
comprehended. 

To  construct  these  formulas  a  symbol  is  used  whicb  represents  the 
atom  (not  tbe  molecule)  of  each  simple  body  ;  these  are  the  symbols 
which  we  have  placed  on  the  preceding  table.  These  symbols  are  usually 
obtained  by  taking  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  body ;  thus  0  for 
oxygen,  S  for  sulphur,  etcf  When  there  are  several  bodies  whose 
names  commence  with  the  same  letter,  the  first  letter  is  reserved  to 
designate  the  oldest  known  amongst  them,  and  for  the  symbols  of  the 
others  the  first  two  letters  of  their  names  are  used.  Thus  sulphur, 
selenium,  strontium,  silicon,  all  commence  with  S  ;  S  signifies  sulphur, 
while. we  take  Si  for  silicon,  Se  for  selenium,  and  St  for  strontium. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  several  exceptions  to  this  rule :  sometimes, 
instead  of  the  first  two  letters,  we  take  the  first  and  one  of  those  in  the 
body  of  the  word.  Thus,  arsenic  is  As,  stannum  (tin)  Sn,  stibium 
(antimony)  Sb,  hydrargyrum  (mercury)  Hg. 

Several  symbols  are  taken  from  the  Latin,  as  the  last  three ;  some 
are  from  the  Gei-man.  The  symbol  of  tungsten  is  W,  from  the  Ger- 
man Wolfram. 

All  simple  bodies  being  indicated  by  a  symbol,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  represent  a  compound  molecule.  We  have  merely  to  write  the 
symbols  of  the  different  constituent  elements  side  by  side,  and  to  place 
above  each  an  exponent  figure  which  indicates  the  number  of  its  atoms 
present.    This  exponent  is  dispensed  with  when  the  atom  is  single ; 

t  Some  symboLs  are  employed  barred,  to  indicate  that  they  are  taken  Avith  the 
value  they  have  in  atomic  notation,  and  merely  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  might 
arise,  as  several  authors  still  use  the  notation  of  equivalents.' 


>  As,  however,  the  latter  notntion  is  becoming  disused,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  bars.   See  Preface.— (Tr.) 
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thus  SO'  represents  a  compound  molecule  formed  of  1  atom  of 
sulphur  and  3  atoms  of  oxygen. 

In  writing  by  symbols  it  has  been  agreed  to  place  first,  that  one 
of  the  different  components  which  is  the  most  electro-positive;  but 
this  rule  is  only  followed  exactly  when  there  are  not  more  than  two 
elements  present. 

It  is  clear  that  the  formulas  of  which  we  speak  represent  the  quali- 
tative composition  of  bodies ;  it  is  also  clear  that  they  represent  their 
molecular  weight.  A  molecule  can  have  no  other  weight  than  the  sum 
of  the  weight  of  the  atoms  forming  it ;  therefore,  in  order  to  know  how 
much  it  weighs,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  atomic  weight  of  each 
element  by  its  exponent  and  to  add  the  products.  Thus,  glycerine 
having  as  its  formula  C^Ii*0^  its  molecular  weight  will  be  equal 

to  the  weight  of  3  atoms  of  carbon  .  .  3  x  12  =  36 
4-  the  weight  of  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  .  8x1=8 
+  the  weight  of  3  atoms  of  oxygen  .     .    3  x  1 6  =  48 

Total   92 

These  formulas  also  represent  the  centesimal  composition  of  bodies. 
Knowing  the  quantity  of  the  different  elements  contained  in  a  certain 
weight  of  the  compound  which  is  that  of  its  molecule,  the  knowledge 
of  its  centesimal  composition  is  arrived  at  by  simple  proportion. 

For  example,  to  find  the  centesimal  composition  of  acetic  acid 
Q2jj4Q2^  we  should  first  deduce  from  this  formula  that  the  molecule  of 
this  acid  weighs  60,  and  contains  2  atoms  =  24  of  carbon,  4  atoms  = 
4  of  hydrogen,  and  2  atoms,  or  32  of  oxygen. 

Then  we  place  the  three  proportions — 

1st.— 60  :  24  :  :  100  :  x,  therefore  x  =  =  =  40 

60  6 

2nd.— 60  :  4  :  :  100  :  a;,  therefore  .-c  =  *^  =  ±><1»  =  6-666 
3rd.— 60  :  32  :  :  100  :  x,  therefore  x  =  ^^x^""  =  s^xio  ^  53.333 

60  6 

Now  we  understand  how  by  the  help  of  a  formula  we  can  know  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  composition,  and  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  compound  which  it  represents.  It  remains  for  us  to  see,  how  a 
body  being  given,  we  can  establish  the  formula :  this  is  the  other  side 
of  the  problem. 

To  establish  the  formula  of  a  compound  body,  we  first  seek  by 
analysis  what  is  its  centesimal  composition ;  then  we  determine  its 
molecular  weight.  By  a  series  of  proportions  we  then  seek  the  com- 
position of  a  weight  of  this  substance  which  we  have  agreed  to  re- 
present as  the  weight  of  its  molecule.  Then  we  divide  the  quantities 
of  its  different  elements  by  their  atomic  weights ;  the  quotient  shows 
how  many  atoms  of  each  it  contains.  It  then  sufiices  to  write  side  by 
side,  commencing  with  the  most  electi'o-positive,  the  symbols  which 
express  the  different  atoms,  and  to  place  above  these  symbols  an  expo- 
nent which  indicates  the  numbers  of  these  atoms. 
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Let  us  apply  this  rule  to  a  particular  example  :  to  establish  the 
ibrmula  of  propionic  acid.  We  analyze  this  acid,  and  see  that  it  contains 
lin  a  hundred  parts  48-648  of  carbon,  43-243  of  oxygen,  and  8-108  of 
itiydrogen  (these  figures  added  give  99-999,  say  100). 

Then  we  will  seek  its  molecular  weight,  which  we  find  equal  to  74. 
•   This  done,  we  place  the  three  proportions — 

1st.— 100  :  48-648  ::  74  :  x,  therefore  x  =  35-999,  say  36 
2nd.— 100  :  43  "243  ::  74  :     therefore  x  =  31-999,  say  32 
3i.a_l00  :    8-108  ::  74  :  cc,  therefore  x  =    5-999,  say  6 
Thus  a  molecule  of  propionic  acid  weighs  74,  and  contains  36  of 
ccarbon,  6  of  hydrogen,  and  32  of  oxygen.    The  atom  of  carbon  weigh- 
iing  12,  we  shall  have  the  number  of  atoms  of  this  body  contained  in 
tthe  molecule  of  propionic  acid  on  dividing  by  12  the  weight  which 
iit  contains ;  that  is  to  say,  36  ;  and  as  ^  =  3,  we  conclude  that  it  con- 
!  tains  3  atoms  of  carbon. 

Also,  the  atom  of  oxygen  weighing  16,  we  will  divide  1^7  16  the 
^  weight  of  oxygen  which  the  molecule  contains  :  f  f  =  2,  propionic  acid 
t  thus  contains  2  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Lastly,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  weighs  1,  and  as  there  are  6  of  hydro- 
i  gen,  we  conclude  that  propionic  acid  contains  6  atoms  of  this  element, 
;  as  f  =  6. 

The  formula  of  propionic  acid  will,  therefore,  be  C^H^Ol 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  that  a  certain  number  of  mole- 
.  cules  of  the  same  body  take  part  in  a  reaction.    Then  we  place  to  the 
left  of  the  formula  a  coefficient  indicating  this  number.    It  is  thus  that 
to  express  3  molecules  of  propionic  acid  we  write  30^^01 

Thus,  to  understand  reactions  precisely,  it  is  usual  to  represent  them 
by  equations.  In  these  equations  the  first  member  contains  the 
formulas  of  the  different  bodies  which  enter  into  the  reaction,  preceded 
by  the  coefficient  which  indicated  how  many  molecules  are  present ; 
and  the  second  member,  which  is  separated  from  the  first  by  the  sign 
= ,  contains  the  formulas  of  the  products  which  are  formed  after  the 
reaction.  As  nothing  is  lost  in  chemical  actions,  it  is  clear  that  the 
second  member  of  the  equation  ought  to  contain  exactly  all  the  atoms 
which  existed  in  the  first,  differently  grouped. 

For  example,  take  the  reaction  which  occurs  in  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  potassium  KCl  from  hydrochloric  acid  HCl,  and 
potash  KHO. 

KHO    +    HCl    =    KCl    +  WO 

Potash.         Hydrochloric      Chloride  of  Water, 
acid.  potassium. 

The  atom  of  potassium,  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  atom  of 
oxygen,  and  the  atom  of  chlorine  which  form  the  first  member,  re- 
appear in  the  second,  only  they  are  grouped  differently. 
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RADICLES,  ATOMICITY  OF  RADICLES. 

In  chemistry,  under  the  name  of  radicle,  is  designated  each  atom  or 
group  of  atoms,  capable  either  of  being  transferred  from  one  compoimd 
to  another  by  means  of  double  decomposition,  or  of  existing  in  a  free 
state  and  entering  directly  into  combination.  If  the  radicle  is  con- 
stituted of  a  simple  atom  it  is  called  a  simple  radicle  ;  if  it  is  consti- 
tuted by  groups  of  atoms  it  is  called  a  compound  radicle.  In  short, 
the  term  simple  i-adicle  is  synonymous  with  atom,  and  the  term  com- 
pound radicle  indicates  a  group  of  atoms  acting  the  same  part  as  a 
simple  atom.  The  following  formulas  enable  us  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  radicles  : 

CI     +    H  f  °   =     CI     +    H  f  ^ 

Hydrochloric  Hydrate  Chloride  Water, 

acid.  of  potash.        of  potassium. 

The  atoms  H,  CI,  and  K,  are  simple  radicles,  because  each  only 
contains  one  atom,  and  can  be  transferred  from  one  compound  to 
another  by  means  of  double  decomposition.  But  the  residue  HO  of  the 
molecule  of  potash  being  likewise  transferred  in  the  same  manner,  ought 
to  be  called  a  compound  radicle,  though  it  is  not  capable  of  isolation. 
The  following  example  shows  a  compound  radicle  capable  of  isolation : 

+    2C1    =  C^H^CP 

Ethylene.  Chlorine.         Chloride  of  ethyl. 

As  ethylene  is  capable  of  combining  directly  with  chlorine,  like 
simple  bodies,  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  compound  radicle. 

The  first  property  to  be  regarded  in  a  simple  or  compound  radicle 
is  its  capacity  for  saturation. 

We  will  first  consider  it  in  simple  radicles ;  and,  to  avoid  confusion, 
we  will  use  the  word  atom.  We  have  seen  that  the  equivalent  of 
oxygen,  that  is  to  say,  the  ponderable  quantit}'  of  this  body  which  is 
substituted  for  1  of  hydrogen,  or  which  combines  with  it,  is  equal  to 
8,  and  that  the  atom  of  oxj^gen  weighs  16,  that  of  hydrogen  weighing  1 ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  1  atom  of  oxj^gen  can  take  the  place  of,  or  can  com- 
bine with,  2  atoms  of  hj'drogon. 

AVe  have  also  seen  that  the  equivalent  of  chlorine,  like  its  atomic 
weight,  is  35'5,  which  shows  us  that  the  atom  of  chlorine  only  com- 
bines with,  or  is  only  substituted  for,  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  we  deduce  that  an  atom  of  chlorine 
requires  only  half  as  much  hydrogen  to  saturate  it  as  does  an  atom  of 
oxygen  ;  and  to  explain  this,  we  will  say  that  chlorine  is  monatomic, 
and  that  oxygen  is  biatomic. 

Similar  considerations  show  us  that  1  atom  of  boron  can  combine 
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vwith  3  atoms  of  chlorine;  that  is  to  say,  with  3  atoms  of  a  monatoiiiiie-. —  '  

ibody  :  that  1  atom  of  carbon  can  combine  with  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  or 
ichlorine  ;  and  that  one  atom  of  phosphorus  can  combine  with  5  atoms 
1  of  chlorine ;  we  thence  conclude  that  boron  is  triatomic,  carbon  tetra- 
ttomic,  and  phosphorus  pentatomic. 

To  sum  np,  we  call  monatomic  the  atoms  and  radicles  which  combine 
mith  1  of  hydrogen  or  take  its  place  ;  biatomic,  those  which  combine 
^with  2  atoms  either  of  hydrogen  or  of  another  monatomic  body,  or 
^which  take  the  place  of  2  atoms  of  these  bodies  ;  we  call  triatomic  those 
^which  combine  with,  or  take  the  place  of  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  any 
cother  monatomic  body,  and  so  on. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  we  always  say  radicles  capable  of 
c  combining  with  n  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  taking  the  place  of  n  atoms  ,: 
•  that  is,  in  effect,  that  they  may  be  combined  with  an  atom,  or  be  substi- 
•.  tuted  for  an  atom  in  a  like  manner. 

Every  stable  body  may  be  considered  as  a  molecular  edifice  in  equi- 
.  librium.  In  a  molecule,  each  atom  represents  a  force,  therefore  it  is 
;  necessary  for  equilibrium  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  proceeding 
from  all  the  other  atoms  be  equal  and  contrary  to  it.  If  we  take 
the  molecule  of  alcohol  C-H«0,  we  can  only  conceive  its  atoms  being 
in  equilibrium  when  the  force  represented  by  one  of  the  9  which  con- 
stitutes it  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  resultant  of  the  forces  represented 
by  the  other  8.  Thus  C'H"  ought  to  represent  the  same  force  as  O, 
C^B^O  the  same  force  as  H,  C  the  same  force  as  CH^O,  etc. 

This  point  once  established,  it  is  evident  that  to  substitute  1  atom  of 
chlorine,  say,  for  1  atom  of  hydrogen,  is  to  combine  this  atom  of 
chlorine  with  the  atomic  group  which  formerly  was  united  to  the 
hydrogen,  and  was  capable  of  maintaining  it  in  equilibrium,  and  which 
has  consequently  the  same  value  as  1  atom  of  free  hydrogen. 

To  find  the  atomicity  or  capacity  for  saturation  of  simple  bodies,  we 
determine  the  atomic  weight  of  these  bodies,  and  then  combine  them 
with  the  greatest  possible  quantity  either  of  hydrogen  or  of  another 
body  of  the  same  atomicity  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  etc).  Thus  we 
see  with  how  many  of  these  monatomic  radicles  the  atom  of  the  simple 
body  in  question  is  capable  of  combining.  This  number  represents 
its  atomicity. 

Let  us,  for  example,  find  the  atomicity  of  carbon.  After  having 
deteiTnined  its  atomic  weight,  we  study  its  different  compounds  with 
hydrogen,  and  find  that  the  formula  of  the  one  in  which  an  atom  of 
carbon  C  is  joined  to  the  greatest  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  CIP.  We 
thence  conclude  that  carbon  is  tetratomic.  The  atomicity  of  a  simple 
body  represents,  therefore,  the  maximum  quantity  of  a  monatomic 
radicle  which  can  be  combined  with  that  body.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  a  polyatomic  body  can  make  no  other  combinations 
than  those  which  correspond  to  its  maximum  atomicity.  Far  from 
this,  it  can  generally  make  all  the  combinations,  or,  at  least,  a  great 
number  of  tlio  combinations  less  saturated  than  is  in  accordance  with 
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the  fheoiy.  Thus,  in  considering  a  tetratomic  coml)ination  of  a  radi- 
cle R,  IVm\  we  may  say  that  the  combinations  R'^'ff,  R-^ff ,  R'^H 
are  generally  possible.  This  is  the  case  with  tin.  This  metalloid  is 
capable  of  combining  with  4  times  the  monatomic  compound  radicle 
C^  a*,  producing  the  body  Sn'^(C^H*)* ;  but  beside  this  combination, 
tin  also  gives  the  compounds  Sn'^XC'H'K  Sn"'(C^H=/. 

Many  chemists  explain  the  preceding  fact  by  saying  that  one  body 
has  several  atomicities.  I  prefer  to  keep  the  word  atomicity  to  indi- 
cate 'only  the  maximum  capacity  for  saturation  of  a  bodj^  and  to 
consider  all  those  of  its  compounds  which  have  an  inferior  degree  of 
combination  as  non-saturated,  or  incomplete  molecules. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  is  also  useful  to  have  a  word  to  express  the  actual 
value  of  substitution  of  an  atom  or  of  a  compound  radicle,  we  will  use 
M.  Hofmann's  designation  of  this  property,  "  quanti valence,"  and 
speak  of  "  monovalent  radicles,"  "  bivalents,"  etc. 

Thus  we  say  that  lead,  whose  atomicity  is  equal  to  four,  is  only 
bivalent  in  the  greater  part  of  its  combinations. 

In  notation  we  express  this  quanti  valence,  the  capacity  for  satura- 
tion of  radicles,  by  placing  over  the  symbols  which  represent  them  a 
certain  number  of  dashes  ;  but  when  more  than  three  dashes  would  be 
required  it  is  preferable,  to  render  the  reading  easier,  to  use  Roman 
figures,  IV.  V.  VI.,  etc.  When  the  radicle  is  monatomic  no  sign  is 
used;  thus — 

CI  0"  Bo'"  C'^  P^ 

signify  that  chlorine  is  monovalent,  oxygen  bivalent,  boron  triva- 
lent,  etc. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  apostrophes  or  Roman  figures 
mark  the  actual  value  of  substitution— the  quantivalence  of  a  radicle, 
and  not  its  atomicity.  The  atomicity  being  an  absolute  invariable 
value,  it  is  useless  to  mark  it,  it  is  known  once  for  all.  The  quantiva- 
lent,  on  the  contrary,  varying  according  to  the  comiDOunds  into  which 
a  radicle  enters,  ought  to  be  carefully  indicated. 

The  invariability  of  the  atomicity  of  simple  bodies  enables  us  to  com- 
prehend compound  radicles.  These  latter  are  only  incomplete  non- 
saturated  molecules. 

Thus  carbon  C,  being  saturated  when  it  is  in  the  state  of  marsh 
gas  Cli*,  can,  nevertheless,  combine  with  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of 
hydrogen ;  but  then  the  molecules  which  result  are  incomplete,  and 
tend  to  become  complete  by  taking  as  much  hydrogen,  or  any  other 
body  of  which  they  are  in  need,  in  order  to  pass  to  the  complete  state 
Cx^ :  it  follows  that  CH^  can  only  take  one  monatomic  atom  ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  a  inonatomic  radicle.  CIP  can  take  2  monatomic  atoms, 
or  1  diatomic  atom,  to  become  complete ;  it  will  be  a  biatomic  radicle. 
Lastly,  CH  can  take  3  monatomic  atoms,  or  1  triatomic  atom,  to  become 
complete  ;  this  will  be  a  triatomic  radicle. 

The  three  radicles  below  do  not  exist  in  a  free  state,  but  they  may 
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be  considered  as  forming  part  of  certain  compounds.  Thus  we  may 
admit  that  the  radicle 

CH^  exists  in  chloride  of  methyl  > 

CH^       „      iodide  of  methylene       p  \ 

CH'") 

CH       „      in  chloroform  > 

As  we  see  bj  these  examples,  it  is  by  their  combinations  with  mona- 
tomic  bodies  ihat  we  determine  the  atomicity  of  compound  radicles. 
We  could  not  deduce  the  capacity  for  saturation  of  any  radicle  from  the 

■  combinations  which  it  forms  with  polyatomic  radicles.  These  have  the 
property  of  accumulating  indefinitely  in  the  molecules.    M.  Kekule  has 

,  given  a  hypothetical,  but  very  elegant  and  probable  explanation  of  this. 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  biatomic  atom.    M.  Kekule  represents  it 
'  by  the  symbol  CUD*,  which  indicates  two  distinct  centres  of  attraction. 
It  is  clear  that  if  to  each  of  these  centres  a  monatomic  atom  is 
;  adapted,  the  biatomic  atom  will  be  saturated  and  incapable  of  combin- 
ing with  any  other  body  whatever ;  the  resultant  molecule  will  have 

the  form  ;  but  if  this  atom  is  combined  by  each  of  its  centres 

■  of  attraction  with  one  of  the  centres  of  attraction  of  another  atom,  like 
it  biatomic,  the  molecule  takes  the  form  rV^^-^'  ^^^^^  see 
there  remain  at  a  and  ft  two  non-saturated  centres  of  attraction.  Then 

•  we  could  have  successively  the  chain  '.  ^ !  ^^Txi^^'iTr"'''  others 
still  more  complicated,  until  two  monatomic  atoms  should  come  to 
close  the  molecule  by  giving  it  the  form 


cT — n    ( i   I  )n   n     ®  n   dct   n  ® 
The  combinations  with  polyatomic  radicles  give  no  indication  of 
atomicity,  and  to  detennine  it  we  must  always  have  recourse  to  com- 
binations with  monatomic  radicles. 

Experience  has  proved  that  simple  radicles  or  monatomic  compounds 
never  exist  in  a  free  state  without  being  doubled ;  that  is  to  say, 
without  having  a  molecule  formed  of  2  atoms,  or  of  2  of  the  atomic 
gTOups  which  take  their  place. 

Thus  the  radicles  H ,  CI,  Br.,  etc.,  in  a  free  state,  exist  in  the  forms 
H  I  Cn  Br 

II  )  CI  )  Br 

*  In  these  figures  tlic  circles  or  the  ellipses  represent  atoms  and  the  points  or  the 
lines  placed  inside  represent  their  centres  of  attraction.  Wlien  the  atoms  are  placed 
side  by  side,  the  lines  which  are  made  opposite  indicate  affinities  which  saturate  each 
other.  Simple  points  placed  outside  the  atoms  opposite  the  inierual  points  of  these 
latter  indicate  alTinities  not  saturated.    Thus  C «  »  «  O  means  a  tetratomic  atom,  and 


^i- '— -j-^  aicnifies  a  tetratomic  atom  with  three  affinities  saturated  ;  two  by  a  dia- 
(XE)  ®  •     °  >  J 

tomic  atom,  and  one  by  a  monatomic  atom ;  the  fourth  remaining  free. 
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•and  only  in  these  forms.    There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule, 

•  ■      ■  .       -r  NO^  1 

hyponitrous  acid;  whose  formula  is  NC*,  and  not  •^q2  [• 

Biatomic  radicles,  can  exist  in  a  free  state  with  a  molecule  formed  of 
2  atoms,  as  well  as  wrth  a  molecule  formed  of  only  one. 

It  is  thus  that  the  radicles  O,  S,  Se,  Te  have  molecules  represented 
by  the  symbols — 

b"-  ]  S"  1  Se"  1  Te"  \ 

0"  T  S"  f  Se"  f  Te"  f 

while  the  symbols  Hg",  Cd",  C'H^",  C'W"  represent  both  the  atom  and 
the.  molecule  of  mercury,  cadmium,  ethylene,  and  propylene.  The 
only  known  simple  triatomic  radicles  are  boron,  thallium,  gold  and 
vanadium ;  and  the  only  known  compound  triatomic  radicles  are  allyl 
n3fT5"' 1  "  fCffVAs"' 1  ,^ 

Q3JJ5'"  f'  thebinoxide  of  nitrogen  NO,  and  kakodyl  ^(jna^a^g'M  We 

know  nothing  of  the  constitution  of  the  molecule  of  boron  or  thallium, 
gold  or  vanadium,  whose  vapour  densities  chemists  have  not  jet  suc- 
ceeded in  taking.  As  to  allyl  and  kakodyl,  their  molecule  is  double ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  simple. 

The  known  tetratomic  radicles  of  which  the  density  in  the  gaseous 
state  has  been  ascertained  have  an  atom  which  is  the  same  as  the 
molecule. 

Among  the  known  pentatomic  radicles,  some  have  a  molecule  foi-med 
of  2  atoms  like  nitrogen,  and  others  have  a  molecule  formed  of  4  atoms 
like  phosphorus  and  arsenic. 

Lastly,  the  only  hexatomic  radicle  which  we  have  in  a  free  state, 
benzine  (C^H«)",  has  a  formula  which  corresponds  both  with  the  free 
molecule  of  this  body  and  with  the  radicle  as  it  enters  into  combinations. 

Erom  all  these  facts,  we  gather  that  if  the  radicles  of  uneven  atomi- 
city have  a  tendency  to  have  a  double  molecule  when  in  a  free  state, 
certain  of  them  nevertheless  can  have  a  simple,  and  others  a  quadruple 
molecule. 

M.  Delavaud,  starting  from  the  idea  that  radicles  of  uneven  atomi- 
city can  never  exist  in  a  free  state  without  becoming  doubled,  has  pro- 
pounded a  theory  which  had  already  been  started  by  M.  Erlenmeyer, 
who,  however, had  not  deduced  from  it  such  interesting  consequences; 
M.  Delavaud  thought  that  this  theory  accounted  for  the  non-existence 
of  radicles  of  uneven  atomicity  in  a  free  state,  and  even  the  fact  of  the 
atomicity ;  it  may  be  summed  up  in  two  propositions  : — 

1st.  No  non-saturated  molecule  can  exist  in  a  free  state. 

2nd.  Every  polyatomic  atom  results  from  the  union  of  a  certain 
number  of  monatomic  sub-atoms  capable  either  of  saturating  each  other  or 
of  being  saturated  by  other  radicles.  Thus  the  atom  of  phosphorus  P'' 
would  be  formed  of  five  sub-atoms,  and  we  should  have  P^'  =  (pYfpY)' 
This  being  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  explain  that  a  radicle  may  have 
several  quantivalonces  which  may  differ  by  an  even  number  of  unifs, 
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as  2,  4,  6,  etc. ;  hexatomic  atoms  may  be  bexavalent,  tetravalent,  biva- 
lent, or  neutral ;  and  pentatomic  atoms  may  be  pentavalent,  trivalent, 
or  monovalent. 

Let  us  take  the  atom  of  carbon  C'^=  {cccc).  If  the  four  sub-atoms 
are  saturated  by  4  strange  radicles  we  should  have  (cccc)  ^nd  the 
carbon  C"'  would  act  with  its  maximum  atomicity.  •  -  • 

But  while  two  C  are  saturated  by  strange  radicles"  it  ^ay  be  sup- 
posed that  the  other  two  saturate  each  other,  giving  biatomitf  carbon 

C"=  (^  ^l^^.    Lastly,  if  the  4  sub-atoms  saturate  each  other,  we 

have  free  carbon  0°=  (c  cc  c).    Carbon  has,  therefore,  an 

absolute  atomicity  equal  to  the  number  of  sub-atoms  which  its  che- 
mical atom  contains ;  that  is  to  say,  to  4  ;  it  can,  moreover,  be  bivalent 
or  neutral. 

Let  us  now  take  nitrogen  ;  its  absolute  atomicity  is  equal  to  fi  ve  :  its 
chemical  atom  contains  five  sub-atoms.  Further,  it  may  act  with  the 
quantivalences  5,  3, 1,  but  it  never  can  be  neutral.  It  requires  two  sub- 
atoms  for  a  reciprocal  saturation,  and,  as  the  number  of  these  sub-atoms 
is  uneven,  there  always  remains  at  least  one  that  is  non-saturated. 

11111 
=  (n    n    n    n  n) 

111 

j^"'  =  (n    —   —   n    n    n  n) 

N'    =  (n    —   -    n    n    —   -   n  n) 

If,  tTierefore,  no  non-saturated  molecule  can  exist,  the  atom  of  nitro- 
gen, such  as  we  obtain  in  a  free  state,  can  never  form  a  molecule,  and 
the  molecule  of  free  nitrogen  will  always  contain  at  least  2  atoms,  in 
order  that  the  2  sub-atoms  that  have  remained  non-saturated  in  these 
latter  may  saturate  each  other.  The  molecule  of  free  nitrogen  then 
becomes — 


n  n  — 
n    n  — 


M.  Delavaud's  theory  is  ingenious,  but  it  presents  several  diffi- 
culties. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  see  how  the  sub-atoms  of  which  tliis 
chemist  speaks  remain  together.    Thus,  in  carbide  of  hydrogen, 

/HHH  H 
CI-P  =1111 
\c  c  c  c 

the  four  sub-atoms  are  held  together  by  nothing. 

This  difficulty  may,  nevertheless,  be  eluded  by  admitting  that  the 
sub-atoms  of  which  we  speak  are  all  not  mono,  but  triatomic,  and  by 
not  seeking  to  explain  this  triatomicity,  without  which  we  should  go 
from  theory  to  theory  for  ever.    In  this  case  each  sub-atom  would 

D  2 
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exchange  two  affinities  with  its  neighbour,  and  there  would  remain 
one  free ;  the  hydro-carbon  CH*  would  then  be — 

H      H       H  H 

I         I         I  I 
—  c  c  c  c  

The  triatomicity  of  the  most  simple  radicles  and  the  absence  of  any 
monatomic  radicle  would  well  accord  with  the  triatomicity  of  iodine 
and  the  probable  triatomicity  of  the  other  halogen  bodies. 

The  variability  of  the  quanti valence  of  a  body  would  also  be  equally 
well  explained  by  this  triatomicity  of  the  sub-atoms.  Let  it  be,  for 
example,  oxide  of  carbon,  we  should  have — 

0  c  c 

•      '  '  I      !  !  I    =  (c  c  c  c  0  o)  =  CO. 

1  I  I  I      I  I  I        ^  ^ 
c                  c  0 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  fact  which  overthrows  M.  Delavaud's 
theory ;  this  is  the  existence  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  NO.  According 
to  this  theory  the  radicle  can  only  have  an  uneven  atomicity.  In 
etfect,  if  there  are  two  atoms,  one  of  even,  the  other  of  uneven  atomicity, 
in  whatever  way  they  may  be  united,  the  product  would  always  have 
an  uneven  atomicity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  formula  NO  represents  the  real  molecule  of  the  binoxide  of 
nitrogen.  No  dissociation  can  be  admitted,  because  the  body  in  ques- 
tion is  gaseous.    Such  an  exception  completely  overthrows  this  theory. 

M.  Delavaud's  theory  has  another  inconvenience  which,  even 
1^"^  without  the  exception  just  spoken  of,  would  prevent  its  adoption.  It 
■■' .  goes  beyond  the  hypotheses  permitted  in  experimental  sciences ;  it  is 
'■''•^metaphysical.  In  the  experimental  sciences  theories  ought  only  to  be 
i^the  generalization  or  systemization  of  facts,  which  they  ought  never  to 
exceed.  M.  Delavaud's  theory  exceeds  facts,  since  it  supposes  sub- 
atoms,  whose  existence  is  not  demonstrated.  If  such  theories  were 
allowed,  a  thousand  might  be  propounded  which  would  be  as  justi- 
fiable as  that  of  M.  Delavaud,  and  which  would  reciprocally  oppose 
one  another.  Instead  of  confining  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  expe- 
riment, we  should  arrive  at  empty  reasoning,  like  the  metaphysicians 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  ■ 

For  our  part,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  facts,  we  will 
admit  that  non-satm-ated  molecules  exist  in  a  free  state,  because  the 
oxide  of  carbon  and  many  other  bodies  furnish  proofs  of  it ;  and  we 
shall  also  say  that  radicles  of  uneven  atomicity  can  exist  without 
becoming  doubled,  because  this  takes  place  with  binoxide  of  nitrogen 
NO  and  hyponitrous  acid  NOl 

This  leads  us  to  examine  an  idea  of  M.  Wurtz,  who  sees  an  anomaly 
in  the  fact  that  the  molecules  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus  are  P*  and 
AsS  instead  of  P^  and  As^  and  that  the  molecules  of  biatomic  metals 
are  ITg",  Zn",  Cd",  instead  of  Hg^  Zn^  Cd^ 
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This  objection  does  not  seem  to  be  well  grounded.    Ampere's  law 
does  not  say  that  for  an  equal  volume  all  gases  contain  the  same 
imraber  of  atoms,  but  only  that  they  contain  the  same  number  of  mole- 
cules.   If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  differ- 
ence, which  nothing  would  justify,  between  simple  and  compound 
bodies.    In  these  latter  the  number  of  atoms  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent bodies,  even  though  the  gaseous  volume  occupied  by  the  mole- 
cule remain  the  same.    The  molecular  weights  are  given  by  the  law  of 
Ampere,  but  this  law  gives  no  indications  of  atomic  weights ;  that  is 
•to  say,  of  the  number  of  atoms  which  the  molecule  contains.  This 
•number  may  be  1,  2,  4,  etc.,  and  may  even  vary  in  the  same  body,  as 
1  the  phenomena  of  allotropy  prove.    (See  AUotropy.) 

Is  there  any  anomaly  in  the  following  fact,  that  bodies  resembling 
1  each  other  like  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  have  not  similarly  constituted 
:  molecules  ?  We  think  not.  Analogy  and  resemblance  are  not  identity  ; 
and  because  two  bodies  give  rise  to  many  similar  compounds  it  must 
;  not  thence  be  concluded  that  the  two  series  ought  always  to  be 
identical.    Were  it  otherwise  than  in  the  case  of  atoms  of  even  atomi- 
city, we  do  not  see  why  mercury  should  be  anomalous  rather  than, 
oxygen.    If  there  were  any  anomaly  it  would  rather  be  on  the  side  of 
the  oxygen,  since,  with  the  exception  of  this  body  and  its  three  con- 
geners, all  known  radicles  of  even  atomicity  have  a  simple  molecule. 

We  think  the  molecules  of  simple  bodies  are  in  all  points  analogous 
to  those  of  compound  bodies,  and,  like  these  latter,  may  contain,  accord- 
ing to  the  case,  a  very  variable  number  of  atoms.  The  molecule  of 
phosphoiTis  P*  and  the  molecule  of  mercury  Hg  are  no  more  anomalies 
than  the  molecules  OH^  or  SeCl*. 
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Thirty  years  ago,  M.  Dumas,  generalizing  the  facts  hitherto  known 
relating  to  the  action  which  chlorine  and  bromine  exercise  onorganic 
substances,  for  the  first  time  applied  the  idea  of  type  to  chemistry. 

A  compound  in  his  eyes  constituted  a  molecular  type,  in  which  one 
or  more  atoms  of  one  body  could  be  replaced  by  one  or  more  atoms  of 
another  without  the  type  being  altered.    Thus — 

Acetic  acid   OTPO^ 

Chloracetic  acid   C^I^C10^ 

Bichloracetic  acid   C'IPCPO', 

And  trichloracetic  acid   C^II  CPO\ 

belonged,  according  to  M.  Dumas,  to  the  same  typo,  though  in  the  three 
last  the  hydrogen  of  the  acetic  acid  was  partially  replaced  by  chlorine. 

Laurent,  following  the  same  idea,  asserted  what  has  since  been  proved 
to  be  incorrect.    Ho  said  that  bodies  derived  by  substitution  were 
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always  allied  by  the  closest  analogy  of  properties  to  those  from  which 
they  were  derived. 

Later  still,  Dr.  Williamson  remarked  that  alcohol  C^WO,  already 
regarded  as  an  hydrate  of  the  radicle  ethyl  C^H^  may  be  considered 
as  being  derived  from  a  molecule  of  water  by  the  substitution  of 
ethyl  for  the  half  of  the  hydrogen  :— 

Watei-.  Alcohol. 

The  idea  of  type  thus  advanced  a  step.  In  order  to  class  two 
bodies  in  one  type  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  resemble  each 
other  in  their  properties ;  it  was  sufficient  if  they  were  capable  of 
undergoing  analogous  metamorphoses. 

Finally,  Gerhardt,  generalizing  this  view,  classed  side  by  side  bodies 
having  very  different  properties;  so  that  a  chemical  type  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  general  system  of  reactions.  Acetic  acid,  water, 
and  alcohol,  are  classed  in  the  same  type,  because  these  three  bodies 
undergo  analogous  transformations, 

c'lro 


H 

Acetic  acid. 

H 
H 

Water. 


acid. 


H  f 

Alcohol. 


o 


Aldehyd. 

H  f 

Hydrogen. 

C^H^  1 
Hf 

Hydride  of  ethyl. 


-  0 

Oxygen. 

-  0 

Oxygen. 

-  0 

Oxygen. 

Thus  acetic  acid  may  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen  and  give  origin  to 
aldehyd ;  water  may  equally  lose  its  oxygen  and  give  rise  to  free 
hydrogen;  and  alcohol  can  be  deoxidized  and  furnish  hydride  of 
ethyl. 

Similarly,  when  we  treat  the  preceding  bodies  with  perchloride  of 
phosphorus  they  exchange  their  oxygen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
chlorine,  and  divide  into  2  parts,  giving  an  atom  of  chlorine  to  each  of 
their  2  radicles  : — 


H  I  ^ 


Acetic  acid. 


H 
H 

Water. 


H 

Alcohol 


+    POP    =    PCPO  + 

Perchloride  Oxychloride 
of  phosphorus,     of  phosphorus. 

=    PCPO  + 

Perchloride       Oxychloride  of 
of  phosphorus.  phosphorus. 

+    POP-    =    PCPO  4- 


} 


0    +  PCP 


Perchloride 
of  phosphorus. 


O.xychlorlde  of 
phosphorus. 


C^H='0 
01 

Chloride 
of  acetyl. 

Hydrochloric 
acid. 

cm'  \ 
ci  f 

Chloride  of 
ethyl. 


4- 


^  1 
01  f 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


01  f 

Hydrochloric 
acid. 


+ 


+ 


^  1 

01  r 

Hydrochloric 


acid. 


By  applying  the  word  type  in  this  sense  we  prejudicate  nothing  as 
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to  the  real  gi'ouping  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  nor  the  analogy  of 
properties  which  the  hodies  may  present.  We  only  try  to  explain  the 
reactions  in  a  more  striking  manner,  and  to  bring  together  those  which 

resemble  each  other,  _ 

If  two  hodies  obey  two  different  systems  of  reaction,  they  ought  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  two  different  types. 

If  a  body  were  to  obey  at  the  same  time  two  systems  ot  reaction 
which  characterize  different  types,  it  would  belong  to  both  these  types. 
Its  foi-mula  ought  to  be  given  differently,  according  as  it  would  be 
represented  undergoing  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  series  of  re- 
actions. ^2_^3Q 

There  is  a  body,  aldehyd,  whose  formula  is  generally  jj  |,  placing 
it  in  the  hydrogen  type.  We  thus  indicate  that  this  body  acts,  in  a 
certain  number  of  reactions,  like  hydrogen;  that  there  is  between  it 
and  another  compound,  called  acetic  acid,  the  same  relation  that  there 
is  between  hydrogen  and  water. 

But  if  we  treat  aldehyd  by  oxychloride  of  carbon,  the  following  re- 
action will  be  produced : — 

C^H*0    +    COCF    =    CO^    -f    ^1  j    +       ci  j 

Aldehyd  OxychloTide        Carbonic      Hydrochloric  Chloi-- 

of  carbon.  anhydride.  acid.  acetyl. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  when  we  cause 
oxychloride  of  carbon  to  act  on  water.  ^ 

WO    +    COOT    =    CO^    +    Cl}    +  Clf 

Water  Oxychloride  Carbonic    Hydrochloric  Hydrochloric 

of  carbon.  anhydride.         acid.  acid. 

When  we  want  to  explain  this  last  reaction,  the  aldehyd  ought  to 
receive  the  formula         }  0,  which  places  it  according  to  the  water 

^"^Grerhardt,  after  having  established  the  definite  meaning  of  the  word 
type,  disco'vered  that  aU  reactions  can  be  referred  to  four  principal 
types. 

These  four  types  are : — 

1st.  The  Hydrogen  Type   ^  | 

By  substituting  simple  or  compound  radicles  either  for  one  or  both 
of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  we  obtain  the  formulas— 
a.  Of  simple  monatomic  bodies. 

R  Of  compound  isolable  radicles  of  the  same  atomicity. 

y.  Of  certain  bodies  formed  by  the  union  of  two  different  monatomic 

radicles,  simple  or  compound.  ^    c    ^  ■  -u  i  i 

g.  Of  biatomic  radicles,  simple  or  compound,  of  which  the  molecule 
is  only  formed  by  one  atom  or  by  one  group  in  its  place. 
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2nd.  The  Hydrochloric  Acid  Type  | 
pliir^A  i-f       +1,    1   J  "^-^      -Liogically,  it  IS  useless:  we  can  in 

Srd.  The  Wateii  Type   g  |  0 
In  this  tjpe  are  classed  tlie  oompotmds  whiob  oxyo-en  sulnhnr 

a  part  of  those  wh.eli  these  same  bodies  form  with  biatomio  rad  cL 

Foa  example,  on  replacing  one  H  by  K  (symbol  of  potaslum)  we 
ha™  the  compound  ^  }  O,  and  on  replacing  2H  by  2K  we  have  the 
comi^ound  ^  |  0. 

mulas  ^i^uuum  le  toi  that  of  oxygen,  we  obtain  the  for- 

f|Te;     Kj3^      K|,^^  KJ^^_ 

l*::o*d;:fT^^^^^^^  ^ 


4xH.  The  Ammonia  Type  H 

H 


pHorns,  Lenic,  antinaon^,^^^^^^^^^         °'  ^""^"^'^     -1^^-^^  P^os- 

tain  polyatomic  tSes     To^;^^^^^^^^  bodies  which  con- 

invented  condensed  types,  wLh  at^on^t'  — — '  ^^-'^-dt 
doubled,  tripled,  etc.  ^  P^^^eding  ones 

Eor  these  4  types  we  have  then  ; 

Ist.  The  hydrogen  type,  simple  or  condensed— 

HI  HM  HM  HM 

2nd.  The  hydrochloric  acid  type,  simple  or  condensed— 
H  )  H^  I  H'  )  Tj„  J 

CI/      CP/       CP  I  ••••cp} 
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3rd.  The  water  type,  simple  or  condensed— 

Hl^       HM^,       HM(33      ■  H" 

4th.  The  ammonia  type,  simple  or  condensed—  '  ' 

HI  HM  HM  HM  V  f/i-^,>\t. 

H  In        In^        Inm  .  .  .  h°  In"      v..  «^fCvf^  , 

hJ  ffj  H^J  H°J  "^^^iss:^--^'" 

Lastly,  we  are  able  to  join  to  these  types  mixed  condensed  types 
iformed  \)y  the  union  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water  with  one  or 
mnore  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as 


H 
H 


0 


The  discoveries  of  late  years  have  gi-eatly  augmented  the  import- 
aance  of  these  condensed  types ;  it  is  true  that  objections  have  been 
rraised  to  them  on  the  ground  that  bodies  like  water,  hydrogen,  or 
aammonia,  condensed,  do  not  exist,  and  therefore  cannot  serve  as  types. 

This  objection  is  unfounded.    The  molecular  condensations  in  ques- 
ition  could  only  take  place  under  the  influence  of  polyatomic  radicles. 
(Oxygen  being  saturated  in  water,  we  cannot  understand  why  the  water 
.-should  be  doubled  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
;  if  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  taken  in  two  different  molecules  of  water 
are  replaced  by  an  indivisible  biatomic  radicle,  the  two  molecules  of 
water  will  be  found  united  into  one,  as  the  following  formulas  will 
explain : — 

HI  ^  HI 


TT  f  ^  Double  molecule  proceeding  from  two  molecules  of 

_        ,    \     .     .  water  condensed  by  the  biatomic  radicle  K". 

Two  molecules  of  water. 

Sometimes  for  the  hydrogen  of  one  of  these  types  a  compound  radicle 
is  substituted  which  itself  contains  this  metalloid.  To  distinguish 
the  hydrogen  which  forms  part  of  this  radicle  from  what  remains  of 
the  primitive  formula,  this  latter  receives  the  name  of  typical  hy- 
drogen. 

For  instance,  on  replacing  in  the  formula  of  water  ^  |  0,  an  atom 

of  hydrogen  by  the  radicle  ethyl  C^IP,  we  obtained  the  foimula  of 
alcohol 

H  \ 


Alcohol. 


which  contained  an  atom  of  typical  hydrogen. 

Such  was  the  theory  of  types  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  word. 
\Vc  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  served  its  time.    Wlial  can  it  explain  ? 
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fnlvTo^lf    ^-^-ely  expresses  a  general  system  of  reactions  and  serves 

bodie      ^Tv"'^"  t"'^       ''''''''''  ^^^^^  between  s  ver! 

bodies-  n  this  case  it  is  a  meclianical  means  which  renders  sei^lf 
but  which  has  no  pretence  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  t  lrv  .  ' 
secondly,  a  type  pretends  to  nnite  in  one  categorra  serts  of't  ' 
bodies  fabricated  on  the  same  model,  and  in  tht  Le  t  ll^^^^^ 
M.  Ko  be  remarks,  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  nature  is  limited  to  four 
general  plans  within  which  all  bodies  can  be  classed  •  or  tvl 
represent  the  three  first  degrees  of  condensation  of  mWter  ' 

rhis  IS  the  opinion  which  has  been  finally  adopted  by  M.  Wurtz 
Bu  It  IS  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  in  this  case  Gerhardfs  types 
n  sufficient.    As  many  would  be  required  as  there  are  differen^atomi 
cities;  and  as  the  condensation  of  polyatomic  radicles  may  give  rise  to 
LTefi^te      ^  thenumberof  types'mVbecom: 

Moreover,  already  the  problem  proposed  to  be  solved  has  changed 
The  ques  ion  no  longer  is  to  classify  reactions,  but  to  determine  the 
intimate  structure  of  the  molecule  by  establishing  in  what  maZr  the 
atoms  are  bound  together.  Chemistry  has  already  be^  able  to 
approach  this  problem,  and  in  many  cases,  more  particliTy  1  o^l 
chemistry,  has  been  able  to  solve  it.    Our  rational  formulas  the  efore 

-  molecule       '  "^''"''^  constituting  a 

To  understand  these  formulas,  however  complicated  they  may  be,  it 
suffices  to  know  that  the  polyatomic  radicles  which  are  on  one  side  of  the 
bracket  serve  to  join  the  radicles  of  different  atomicity  which  are  on 
the  other  side.  Thus  the  formula  ^'^j  0  signifies  that  in  alcohol 
5  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  directly  united  with  the  carbon,  while  the 
sixth  atom  IS  only  joined  to  it  by  the  medium  of  the  oxygen.  The 

same  fact  may  be  expressed  by  the  more  complicated  formula 

^  The  choice  of  the  rational  formula  depends  on  what  we  wanfto 
indicate.  In  many  cases  the  old  typical  formulas  are  sufficient.  Some- 
times formulas  of  the  kind  just  given  better  show  the  constitution  and  the 
system  of  reactions  of  a  body ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  usually  preferable 
to  employ  M  Kekul^'s  signs,  by  means  of  which  confusion  is  more 
surely  avoided.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  wish  to  give  the  rational 
formula  of  ethjl-crotonic  acid  C^H'»0^  it  mav  be  written  in  various 
ways,  among  which  two  will  seem  different,  but  in  reality  they  indi- 
cate the  same  body.    These  are  the  formulas  ■ 


cm'  p 

■q   and  C 

OH 


w 
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hich,  given  symbolically,  take  the  following  form : 

H 


C 


CE 


XZD 


0 


O|l)0  0 


H 


C 


I — n  ®  ®  cr-  I   I  O 

HH  ^ 


•  > 


H 
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We  will  nse  all  these  methods  of  materializing  (so  to  speak)  onr 
thoughts,  adopting  in  each  case  that  which  appears  the  most  simple 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  capable  of  being  understood. 

With  the  theory  of  types,  it  would  seem  logical  to  abandon  the 
words  typical  hydrogen,  typical  oxygen,  typical  nitrogen,  etc.  Never- 
theless, we  will  retain  it,  because  it  is  useful  to  designate  important 

*  We  have  said  that  in  rational  formulas  polyatomic  radicles  placed 
by  the  side  of  a  bracket  serve  to  join  those  placed  on  the  other^^side, 
and  we  have  given,  as  example,  the  formula  of  alcohol  jja  f^' 
which  indicates  that  the  hydrogen  Ha  differs  from  that  which  forms 
part  of  the  group  C^H*  in  that  it  is  only  joined  to  the  carbon  by  means 
of  the  oxygen.  In  whatever  way  the  formula  of  alcoho  may  be 
written,  this  fact  remains  the  same  ;  and  it  is  therefore,  useful  to  pos- 
sess a  word  to  distinguish  this  atom  of  hydrogen  Ha  from  all  the 
others.  The  word  typical  hydrogen  having  been  employed  up  to  the 
present  time  in  this  acceptation,  we  will  retain  It. 

It  is  the  same  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen  :  we  call  these  bodies 
tvnical  in  every  case  where,  instead  of  being  united  by  all  their 
centres  of  attraction  to  the  same  polyatomic  radicle,  they  are  united 
by  each  of  these  centres  to  different  radicles  which  they  serve  to 
join. 
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When  sodium  or  potassium  is  made  to  act  on  the  hydrogen  com- 
pounds of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine,  or  on  the  more  compli- 
cated hydrogen  compounds  which  contain  oxygen  or  one  of  its  congeners 
rsulphur  selenium,  tellurium) ,  it  always  happens  in  the  case  of  chloiine, 
bromine 'iodine,  or  fluoiine,  and  often  in  that  of  oxygen  or  analogous 
compounds,  that  the  metal  partially  or  wholly  displaces  the  hydrogen. 
This  gas  then  becomes  disengaged  in  a  free  state,  and  the  metal  takes 

^^^Thfs^^reaction  is  easily  produced  with  water.  Submitted  to  the 
action  of  sodium,  this  liquid  exchanges  a  moiety  or  the  whole  of  its 
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hydrogen  for  the  metal,  giving  .odie  hydrate  or  anhydrous  oxide  of 

Water.  Sodi„m  ^      ..  ) 


Sodium.  Anhydrous  oxide  Hydrogen, 

of  sodium. 


The  reaction  of  alkaline  metals  (potassium,  sodium  etc  Uu  hvd,„ 

place  in  certain  cases  by  another  Cgener^I  nr^es   w,  T  ' 
qnenee  may  become  a  means  of  classiflcation  '"^ 

.a^:g"t^^m:t^::trctestir-^^^^^^  * 

,  sodium. 

but  we  can  also  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  making  hydrochloric  acid 
act  on  the  hydrate  of  sodium.  A  double  dccompositin  ten  tat^ 
place,  m  which  ehlonde  of  sodium  and  water  are  formed- 

+     ^H^}0     =      Na,  ^ 

Hydrochloric  Hydrate  niV  J 

All  bodies  wlaich  on  contact  with  metaUic  liydrates,  W  the  property 
of  undergon.g  a  double  decomposition,  in  which  the  hydroirwhth 
they  contain,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  is  replaced  by  a  meta^  TtZ 
same  time  that  water  is  formed,  have  receiled  the  yne^al  1^^^^^ 

Acids  are,  therefore,  hydrogen  compounds,  of  tvMch  the  hydronen  mavbe 
wholly  or  partly  replaced  ly  metals,  ly  raeans\f  douUe  deco4o2Z  ^hthe 
tdXT       '  ^^-'--i^^--^^^^^-^^-  tales  the  nZ 

The  hydrates  which  possess  the  property  of  producing  double 
decomposition  with  the  acids  have  received  the  geneHc  name  of  bases 

Bases,  therefore,  are  hydrates  of  metals,  or  compound  radicles,  capable  of 
excMngmg  their  metal  or  their  radicle  for  the  hydrogen  of  acids  by7nemi 
of  double  decomposition. 

We  have  seen  that  when  we  subtract  from  a  compound  body  one 
or  more  of  the  atoms  which  constitute  it,  the  residue  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  a  radicle  of  precisely  equal  atomicity  to  the  sum  of  those  of 
the  atoms  eliminated. 
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If,  therefore,  an  acid  contains  one  or  more  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen, 
and  it  be  made  to  lose  this  hydrogen,  the  residue  will  act  as  a  radicle 
of  atomicity  eqiial  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  lost  by  the  acid. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  sulphuric  acid  SQ-'H^  If  be  taken 
from  it,  the  residue  SO*  will  act  as  a  biatomic  radicle.  Again,  in  nitric 
acid  NO'H,  on  taking  away  PI,  we  have  the  residue  NO',  which  will 
act  as  a  monatomic  radicle.  So  also  in  water  WO,  if  we  suppress  one 
atom  of  hydrogen,  we  have  the  monatomic  residue  OH.  M.  Cannizzaro 
proposed  giving  to  these  different  residues  the  name  of  halogen  residues, 
SO*  would  then  be  the  halogen  residue  of  sulphuric  acid,  NO'  that  of 
nitric  acid,  OH  that  of  water.  The  same  chemist  recently  proposed  to 
give  to  this  latter  residue  the  special  name  of  hydroxyl,  for  convenience 
in  speaking.  In  this  case  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  chlorine  and  its 
congeners,  and  the  halogen  residues  are  simple  halogen  bodies. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  again  consider  the  double  decomposition 
Avhich  takes  place  between  an  acid  and  a  base,  say,  between  hydrate  of 
potassium  and  nitric  acid — 

NO'H     +     KOH     =     NO'K     +  HOH 

Nitric  Hydrate  of  Nitrate  of  Water, 

acid.  potassium.  potassium. 

We  there  see  that  nitric  acid  loses  its  hydrogen  H,  and  the  base 
its  metal  K ;  there  are,  therefore,  four  residues  :  on  one  side  the  halogen 
residue  NO'  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  potassium;  on  the  other 
hydroxyl  OH,  and  hydrogen.  The  two  first  of  these  residues  unite  to 
form  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  the  two  latter  combine  to  form  water. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  said,  either  that  the  nitrate  of  potassium 
results  from  the  substitution  of  potassium  for  the  basic  hydrogen  of 
the  nitric  acid,  or  that  this  body  results  from  the  substitution  of  the 
halogen  residue  of  the  nitric  acid  for  the  oxhydryle  which  the  hydrate 
of  potassium  contained. 

The  compounds  which  result  from  the  reaction  of  acids  on  bases  have 
received  the  name  of  salts. 

Salts  may  be  thus  defined  :  products  ivhich  result  from  the  substitution  of 
metals  for  the  basic  hydrogen  of  acids  ;  or  products  which  result  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  halogen  residue  of  acids  for  the  oxhydryle  of  bases. 

Besides  the  reciprocal  action  which  they  exercise  on  each  other,  and 
which  serves  to  characterise  ihem,  soluble  acids  and  bases  have  proper- 
ties which  enable  them  to  be  readily  recognised. 

Soluble  acids  have  a  sour  taste,  and  possess  the  property  of  changing 
the  blue  colour  of  litmus  to  red.  Soluble  bases,  on  the  contrary,  have 
an  astringent  taste,  and  bring  back  to  blue  the  litmus  reddened  by  an 
acid.    The  action  of  acids  and  bases  on  litmus  is  explained  as  follows  : 

Litmus  contains  a  blue  organic  salt,  the  lithmate  of  lime.  When  we 
substitute  for  the  calcium  in  this  body  any  metal  whatever,  the  blue 
colour  of  the  compound  remains.  But  if  the  element  substituted  be 
hydrogen,  the  coloured  body,  which  then  takes  the  name  of  lithmic  acid, 
becomes  red. 
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The  halogen  residue  which,  in  the  lithmate  of  lime,  is  combined 
W]th  the  calcium,  and  which  in  lithmic  acid  is  united  to  the  hydrogen 
possesses  affinities  so  feeble  that  it  can  easily  be  displaced  by  the  halogei; 
residue  of  all  the  other  acids,  even  the  weakest.    Then  the  litmus 
returns  to  red  under  the  influence  of  the  acids. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  cause  a  base  to  act  on  the  reddened  litmus 
that  IS  to  say  on  the  lithmic  acid,  a  metallic  lithmate  is  formed  which 
IS  blue,  and  the  litmus  regains  its  original  colour. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  SALTS. 

Philosophically,  acids  and  bases  ought  to  be  considered  as  salts.  Let 
us  take  the  last,  for  example :  it  is  clear  that  nitrate  of  potassium  is 
analogous  m  its  constitution  to  nitric  acid  and  hydrate  of  potassium  • 
It  only  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  it  contains  the  halogen  residue  of 
an  acid  instead  of  that  of  water,  and  it  differs  from  the  first  in  that  it 
contams  potassium  instead  of  hydrogen,  as  the  electro-positive  element 
Acids,  therefore,  are  salts  which  contain  hydrogen  instead  of  a  metal 
as  their  electro-positive  element;  and  bases  are  salts  which  contain 
hydroxyl  instead  of  the  halogen  residue  of  an  acid. 

Salts  are  divided  primarily  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  first  con- 
tains binary  salts  ;  these  are  the  metallic  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides, 
and  fluorides  :  they  have  been  called  by  Berzelius,  haloid  salts.  The 
second  class  contains  the  oxy-salts.  Each  of  these  latter  contains  at 
least  three  elements.  Although  the  Unary  theory  of  salts,  from  which 
this  classification  originated,  is  no  longer  believed  in,  yet  the  classifi- 
cation  Itself  is  found  exceedingly  convenient,  and  therefore  is  retained. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  HALOID  SALTS. 

The  constitution  of  haloid  salts  is  so  simple  that  it  need  not  detain 
us  long.  These  result  in  fact  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  monatomic 
radicles.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows : —  ^  ^  i 

e  0  0  0 
H  Cl         K  CI 

but  the  constitution  of  these  salts  becomes  more  difficult  to  explain 
when  they  combine  to  form  double  salts,  as  the  double  chloride  of 
silver  and  sodium       |    j  | 

Then,  the  four  bodies  being  monatomic,  we  do  not  see  what  unites 
the  saturated  molecule  of  chloride  of  silver  to  the  equally  saturated 
molecule  of  sodic  chloride. 

M.  Kekule,  to  explain  this  fact,  supposes  that  there  exists  in  che- 
mistry combinations  of  two  orders.    According  to  him,  the  true  che- 
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mical  combinations  fonned  by  tlie  union  of  atoms  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  combinations  which  result  from  the  union  of  several 
molecriles,  and  to  which  M.  Kekule  gives  the  name  of  molecular  com- 
binations. This  theory  admitted,  we  explain  by  it  the  double  haloid 
salts,  by  supposing  that  they  result  from  the  junction  of  two  distinct 

molecules.  ,     t    t..  i  mr. 

The  fact  of  such  molecular  combinations  cannot  be  doubted,  ihe 
existence  of  water  of  crystallization  {see  Water  of  Crystallization) 
proves  it  abundantly ;  but  when  we  consider  that  these  combinations 
almost  always  assume  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid  state,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  chlorides  can  possess  such  a  constitution.  M.  Deville  has, 
in  fact,  obtained  double  chlorides  which  distil  regularly  at  a  veiy  high 
temperature. 

According  to  my  ideas,  this  is  how  we  may  explain  the  existence  of 
these  bodies.  Though  ordinarily  monovalent,  iodine  has  an  atomicity 
really  equal  to  3.    This  is  deduced  from  the  existence  of  chloride  of 

f  OC'H'O 

iodine  ICP  and  of  a  compound  I  {  OC'H«0  obtained  by  M.  Schutzen- 

berger,  and  which  results  from  the  substitution  of  three  atoms  of 
oxacetyl  for  three  atoms  of  chlorine  of  the  chloride.  Being  triatomic, 
iodine  may  sometimes  act  with  a  qrianti valence  equal  to  three,  and  then 
the  double  iodides  are  easy  to  explain.    The  bond  between  the  two 

molecules  is  the  triatomic  iodine.  The  formula  |  2  -"^  |^  of  the 
double  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  may  be  written  in  conformity 
with  this  theory  ^^^sjl',  and  it  may  be  explained  by  the  following 
symbolical  figure : —         ^  IKK 

(I    I    «)( I    I    I  )  ®  ® 


(I     I  X  I     I  ~T)(  I     I  ~T) 

Hg"       I  I 

This  admitted,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  fluorine  have  the  greatest 
analogy  with  iodine.  Though  in  all  cases  positively  known  these 
bodies  are  monovalent,  it  may  nevertheless  be  supposed  that  they  have 
a  real  atomicity  equal  to  3,  and  that  this  atomicity,  which  is  nowhere 
else  manifested,  shows  itself  in  the  double  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
fluorides.  These  salts  will  then  answer  to  formulas  analogous  to  those 
we  have  given  for  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury.  Thus  the 
double  chloride  of  silver  and  sodium  may  be  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing figure  :— 

CI  Ag 
(I    I    JJ  (!) 
® (I    I    I  ) 

Na  CI 

This  theory  of  double  haloid  salts,  though  not  established  by  strict 
proofs,  seems  to  me  to  be  preferable  to  that  given  by  M.  Kekule. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  OXY-SALTS. 

These  salts  contain  never  less  than  three  elements,  and  sometimes 
more:  it  will  be  snfficient  if  we  establish  the  constitution  of  ternary 
salts ;  those  salts  which  contain  four  elements  and  more  resemblino- 
them  precisely.  ^ 

Ternary  salts  always  contain  among  their  elements  either  oxygen 
or  one  of  its  congeners.  A  part  at  least  of  this  oxygen  (or  its  con- 
gener) serves  to  unite  the  metal  to  the  other  simple  body  or  compound 
radicle  which  the  salt  contains,  and  this  union  requires  as  many  atoms 
of  oxygen  as  there  are  atoms  of  metal. 

Thus  sulphuric  acid  SO^H*  ought  to  be  written  S0*"|  to  indi- 
cate that  H«  are  united  to  the  group  SO^"  by  the  medium  of  two  atoms 
of  oxygen ;  carbonate  of  potassium  CO^K^  ought  to  be  CO"  |  ^|  to 
show  that  it  is  by  the  medium  of  the  oxygen  that  CO"  is  joined  to  K^ 

The  following  figures  render  this  constitution  easy  to  be  under- 
stood : — 


'0  0 


CT  nn 


0H 


0  cT—n  0 
S 


KePo  0  ofleK 

i!J  OZZD  li 


D 


C 

SO*.H*  CO\K« 


But  it  is  not  sufiScient  to  affirm  that  in  salts  the  metal  is  united  to 
the  metalloid  by  the  medium  of  oxygen  or  of  one  of  its  congeners,  an 
experimental  demonstration  must  be  given  of  this  fact,  and  the  most 
conclusive  is  the  action  which  perchloride  of  phosphorus  (POP)  exer- 
cises on  the  acids  and  oxygenized  bodies  in  general. 

This  action  consists  in  the  perchloride  of  phosphorus  taking  an  atom 
of  oxygen  to  form  oxy-chloride  of  phosphorus  (PCPO),  while  the  two 
atoms  of  chlorine,  abandoned  by  the  perchloride,  are  substituted  for 
the  atom  of  oxygen  which  the  oxygenized  body  has  lost. 

(C^H^O)     +     (POP)      =      (PCPO)     -^  (C^H^CP) 

Aldehyd.  Perchloride  Oxychloride  Chloride  of 

of  phosphorus.  of  phosphorus.  Ethylene. 

Every  time  that  oxygen,  which  is  biatomic,  has  its  two  centres  of 
affinity  saturated  by  one  radicle  it  is  evident  that  the  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  take  its  place ;  that  is  to  say,  they  combine  with  this  radicle, 
forming  a  single  compound,  as  in  the  example  just  given. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  oxygenized  compound  contains  two  radicles 
united  by  the  medium  of  the  oxygen ;  that  is  to  say,  if  each  of  the  two 
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centres  of  affinity  of  the  oxygen  is  united  to  a  different  radicle,  as  in 
the  acetate  of  potassinm    ^  ^  ]^  |  0  ^ 

C  0  0 

C"i    I     I    jPCj  i_)G  U 

®  ®  ®  C  I     I     I  ®  K 

when  chlorine  is  substituted  for  the  oxygen,  these  two  radicles 
separate,  the  monatomio  chlorine  not  being  able  to  unite  them  as  did 
the  biatomic  oxygen.  Then  we  obtain  two  diiferent  chlorinated  bodies, 
or  two  molecules  of  the  same  chlorinated  body,  if  there  is  identity 
between  the  two  radicles  combined  with  the  oxygen. 

((C'H-0)J  O)  +  (POP)  =  (PCl-0)    +    (g,})  +  (C'H-O)} 

Acetate  of  Perchlorirte        Oxycbloride  Chloride  Chloride 

potassium.  of  phosphorus.     of  phosphorus.        of  potassium.  of  acetyl. 

The  following  symbolical   designs  show   clearly  the  difference 
between  the  two  reactions  which  we  have  given  as  examples. 
1st.  Ejcample  : — 

PI 

C  OH  .-^i!  , 

f  I     I     I    IDCJ  L)  ®      1.     ®  ®  ®  ®  ® 

®  ®  ®  C  I     I     »    m  C  I     I     ■ .  JL— L3 

— 0  P 


C^H^O  POP 

_SL.    0  Q  H 

®  ®  ®  ClZD  I     Ci    I     I   HP  ®  ®  ® 

(III   i   n  ®  ®  ®  ( I   I   I  n 

P  G 

PCPO  C^H^CP 


2nd.  Example 


_5-.  CI 

®  ®  ®       0     ^  '  ^ 


!!_  j_X)crzijCLzr:)   i    ®  ®  ®  ®  ® 
D  (I  »  '  n ®   '  !— i.) 

^         ^0         K  P 

0  K   C  0  CI 

_     ®  ®  ®  CTZD     I     ®    4_  C I    I    LlDej_lJ  ® 

—  dni  I   '  *"y       ®  ^  ®  ®  ®  ( I   I  i~iD 

P               CI  c 

PCPO           KCl  C^ffOCl 

It  is  clear  that  if  in  the  compound  ( j^''  |-  Oa\ 

C           0  Oa 


rr  I   I  i")CTZT)rr_i.:) 
®  ®  ®  cTZXzmD  ® 
C  1^ 

two  atoms  of  chlorine  were  substituted  for  the  atom  of  oxygen  a  which 
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unites  the  potassium  K  to  the  group  (C^H'O),  the  molecule  would  he 
found  represented  by  the  following  figure  : 

C  0    CI  CI 

c »    I    I  _r)CjIZD  ®  ® 

®  ®  ®  Ci     I     I     I)  ® 

C  K 

This  figure  shows  that  the  atom  of  chlorine  and  the  atom  of  potas- 
sium which  are  on  the  right,  not  being  joined  to  the  remainder  of  the 
molecule,  ought  to  be  separated  from  it.  This  is  what  really  takes  place. 

The  reaction  which  the  perchloride  exercises  on  oxy-salts  shows 
that  these  bodies  always  contain  at  least  two  simple  or  compound 
radicles  united  by  means  of  oxygen.  Of  these  radicles,  the  one  which 
has  no  metallic  properties  takes  the  name  of  the  acid  radicle.  These 
radicles  generally  receive  names  which  are  formed  by  substituting  the 
termination  yl  in  place  of  the  terminations  of  the  generic  names  of  the 
salts  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Thus  the  acid  radicle  (C*H^O)  which 
acts  in  the  acetates  has  received  the  name  of  acetyl. 

The  halogen  residues  of  acids  are  only  the  radicles  of  these  acids, 
plus  the  oxj'gen  destined  to  unite  these  radicles  to  the  metals.  In 
each  case  they  receive  a  particular  name,  which  is  made  by  prefixing 
oxy  to  the  name  of  the  radicle  which  the  halogen  residue  contains. 

Thus  the  radicle  (C^H^'O)  of  acetates  joined  to  0  forms  the  halogen 
residue  of  acetic  acid  (C^H^OO),  the  radicle  (C^PPO)  having  received 
the  name  of  acetyl,  the  halogen  residue  (C^H^OO)  is  called  oxyacetyl, 
or  more  simply  oxacetyl. 


NEUTEAL,  ACID,  BASIC,  AND  DOUBLE  SALTS. 

"When  the  radicle  of  an  acid  is  monatomic,  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen 
may  be  united  to  it  by  the  medium  of  oxygen.  The  acid  which  is 
derived  from  this  radicle  then  contains  a  simple  molecule  of  hydroxyl, 
and  is  called  monatomic.  "When,  on  the  contrary,  the  radicle  of  an  acid 
is  polyatomic,  each  of  its  free  centres  of  attraction  is  saturated  by  hy- 
droxyl OH,  the  acid  then  contains  a  number  of  molecules  of  hydroxyl 
equal  to  that  which  indicates  the  atomicity  of  the  radicle,  it  is  called 
polyatomic,  and  the  degree  of  its  atomicity  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  molecules  of  hydroxyl  which  it  contains. 

Acetic  acid(C'H^O),  (OH)  is  monatomic,  sulphuric  acid  (^SO^"|Qg^ 

fOHv 

bjatomic,  phosphoric  acid  (  PO'"  <  OH   triatomic,  etc, 

^  iOH/ 

It  is  the  same  with  bases.  If  a  metal  is  monatomic,  it  can  only 
fix  a  single  halogen  residue  of  water ;  if  it  is  biatomic,  it  will  fix  two ; 
if  triatomic,  three,  and  so  on.  In  the  first  case,  bases  are  called  mona- 
tomic, and  in  the  others  polyatomic.  Here  again  the  degree  of  their 
atomicity  is  determined  by  the  number  of  molecules  of  hydroxyl  which 
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they  contain.    Thus  the  hydrate  of  potassium  (KOH)  is  monatomio, 

I  OH^ 
OH 


Ft 


OH 
OH 
OH 


the  hydrate  of  barium  ^Ba"  |  q^^^  biatomic,  ferric  hydrate 

hexatomic,  etc.  ^      [  OH 

These  denominations  are  evidently  bad.  We  have  seen  that  the 
words  mono,  bi,  tri,  atomic  have  quite  another  meaning.  It  would 
be  much  better,  as  M.  Eogoisky  advised,  to  call  acids  and  bases  mono, 
bi,  tri,  hydi-ique,  to  express  how  many  halogen  residues  of  water 
OH  these  bodies  contain,  Nevertheless,  the  words  mono,  bi,  tri, 
atomic  being  so  univerally  used,  we  must  conform  to  the  usage,  but 
must  point  out  that  it  is  very  important  not  to  confound  the  two  mean- 
ings attributed  to  the  word  atomicity.  This  confusion  is  easy  to  avoid 
because  one  of  the  acceptations  of  the  word  is  only  applied  to  radicles, 
while  the  other  applies  to  the  molecules  which  contain  hydroxyl. 

In  an  acid,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl,  otherwise  called  typical 
hydrogen,  can  be  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by  a  positive  radicle.  When 
the  hydrogen  is  wholly  replaced,  the  salts  are  called  neutral,  because 
they  no  longer  possess  any  of  the  properties  which  characterize  acids. 

^Vhen  the  typical  hydrogen  is  only  partially  replaced,  the  salts  which 
are  formed  still  retain  acid  properties,  and  are  therefore  called  acid 
salts. 

Thus,  in  sulphuric  acid  ("SO^"  |  Qg^,  an  atom  of  a  metal  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  two  atoms  of  a  metal  for  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

The  salt  which  is  obtained  in  the  first  case  ^SO*"  |  q|^  ^  is  an  acid 

salt,  and  in  the  second  case  ^SO^"  |  qj^  ^  a  neutral  salt. 

Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  which 
an  acid  contains,  this  acid  can  never  give,  with  one  metal,  more  than 
one  neutral  salt,  while  the  number  of  acid  salts  that  it  can  form  is 
equal  to  the  number  which  expresses  its  atomicity,  less  one. 

Bases  also,  in  double  decompositions,  may  undergo  the  replacement 
of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  their  typical  hydrogen  by  the  radicle  of  an 
acid.  The  salts  which  result  are  neutral  when  the  whole  of  their 
typical  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced ;  but  when  the  substitution  affects 
only  a  part  of  this  element  the  salts  formed  retain  their  basic  pro- 
perties, and  are  therefore  termed  basic  salts. 

Thus  in  hydrate  of.  barium  (^Ba"  |  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 

may  be  replaced  by  the  radicle  of  acetic  acid,  acetyl  (C'^PFO) the 

/      I  TOC^H^OTn 
compound  (l^a"  j  j^QfwjpQy  'which  results  from  this  reaction  is  a  neu- 

K  2 
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tral  salt.    But  acetyl  may  only  be  substituted  for  a  single  atom  of 

hydrogen,  and  then  we  have  the  basic  salt  (Bq,"  |  qh'"'^'^)- 

When  the  different  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  of  acids  or  bases  are 
replaced  by  different  radicles,  the  salts  which  result  from  these  sub- 
stitutions are  called  double  salts. 

Sulphate  of  potassium  and  sodium  (sO^"  |  is  a  double  salt. 

It  would  be  the  same  of  a  body  which  should  have  for  formula 

Aceto-nitrate  of  lead  (hypothetical). 

Certain  acid  or  basic  salts,  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  lose 
water  and  give  rise  to  new  salts,  which  used  to  be  called  anhydrous  add 

salts  or  anhydro-salts.    Thus  the  acid  sulphate  of  sodium  (^SO^"  |  q^^^ 
when  heated,  loses  water,  and  gives  the  salt 

SO«"{ONa| 

^SO-{oNaJ 

These  compounds,  as  we  clearly  see  from  the  discoveries  in  organic 
chemistry  made  by  M.  Wurtz  and  M.  Lourencjo,  are  really  neutral 
salts  derived  from  particular  acids  or  bases  differing  from  those  which 

.  .  ,  /SO^"/ONa\ 

gave  ongm  to  the  primitive  salts.    The  compound  \0  for 

\S0"'{0Na/' 

/SO*" 

example,  is  derived  from  the  acid  (        )0  . 

\so-{oh/ 

Certain  acids  have  this  remarkable  property,  that  all  their  atoms  of 
typical  hydi-ogen  cannot  bo  replaced  by  positive  metals.  Then  we 
say  that  their  basicity  is  less  than  their  atomicity,  and  the  number 
which  expresses  their  basicity  is  that  of  their  atoms  of  hydrogen 
capable  of  being  replaced. 

Lactic  acid  (^G^WO"  |         contains  two  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen ; 

it  is  therefore  biatomic.  But  only  one  of  these  atoms  of  hydrogen  can' 
be  replaced  by  a  positive  metal.    This  acid  is  therefore  monobasic. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  typical  hydrogen  of  an  acid 
can  be  exchanged  for  positive  metals  by  double  decomposition,  we  say 
that  its  basicity  equals  its  atomicity. 

Analogy  shows  us  polyatomic  bases  whose  typical  hydrogen  can  only 
be  partially  replaced  by  acid  radicles.  Then  we  say  that  their  aciditj'-  is 

/   roHv  • 

less  than  their  atomicity.    A  base  ^E"'j  OH j,  in  which  H*  can  only  be 
replaced  by  negative  radicles,  will  be  triatomic  and  .biacid. 
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When  salts  react  upon  each  other,  they  give  rise  to  double  decomposi- 
tions which  we  can  generally  foresee  by  bearing  in  mind  the  two 
laws  Avhich  we  are  going  to  explain,  and  the  discovery  of  which  is  due 
to  Berthollet. 

Bertliollet's  Laws.  —When  we  cause  two  salts  to  react  (by  salts  we 
mean  both  acids  and  bases)  by  means  of  a  solvent,  if,  by  double  de- 
composition, a  new  salt  can  be  produced  less  soluble  than  those  which 
we  have  mixed,  this  salt  will  be  produced. 

When  we  apply  dry  heat  to  two  salts,  if,  by  double  decomposition,  a 
new  salt  can  be  produced  more  volatile  than  the  salts  previously  mixed, 
this  salt  will  be  produced. 

Example  :  If  we  mix  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  ^Ba"|^|^  with  a 

solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  |),  as  a  double  decomposition  between 

these  bodies  would  produce  sulphate  of  barium  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
according  to  the  equation  : 

(Ba"{8l)  +  (1°"])  -  (-iS)  -  (-}) 

Chloride  Sulphate  Chloride  Sulphate 

of  barium.  of  zinc.  of  zinc.  of  barium. 

and  as,  further,  the  sulphate  of  barium  is  insoluble,  the  double  decom- 
position takes  place. 

So,  if  we  heat  sulphate  of  ammonium  with  chloride  of  barium,  there 
will  be  produced  sulphate  of  barium  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 
on  account  of  the  volatility  of  this  latter  salt,  according  to  the 
equation  : 

(S0»'{0gl;})  +  (B..{g)  -  (sO."{0}b..)  +2(NH.|) 

Sulphate  of  Chloride  Sulphate  Chloride 

ammonium.  of  barium.  of  barium.  of  ammonium. 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  these  two  laws  ; 

Every  time  that  two  salts  are  brought  together,  and  whatever  may 
bo  their  solubility  or  their  volatility,  a  double  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  there  is  a  division  between  the  negative  radicles  and  the 

positive  radicles.  Thus,  if  we  cause  sulphate  of  sodium  (^SO'"|q^^^ 
to  react  with  chloride  of  potassium  there  is  produced  a  mixture 

of  these  two  salts,  giving  sulphate  of  potassium  (^^O^'  j  qk)'  chlo- 
ride of  sodiuin 

2(sO-{ONa)    +  .(I) 

Sulphato,  of  Chloride  of 

•  Boilium.  potassium. 

=  (S0<"{S^)  +  (S0"{P+2(;J,})+2(^|'1). 

Sulphato  Sulphato  Cliloridu  Clilorido 

of  potassium.  orsodium.  of  polasbluni.         of  sodium. 
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Then  if  all  these  new  salts  are  soliible  they  will  remain  in  solution; 
and  unless  they  have  different  colours  from  the  primitive  ones,  there 
will  be  nothing  perceptible  to  indicate  the  change  which  has'  taken 
place.  It  will  be  the  same  if  we  operate  by  means  of  dry  heat,  and 
all  the  products  are  fixed.  But  if  one  of  the  salts  be,  in  the  first  case, 
insoluble,  or  in  the  second  volatile,  it  will  be  precipitated  or  evaporate' 
and  the  equilibrium  will  be  destroj^ed,  as  one  of  the  teiTQs  which 
should  serve  to  constitute  it  will  be  wanting.  A  second  division  will 
occur  between  the  elements  which  remain  ;  the  new  quantity  of  in- 
soluble or  volatile  salt  will  in  its  turn  be  eliminated.  A  third  division 
succeeds  to  the  second,  and  the  process  will  continue  until  the  whole 
of  the  radicles,  which  by  their  union  formed  an  insoluble  or  volatile 
salt,  are  eliminated. 

According  to  M.  Malaguti,  when  a  division  between  two  different 
salts  tlius  occurs,  the  quantities  of  salts  which  are  foi-med  are  not 
equivalent  to  each  of  the  primitive  ones,  but  seem  to  be  proportional 
to  the  force  with  Avhich  their  elements  are  capable  of  entering  into 
combination. 

For  example,  if  we  have  two  salts,  one  of  which  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  electro-positive  radicle  A  with  the  electro-negative  radicle  B,  and 
the  other  by  the  combination  of  the  electro-negative  radicle  B  with 
another  electro-positive  radicle  A',  the  force  with  which  the  radicle  A  is 
capable  of  uniting  with  the  radicle  B  being  to  that  of  the  radicle  A'  as 
3  :  2,  the  quantities  of  A-j-B  and  A'+B  which  arise  will  also  be  as  3  ;  2. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  mix  100  molecules  of  acetate  of  barium 
{B&"  1  QQ2|j8Q J    and   100   molecules   of  neutral  nitrate  of  lead 

(^Pb"  I  ONO^J-  ^®  ^^^^^  see  by  experiment  that  a  double  decompo- 
sition takes  place  between  77  molecules  of  each  of  these  salts.  This 
niimber  77,  which  expresses  the  molecular  quantity  of  the  two  salts 
which  mutually  decompose,  is  called  the  coefficient  of  decomposition 
of  the  two  saline  bodies. 

If  we  reverse  the  preceding  experiment ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  mix 
100  molecules  of  nitrate  of  barium  (Pa"  |  ^^^A  and  100  molecules 
of  acetate  of  lead  (^Pb"  {  ^^.gso),  only  22  molecules  of  each  kind  will 
undergo  decomposition.  This  figure  22  will  be  the  coefficient  of  de- 
composition of  the  two  new  saline  bodies.  As,  added  to  the  preceding, 
it  gives  100,  we  conclude  that,  whatever  may  be  the  two  bodies 
reacting  on  each  other,  the  proportions  of  the  salts  which  arise  from  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  the  radicles  will  be  invariably  the  same.  We 
express  this  fact  as  follows  : 

Tlie  coefficients  representing  the  quantities  of  salts  decomposed  in  tioo  saline 
couples  containing  the  same  radicles  grouped  in  inverse  ordo;  are  comple- 
mentary. 
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Action  of  Electricity  on  Salts — When  a  current  of  electricity  is 
powerful  enough  to  decompose  a  salt,  the  electro-positive  element  goes 
to  the  negative  pole  and  the  negative  group  goes  to  the  positive  pole. 

If  we  sribmit  sulphate  of  copper  (SO'"Cu")  to  the  action  of  a  current, 
the  metallic  copper  will  be  deposited  at  the  negative  pole,  while  the 
o-roup  SO'"  goes  to  the  positive  pole  decomposing  the  water  by  taking 
its  hydrogen  to  reform  the  sulphuric  acid  (SO*"tP)  while  the  oxygen 

is  set  free.  ,    „  . 

In  the  case  of  the  salts  of  potassium  or  sodium,  the  fact  is  more  diih- 
cult  to  state ;  the  metal  set  free  decomposing  the  water  giving  hydrate 
of  potassium  (KHO)  and  free  hydrogen.  Thus,' when  we  decompose  the 

sulphate  of  potassium  (S0^"|  q^),  we  find  at  the  positive  pole  oxygen 
and  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  preceding  case  ;  but  at  the  negative  pole, 
we  collect,  instead  of  the  metal,  hydrate  of  potassium  and  hydrogen. 

Chemists  formerly  attributed  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  disengaged  m 
this  reaction  to  the  decomposition  of  water.  As  to  the  salt,  they  sup- 
posed it  to  be  decomposed  into  siilphuric  anhydride  (SO^)  and  oxide 
of  potassium  (K'^O),  bodies  which,  when  joined  to  water,  form  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  hydrate  of  potassium. 

The  following  experiment  has  condemned  this  interpretation,  and 
shows  that  the  facts  occur  as  we  have  already  indicated. 

Place  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium  (^S0'"|  Qj^j 

t)ver  mercury,  and  cause  a  strong  current  to  pass  through  this  liquid, 
taking  care  that  the  negative  wire  is  plunged  into  the  mercury.  The 
potassium  set  free  then  combines  with  this  latter  metal,  and  the  amal- 
gam formed  not  being  acted  on  by  water,  as  is  the  pm-e  potassium, 
after  some  time  we  can  collect  a  certain  quantity  of  this  body  by  eva- 
porating the  mercury.  -, 

The  phenomenon  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  that  produced  with  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  apparent  ditference  of  the  result  is  only 
owing  to  the  secondaiy  action  which  the  alkaline  metal  exercises  on 
water. 


KOMEKCLA.TURE. 

Chemical  nomenclature  originated  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  first  system  was  proposed  by  Guyton  do  Morveau,  and  the  defini- 
tive nomenclature  was  resolved  upon  by  a  commission  of  which 
LavoLsier  formed  one. 

Nomenclature  having  arisen  at  an  epoch  when  organic  chemistry  was 
almost  entirely  unknown,  it  only  applies  to  mineral  compounds,  or 
rather,  if  it  be  applied  to  the  combinations  which  organic  radicles  form, 
the  names  of  these  radicles  are  fixed  in  an  entirely  arbitraiy  manner. 

Nomenclature  does  not  express  in  mineral  choniistry  all  that  we 
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ought  to  expect  of  it.  A  great  mimber  of  facts  discovered  since  its 
origin  render  it  incomplete. 

AVe  will  here  explain  what  it  is,  making  our  explanation  as  much  as 
possible  an  harmony  with  the  theories  professed  by  the  maiority  of 
chemists  at  the  present  time.  J  J 

K-ames  of  Simple  Bodies.-The  names  of  simple  bodies  are  absolutely 
arbitrary  To  designate  these  bodies  we  generally  choose  words 
which  refer  to  some  of  their  properties.  Bromine  comes  from  the 
of'Zlf'T7'i^  ."stench;"  iodine,  from  l.Sr,s,  "violet,"  on  account 
ot  the  beautiful  violet  colour  of  the  vapour  of  this  metalloid 

The  names  of  the  various  compound  bodies  ai-e  usually  derived  from 
tHose  ot  their  more  simple  components. 

J>J-ames  of  Bin^^ry  Compounds.-lst.  General  Bule.-We  designate  hy 
the  termination  ^de  Ihe  nauio  of  the  electro-negative  body  of  the  com 
pound,  and  follow  it  by  the  name  of  the  electi  o-positive  body.  Thus 
a  compound  of  chlorine  and  iron  is  called  cMoride  of  iron  ;  a  compound 
of  sulphur  and  copper,  sulphide  of  copper,  etc  ^ 

..n«^^Hn!!''/''V"^^''  "-^""f"  "^"^^'^  *°  P"^-^^^^^  q^^alitative  com- 
pos ion  of  a  body  simply  from  the  inspection  of  its  name,  is  added 
another,  which  aims  at  making  known  its  quantitative  composition  also. 
Jl2.  TT''^"  element  be  monatomic,  we  place  before  the 
geneiic  name  of  the  compound  the  prefixes  mono,  hi,  tri  or  ter,  tetra 
tZ\        r"?'  f'  ^^-t-P-itive  atom,  the  compound  conl 

tains  a  single  electro-negative  atom;  hi,  if  it  contains  two;  tri,  if  it 
contains  thi;ee  ;  tetra,  if  it  contains  four ;  ses<iui,  if  it  contain  thx'ee  for 
two  of  the  electro-positive  body.*  . 

Thus  the  compound  KCl  is  called  monochloride,  or  simply  chloride 
of  potassium ;  the  compound  Hg"CP,  bichloride  of  mercury ;  the  com- 
pound Au"'CP,  torchloride  of  gold;  the  compound  CCP,  tetia;hloridnf 
cai  Don,  etc. 

n«i.?!if  biatomic,  we  place  befoje  the  generic 

name  of  the  compound  the  syllables  mono,  hi,  tri,  tetra,  sesqui,  etc. 
ihe  prefix  mo^o  is  employed  when  the  compound  contains  a  single 

bodv  ff  r  t''""'^^''^^  electro-positrve 
body,  If  this  has  an  even  atomicity,  or  for  two  if  it  has  an  uneven 
atomicity  ;  the  prefix  hi  when  the  compound  contains  two  atoms  of  the 
electro-negative  body  for  one  of  the  electro-positive  body,  if  this  has 
an  even  atomicity,  or  for  two  if  it  has  an  uneven  atomicity,  etc. 

Ihe  prefix  sesqm  is  applied  to  bodies  in  which,  for  two  positive 
atoms  of  even  atomicity,  or  for  a  double  number  of  positive  atoms  of 
uneven  atomicity,  there  are  three  negative  atoms. 

Lastly,  if  for  a  single  negative  atom  there  are  more  than  one  or  two 
positive  atoms,  according  to  the  atomicity,  the  name  of  the  compound 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  prefix  suh. 

nF*fi?'n/^V-'^i^*!?  '^^'^^^^'^^v  ''^t^'iiic  weights,  tliere  no  longer  exists  any  formula 
ot  this  latter  kind,  it  having  been  discovered  that  the  bodies  which  were  believed  to 
have  such  formula)  possess  a  diflerent  constitution. 
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Ex.:  K*S  is  called  monosulpliide  of  potassium.     _      ^  ». 
Na*S*     —    bisitlphide  of  Podinm.  Jf^  \,\  £  0 

Ca"S' — bisulpliide  of  calcium.  V^^'ji 
Fe'S^*— sesquisulphide  of  iron.  •»     ^'IC^^  V 

Hg*S — subsulphide  of  mercury 


]SVS*     —    trisulpliide  of  sodium.  /  ^ 

Bii"S  is  monosulpliide  of  barium.  \  0^ 


^Yllateve^  may  be  the  atomicity  of  the  elements  wbicli  enter  into  a 
binary  compound,  when  tlie  generic  name  is  preceded  bytlie  prefix  pe>- 
or  hjpei-  it  indicates  of  all  the  combinations  which  the  two  components 
can  form,  the  one  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  the  nega- 
tive element.  Thus  the  compound  Fe'CP  is  called  perchloride  of  iron ; 
the  compound  K^S^  persulphide  of  potassium. 

When  the  electro-negative  body  has  an  atomicity  greater  than  two, 
the  quantities  of  it  are  no  longer  indicated. 

2nd.  First  excejption. — This  affects  the  hydrogenized  compounds. 
Three  cases  may  arise  :  when  these  compounds  are  strongly  acid,  when 
they  are  neutral,  or  when  they  have  a  weak  acidity. 

When  they  are  strongly  acid  they  are  called  acids,  and  the  prefix  hydro 
is  placed  before  the  name  of  the  electro-negative  body  of  the  combina- 
tion :  thus — 

The  compound  HCl  is  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  compound  HBr  is  hydrobromic  acid. 

When  they  are  neutral  their  name  is  generally  according  to  the  rule, 
but  sometimes  the  prefix  hydro  is  placed  before  the  name  of  the  electro- 
negative body.  Sometimes  the  termination  "uretted"  replaces  the 
last  syllable  of  the  electro-negative  body :  thus  CH*  may  be  called 
a  carbide  of  hydrogen,  or  a  hydro-carbon  or  carburetted  hydrogen. 

When  they  are  slightly  acid  they  sometimes  follow  the  rule  for  those 
which  are  strongly  acid  ;  at  others,  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  of  the 
electro-negative  body  is  replaced  by  the  termination  "uretted:"  thus 
H^Se  is  hydro-selenic  acid,  or  seleniuretted  hydrogen. 

3rd.  Second  Exception.  — The  second  exception  has  reference  to  the 
combinations  of  metals  with  one  another.  These  combinations  are  named 
alloys.  Thus  we  say  alloy  of  iron  and  copper,  alloy  of  zinc  and  lead. 
The  alloys  into  which  mercury  enters  are  named  amalgams.  An  alloy 
of  mercuiy  and  silver  is  called  silver  amalgam. 

4th.  Tliird  Exception. — The  third  exception,  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, has  reference  to  oxygenated  compounds.  When  an  oxygenated 
compound  is  capable  by  a  reaction  with  the  elements  of  water  of 
forming  an  acid  it  is  called  an  anhydride  ;  and  this  word  is  placed  after 
the  name  of  the  acid.  Thus  the  compound  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen 
(P'O^)  is  named  phosphoric  anhydride,  because,  by  reacting  with  water, 
it  produces  phosphoric  acid. 

If  the  oxygenated  compound  does  not  undergo  reaction  with  water, 
but  reacts  with  bases  to  form  salts,  its  name  is  made  according  to  the 
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preceding  exception.  Thus  we  cause  the  word  anhydride  fo  follow  the 
name  of  the  hypothetical  acid  which  we  obtain  by  replacing  by 
hydrogen  the  metals  of  the  salts  to  which  this  binaiy  compound  gives 
origin.    For  example : 

Carbon  and  oxygen  form  a  compound  CO^  which,  by  acting  on  bases  fur- 
nishes salts,  of  which  the  formula  is  (CO^M"'),  M'beingamonatomic  m'etal. 

The  acid  which  would  be  obtained  by  substituting  H*  for  M* 
would  have  the  following  formula  (CO^'H'').  If  it  existed,  its  name, 
according  to  the  preceding  rules,  would  be  carbonic  acid.  The  com- 
pound CO*  would  then  be  called  carbonic  anhydride. 

Instead  of  naming  tlie  preceding  bodies  as  above,  we  often  call  them 
anhydrous  acids.  Instead  of  saying  phosphoric  anhydride  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  we  may  say  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  and  anhydrous  carbonic 
acid.  The  former  names  are  to  be  preferred,  because  they  are  more  in 
liarmony  with  modern  theories.  In  fact,  binary  compounds  cannot  be 
acid  unless  they  contain  hydrogen. 

When  binary  oxygenated  compounds  are  not  able  to  react  upon  water 
to  foi-m  acids,  nor  upon  bases  to  form  salts,  they  are  called  oxides,  and 
the  particle  of  is  placed  after  this  word  (oxide),  being  itself  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  simple  body  combined  with  oxygen.  Thus  the  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  potassium  K*0  is  named  oxide  of  potassium. 

Since  the  same  simple  body  is  able  to  form  several  binary  compounds 
with  oxygen,  it  is  convenient,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  one 
another,  to  precede  the  word  oxide  by  the  prefixes  prot,  bin,  ter,  tetra, 
sesqui,  sub,  per. 

These  prefixes  indicate  the  same  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  the 
body  to  which  it  is  united  as  they  do  between  the  biatomic  electro-nega- 
tive bodies  and  electro-positive  bodies,  which  we  have  already  explained. 

Thus  the  compounds  (K'^0),  (Cu"0),  (Hg"0),  are  named  protoxides 
of  potassium,  of  copper,  and  of  mercury. 

The  compounds  (Mn"0*),  (Ba"0'),  are  named  binoxides  of  manga- 
nese and  of  barium. 

/Au'"  1  \ 

The  compound  ^^,„  lOM  is  teroxide  of  gold. 

The  compound  (Fe^'*''0^)  is  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
The  compound  (Fg^O)  is  suboxide  of  mercury. 

Sometimes  the  word  peroxide  is  used  to  designate  the  oxide  contain- 
ing the  most  oxygen  which  a  body  is  able  to  bear  without  forming  an 
anhydrous  acid. 

In  the  second  of  the  preceding  examples,  we  may  either  say  binoxide 
or  peroxide  of  manganese,  binoxide  or  peroxide  of  barium.  Experience 
shows  that  (Ba"0'')  is  the  compound  of  barium  which  contains  the 
largest  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  that  (Mn'O^)  is  the  compound  of  manga- 
nese which  contains  the  most  oxygen  without  being  an  anhydrous  acid. 

5th.  Fourth  Excpption. — Among  the  bodies  whose  nomenclature  obeys 
the  ordinary  rules  are  found  the  binary  compounds  of  sulphui-, 
selenium,  and  tellurium.    Some  of  these  present  the  same  relation  to 
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certain  siilpliuretted,  seleuiuretted,  or  telluretted  acids  as  the  oxygenated 
anhydrides  do  to  the  acids  whicli  are  derived  from  them.  We  then  name 
these  bodies  at  will,  either  according  to  the  general  rule,  or  by  causing 
the  word  anhydrosnlphide  to  follow  the  name  of  the  acids  to  whicli 
they  correspond.  The  body  (CS')  differing  from  sulpho-carbonic 
acid  (CS^'H*)  by  (IPS)  in  the  same  manner  as  carbonic  anhydride 
(CO*)  differs  from  the  hypothetical  carbonic  acid  (CO^IP),  viz.,  by 
(H'O),  may  be  called  bisulpbide  of  carbon,  or  sulphocarbonic  anhydro- 
siilphide. 

Ternary  Compounds.— All  the  ternary  compounds  whose  nomen- 
clature follows  the  rules  are  salts,  which,  are  sometimes  oxygenated, 
sometimes  not :  the  rules  are  different  in  the  two  cases. 

1st.  When  the  Salts  are  Oxygenated.— To  these  a  generic  name  is 
given  which  is  common  to  all  those  which  contain  the  same  halogen 
residue,  and  a  specific  name  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
species  of  the  same  class. 

Formation  of  the  Name  of  the  CZass.— This  is  effected  by  replacing  the 
last  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  simple  body  which  is.  united  to 
oxygen  in  the  halogen  residue  by  the  terminations  ate  or  ite. 

When  two  classes  of  salts  only  differ  from  one  another  by  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  the  termination  ate  is  given  to 
the  class  containing  the  most  oxygen,  and  that  of  ite  to  the  less 
oxygenated  class. 

There  are  often  more  than  two  classes  of  salts  which  only  differ  from 
one  another  by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  contain.  We  then 
form  the  name  of  the  class  of  those  in  which  the  halogen  residue  con- 
tains more  oxygen  than  the  class  terminating  in  ite,  but  less  than  that 
terminating  in  ate,  by  placing  the  prefix  hypo  before  the  name  termi- 
nating in  ate. 

We  place  the  same  preilx  hypo  before  the  name  terminating  in  ite  to 
designate  a  class  of  salts  less  oxygenated  than  that  which  answers  to 
this  termination. 

Lastly,  to  indicate  a  class  of  salts  more  oxygenated  than  that  which 
has  received  the  termination  ate,  we  place  before  the  name  of  this 
latter  class  the  prefixes  per  or  hjpier. 

Thus  there  is  a  class  of  salts  of  which  the  halogen  residue  is  consti- 
tuted by  chlorine  and  oxygen.  In  this  class  there  are  five  sub- classes, 
viz. : 

The  class  hypochlorite  CIO — R'. 

The  class  chlorite  _  •      CIO*— R'. 

The  class  hypochlorate  (this  class  does  not  exist; 
we  assume  it  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  rules  of 
nomenclature)  CPO*  E'. 

The  class  chlorate  CIO'' — E'. 

The  class  pcrchlorate  CIO* — E'. 

Thus  wo  sec  the  class  hypochlorite  is  the  least  oxygenated,  and 
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that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  aiigraents  progressively  in  the  following 
classes  which  correspond  to  the  names  chlorite,  hypochlorite,  chlorate 
and  perchlorate.  ' 

Formation  of  tie  Specific  iV^ame.— The  specific  name  is  no  other  than 
that  of  the  simple  body  or  of  the  electro-positive  radicle :  thus,  repro- 
ducing the  preceding  examples  : 

If  in  the  class  chlorate  we  place  a  definite  radicle,  as  potassium, 
sodium,  or  silver,  in  the  place  of  the  R'  we  shall  have- 
Chlorate  of  potassium  ClO^  K 

Chlorate  of  sodium  CIO*  Ka 

Chlorate  of  silver  ClO^  Ao- 

It  may  happen  that  the  same  electro-positive  radicle  makes  two 
different  kinds  of  salts  with  one  and  the  same  negative  group ;  to 
distinguish  between  them  wo  then  add  to  the  specific  name  the  words  ad 
maximum  or  ad  minimum.  The  salts  "  ad  maximum  "  are  those  into  which 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  negative  group  enters  ;  while  the  salts  "  ad 
minimum  "  are  those  into  Avhich  the  smallest  proportion  of  it  enters. 
Generally,  however,  the  prefix  "  per  "  is  used  for  the  "  ad  maximum  " 
compound,  and  those  of  "  proto  "  or  "  sub  "  for  the  "  ad  minimum." 

For  example,  there  are  two  sulphates  of  iron  : 

The  sulphate  ad  maximum,  or  persulphate  =  (Fe'(SO*)^). 
The  sulphate  ad  minimum,  or  protosulphate  =  (FeSOO. 

2nd.  The  Salts  aee  not  Oxygenated. — If  these  salts  contain  sulphur, 
selenium,  or  tellurium  in  the  negative  group,  their  name  will  be  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  oxygenated ;  only  we  precede  the 
generic  name  by  the  prefixes  sulpho,  selenio,  or  telluric,  to  indicate 
which  of  these  bodies  replaces  the  oxygen.  Thus  the  class  COTt'^  being 
called  carbonate,  the  class  CS^R*  will  be  called  sulphocarbonate. 

If  the  salts  do  not  contain  either  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  or 
tellurium,  two  cases  may  occur :  in  the  first,  there  will  be  two  posi- 
tive elements  for  one  negative;  in  the  second,  there  will  be  one 
positive  and  two  negative  elements. 

When  there  is  one  negative  element,  we  replace  the  last  syllable  of 
its  name  by  ide,  and  place  the  word  double  before  it;  after  the  termina- 
tion ide  are  placed  the  names  of  the  two  positive  bodies  :  thus  the  body 

^^CP  I     ^^"^^^^       "  double  chloride  of  silver  and  sodium." 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  body  contains  one  positive  element  and  two 
negative  ones,  we  cause  the  name  of  one  of  these  latter  to  terminate  in 
"  0,"  and  join  to  it  the  name  of  the  other  with  the  termination  ide, 

and  then  place  the  name  of  the  positive  element ;  thus  the  body  J^  j. 

is  named  the  "  iodo  cliloride  of  mercury." 

When  the  salts  are  sulphuretted,  soleniurottcd,  or  telluretted,  names 
are  chosen  deduced  from  the  preceding  lules.    For  example,  the  sail 
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(CS^K^)  may  be  be  called  the  double  sulphide  of  potassium  and  carbon, 
or  sulphocarbonate  of  potassium.  The  latter  of  these  names  is  prefer- 
able, and  will  end  in  being  the  only  one  used. 

3rd.  Acids,  Bases.— The  salts  which  contain  hydrogen  as  their  elec- 
tro-positive element  are  called  acids.  They  are  named  by  causing  this 
latter  word  to  follow  the  generic  name  of  the  salts  which  correspond  to 
them,  after  having  changed  the  termination  "ate"  into  "ic,"  and  that 
of  "  ite  "  into  "  ous." 

The  acid  which  corresponds  to  chlorates  is  chloric  acid;  to  chlorites, 
chlorous  acid  ;  and  to  sulphocarbonates,  sulphocarbonic  acid,  etc. 

WTien  the  group  HO  constitutes  the  electro-negative  element  of  a 
salt,  this  salt  is  a  base  :  the  generic  name  of  "  hydrate  "  is  given  to  this 
class  of  salts,  and  their  specific  names  are  formed  as  in  the  other  cases. 
The  compound  (KHO),  formerly  hydrate  of  potash,  ought  to  be  called 
"  hydrate  of  potassium." 

Quaternary  Compounds. — Quaternary  compounds  are  salts  which 
contain  sometimes  one  negative  group  to  two  positive  radicles,  some- 
times one  positive  radicle  to  two  negative  radicles,  and  sometimes  one 
ternary  negative  radicle  and  one  positive  radicle. 

1st.  Tliere  ts  one  negative  radicle  to  two  positive  radicles. — If  hydrogen 
be  not  found  in  the  positive  radicles,  the  name  of  the  salt  is  formed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  with  the  exception  that  the  word  double  is  placed 
before  the  generic  name  of  the  body.  Thus  the  body  (SO'"',K,]Sra)  is 
named  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

If  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  positive  elements  we  have  an  acid  salt ;  we 
then  place  the  word  "  acid  "  before  the  generic  name,  or  we  add  the 
prefix  hi  to  the  generic  name. 

Thus  two  sulphates  of  potassium  are  known  ;  one  neutral  (SO^"K^), 
the  other  acid  (SO^"KH).  The  latter  is  named  acid  sulphate,  or  bisul- 
phate  of  potassium.  When  the  acid  salt  contains  several  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  the  number  of  them  is  indicated  by  the  syllables  mono,  hi, 
tri,  tetra,  placed  before  the  generic  name. 

2nd.  There  is  one  positive  radicle  to  two  negative  radicles. — If  hydroxyl 
(HO)  does  not  exist  in  the  negative  radicles,  the  last  syllable  of  one  of 
these  radicles  is  changed  into  o,  and  the  name  of  the  second  radicle, 
tenninated  by  the  syllable  ate  or  ite,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules,  is 
joined  to  it. 

Thus  the  compound  (N0',C10*,Pb")  is  named  the  chloro-nitrate  of 
lead. 

When  the  group  (HO)  is  one  of  the  negative  radicles,  the  salt  is 
named  as  if  it  only  contained  the  other  negative  radicle,  and  the  word 
basic  is  placed  before  the  generic  name  of  the  salt;  or,  as  is  more 
general,  the  prefix  sid)  is  used. 

Thus,  there  are  two  nitrates  of  bismuth  ;  the  one  (NOVBi'")  neutral, 
the  other  (]S'0^(HO)-Bi"')  basic :  the  latter  is  named  the  basic  nitrate, 
or  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

If  the  salt  contain  several  molecules  of   the  group  (HO),  the 
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prefixes  mono,  hi,  tri,  tetra,  according  to  the  case,  are  added  to  the  word 
basic. 

3rd.  TJiere  is  one  positive  radicle  and  one  ternary  negative  radicle.  In 

this  case  the  generic  name  is  made  as  usual,  but  it  has  certain  prefixes 
attached  to  it.  These  prefixes  indicate  the  nature  of  the  bodies  taking 
the  part  of  the  negative  group,  the  last  of  which  in  the  name  has  the 
termination  ate :  thus  the  salt  (CO^S,K*)  is  called  binoxysulphocarbonate 
of  potassium. 

Bodies  which  contain  more  than  Four  Elements. — These  compounds 
have  the  same  rules  of  nomenclature  as  the  quaternary  ones.  For 
example,  the  salt  (PO^",Na,K,Li)  has  the  name  of  phosphate  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  lithium ;  the  compound  (PO^"',SO"',NO^Fe*)  is  the 
phospho-sulpho-nitrate  of  iron. 

The  salt  ((CSOSe)"K-)  is  the  sulphoxyseleniocarbonate  of  potassium. 


SOLUBILITY. 

Certain  solid  bodies  have  the  property  of  passing  into  the  liquid  state 
when  they  are  mixed  with  other  bodies  which  are  already  in  this  state, 
and  to  remain  intimately  mixed  with  these  latter  substances.  Then 
we  say  tliat  the  solids  are  soluble  in  these  liquids,  and  this  property 
which  they  possess  is  called  solubility. 

Examples  of  solubility  are  numerous.  Sugar  is  soluble  in  water, 
fat  is  soluble  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  etc. 

When  a  solid  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  sometimes  an  increase,  and  at 
others  a  decrease  of  temperature  is  observed  :  occasionally  the  temper- 
ature remains  unchanged. 

These  phenomena  are  thus  explained  : 

Every  body  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  absorbs  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat,  and  consequently  lowers  the  external  temper- 
ature. Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  every  solution  the  temperature 
of  the  solvent  ought  to  be  lowered ;  further,  as  all  bodies  do  not  re 
quire  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  change  their  state,  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  the  cold  produced  by  the  solution  ought  to  present  an  inten- 
sity varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body  dissolved. 

This  would  always  be  the  case  if  no  other  phenomena  interfered ; 
but  the  body  which  is  dissolved  may  exercise  a  chemical  action  on  the 
solvent,  so  that  an  elevation  of  temperature  is  produced  and  counter- 
balances in  different  degi-ees  the  cold  resulting  from  the  liquefaction. 
The  result  observed  will  depend  upon  the  ditference  between  the  two. 
We  have  cold  in  the  case  where  the  heat  developed  by  the  combination 
is  less  than  the  cold  produced  by  the  solution,  and  heat  when  the 
reverse  takes  place.  But  the  temperature  will  not  vary  if  the  two 
effects  exactly  compensate. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  solubility  of  bodies  are  far  from  being 
exactly  known :  besides  the  general  rules  there  are  also  exceptions. 
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FiusT  Law. — At  tlie  same  temperature,  the  quantity  of  a  solid  body 
whioh  a  liquid  can  dissolve  is  limited.  When  a  liquid  has  dissolved 
all  that  it  can  of  a  body  at  a  given  temperature,  it  is  called  saturated. 
Solutions,  like  ordinary  combinations,  therefore  take  place  in  definite 
proportions. 

Second  Law. — When  a  liquid  is  saturated  with  one  body  it  can  still 
dissolve  another  ;  often  even  the  solubility  of  one  is  augmented  by  the 
presence  of  the  other.  This  latter  phenomenon  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  the  production  of  new  compounds  formed  by  the  double  decompo- 
sition of  the  two  primitive  bodies. 

Third  Law. — The  solubility  of  bodies  generally  augments  with  the 
temperature:  100  parts  of  water  at  10"  dissolve  10  parts  of  nitrate  of 
barium,  and  36  parts  of  the  same  salt  at  100°.  Nevertheless,  this  law 
is  not  constant.  Besides,  the  increase  of  solubility  for  the  same  increase 
of  temperature  is  far  from  being  the  same  for  all  bodies ;  there  are 
some  which  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  hot  liquids,  sulphate  of 
thorium  among  the  number ;  and  there  ai  e  others  which  present  still 
greater  irregularities.  Sulphate  of  sodium  is  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
solubility  increases  as  the  temperature  rises  up  to  +  33°.  But  as  the 
temperature  is  elevated  above  33°,  the  solubility  of  the  salt  de- 
creases. 

To  explain  this  curious  fact,  we  suppose  the  salt  which  is  dissolved 
between  0°  and  33°  to  be  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
while  at  33°  this  combination  is  destroyed,  leaving  the  salt  anhydrous. 
To  explain  this  anomaly,  we  may  suppose  that  the  hydrated  salt  obeys 
the  general  law,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  solubility  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt  decreases  with  the  temperature.  Unfortimatelj^,  this  expla- 
nation is  quite  hypothetical. 

Fourth  Law. — Bodies,  when  they  are  dissolved  in  liquids,  always 
raise  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter.  The  amount  which  they  raise  it 
varies  with  the  bodies.  It  is  probably  in  proportion  to  the  combining 
power  which  the  liquid  has  for  the  solid  molecule. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  degrees  by  which  the 
boiling  point  of  water  is  raised  by  a  weight  of  different  bodies  capable 
of  saturating  it  at  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils  under  their 
influence  : 


Names  of  Bodies. 

Proportion  of  Bodies 
to  100  of  Water. 

Boiling 
Points. 

.     .     .  60-1 

104° -3 

.     .      41 • 2 

108° -3 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

.     .     .  88-9 

114°- 2 

.     .     .  117-5 

117°-8 

.     .     .  224-8 

121°-0 

.     .     .  362-0 

151°-0 

.     .     .  325-0 

179° -0 

As  the  solubility  of  each  body  varies  with  the  temperature,  lines 
have  been  constructed  called  curves  of  solubility,  intended  to  show  at 
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wh'at  degree  of  ihe  thermometer  this  takes  place.     The  following 
is  the  principle  of  these  curves. 
,  Take  two  lines  perpend icnlar  (see  fig.  10)  to  one  another.  The 


Fig.  10. 

horizontal  line  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts,  of 
which  each  represents  1°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  The  verti- 
cal line  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  which  are  not  necessarily  equal  to 
those  of  the  horizontal  line. 
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If  we  wish  to  determine  the  curve  of  solubility  of  a  body,  we  find  by 
experiment  what  are  the  quantities  of  this  body  dissolved  in  100  parts 
of  the  solvent  at  diflFerent  temperatures. 

This  done,  from  the  divisions  which  indicate  these  temperatures  we  ■ 
raise  pei-pendiculars  to  the  horizontal  line ;  then  on  the  vertical  line 
we  take  the  lengths  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  the  body  dissolved 
at  the  different  temperatures  for  which  the  determination  of  the 
solubility  has  been  made.  From  each  of  the  points  thus  traced  on  the 
vertical  line  we  raise  perpendiculars,  which  meet  those  raised  fi-om 
the  horizontal  line.  Finally,  we  join  all  the  points  of  intersection  by  a 
continuous  curve,  which  is  the  curve  of  solubility  sought  for. 

From  ten  to  twenty  experiments  will  be  enough  for  the  curve  to  re- 
present the  solubility  at  all  degrees  of  the  thermometer  with  sufficient 
exactitude. 

When  we  wish,  by  the  help  of  this  curve,  to  learn  the  solubility  of  a 
body  at  any  temperature,  we  raise  a  perpendicular  from  the  point  of 
the  horizontal  line  where  this  temperature  is  inscribed.  This  perpen- 
dicular cuts  the  curve  of  solubility  at  a  certain  point,  which  we 
connect  -with  the  vertical  line.  The  length  of  this  latter  line  between 
the  point  of  connection  and  the  hcirizontal  line  represents  the  quantity 
of  the  body  capable  of  being  dissolved  at  the  temperature. 

The  important  point,  therefore,  is  to  be  able  to  determine  exactly  the 
solubility  of  a  body.  Two  methods  can  be  employed  to  attain  this 
end. 

FiEST  ]\Iethod. — This  consists  in  evaporating  with  care  a  known 
weight  P  of  a  solution  saturated  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  weighing 
the  dried  residue;  let  the  weight  be  P';P  — P'  will  represent  the 
weight  of  the  water  evaporated.  A  simple  proportion  then  gives  the 
quantity  of  the  soluble  body  which  100  parts  of  water  would  dissolve 
at  the  same  temperature.    We  have  then 


Fig.  11. 

To  accomplish  the  diying,  we  place  the  solution  in  a  small  receiver 

F 
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(fig.  11),  which  is  heated  by  charcoal.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
remove  the  hist  traces  of  moisture,  we  inject  dry  air  into  the  receiver 
by  the  help  of  a  small  glass  tube  adapted  to  the  point  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube.  The  receiver  must  always 
be  held  obliquely  to  prevent  the  liquid  spurting  out. 

Second  Method.— Instead  of  evaporating  the  solution  after  having 
weighed  it,  a  re-agent  is  added  capable  of  precipitating  the  body  dis- 
solved, or,  at  least,  some  of  its  elements.  The  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed ;  and  from  its  weight  that  of  the  body 
which  was  in  solution  is  deduced. 

For  example,  to  determine  the  solubility  of  bromide  of  sodiiam,  we 
add  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  solution  of  this  salt;  and,  after  having 
collected  it  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried  it,  we  weigh  the  bromide  of 
silver  which  is  precipitated ;  let  P  be  its  weight.  As  we  know  that 
188  parts  of  bromide  of  silver  contain  80  parts  of  bromine,  we  know 
the  weight  of  bromine  contained  in  P  of  bromide  of  silver  by  the  help 
of  proportion : 

80  V  P 

188  :  80  :  :  P  :     ;  that  is  to  say,  x  =  =  B, 

188 

% 

calling  B  the  value  of  x  supposed  to  be  found. 

We  kuow  that  80  of  bromine  unite  with  23  of  sodium,  giving  103  of 
bromide  'of  sodium  ;  then  we  shall  have  the  quantity  of  bromide  of 
sodium  contained  in  the  solution  by  means  of  the  proportion — 

f                                                               103  B 
80  :  103  :  :  B  :  a;;  that  is  to  say,  x  =   — . 

The  weight  of  bromide  of  sodium  being  known,  we  make  the  calcu- 
lation as  before. 

This  proceeding  is  only,  applicable  when  the  bodies  whose  solubility 
we  Avish  to  determine  are  decomposable  by  heat. 

Whatever  may  be  the  method  employed,  the  principal  part  of  the 
operation  is  to  obtain  a  saturated  solution.  We  can  do  this  in  two 
different  ways. 

The  most  simple  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  certain  way 
consists  in  placing  in  the  liquid  an  excess  of  the  body"  to  be  dissolved, 
and  leaving  it  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  at  the  proper  temperature. 

The  second  means  is  only  applicable  to  bodies  which,  according  to 
the  general  rule,  are  rendered  more  soluble  by  heat.  It  consists  in 
saturating  the  liquid  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  at  which  wo 
wish  to  make  the  experiment,  and  then  leaving  it  to  become  cold. 
The  excess  of  the  body  dissolved  is  deposited,  and  when  the  ther- 
mometer marks  the  degree  required,  the  saturated  solution  is  de- 
canted. 

This  proceeding  is  liable  to  error.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  when 
the  temperature  becomes  lowered,  the  excess  of  the  soluble  body  which 
ought  to  be  deposited  is  not;  then  the  liquid  contains  in  solutiou 
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a  quantity  of  this  body  greater  than  that  which  it  would  have  taken  up 
if  the  solution  had  been  made  at  once  at  this  temperature.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  generally  sufficient  in  this  case  to  shake  the  solution,  when 
the  excess  of  the  body  dissolved  becomes  crystallized.  Solutions 
which  are  in  the  above  condition  are  said  to  be  super-saturated. 

To  obtain  them  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  from  contact  with 
air  while  they  are  cooling.  This  can  be  done  either  by  enclosing  them 
in  a  tube  hermetically  sealed,  or  by  covering  them  with  a  coating  of 
oil,  or  by  simply  placing  them  under  a  bell-glass.  In  the  first  case  it 
is  sufficient  to  break  the  end  of  the  tube  which  contains  them  ;  and  in 
the  second,  to  agitate  the  liquid  with  a  glass  rod,  to  bring  about  the 
crystallization. 

The  experiment  succeeds  very  well  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  We 
pour  into  a  glass  tube  a  solution  of  this  salt,  saturated  while  hot, 
taking  care  to  fill  about  |  of  the  tube ;  we  then  boil  the  liquid  to 
remove  the  air,  and  during  the  boiling  we  hermetically  close  the  con- 
tracted part.    Then  we  can  let  the  apparatus  (fig.  12)  cool  without  the 
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sulphate  of  sodium  becoming  crystallized ;  but  if  we  break  the  end  of  the 
tube  crystallization  takes  place  immediately,  and  the  liquid  becomes  a 
solid  mass. 

When  a  super-saturated  solution  has  been  obtained  by  protecting  it 
from  the  air  either  by  means  of  a  coating  of  oil  or  by  a  bell-glass,  certain 
curious  phenomena  are  observed  :  thus,  if  a  glass  rod  be  placed  in  such 
a  solution,  it  instantly  crystallizes.  The  rod  loses  its  property  when 
hot,  or  if  after  being  heated  it  is  protected  from  the  air  while  cooling. 

If  acun-ent  of  ordinaiy  air  be  made  to  pass  through  a  super-saturated 
solution,  crystallization  takes  place  immediately.  But  the  air  will  no 
longer  produce  the  crystallization  if,  before  passing  into  the  solution, 
it  goes  through  a  hot  tube,  or  traverses  a  series  of  empty  U-shaped 
tubes,  or  be  sifted  by  passing  through  cotton. 

These  facts  seem  extraovdinaiy  at  first  sight,  hut  arc  very  easily 
explained. 

The  crystallization  of  super- saturated  solutions  is  owing  to  the 
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solid  particles  wLich  become  deposited  on  the  objects  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  which  the  air  holds  in  suspension.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  order  that  powders  may  possess  this  property,  they  must 
contain  traces  of  the  matter  that  constitutes  the  super-saturated  solution. 
These  solutions  are  the  most  sensitive  re-agents  imaginable  for  determin- 
ing whether  air  contains  the  bodies  of  which  they  are  composed  or  not. 
.  When  the  air  is  sifted  or  made  to  pass  through  the  series  of  tubes,  it 
is  deprived  of  its  powders,  and  when  it  is  heated,  those  powders  which 
might  produce  crystallization  lose  their  crystalline  form,  and  with  it 
their  power  of  serving  as  nuclei  for  crj^stals. 

Solubility  of  Gases. — The  laws  we  have  just  studied  apply  to  the 
solubility  of  solids,  but  not  to  the  solubility  of  gases.  When  a  liquid 
dissolves  a  solid,  the  affinity  between  the  two  substances  alone  deter- 
mines the  change  of  state  of  the  solid,  and  as  this  change  requires 
caloric,  heat  favours  the  solution. 

When  it  is  a  gas  that  is  dissolved,  the  affinity  of  the  liquid  for  the 
gas  again  determines  the  change  of  state,  but  in  inverse  order.  This 
new  change  of  state,  instead  of  being  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of 
heat,  is  accompanied  by  its  disengagement.  It  is  evideni  from  this 
that,  if  it  be  heated,  an  effect  will  be  produced  the  reverse  of  that  which 
results  from  the  affinity  of  the  two  bodies  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soluticm 
will  be  destroyed.  What  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  expect,  experi- 
ment demonstrates.  The  quantities  of  gas  dissolved  in  a  liquid 
decrease  with  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  ;  and  when  this  becomes, 
sufficiently  high,  the  whole  of  the  gas  again  becomes  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  compress  gases,  we  bring  their  mole- 
cules nearer  together,  and  the  increase  of  the  attractive  force  which  acts 
between  them,  is  the  result.  In  compressing  gases,  the  same  effect  is 
produced  as  if  they  were  cooled.  This  is  so  true,  that  we  can  liquefy 
gases  b}'  pressure  alone. 

We  thence  conclude  that  pressure,  like  reduction  of  temperature, 
ought  to  favour  the  solution  of  gases,  and  here  again  reasoning  is  con- 
firmed by  experiment. 

Gases,  in  fact,  dissolve  in  proportion  to  the  pressure.  When  this 
becomes  two,  three,  or  four  times  gi-eater,  the  weight  of  gas  dissolved 
also  becomes  two,  three,  or  four  times  greater. 

We  can  explain  this  principle  by  saying  that  a  liquid  at  a  given 
temperature  alwaj's  dissolves  the  same  volume  of  a  gas,  whatever  may 
be  the  pressure.  As  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  gas  is  in  proportion  to 
the  pressure  which  it  supports,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  expressions 
are  the  same. 

In  Seltzer  water  we  have  an  example  of  the  action  of  pressure  on 
the  solubility  of  gases.  This  water  has  been  saturaled  with  carbonic 
anhydride  under  a  pressure  of  5  atmospheres.  When  we  place  it  in 
communication  with  the  ordinary  atmosphere.,  the  pressure  diminish- 
ing I)  r  of  the  gas  dissolved  is  disengaged,  and  produces  considerable 
effervescence. 
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Let  lis  see  what  occurs  when  a  liquid  acts  not  on  a  single  gas,  but 
on  a  mixture  of  several  gases. 

Let  there  be  a  mixture  of  two  gases  A  and  B,  of  which  A  forms 
and  B  ^  ;  if,  the  volume  remaining  the  same,  the  gas  B  were  to  dis- 
appear, the  gas  A  would  occupj'  all  the  space,  and  would  consequently 
have  a  pressure  5  times  less  than  that  of  the  original  mixture.  It 
■would  then  be  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  proportion  to  this  pres- 
sure.   Let  us  call  the  quantity  which  would  become  dissolved  P. 

If  the  gas  A  disappeared,  B  would  occupy  the  space  and  would  have 
a  pressure  which  would  be  the  |  of  that  of  the  mixture.  It  could  be 
dissolved  in  proportion  to  this  pressure.  Let  P'  be  the  quantity  which 
would  become  dissolved. 

We  know  that  when  the  two  gases  are  mixed,  the  I'espective  quan- 
tities of  A  and  B  which  are  dissolved  are  equal  to  P  and  to  P'. 

We  explain  this  by  saying :  when  a  liquid  acts  on  a  mixture  of 
several  gases,  it  dissolves  of  each  of  them  that  quantity  which  worild 
be  dissolved  if  this  gas  were  alone  in  the  mixture,  with  that  pressure 
which  belongs  to  it. 


WATER  OF  INTERPOSITION— WATER  OF  CRYSTAL- 
LIZATION—WATER OF  CONSTITUTION. 

W^hen  a  body  crystallizes,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  crj^stals 
placed  over  one  another  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  the  mother 
liquor  (the  solution  in  which  the  crystals  were  formed).  In  this  case, 
the  water  enclosed  presents  no  constant  relation  with  the  crystal.  It 
is  found  in  the  state  of  a  simple  mixture,  and  is  called  watei'  of  inter- 
position. 

On  the  contrary,  many  crystals  contain  water  in  definite  proportions 
and  in  the  state  of  real  combination.  This  combined  water  bears  the 
name  of  water  of  crystallization. 

The  same  body  can  crystallize  with  different  proportions  of  water, 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  crystals  are  formed ;  thus, 
sulphate  of  magnesium  ciystallized  at  the  ordinary  temperature  retains 
7  molecules  of  water  and  answers  to  the  formula — 

^]S^>^  +  7aq. 

in  which  aq.  represents  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  The 
same  salt  precipitates  from  its  solution  below  0"  with  12  molecules  of 
water  and  answers  to  the  formula — 

Mg  }  0^  +  12  aq. 

Water  of  crystallization  does  not  seem  to  act  any  important  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  united.  When  it  is 
driven  off  by  the  application  of  heat,  on  rodissolving,  the  body  can 
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again  be  crystallized,  and  will  then  regain  all  tlie  water  that  it  lost. 
In  this  case  we  observe  that  none  of  its  physical  or  chemical  properties 
have  been  modified. 

This  water,  on  the  contraiy,  has  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
form  of  the  crystal ;  if  it  be  driven  off  by  evaporation,  the  crystal  is 
destroyed. 

Bodies  which  contain  water  of  crystallization,  and  whose  solubility 
increases  with  the  temperature,  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon. When  they  are  heated,  they  dissolve  in  their  water  of  cvys- 
tallization,  and  seem  to  melt ;  if  we  continue  the  application  of  heat, 
the  water  evaporates,  and  the  body  regains  the  solid  state.  It  is  only 
at  a  much  higher  temperature  that  the  body  really  melts.  This  appa- 
rent fusion  has  received  the  name  of  aqueous  fusion,  in  opposition  to 
the  real  fusion,  which  is  called  igneous. 

There  are  crystals  which  may  wholly  or  partly  lose  their  water  of 
crystallization  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  fall  to  powder ;  they  are  called  efflorescent.  Sulphate  of  sodium 
has  this  property  in  a  very  high  degree. 

Other  bodies,  on  the  contrarj^  have  such  afi&nity  for  water  that  they 
seize  upon  that  which  the  atmosphere  contains  in  the  state  of  vapour ; 
these  are  called  deliquescent.  Carbonate  of  potassium  is  among  the 
number ;  on  leaving  it  for  several  days  in  contact  with  the  air,  instead 
of  a  solid  body  we  find  a  syrupy  solution. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  the  water  exists  in  crystals  in  the  liquid 
or  in  the  solid  state.  The  specific  heat  of  ice  differing  from  that  of 
water,  enables  us  to  solve  the  problem. 

We  know  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessar}'  to  raise  1°  the  temper- 
ature of  a  compound,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  which  each 
of  its  components  absorbs.  If,  therefore,  we  call  M,  M',  M"  the  masses 
of  three  bodies,  and  0,  C,  C""  their  specific  heat,  the  quantity  of  heat 
capable  of  raising  1°  M  +  M'  +  M"  will  be  MC  +  M'C  +  M"C".  The 
quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise  the  united  weights  of  the  comjjound 
1°,  that  is  to  say,  the  specific  heat  of  this  latter,  will  be 

MQ  +  M'C  +  M"C" 
M  +  M'  +  M""  " 

Hydrated  crystals  have  a  capacity  for  heat  which  is  represented  by 
MQ  -f  M'C  representing  by  M  and  M',  C  and  C  the  masses  and  the 

capacities  for  heat  respectively  of  the  anhydrous  body  and  the  water, 
always  making  C  equal  to  the  specific  heat  of  ice.  It  is  therefore  in 
the  solid  state  that  water  exists  in  crystals. 

To  determine  the  proportion  of  water  of  crystallization  which 
crystals  contain,  we  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  crystals  reduced  to 
powder ;  let  P  be  its  weight.  Then  we  place  it  in  a  stove  heated  to 
100°  by  boiling  water,  or  by  oil  to  120^  140°,  200°,  etc.,  according  to 
the  facility  with  which  it  becomes  dehydrated.     We  prolong  the 
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action  of  heat  until  two  successive  weighings  indicate  no  further  loss 
of  weight ;  let  P'  be  the  weight  of  the  dried  matter,  P  —  P'  represents 
the  water  of  crystallization.  Knowing  these  numbers,  we  can  deter- 
mine, by  proportion,  the  weight  of  the  water  which  is  combined  with 
a  molecule  of  the  anhydrous  body.    Q  being  the  molecular  weight  of 

Q  X  (P  —  P') 

the  body,  then,  P  :  P  —  P'  : :  Q  :  £c ;  therefore  x  =  p  ^. 

On  dividing  x  by  the  molecular  weight  of  the  water,  that  is  to  say  by 
18,  we  learn  what  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  combined  with 
a  molecule  of  the  body,  and  then  arrive  at  the  formula  of  the  ciystal. 

Sometimes  bodies  lose  water  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  crystals 
sometimes  not  only  lose  their  water,  but  become  so  altered  in  their 
properties  that,  when  redissolved  in  water,  they  will  not  regain  their 
primitive  characters. 

The  formula  of  citric  acid  crystallized  in  the  cold  is  C^H'O^  +  aq. 
At  100''  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  ;  but  if  it  be  heated  more 
strongly,  it  will  also  lose  a  molecule  of  water.  Then  its  formula 
becomes  G'WO\ 

The  dehydrated  compound  constitutes  a  new  acid,  aconitic  acid, 
entirely  ditierent  from  citric  acid,  and  incapable  of  reconstituting  this 
latter  under  the  influence  of  water. 

The  water  whose  elimination  determines  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
bodies  is  called  water  of  constitution.  Does  it  exist  ready  formed  in  the 
molecules  of  the  compounds  which  lose  it  ?  We  do  not  know ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  formed  at  the  time  the  crystal  is  heated,  by  the 
union  of  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  with  a  part  of  the  oxygen  which  it 
contains.  It  is  believed  that  the  action  of  heat  may  produce  a  similar 
modification  in  a  complex  molecule,  and  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
it  is  not  necessary  to  admit  that  the  water  exists  ready  formed  in 
the  molecules  in  question. 
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Nothing  is  less  easy  than  to  define  these  three  words  and  to  deter- 
mine exactly  their  respective  acceptations. 

There  exists  a  vast  series  of  phenomena,  of  which  polymorphism 
constitutes  the  first  term,  •  allotropy  the  intermediate,  and  isomerism 
the  extreme  term.  Now  when  we  divide  a  series  into  several  parts, 
we  assign  to  each  certain  distinctive  characters  taken  from  their 
medium  terms ;  as  to  the  extreme  terms,  they  always  participate  in 
the  properties  of  the  groups  which  separate  them ;  therefore  the  groups 
of  which  we  speak  cannot  be  absolutely  distinguished  by  special 
characteristics.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  define  polymor- 
phism, allotropy,  and  isomerism,  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  these  three  ex- 
pressions, even  if  we  leave  out  certain  facts  of  which  the  classifica- 
tion is  difficult,  an  inherent  defect  in  the  system  of  classification. 
Solids  which  crystallize  in  different  conditions  sometimes  crys- 
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tallize  in  two  different  systems :  they  are  then  called  polymorphous. 
Sulphur,  which  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  octahedra  of  the  fourth 
system,  when  crystallized  by  means  of  fusion  forms  prisms  having  a 
rhombic  base,  of  the  fifth  system.    This  is  a  polymorphous  body. 

The  word  polymorphous,  created  for  the  differences  which  are  pre- 
sented by  bodies  in  their  crystallization,  has  received  a  greater  exten- 
sion. M.  Dumas  has  applied  it  to  the  changes  of  colouring  and  consist- 
ence vs^hich  are  produced  by  the  action  of  heat. 

We  can  thence  define  polymorphism  :  The  faculty  possessed  hj  bodies 
chemically  identical,  of  having  physical  properties  differing  according  to  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  placed. 

^  Again,  a  body  placed  in  different  conditions  may  undergo  modifica- 
tions in  its  physical  and  also  in  its  chemical  properties ;  in  this  case 
we  have  the  phenomena  of  allotropy  or  isomerism. 

These  two  latter  terms  are  nevertheless  far  from  being  synonymous. 

After  having  carefully  studied  the  different  acceptations  in  which 
these  two  words  have  been  taken,  I  am  convinced  that  chemists  have 
instinctively  designated  under  the  name  of  allotropy,  cases  in  which, 
although  the  body  possesses  different  chemical  properties,  we  can  prove 
that  it  is  always  the  same  body  modified. 

On  the  contrary,  we  call  isomeric,  bodies  entirely  distinct,  but  having 
the  same  qualitative  and  quantitative  composition. 

Thus  phosphorus  being  heated,  changes  its  properties,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  show ;  this  change  even  affects  its  chemical 
properties.  If  wo  heat  it  still  further,  the  phosphorus  regains  its 
original  properties.  Phosphorus  can  therefore  exist  in  two  different 
stales,  but  it  is  always  phosphorus.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of  allo- 
tropy. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  formiate  of  ethyl  C'H'O*  with  acetate  of 
methyl  CH^O*.  These  two  bodies  have  the  same  composition,  but 
they  can  never  be  transformed  one  into  the  other ;  more,  if  we  destroy 
their  molecules  by  means  of  the  same  re-agents,  the  products  we 
obtain  are  quite  different.  Formiate  of  ethyl  and  acetate  of  methyl  are 
two  perfectly  distinct  bodies  ;  two  isomeric  bodies. 

Chemists  have  felt,  without  having  determined,  that  herein  lies  the 
difference  which  exists  between  allotropy  and  isomerism.  When  they 
wish  to  designate  facts  of  allotropy,  they  give  to  the  bodies  in  which 
they  are  observed  an  invariable  name,  and  say  that  it  assumes  several 
states,  while  they  give  perfectly  distinct  names  to  isomeric  bodies. 

Two  names  are  not  given  to  sulphur,  to  phosphorus,  to  per-hydrate 
of  iron ;  we  say  that  each  of  these  bodies  exists  under  two  distinct 
allotropic  states,  but  we  designate  by  different  names  formiate  of  ethyl 
and  acetate  of  methyl;  aldehyd  and  oxide  of  ethylene  also,  which 
have  each  the  formula  C*H^O,  etc. 

An  example  taken  from  natural  history  will  ilkistrate  my  idea: 
allotropy  only  makes  races ;  isomerism  creates  distinct  species. 

To  sum  up,  we  ought  to  understand  by  alloti-ojiy : 
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Tlie  'property  in  virtue  of  which  the  same  body  can  have  different  chemical 
characters. 

And  by  isomerism : 
•  The  fact  that  different  bodies  may  present  an  identical  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative composition. 

Originally,  the  word  allotropy  was  only  applied  to  elements,  later  it 
was  also  applied  to  some  compounds ;  we  will  apply  it  to  all  bodies, 
but  keep  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  preceding  definitions.  Certain 
reputed  isomeric  compounds  will  therefore  only  be  in  our  view  allo- 
tropic  modificatiuns  of  one  and  the  same  body  ;  we  will  only  give  one 
example :  tartaric  "acid  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light 
to  the  right,  tartaric  acid  which  turns  it  to  the  left,  and  that  which 
does  not  deviate  it  at  all,  are  not  in  our  eyes  three  isomeric  compounds, 
but  the  same  compound  which  assumes  several  allotropic  states. 

Isomeric  bodies  may  present  between  themselves  relations  of  different 
composition  ;  thence  the  several  classes  of  isomerides. 

These  classes,  according  to  M.  Berthelot,  are  five  in  number ;  but 
we  will  only  retain  four,  because  in  the  fifth,  under  the  name  of 
physical  isomerism,  M.  Berthelot  places  that  which  is  generally  called 
allotropy. 

First  Class. — This  contains  bodies  which  have  no  other  relation  than 
their  identity  of  composition,  without  our  being  able  to  observe  the 
least  analogy  in  their  metamorphoses.  Their  molecules  correspond 
to  formulas,  sometimes  identical,  and  sometimes  multiples  the  one  of 
the  others. 

These  bodies  are  isomeric  by  equivalent  composition. — We  will  take  for 
example  aldehyd  and  oxide  of  ethylene,  of  which  the  common  formula 
is  (C^^ffO)  ;  lactide  and  acrylic  acid,  which  both  have  for  formula 
(C^H''0^) ;  lactic  acid,  which  answers  to  the  formula  (C^H^O^) ;  and 
glucose  (CH'^O*),  double  the  preceding  one. 

Secoxd  Class. — Here  we  find  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of 
different  components,  but  presenting  such  relations  to  each  other  that 
by  the  act  of  combination  a  species  of  compensation  is  established ;  one 
of  the  generators  of  one  isomeric  body  possessing  most  what  the  other 
possesses  least,  relatively  to  the  generators  of  the  other  isomeric  body. 

Tliese  are  isomerides  by  metamerism.— The  facts  of  this  order  are  nume- 
rous.   Tormiate  of  ethyl  and  acetate  of  methyl  furnish  us  an  example. 

In  formiate  of  ethyl  y  Qnjji  [  ^J'       ^'^^^  radicle  (CHO)  contains  an 

atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  acid  radicle 

Qj_ja  \  ^)>  b"*'  on  the  other  hand,  the 

radicle  methyl  (CIP),  which  is  in  the  second  of  these  bodies,  contains 
CII''  less  than  the  radicle  ethyl  (Cff)  which  acts  in  the  first.  To 
sum  lip,  the  two  compounds  contain  therefore  the  same  number  of 
atoms  of  each  component  element. 

TuuiiJ  Class. — This  contains  an  entire  group  of  substances  of  which 
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the  properties  are  alike  and  the  centesimal  composition  identical,  hut 
ot  which  the  molecular  composition  is  different ;  the  molecular  weight 
oi  one  being  a  multiple  of  the  molecular  weight  of  others. 

.JJt''^.^  ^^'^  «somencZes&7/poZ?/memm.— As  an  example  we  give  :  ethylene 
(Gm%  propylene  (C='H''),  butylene  (C^H«). 

FouRrH  Class.— In  this  are  classed  bodies  which  have  the  same 
centesimal  composition  and  the  same  formula,  and  which  moreover 
present  the  same  general  system  of  reactions ;  but  which  remain  distinct 
by  a  certain  number  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  which  they 
retain,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  in  passing  through  their  combinations. 

These  are  isomerides  properly  so  called.— GrenyliG  phenol  and  benzilic 
alcohol,  which  have  the  formula  (C^-O)  ;  toluic  acid  and  alpha-toluic 
acid,  whose  formula  is  (C«H«0*),  belong  to  this  class.* 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BODIES. 

As  wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  simple  bodies  have  been 
classed  m  such  a  series  that  each  body  therein  is  electro-positive 
relatively  to  the  elements  which  precede  it,  and  electro-negative  to- 
wards those  which  follow. 

As  this  series  neither  indicates  the  analogies  nor  the  differences  of 
properties  which  the  bodies  present,  we  cannot  rationally  apply  it  to 
their  study.  ^ 

Bodies  have  been  also  divided  into  metalloids  and  metals,  and  then 
each  of  these  classes  subdivided.  The  characters  which  serve  to 
establish  this  division  are  far  from  being  sufficient. 

The  only  natural  classification  would  consist  in  making  several 
families  of  all  the  simple  bodies,  each  of  which  families  should  contain 
those  bodies  which  have  the  same  atomicity.  Then  the  bodies  should 
be  arranged  in  each  family  on  the  principle, of  the  electric  series. 

Thus  the  first  family  w-ould  contain  monatomic  bodies  :  fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  hydrogen,  silver,  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
rubidium,  cjBSium,  and  perhaps  thallium  whose  place  is  not  yet  quite 
determined.  Each  of  these  bodies  is  electro-negative  to  those  which 
follow  and  electro-positive  to  those  which  precede  it. 

We  wiU,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  that  classification  which 
divides  bodies^to  mQ,talloids  and  metals,  and  will  only  add  to  the 
former  certain,  elSmenis  up  to  this  time  reputed  metals,  and  which, 
according io  iU  researches  of  M.  Marignac,  cannot  be  separated  fi-om 
silicon.    In,n^king.any'  fai-ther  subdivisions,  we  will  take  as  basis  the 

*  To  tlies^  di^erent  cliissea  of  isomerism  M.  Berthelot  adds  Kenomerism,  or  iso- 
merism of  hodieg  formed  by  the  elimination  of  different  or  identical  elements  at  the 
cost  of  distinct  compounds.  Thus  aldehyd  and  oxide  of  ethylene,  which  have  both  for 
formula  (O'^H^O),  and  which  are  derived,  the  fii-st  from  alcohol  (C^H«0),  by  elimina- 
tion of  H2,  and  the  second  from  glycol  {Cm^Q-^},  by  elimination  of  H^O,  would  bo 
kenomeric  bodies.  We  have  not  retained  this  class  of  isomerism,  which  is  only  bastxi 
on  the  constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  creation  of  which  seems  to  us  to  be  arbitrary. 
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atomicity  of  bodies.  Nevertheless  several  exceptions  to  tliis  general 
rule  will  be  necessary,  and  sometimes  we  shall  have  to  classify  certain 
bodies,  not  by  their  absolute  atomicity,  but  according  to  their  most 
ordinary  quantivalence.  We  shall  do  this  whenever  the  absolute  atom- 
icity is  only  manifested  in  rare  cases,  as  takes  place  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, seleniiim  and  tellurium,  which  are  in  reality  tetratomic,  but 
which  nearly  always  act  as  bivalents,  and  with  iodine,  which  in  most 
cases  acts  as  monovalent,  though  it  is  triatomic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences  which  distinguish  metal- 
loids from  metals  :— 


Metalloids, 

1.  Several  metalloids  are  gaseous. 

2.  Metalloids  have  not  the  lustre  called 

metallic. 

3.  Metalloids  are  bad  conductors  of 

heat  and  electricity. 

4.  Metalloids  have  a  density  relatively 

low. 

5.  Oxides  of  metalloids,  on  combining 

■with  -water,  ordinarily  produce 
acids,  seldom  bases. 

6.  Metalloids  are  always  electro-nega- 

tive in  the  compounds  ■which  they 
form  on  uniting  with  metals. 


Metals. 

1.  There  is  no  gaseous  metal. 

2.  Metals  possess  metallic  lustre. 


3.  Metals  are  good  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity and  heat. 

4.  Metals  have  a  density  relatively 
high. 

5.  Oxides  of  metals,  on  combining  with 
■water,  produce  bases,  seldom 
acids. 

6.  Metals  are  always  electro-positive 
in  the  compounds  which  they 
form  on  uniting  ■with  metalloids. 

Subdivision  of  Metalloids. — We  will  divide  the  metalloids  into  five 
natural  gi-oups,  our  classification  being  that  of  M.  Dumas,  slightly 
modified. 

FiKST  Group. — Contains  monatomic  metalloids  ;  they  are  :  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and  hydrogen. 

Second  Group.— Contains  biatomic  metalloids;  which  are:  oxygen, 
sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium. 

Third  Group. — At  present  only  contains  one  metalloid,  boron,  which 
is  triatomic. 

Fourth  Group. — In  this  we  classify  the  tetratomic  metalloids :  silicon, 
2drconium,  titanium,  tin,  and  thorium.  A 

Fifth  Group. — This  contains  the  pentatomic  metalloids,  which 
are :  niti-ogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  uranium, 
tan  tali  um  and  niobium. 


PAET  SECOND. 

SIMPLE  BODIES  AND  THEIR  PRINCIPAL  COMPOUNDS. 


METALLOIDS. 


riEST  GROUP  (MONATOMIC  METALLOIDS). 


CHLOIlIH"E 

Atomic  weight  =  35-5. 


cn 
ci  f 

Molecular  weight  =  71. 

Chlorine  may  be  obtained  either  by  heating  binoxide  of  manganese 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  heating  the  same  oxide  with  a  mixture 
ot  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium. 


First  Process. 


Bmoxide 
of  manganese. 


Hydrochloric 
add. 


/Mn" 

Chloride  of 
manganese. 


+ 


(^MnO'^j 

Binoxide  of 
manganese. 

Sulphate  of 
manganese. 


Second  Process. 


+ 


+ 


2  f^^'" 
/SO'" 


Sulphuric  acid, 


O^j 


+ 


Water. 


/Na 


+ 


CI 
CI 


I 


Free 
Chloiine. 


+ 


CI 
CI 


Sulphate  of 
sodium. 


Chloride  of 
sodium. 


+  2 


Free 
Chlorine. 


Water. 


Chlorine  is  gaseous  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  becomes  liquefied 
under  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres ;  its  colour  is  a  greenish  yellow; 
Its  density  in  the  gaseous  state  is  2-44,  and  in  the  liquid  state  1-33. 
Owing  to  its  great  density,  if  gaseous  chlorine  be  disengaged  in  a  tube 
terminating  at  the  bottom  of  a  vase,  the  air  will  be  gradually  displaced 
and  the  vase  filled  with  pure  chlorine. 

Chlorine  dissolves  in  about  the  third  of  its  volume  of  water.  To 
obtain  a  saturated  solution  we  use  Woulfo's  apparatus  (fig.  13).  This 
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consists  of  a  series  of  bottles,  0,  D,  E,  F ;  each  bottle  having  three 
tubes  :  the  first,  placed  in  the  middle,  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  its  top  terminates  in  a  funnel,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
water.  Moreover,  if,  in  consequence  of  the  temperature  being 
lowered,  the  pressure  diminishes  in  one  vessel,  the  liquid  of  the  next 
would  have  a  tendency  to  rise  through  one  of  the  lateral  tubes,  and  to 
pass  into  the  first  bottle.  The  tube  in  the  centre  prevents  this  accident : 


Fig.  13. 


when  the  gas  becomes  rarefied  in  one  vessel,  the  air  enters  hy  this  tube, 
and  the  pressure  is  re-established.  The  middle  one,  for  this  reason,  is 
called  the  safety  tube.  The  two  others  pass  through  necks  at  each 
side.  The  first,  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  brings  the  gas  to 
be  dissolved ;  the  other  stops  just  below  the  neck,  and  consequently 
does  not  touch,  the  liquid,  so  that  it  may  furnish  a  free  passage  for  the 
gas  which  has  not  been  dissolved  to  pass  on  to  the  succeeding  bottles. 

In  the  case  of  chlorine,  the  tube  which  terminates  the  apparatus 
should  pass  into  a  vessel  containing  milk  of  lime,  to  absorb  the  excess 
of  chlorine  and  to  prevent  its  irritating  effects. 

When  a  solution  of  chlorine  is  cooled  to  0°  crystals  are  obtained 
which  contain  28  parts  of  chlorine  and  72  of  water,  which  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  formula  CP.lOffO.  These  crystals,  enclosed  in 
a  tube  hermetically  sealed,  decompose  when  heated,  and  the  gas  set 
free,  which  is  developed  in  too  large  a  quantity  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  water,  is  compressed  to  liquefaction.  Then  the  tube  contains  two 
strata  :  one,  liquid  chlorine ;  the  other,  water  saturated  with  this 
metalloid. 

Chlorine  combines  directly  with  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of 
light ;  when  the  mixture  is  submitted  to  simlight  the  i-eaction  is 
instantaneous,  and  an  explosion  is  the  consequence  ;  in  diffused  light, 
on  the  contrary,  it  requires  rather  a  long  time.  In  total  darkness  the 
combination  does  not  take  place  unless  chlorine  which  has  been  pre- 
viously exposed  to  sunlight  (insolated)  be  employed :  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  equally  instantaneous.  Insolated  chlorine  also  differs  from 
ordinary  chlorine  by  other  properties.    It  disengages  more  heat  in 
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reacting  on  potash;  and  even  when  the  solutions  of  this  base  are 
largely  diluted  it  forms  chlorate  of  potassium,  which  would  not  occur 
with  normal  chlorine.  Insolated  chlorine  is,  therefore,  an  allotropic 
state  of  chlorine. 

Chlorine  combines  directly  with  most  metals,  and  particularly  with 
mercury,  and  this  pi-events  it  from  being  collected  over  that  liquid. 

Arsenic  and  antimony  take  fire  spontaneously  when  they  are  placed 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine.  Copper  also  burns  when  it  is  previ- 
ously heated.    Phosphorus  inflames  in  it  spontaneously. 

If  chlorine  and  aqueous  vapour  be  passed  into  a  tube  of  porcelain 
red  hot,  the  water  is -decomposed,  oxygen  is  set  free,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  is  formed;  in  the  cold,  and  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  so- 
lution of  chlorine  undergoes  in  time  a  similar  decomposition. 

In  presence  of  water  chlorine  acts  as  an  energetic  oxydizer ;  it 
appropriates  hydrogen,  and  sets  oxygen  free,  which,  in  the  nascent 
state,  has  very  strong  affinities. 

By  this  means  we  can  easily  transfomi  sulphurous  into  sulphuric 
acid. 

(r|0')    +  +    (g}0)    =    2(H|)    ,  (|0-|0.) 

Sulphurous  Chlorine.  Wiiter.  Hydrochloric  Sulphuric 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

Chlorine,  by  acting  on  organic  substances,  modifies  them  greatly,  on 
account  of  its  affinity  for  the  hydrogen  which  these  substances  contain. 
It  destroys  colouring  principles  and  miasmata.  These  two  properties 
are  utilized.  In  trade  its  decolorizing  action  is  applied  for  bleaching 
linen  and  cotton  goods.    In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  disinfectant. 


BEOMINE 

Atomic  weight  =  80.  Molecular  weight  =  160. 

Bromine  is  obtained  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  used  for  chlorine ; 
viz.,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  sodium,  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  vapour  is  collected  in  a  cold  receiver.  As 
bromine  acts  strongly  on  cork,  it  is  necessary  to  use  apparatus  in 
which  all  the  pieces  are  ground  to  fit  exactly. 

Bromine  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  reddish  brown ;  at  —  20°  it  becomes  solid,  and  forms  grey 
laminaB ;  about  47°  it  is  converted  into  a  yellowish  vapour. 

The  density  of  liquid  bromine  is  2-97,  and  of  bromine  vapour  5-39. 

The  odour  of  this  body  is  very  irritating,  and  strongly  afiects  the 
organs  of  respiration. 

Bromine  combines  with  water  at  0°,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate. 
This  hydrate  is  decomposed  at  15°  or  20°. 

The  affinities  of  bromine  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  chlorine, 
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but  it  combines  with  oxygen  with  greater  energy,  while  with  all  other 
bodies  it  combines  with  less  energy.  The  result  is  that  chlorine  dis- 
places bromine  in  all  the  compounds  the  latter  forms,  excepting  with 
oxygen,  and  that  bromine  displaces  chlorine  from  its  oxj^genized 
compounds. 

Combination  of  Chlorine  with  Bromine. 
^Ve  only  Iciiow  one  chloride  of  bromine  which  has  not  been  well 
stxidied.  It  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  liquid  bromine. 

lODmE  J I 

Atomic  weight  =  127.   Molecular  weight  =  254. 

This  metalloid  can  be  obtained  either  by  decomposing  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  sodium  by  a  current  of  chlorine,  and  collecting  on  a  filter  the 
iodine  which  is  precipitated,  or  by  the  same  reaction  as  chlorine  and 
bromine,  substituting  a  metallic  iodide  for  the  chlorides  and  bromides. 

Iodine  is  solid,  crystallizing  in  greyish  scales,  which  have  a  metallic 
lustre.  It  melts  at  107°  and  boils  at  180°.  Its  vapours  have  a  beauti- 
ful violet  colour.  The  odour  of  iodine  is  something  like  that  of  chlo- 
rine, but  is  much  fainter,  and  can  be  better  tolerated. 

Pure  water  only  dissolves  ^  q  of  its  weight,  but  it  dissolves  con- 
siderable quantities  when  it  contains  in  solution  either  iodides  or  hy- 
driodic  acid.  Alcohol,  ether,  benzine,  chloroform,  and  the  essences 
dissolve  iodine  readily. 

The  density  of  iodine  is  4*95  ;  its  vapour  density  8"716.  Iodine  stains 
paper  and  the  skin  brown ;  but  the  discoloration  is  not  permanent. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  iodine  colours  starch  paste  a  beautiful 
blue.  The  colour  fades  away  if  the  solution  be  heated,  and  the  liquid 
regains  its  colour  on  cooling. 

The  aifinities  of  iodine  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  chlorine 
and  bromine,  but  it  has  a  stronger  afSnity  for  oxygen  than  these  bodies, 
and  a  weaker  affinity  for  all  other  elements.  The  result  is  that,  while 
chlorine  and  bromine  displace  it  from  all  its  non-oxygenized  combina- 
tions, it  displaces  them  from  their  oxygenized  compounds. 

Iodine  is  a  much-used  and  valuable  medicine ;  it  cures  goitre  when 
this  is  merely  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  body  ;  above  all,  it 
prevents  this  affection  from  developing  itself.  It  is  advisable  to  mix 
iodine  compounds  with  the  food  in  places  where  goitre  is  endemic. 

Iodine  succeeds  also  in  scrofula  and  in  tertiary  syphilis.  M.  I'iorry 
is  said  to  have  obtained  excellent  results  with  it  in  pulmonary 
consumption. 

Combinations  of  Iodine  with  Chlorine  and  Bromine. 
Chlorides  of  Iodine. — Two  chlorides  of  iodine  are  known  :  one  pro- 
tochloride  (I CI),  and  a  perchloride  (ICP).    These  two  chlorides  are 
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obtained  by  making  chlorine  act  directly  on  iodine.  The  chlorine 
must  be  in  excess  if  we  want  to  obtain  perchloride,  and  the  iodine,  if  it 
is  the  protochloride  we  wish  to  prepare. 

Protochloride  of  iodine  is  liquid,  and  perchloride  solid.  They  both, 
in  presence  of  a  great  quantity  of  water  and  an  excess  of  chlorine, 
generate  iodic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Bromides  of  Iodine. —  On  combining  directly  bromine  with  iodine 
we  obtain,  according  to  the  respective  quantities  of  these  bodies,  either 
a  solid  protobromide,  or  a  liquid  perbromide. 


PLUORTlSrE 


Atomic  weight  =  19.  Molecular  weight  =  ."?«(?) 

Fluorine  exists  in  the  compounds  which  arc  called  fluorides,  and 
also  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  facility  with  which  it  attacks  all  bodies 
has  not  allowed  it  as  yet  to  be  obtained  in  a  free  state. 


HYDROGEN-  ^ 

Atomic  weigbt  =  1.    Molecular  weight  =  2. 

Hydrogen,  combined  with  oxygen,  is  contained  in  water. 
Free  hj-drogen  can  be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  water  over 
iron  filings  placed  in  a  tube  of  porcelain  heated  to  redness. 

Iron-  Water.  Magnetic  oxide  Hydrogen. 

of  iron. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  more  convenient  to  displace  hydrogen  from 
(cold)  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloi-ic  acid  by  a  metal,  such  as  iron 
or  zinc. 

Zn"      +     (|0'"|o.)     =     (SO:|o^)     +  HJ 

Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  Hydrogen. 

This  operation  takes  place  in  a  flask  with  two  necks  (fig.  14).  Into 
one  of  these  is  adapted  a  tube  which  goes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid,  and  allows  the  acid  to  be  poured  in ;  in  the  other  is  placed 
a  tube,  which  merely  enters  just  within  the  neck,  and  allows  the  gas 
to  pass  out.  A  very  diluted  acid  ought  always  to  be  employed  in  this 
operation,  otherwise  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  not  meeting  with  anything  to 
dissolve  it,  is  deposited  on  the  metal,  and  preserves  it  from  contact 
with  the  acid,  and  so  prevents  the  process  fi  om  being  continued. 

Hydrogen  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
potassium  or  sodium  ;  a  piece  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  metals  is 
wrapped  in  pajDer  and  introduced  under  a  bell  glass  placed  over  mcr- 
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cuiy,  there  being  a  little  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glass.  The 
potassium,  owing  to  its  small  specific  gravity,  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
fluids ;  then  the  water  and  the  mercury  become  lowered,  the  potas- 


Fig.  14. 


slum  (or  sodium)  disappears,  and  the  bell  fills  with  hydrogen.  The 
reaction  which  takes  place  is  the  following  : — 

Water.  Potassium.  Hydrate  of  Hydrogen. 

potassium. 

This  reaction  is  too  energetic  to  be  employed  for  the  continuous 
production  of  hydrogen ;  but  it  may  be  moderated  by  employing  the 
amalgam  of  potassium  or  sodium  instead  of  the  pure  metal.  An  appa- 
ratus is  then  used  similar  to  that  in  which  zinc  is  treated  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

Finally,  hydrogen  chemically  pure  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  battery.     For  this  purpose,  the   apparatus   (fig.   15)  is 


Fig.  ID. 

employed.  It  is  a  glass  flask  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  into  which  is 
cemented  a  wire  of  platinum  a  covered  with  a  layer  of  zinc  amalcram. 
The  flask  is  then  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  neck  S  with  water  acidu- 
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lated  by  pure  sulphuric  acid.  This  neck  is  closed  hj  a  stopper  through 
which  passes :  1st,  a  platinum  wire  d ;  2nd,  a  disengagement  tube  E, 
In  the  course  of  this  latter  a  larger  tube  is  interposed  full  of  chloride 
of  calcium— a  substance  having  a  great  affinity  for  moisture — for  the 
purpose  of  drying  the  gas.  The  platinum  wire  d  passes  into  the  liquid 
and  is  terminated  by  a  hook  C,  to  which  is  suspended  a  sheet  of  the 
same  metal.  On  placing  the  wire  d  in  communication  with  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  a  battery  of  two  cells,  and  the  wire  a  in  communication 
with  the  positive  pole  of  the  same  battery,  pure  hj^drogen  is  disen- 
gaged at  C. 

Hydrogen  gas  has  not  been  liquefied  under  any  pressure  or  at  any 
temperature.  It  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  its  density  is 
0-0692. 

Water  dissolves  about  of  volume.  Hydrogen  is  highly  com- 
bustible. If  it  be  disengaged  through  a  very  slender  tube  and  lighted, 
it  burns  with  a  very  hot  but  not  a  bright  flame ;  an  apparatus  made 
on  this  principle  is  called  the  philosophical  lamp.  The  flame  deposits 
vapour  of  water  on  cold  bodies,  which  shows  that  water  is  com- 
posed of  hydrogen  and  oxj^gen. 

When  a  glass  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  is  placed  round  the  flame 
of  hydrogen,  a  sound  is  heard  which  may  be  made  sharper  or  duller  by 
sinking  the  cylinder  more  or  less.  This  is  owing  to  a  series  of  vibra- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  cylinder  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
and  sudden  condensation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour. 
Hydrogen,  which  does  not  generally  ignite  in  air  unless  it  is 
brought  in  contact  witJi  an  ignited  substance,  in- 
flames spontaneously  under  the  influence  of  spongy 
platinum.*  An  apparatus  has  been  constructed  on 
this  principle  by  which  light  is  easily  obtained, 
which  is  called  the  hydrogen  lamp  (fig.  16). 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  lower  receiver,  which 
has  an  opening  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  side.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  interior  of  this  receiver  a  large 
hollow  cylinder  of  zinc  is  i^laced  B.    A  second 
receiver  A,  which  has  an  opening  at  the  top,  closed 
by  a  ground  stopper,  and  terminating  at  the  lower 
part  by  a  long  tube  D  open  at  the  end,  is  placed  over 
T  the  first,  so  that  the  open  end  of  the  tube  which  ter- 
minates  it  passes  deeply  into  the  zinc  cjdinder. 
The  upper  end  of  this  tube  is  accurately  fitted  into  the  higher  open- 
ing of  the  lower  receiver. 

Finally,  this  latter  receiver  has  at  E  a  tube  with  a  stopcock,  and 
opposite  the  opening  of  this  is  a  sponge  of  platinum  F. 
The  apparatus  acts  in  the  following  manner : 

If,  the  stopcock  E  being  open,  we  pour  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  the 

*  We  call  "spongy"  platinum  the  qjongy  mass  of  platinum  which  is  obtained  on 
decomposing  cei  twin  compounds  of  this  metal  by  heat. 
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receiver  A,  the  acid  falls  by  the  tube  into  the  lower  receiver,  and  acts 
on  the  zinc,  on  contact  with  which  it  gives  rise  to  a  disengagement  of 
hydrogen.  The  gas  escapes  by  the  tap  E,  strikes  against  the  platinum 
sponge,  and  ignites. .  If  we  wish  the  apparatus  to  cease  acting,  we 
close  the  tap  E,  taking  care  to  keep  open  the  stopper  of  the  vase  A ; 
the  gas  produced  in  the  lower  vessel,  finding  no  means  of  exit,  is 
compressed,  it  presses  on  the  liquid  contained  in  this  vase,  and  obliges 
it  to  rise  in  the  tube  D  and  the  receiver  A. 

The  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  thus  becoming  separated,  chemical 
action  is  arrested.  When  we  again  cause  the  apparatus  to  act,  we 
merely  open  the  tap  E  ;  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  lower  receiver 
ceasing  at  once,  the  liquid  again  descends  into  it  and  the  disengagement 
of  gas  recommences. 

Therefore,  whenever  we  want  a  light  we  have  only  to  open  the 
stopcock.  Unfortunately,  the  platinum  sponge  soon  loses  its  power  of 
igniting  the  gas  if  care  be  not  taken  to  renew  it  from  time  to  time  by 
making  it  red  hot.  This  prevents  this  apparatus  from  being  em- 
ployed in  domestic  use. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  explodes  when  ignited.  The 
most  violent  explosion  is  obtained  from  the  mixture  of  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen.  If  the  two  gases  be  placed  in 
separate  gasometers,  from  which  their  flow  can  be  regulated,  and  both 
made  to  pass  in  the  above  proportions  into  a  tube  of  very  strong 
metal  containing  several  disks  of  metallic  gauze,  the  mixture  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  tube  may  be  lighted  without  danger.  The  flame 
obtained  gives  a  temperature  of  about  2500°;  a  similar  jet  ignited, 
and  directed  on  to  a  piece  of  chalk,  renders  it  incandescent,  and 
produces  a  bright  light,  which  has  been  called  Drummond's,  or  the 
lime  light. 

Hydrogen  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  may  be  collected 
over  this  liquid ;  but  if  it  is  wanted  dry,  it  must  be  collected  over 
mercury. 

It  has  been  stated  that  hydrogen,  disengaged  by  galvanism  at  a  low 
temperature,  is  more  active  than  that  obtained  by  the  ordinary  processes, 
but  this  fact  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 


CoMBiNATionrs  OF  Hydeogen  WITH  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodink, 

AND  Fluorine. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  — Hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  by  gently 
heating  chloride  of  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Chloride  of  Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  rXydrocliloric 

sodium.  sodium.  acid. 

It  can  also  be  obtained  by  leaving  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
chloiine  and  hydiogen  for  twenty-four  hours  in  diffused  light. 
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Hydrochloric  acid  is  gaseous,  but  it  can  be  liquefied  under  the 
influence  of  strong  pressure ;  its  density  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the 
densities  of  its  components ;  it  is  colourless,  and  has  a  very  irritating 
odour. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water.  This  liquid  dissolves 
about  500  times  its  volume.  The  solution  constitutes  a  very  acid 
liquid,  giving  oif  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  obtained  by 
means  of  Woulf  s  apparatus  ;  when  distilled,  it  loses  part  of  its  hydro- 
otLloric^cid,  but  another  part  remains  intimately  combined  with  the 
lsq«.id. 

•  iGif '  account  of  its  great  solubility  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
should  be  collected  over  mercury. 

The  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  exposed  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  air  without  decomposing.  At  a  red  heat,  oxygen  decom- 
poses this  acid  by  setting  its  chlorine  free ;  but,  in  order  to  make 
this  operation  succeed,  a  great  excess  of  oxygen  in  proportion  to  the 
chlorine  must  be  employed.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  inverse  condi- 
tions, chlorine  decomposes  water. 

Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  act  on  mercury,  but  it  dissolves  potas- 
sium, sodium,  iron,  zinc,  etc.,  with  great  facility,  and  then  a  chloride 
is  formed  and  hydrogen  is  disengaged. 

Iodine  and  bromine  have  no  action  upon  this  acid. 

Bases  and  basic  anhydrides  react  on  it,  giving  rise  to  metallic  chlo- 
rides and  water. 

+   (l}o)   -   \]   +  (i}o) 

Hydrochloric  Hydrate  of  Chloride  of  Water, 

acid.  potassium.  potassium. 

Hydrochloric  Anhydrous  oxide  Ctiloride  of  Water, 

acid.  of  sodium.  sodium. 

Added  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver,  hydrochloric  acid  produces 
a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  which  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water. 

\\  +      =  (r}o)  +  ^i] 

Hydrochloric  Nitrate  of  Nitric  acid.  Chloride 

acid.  silver.  of  silver. 

The  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  determined  analytically 
and  synthetically. 

Analytically. — A  known  volume  of  this  acid,  in  a  gaseous  state  and 
perfectly  dry,  is  introduced  into  a  curved  tube  placed  over  a  cup  of 
mercury  (fig.  17)  :  in  the  curved  part  of  this  tube  is  placed  a  globule 
of  sodium,  and  heat  is  gently  applied.  The  metal  takes  the  chlorine 
and  sets  fi'ee  pure  hydrogen.  This  hydrogen  only  occupies  half  the 
volume  which  was  occupied  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
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If  from  the  density  of  hydrochloric  acid  .  .  .  1*2474 
Ave  subtract  half  the  density  of  hydrogen  .     .     .  0-0345 

there  remains  1-2129 

which  is  about  half  the  density  of  chlorine. 

A  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  contains  therefore  half  a  volume 


Fig.  17. 


of  chlorine  and  half  a  volume  of  hydrogen  united  without  conden- 
sation. 

I'HETicALLY. — Two  known  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are 
mixed,  taking  care  that  the  hydrogen  be  in  excess  ;  they  must  be 
left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  diffused  light,  and  then  the  hydrochloric 
acid  produced  must  be  absorbed  by  potassium.  The  gas  which 
remains  is  pure  hydrogen,  of  which  the  volume  must  be  determined 
and  this,  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  hj'drogen  which  the  mixture 
contained,  gives  the  combined  hydrogen.  Thenr,  as  a  volume  of  chlo- 
rine takes  a  volume  of  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  as 
moreover  no  contraction  is  observed  during  the  combination  of  these 
gases,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  a  volume  of  chlorine,  on  unitino- 
with  a  volume  of  hydrogen,  gives  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  ^ 
From  this  knowledge  of  the  volumes  which  enter  into  combination 
it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  their  composition  by  weight ;  and  if  we  consider 
that  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  proportional  to  the  respective  densities  of  these  o-ases 
we  can  place  the  proportions  : 

1-2474  :  1-2129  ::  100  :  a;;  that  is  to  say,  a;  =  1"2129  x  100 
and 

1-2474  :  0-0345 


1-2474 


=  97-24 


100  :  a;;  that  is  to  say,  x  =  0::^345_x_100 
^  1-2474 

which  gives  for  the  centesimal  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 

Chlorine  97*24 

Hydrogen  2-70 


100-00 
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Hjdrocliloiic  acid  diluted  with  water  is  sometimes  employed  in 
medicine  to  make  rubefacient  footbaths. 

Hydrobromie  Acid. — Pure  hydrobromic  acid  cannot  be  obtained  by 
making  sulphuric  acid  act  on  a  bromide,  as  sulphuric  acid  partially 
decomposes  hydrobromic  acid. 

It  is  obtained  by  causing  water  to  act  on  the  bromide  of  phosphorus. 

M    +   3(H}0)    =    (^]<y)    +  3(H  }) 

Bromide  Water.  Pliospliorous  Hydrobromic 

of  phosphorus.  acid.  acid. 

The  operation  is  usually  conducted  so  that  the  bromide  is  produced 
and  destroyed  in  the  same  process :  the  bromine  is  made  to  fall  drop 
by  drop  into  a  vase  which  contains  amorphous  phosphorus  and 
water. 

Hydrobromic  acid  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of 
bi'omine  on  hydrogen ;  but  in  order  that  the  combination  may  take 
place,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  bromine  vapour  must  be  subjected 
to  a  red  heat,  and  even  then  it  is  never  complete. 

The  properties  of  hydrobromic  acid  are  similar  to  those  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  nevertheless,  the  two  following  differences  exist : 

1st.  The  solution  of  hydrobiomic  acid  exposed  to  air  becomes 
coloured  by  a  little  of  the  bromine  being  set  free  without  the  decom- 
position continuing.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  produced  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

2nd.  Under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  hydrobromic  acid  sets  free 
bromine,  and  at  the  same  time  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed. 

Hydriodic  Acid. — This  acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing  iodide  of 
phosphorus  by  water..  In  order  that  the  iodide  of  phosphorus  may  be 
produced  and  decomposed  in  the  same  operation,  a  mixture  of  iodine 
and  phosphorus,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  is  heated  in  a  retort. 

Hydriodic  acid  can  also  be  obtained  in  solution  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  hydrosulphuric  acid  under  the  influence  of  iodine. 

Hydrosiilphuric  Iodine.  Hydriodic  Sulphur, 

acid.  acid. 

It  cannot  be  prepared  by  direct  synthesis,  as  iodine  and  free  hydi'ogen 
do  not  react  on  each  other  under  any  conditions. 

The  characters  which  distinguish  hydriodic  acid  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding acids  are  the  following  :— 

1st.  The  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  undergoes  a  continuous  decom- 
position when  brought  into  contact  with  air,  and  forms  water  and  free 
iodine. 

Hydriodic  Oxygen.  Water.  Iodine. 

Acid. 
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The  metalloid  is  at  first  dissolved,  colouring  the  liquid  brown.  As 
the  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  which  the  liquid  contains  diminislies 
constantly,  while  that  of  the  free  iodine  increases,  this  latter  body  can 
at  last  no  longer  be  held  in  solution,  and  is  deposited  in  very  volu- 
minous cr^^stals. 

2nd.  Hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  and  by  bromine, 
either  of  which  set  iodine  free. 

Hydriodic  Bromine.  Hydrobromic  Iodine, 

acid.  acid. 

On  the  contrary,  if  hydriodic  acid  be  made  to  act  on  bromide  or 
chloride  of  silver,  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  pro- 
duced, and  iodide  of  silver. 

Agl        ,        H|       _       Agl  H 

CI  f      +     If      -      If      +  01 

Chloride  of  Hydriodic  Iodide  of  Hydrochloric 

silver.  acid.  silver.  acid. 

3rd.  Hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  mercury,  forming  iodide  of 
mercury  and  free  hydrogen. 

Hydriodic  Mercury.  Biiiiodide  of  Hydrogeu. 

acid.  mercury. 

This  property  is  the  reason  why  hydriodic  acid  gas  cannot  be  collected 
over  mercury,  and  as  its  great  solubility  prevents  its  being  collected 
over  water,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  same  process  as  for  chlorine. 
Its  great  density  causes  it  to  displace  air  readily. 

As  hydriodic  acid  cannot  be  collected  over  mercury  it  cannot  be  ana- 
lyzed ;  but  if  we  subtract  from  its  density  the  half  of  the  density  of 
hydrogen,  a  number  remains  evidently  equal  to  the  half  of  the  density  of 
the  vapour  of  iodine  ;  moreover,  this  acid  obeys  the  same  general  system 
of  reactions  as  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  and,  like  them,  it  is 
therefore  formed  of  haK  a  volume  of  hydrogen  united,  without  conden- 
sation, to  half  a  volume  of  the  vapour  of  iodine. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. — This  compound  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  fluoride  of  calcium. 

(3t-\)  +  (l-'>')'  =        +  Km}) 

Fluoride  of  Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  Hydrofluoric 

C4ilcium.  calcium.  acid. 

The  product  thus  prepared  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  when  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  the  water  which  it  con- 
tains is  absorbed,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  is  obtained  in  a  gaseous  state, 
like  its  two  congeners.  Hydrofluoric  acid  has  much  greater  stability 
than  hydrochloric  acid.  It  acts  on  glass,  which  property  can  be 
utilized  for  engi-avingon  this  body  ;  and  by  reacting  on  oxide  of  silver, 
hydrofluoric  acid  forms  a  soluble  fluoride  of  silver. 
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Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  powerful  poison ;  if  a  few  drops  fall  on  the 
skin  they  produce  a  burn  which  is  slow  to  heal,  and  is  accompanied  by 
inflammation. 

These  various  properties  distinguish  hydrofluoric  acid  from  the 
three  preceding  hydracids,  to  which  by  its  other  characters  it  is 
related, 

Tlris  analogy  enables  us  to  give  to  this  acid  the  formula     | ;  though 

_.is'olat^d  .fluorine  not  being  known,  a  certain  analysis  cannot  be  made, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  acts  on  glass  has  prevented  its  vapour 
density  being  determined,  and  consequently,  also,  its  molecular  weight. 


GENEEAL  EEMAEKS  ON  THE  MONATOMIC  METALLOIDS. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  concerning  these  bodies  from  a  general 
point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  concerning  any  general  theory'-  of  the  com- 
binations to  which  they  can  give  rise.  Each  of  them  having  a  capa- 
city for  saturation  equal  to  1,  can  only  combine  with  a  single  atom  of 
another  monatomic  body ;  hence  the  number  of  their  combinations  is 
very  limited. 

Terchloride  of  iodine  (IC?)  seems  an  exception  to  this.  M.  Kekule 
supposes  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  a  molecule  of  chlorine  q  | 

with  a  molecule  of  protochloride  of  iodine      |-     According  to  this 

hypothesis,  the  chlorine  would  be  united  to  the  protochloride  as  the 
water  of  crystallization  is  to  the  different  substances  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  hydrated  crystals.  The  perchloride  of  iodine  would 
then  be  written : 


( 


CI } 01 }) 


/    r  oc^ffox 

But  the  existence  of  the  body  ( I'"  <^  OC*H'0  1  which  results  from  the 

\  [OC^H^O/ 

replacement  of  three  atoms  of  chlorine  of  this  chloride,  by  three  of 
oxacetyl,  proves  that  iodine  is  really  triatomic,  though  it  nearly  always 
acts  as  monovalent. 


SECOND  GEOUP  (BIATOMIC  METALLOIDS). 
oxYGEnsr  q| 

Atomic  "Weight  =  I6.  Molecular  weiglit  =  32. 

Oxygen  can  be  prepared  m  several  different  ways  : 
1st.  By  heating  mercuric  oxide,  which  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
mercury. 


OXYGEN. 


2(HgO) 

Mercuric 
oxide. 


2Hg 

Mercury. 


.  0 
+  0 

Oxygen. 


The  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  suffices  for  this  operation  (fig.  18). 


Fig.  18. 

2nd.  By  heating  the  binoxide  of  manganese  to  redness  in  an 
earthenware  retort,  when  it  gives  off  the  third  part  of  its  oxygen. 

3(MnO'')      =      (Mn^O*)      +  §| 

Peroside  of  Red  oxide  of  Oxygen, 

manganese.  manganese. 

As  binoxide  of  manganese  always  contains  a  little  carbonate  of  the 
•  same  metal,  the  oxygen  thus  produced  is  accompanied  by  carbonic 
anhydride.    To  remove  this,  before  collecting  the  gas,  it  is  made  to 
pass  thi'ough  a  phial  with  three  tubes  arranged  like  "Woulf  s  apparatus, 
and  containing  a  solution  of  potash  (fig.  19). 


Fig.  19. 


3rd.  By  gently  heating  binoxide  of  manganese  with  sulphuric  acid, 
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when  sulphate  of  manganese  and  water  are  formed,  and  half  the  oxygen 
which  the  binoxide  contained,  is  disengaged  (fig.  20). 


Binoxide  of  Sulphuric  acid, 

manganese. 


Sulphate  of  Water.  Oxygen, 

manganese.  " 


As  carbonate  of  manganese  when  cold  loses  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  all  the  carbonic  anhydride  which  it  is  capable  of  dis- 


Fig.  20. 


engaging,  it  suffices  to  lea"ve  the  preceding  mixture  to  itself  for  some 
time  before  heating  it,  in  order  that  the  oxygen  collected  may  be 
nearly  pure. 

4th.  By  heating  chlorate  of  potassium ;  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and 
there  remains  chloride  of  potassium. 

KT}o  =  ^(^.0  +  3(0}) 

Chlorate  of  Chloride  of  Oxygen, 

potassium.  potassium. 

This  reaction  is  greatly  assisted  by  mixing  with  the  chlorate  of 
potassium  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  binoxide  of  manganese.  These  oxides  act  by  catalysis  without 
taking  part  in  the  reaction. 

5th.  By  gently  heating  bichromate  of  potassium  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  oxygen  is  formed,  and  at  the  same  time  water,  persulphate  of 
chromium,  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 
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/CrO-" 
2  CrO'^" 
\  K* 

Bichromate  of 
potasjiura. 


+  8 


Sulphuric  acid 


2 


_(S0"')^[  ^  _ 

Persulphate  of 
chromium. 


+ 


Sulphate  of 
potassium. 


+ 


+ 


Water. 


Oxygen. 


6th,  When  baryta  is  heated  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  current  of  dry  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  transformed  into  binoxide  of  barium. 

2(BaO)      +  +  2(BaO'') 

Baryta.  Oxygen.  Binoxide 

of  barium. 

If  the  current  of  air  be  then  arrested,  and  the  temperature  increased 
to  a  strong  red  heat,  the  binoxide  of  barium  is  destroyed  with  the 
production  of  oxygen  and  the  reproduction  of  baryta. 

Of 

Baryta.  Oxygen. 


2(BaO0 


2(BaO)  + 


Binoxide  of 
hariimi. 


2 


+ 


8} 


"With  the  same  baryta  a  great  quantity  of  oxygen  can  be  taken  f 
the  air.    This  oxide,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  used  indefinitely  ;  at 
end  of  a  certain  time  it  loses  its  power  of  absorbing  the  oxygen  of 
air  on  account  of  a  species  of  vitrification  which  is  produced 
its  surface. 

7th.  By  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  galvanic  battery :  care 
must  be  taken  to  acidulate  the  liquid  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  better  conductor  of  electricity.  The  electrodes 
ought  to  be  of  platinum,  or  they  will  oxydize  instead  of  the  oxygen 
being  disengaged.    The  oxygen  is  collected  at  the  positive  pole 

Water.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 

8  th.  Oxygen  can  be  obtained  by  decomposing  oxj-genized  water  by 
certain  bodies  which  exercise  on  it  a  catalytic  action ;  pulverulent 
silver,  for  instance  ;  oxygen  is  disengaged  and  water  remains. 

HViO')  -  ^(l}o)  +  %] 

Oxygenized  water.  Water.  Oxygen. 

When  we  wish  to  make  nascent  oxygen  act  on  other  substances,  we 
prefer  the  mode  of  preparation  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
bichromate  of  potassium  or  binoxide  of  manganese.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  we  wish  to  collect  free  oxygen,  we  prefer  to  obtain  it  from 
chlorate  of  potassium. 

Oxygen  is  gaseous  at  all  the  temperatures  and  under  all  the  pressures 
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which  we  can  produce.  Its  density  is  1-105  ;  water  dissolves  0-046  of 
its  volume  ;  it  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  colourless.  Oxygen  is  the 
principal  body  which  maintains  the  combustion  of  organic  substances. 
If  a  match  or  a  taper  in  a  state  of  incandescence  be  plunged  into  it," 
these  bodies  will  burst  into  ilame  and  burn  very  brightly. 
^  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  burn  in  oxygen  with  extraordinary  bril- 
liance. ^  This  is  also  the  case  with  iron  :  a  spiral  lamina  of  this  metal,  to 
which  is  attached  a  piece  of  lighted  tinder,  takes  fire  when  placed  in 
pure  oxygen.  The  heat  disengaged  is  such  that  the  oxide  of  iron  pro- 
duced encrusts  the  glass  in  which  the  experiment  takes  place,  even 
after  it  has  passed  through  some  centimetres  of  water. 

We  have  already  seen  that  oxygen  combines  with  hydrogen  with 
explosion,  either  when  the  mixture  of  the  two  gases  is  ignited,  or 
when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  spongy  platinum. 

_  Oxygen  has  a  great  affinity  for  carbon  :  among  metals,  caesium,  rubi- 
dium, potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium,  are  those  with  which  it 
combines  with  the  greatest  energy. 

Oxygen  is  the  only  gas  which  can  support  respiration ;  if  it  were 
pure,  this  function  would  be  too  active,  and  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  organs  would  result.  This  gas  enters  into  the  composition 
of  atmospheric  air,  of  which  it  forms  about  the  fifth  part. 

Allotropic  States.— Disengaged  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery 
at  a  low  temperature,  oxygen  possesses  much  greater  activity  than 
when  obtained  by  any  other  process.  It  can  then  combine  directly 
with  silver  and  mercury,  set  free  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  burn 
organic  substances  when  cold,  etc. ;  and,  further,  it  possesses  a  peculiar 
electrical  odour.    Oxygen  thus  modified  is  called  ozone. 

Mr.  Andrews  believed  that  ozone  contained  eight  atoms  of  oxygen,  but 
fresh  experiments  have  induced  him  to  abandon  that  opinion. 

When  oxygen  is  transformed  into  ozone,  a  contraction  is  observed  in 
the  mass ;  but  when  the  ozone  which  the  gas  contains  is  absorbed,  no 
contraction  is  produced.* 

Two  theories  may  account  for  this  phenomenon  :  the  first  consists  in 
admitting  that  the  ozone  is  in  such  a  state  of  condensation  that  its  dis- 
appearance by  the  side  of  a  great  excess  of  oxygen  gives  no  appreciable 
diminution  of  volume. 

By  the  second,  we  suppose  a  molecule  of  ordinary  oxygen  q  |  to 

be  united  in  the  ozone  to  an  atom  of  allotropic  oxygen  Q  with  contraction 

of  a  third ;  the  ozone  will  then  answer  to  the  formula  q  J  Q,  and 

will  contain  a  volume  of  ordinary  oxygen  equal  to  its  own.  If  we 
cause  reaction  to  take  place  between  ozone  and  a  body  which  is  oxy- 
dized  by  it,  there  remains  ordinary  oxygen,  which  occupies  exactly  the 
volume  which  the  ozone  occupied ;  there  is  no  contraction. 

*  M.  Soret  has  recently  absorbed  the  whole  molecule  of  ozone  by  means  of  oil  of 
turpentine.— Trans. 
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This  is  the  most  probable  theory;  it  represents  ozone  by  the 
formula  jO^.  which  makes  the  H*  of  oxygenized  water  to  be  re- 
placed by  0. 

At  300°  ozone  is  converted  into  ordinary  oxygen.  To  detect  the  pre- 
?sence  of  ozone,  a  piece  of  paper  steeped  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  containing  starch  is  used ;  the  iodine  set  free  coming  in 
ccontact  with  the  starch,  the  paper  assumes  a  blue  tint. 

As  other  bodies  give  the  same  reaction  it  is  preferable  to  use  red- 
dened litmus  paper  steeped  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  ozone 
decomposes  this  salt,  and  forms  oxide  of  potassium :  this,  on  contact 
Nwith  moisture,  makes  the  litmus  blue.  Care  must  be  taken  to  place 
by  the  side  of  the  ozonoscopic  paper  anotber  paper  of  reddened  litmus, 
to  prove  that  the  blue  colour  is  really  due  to  ozone,  and  not  to  tbe 
accidental  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Ozone  exists  in  woods  and  fields,  and  wherever  there  is  active  vege- 
tation. In  large  towns,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  houses,  or  wherever 
there  are  numbers  of  men  or  animals  collected,  ozone  disappears,  or  at 
least  diminishes. 

It  is  also  stated  that  ozone  disappears  during  great  epidemics.  Are 
ttbese  epidemics  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  ozone,  which,  being 
no  longer  in  suiScient  quantity  to  destroy  the  miasmata,  enable  these 
to  accumulate  r  or  are  they  not  rather  owing  to  tbe  production  of  such 
a  quantity  of  miasmata  that  the  ozone  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  them  ? 
In  other  words,  are  epidemics  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  dis- 
3 appearance  of  ozone  ?    At  present  this  is  undetermined. 

M.  Schoenbein,  to  whom  we^owe  the  discovery  of  ozone,  admits 
1  another  allotropic  state  of  oxygen,  which  he  calls  antozone.  Ozone  would 
be  oxygen  negatively  electrified,  which  would  form  Q,  and  antozone 
oxygen  positively  electrified  (+).  These  two  oxygens  would  have  the 
property  of  reciprocally  destroying  eacb  other,  and  thereby  passing 
again  to  the  state  of  ordinary  oxygen  by  means  of  the  reciprocal 
neutralization  of  their  electricities  ;  both  would  be  called  in  a  general 
way  active  oxygen,  in  order  to  indicate  their  chemical  energy.  M. 
•Schoenbein  has  stated  that  when  binoxide  of  barium  is  made  to  act  on  a 
imixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  permanganate  of  potassium  in  the  cold, 
active  oxygen  is  obtained  diifering  somewhat  from  ozone;  and  further, 
it  appears  that  this  gas  mixed  with  ozone  brings  the  latter  back  to  the 
state  of  ordinary  oxygen,  itself  also  returning  to  the  same  state. 

This  would  lead  us  to  consider  this  allotropic  state  of  oxygen  as 
being  antozone.    According  to  the  hypothesis  we  have  admitted  as  to 

the  constitution  of  ozone,  the  formula  of  antozone  woidd  be  |-(+)^- 

Quite  recently  M.  Baudrimont  has  announced  new  experiments  which 
would  justify  M.  Schcsnbein's  theory,  but  as  he  has  not  published 
them  we  cannot  pronounce  on  their  value. 
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Combinations  of  Oxygen  with  Hydrogen. 

"Water  ^H*0^  ~  (h  }      — ^^^^^  ^^^^  century  water 

was  considered  to  be  a  simple  body.  Cavendish  was  tlie  first  to  ob- 
serve that  this  substance  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  and 
from  this  fact  he  deduced  hypothetically  the  composition  of  water. 
Lavoisier  soon  verified  this  conjecture.  He  caused  the  vapour  of  water 
to  pass  through  a  porcelain  tulje  heated  to  redness  and  containing  iron 
filings,  and  found  that  decomposition  took  place;  that  oxygen  re- 
mained fixed  by  the  iron,  the  weight  of  which  was  increased,  while 
hydrogen  was  disengaged.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  quantitative 
composition  of  water  was  exactly  determined. 

This  detei-mination  may  be  made  either  analytically  or  syntheti- 
cally. 

Analytically. — Water  is  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  A  (fig.  21),  the 


Fig.  21. 

bottom  of  which  is  pierced  by  two  holes.  Through  these  holes  two 
platinum  wires  are  fixed,  whose  ends  terminate  in  graduated  test  tubes 
B  and  C,  full  of  water,  and  inverted  in  the  vessel.  Then  the  wires  D 
and  E  are  placed  in  communication  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  Immediately  gas  bubbles  are  formed  at  the  ends  of  the 
wires  and  are  collected  in  the  tubes.  If  after  a  certain  time  the  volume 
of  gas  produced  be  measured,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gas  developed  at 
the  positive  pole  occupies  half  the  volume  of  that  which  is  developed 
at  the  negative  pole  ;  and  further,  that  the  first  of  these  gases  is  pure 
oxygen  and  the  second  pure  hydrogen.  To  facilitate  this  experiment, 
the  water  of  the  voltameter  (the  name  of  the  apparatus  we  have 
just  described)  should  be  acidulated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to 
make  it  a  better  conductor. 
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Water  therefore  is  formed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen.    Adding  to 

the  double  density  of  hydi-ogen   0-1384: 

the  density  of  oxygen  1-105 

we  obtain  the  number  1 '24:34 

which  represents  very  nearly  the  double  of  the  density  of  the  vapour 
of  water,  0-622 ;  we  thence  conclude  that  the  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  the  volume  of  oxygen  are  condensed  into  two  volumes. 

Knowing  the  density  of  hydrogen,  of  oxygen,  and  of  the  vapour 
of  water,  it  is  easy  to  transform  the  preceding  numbers  into 
weights. 

Synthetically,— We  can  operate  either  by  the  aid  of  the  eudiometer 
or  by  M.  Dumas'  process. 

By  the  Eudiometer.— This  is  a  thick  bell-glass  (fig.  22)  with  two 
holes  in  its  upper  part,  in  which  are  fastened  two  iron 
rods,  tenninated  at  each  end  by  a  little  ball.  The  two 
internal  balls  C  and  D  nearly  touch,  while  of  those 
on  the  exterior,  one  B  is  free,  and  the  other  A  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  metallic  chain  AF,  which  is  longer 
than  the  eudiometer.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  bell- 
glass  is  an  iron  bar,  on  which  can  be  adjusted  at  will 
a  moveable  slide  of  the  same  metal  E,  having  a  narrow 
hole  in  the  centre. 

In  determining  the  composition  of  water  by  this  in- 
strument, we  introduce  into  it  a  measured  volume  of 
hydrogen ;  let  this  be  4'='',  and  a  volume  of  oxygen 
also  measui-ed,  which  we  will  suppose  equal  to  4''°. 
This  done,  and  the  eudiometer  being  closed  at  its 
lower  end  by  the  metallic  piece  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  being  placed  in  a  bath  of  mercurj^,  the 
chain  AF  is  placed  in  the  mercury,  and  a  charo-ed 
electi  ophorus  is  brought  to  the  ball  B.  A  •  spark 
passes  between  the  electrophorus  and  this  ball,  and 
another  between  the  two  interior  balls  D  and  C.  This 
latter  spark  causes  the  combination  of  the  oxyo-en  and 
hydrogen. 

After  the  explosion,  the  gas  remaining  is  poured  into  a  graduated 
tube  and  measured.  In  the  conditions  we  have  supposed  there  would 
remain  2-  of  pure  oxygen ;  the  oxygen  that  has  disappeared  would 
therefore  occupy  2-,  and  the  hydrogen  4™;  consequently,  the  water 
formed  is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  oxygen  and  four  volumes  of 
hydrogen,  or,  reducing  the  proportion  to  the  most  simple  expression 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen.  ' 

M.  Dumas'  Process.— M.  Dumas  has  invented  a  process  in  which 
weights  are  employed  instead  of  volumeti-ic  measures.  His  apparatus 
consists  o!  three  parts  :  the  first  of  which  is  intended  for  the  production 
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and  purification  of  the  hydrogen  ;  the  second  for  the  synthesis  of  the 
water,  and  the  third  for  the  collection  of  the  water  formed  in  the 
second. 

The  hydrogen  is  produced  in  the  ordinary'-  manner  in  a  flask  with 

two  tubnlures  (fig.  23)  A,  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc.    It  is 
made  to  traverse  :  1st,  two  U-shaped 
tubes  hh,  containing  sulphate  of 
silver ;  this  salt  absorbs  the  phos- 
phoric  and   arsenical  compounds 
which  the  hydrogen  contains,  and 
which  are  due  to  the  impurities  of 
the  zinc  :  2nd,  a  tube  c,  containing 
acetate  of  lead;  this  body  absorbs 
the  last  traces  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  coming  from  the  same 
source :  3rd,  two  tubes  dd  full  of 
potash;   this  base  absorbs  an  oil 
which  also  arises  from  the  impu- 
rities of  the  zinc  as  well  as  traces 
of  acetic  acid  vapour  resulting  from 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the  tube  C  : 
4th,  two  U-shaped  tubes  ee  full  of 
phosphoric  anhydride  to  dry  the 
gases:   6th,  a  small  tube  full  of 
pumice-stone  steeped  in  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  weighed  both  before 
and  after  the  operation;  this  tube 
ought  always  to  maintain  the  same 
weight,  and  so  indicate  that  no- 
thing has  deposited  in  its  interior, 
and  consequently  that  the  g£is  is 
dry. 

Pui-e  hydrogen  then  passes  into 
the  second  part  of  the  apparatus, 
constituted  of  a  glass  globe  with 
two  tubes  B,  in  which  very  dry 
oxide  of  copper  has  been  placed. 

The  gas  on  coming  out  of  this 
globe  passes  into  the  third  part  of 
the  apparatus.    This  third  part  is 
composed  thus :  a  of  a  globe  with 
two  tubes  C  ;  /3  of  two  U-tubes  gg  full  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  y,  of  a  small  test  tube  analogous  to  the  two  preceding 


ones. 


When  ihis  apparatus  is  used  the  globe  B  is  weighed  after  having 
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had  oxide  of  copper  introduced  into  it,  let  P  be  its  weight ;  the  globe  C 
is  also  weighed,  and  likewise  the  two  tubes  with  acidulated  pumice  gg, 
let  p'  be  the  sum  of  their  weights ;  then  the  apparatus  is  mounted,  and 
hydrogen  is  passed  into  it  imtil  all  the  air  is  entirely  expelled,  after 
which  the  globe  containing  the  oxide  of  copper  is  heated,  continuing 
the  gaseous  current.  Under  the  simultaneous  influences  of  heat  and 
hydrogen,  the  oxide  of  copper  loses  its  oxygen  and  water  is  formed. 
This  water  in  vapour  passes  into  the  globe  C,  where  it  becomes  partly 
condensed,  then  into  the  tubes  gg,  which  retain  all  that  which  was  not 
already  condensed. 

When  the  operation  has  lasted  long  enough,  the  current  of  hydrogen 
lis  arrested,  and  it  is  replaced  by  a  current  of  air,  after  the  globe  B  has 
'become  cold ;  thus  the  apparatus  is  again  filled  with  air,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  an  error  in  weight  which  would  result  from 
the  difference  in  the  density  of  hydrogen  and  air. 

The  apparatus  being  taken  to  pieces,  the  globe  B  is  weighed  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  globe  C  with  the  tubes  gg. 

The  weight  p  of  the  globe  B  is  less  than  its  weight  P  before  the 
eexperiment,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  oxygen  which  the  oxide  of  copper 
has  experienced.  P-p  represents  the  weight  of  this  oxygen.  The 
;globe  C  and  the  tubes  gg  have  together  a  weight  P'  greater  than  their 
'Weight  p'  before  the  experiment,  on  account  of  the  water  which  is 
Efixed  therein.    P'  -  p'  represents  the  weight  of  the  water  formed. 

Finally,  on  subtracting  from  the  water  P'-p'  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  P-_p,  the  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  which 
this  water  contains. 

On  transforming  the  composition  found  into  hundred  parts,  by  means 
of  proportion,  we  see  that  100  parts  of  water  contain:  hydrogen 
11-11 ;  oxygen,  88-89.  ^  ' 

:    Water  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  at  0°  it  becomes  solid  and 
at  100°  It  vaporizes.    If  water  be  carefully  protected  from  agitation 
It  can  be  cooled  to  -12°  without  becoming  congealed,  but  the  least 
igitation  induces  the  immediate  congelation  of  the  mass,  and  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  0°. 

Ice  is  crystallized ;  but  its  crystals  are  so  intermingled  that  thev 
ippear  under  the  form  of  a  continuous  transparent  mass.  It  is  as  snow 
:hat  we  can  best  study  their  form,  which  is  that  of  prisms  belongino- 
:o  the  fourth  system,  grouped  in  stars. 

Liquid  water  presents  a  maximum  density  at  4°,  and  it  is  at  this 
;emperature  that  its  density  is  considered  as  equal  to  1,  The  density 
)f  ice  is  0-94,  and  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  water  0-6234. 

Pure  water  has  neither  smell  nor  taste ;  it  has  very  great  solvent 
Dowers,  but  these  do  not  extend  to  fatty  substances,  nor  in  general  to 
)rganic  substances  very  much  hydrogenized  or  highly  carbonized 

Water  combines  directly  with  acid  anhydrides  to  form  acids  and 
vith  basic  anhydrides  to  form  bases,  when  the  acids  or  bases  which 
vould  arise  have  an  even  atomicity;   when,  on  the  contrary,  their 
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atomicity  is  uneven,  they  are  stiU  produced,  but  by  double  decompo- 
sition and  not  by  direct  combination. 


(so^)    +  (i}o) 

Water. 


Sulphuric 
anhydride. 


/SO^"' 

Sulphuric  acid. 


(l}o)   +   (^}°)  = 


Anhydrous 
oxide  of  potassium. 


AVater. 


Hydrate  of 
potassium. 


The  water  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas,  is  not  pure.  The  surest  means 
of  purifyincr  it  is  by  distillation.  This  is  performed  in  apparatus  called 
alembics  oi^stills ;  these  apparatus  are  composed  of  three  parts:  one  m 
which  the  water  is  reduced  into  vapour  ;  another,  where  the  condensed 
vapour  is  received,  and  the  third  which  serves  as  a  communication 
between  the  other  two.    This  third  part  usually  consists  of  a  long 

spiral  tube.  r.  j 

In  cold  countries,  instead  of  distillation,  congelation  may  be  used. 
When  only  a  part  of  the  mass  of  impure  water  is  congealed,  the  impu- 
rities accumulate  in  the  portion  of  water  that  remains  liquid,  and  the 

ice  is  almost  pure.  ,      -,  i     i  j  i 

As  an  article  of  food,  water  ought  to  be  aerated,  and  should  only 
contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  salts  in  solution,  and  no  appreciable 
quantity  of  organic  matter.  When  it  contains  an  excessive  proportion 
of  calcareous  salts  it  produces  indigestion  ;  and  when  it  contains 
organic  substances  it  possesses  septic  properties  which  render  its  use 

dangerous.  .  cc  •  + 

Natural  waters  sometimes  contain  substances  m  solution  suflicient 
to  render  them  useful  in  medicine,  and  are  then  called_mineral  waters. 

Oxygenated  Water,  or  Binoxide  of  Hydrogen  (^-g- 1  0^ J.— Oxyge- 
nated water  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  bin- 
oxide  of  barium. 


(Ba"0«)      +      2(H})      =  (H}0>) 


+ 


Binoxide  of 
barium. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Oxygenated 
Waier. 


/Ba" 

Chloride 
of  barium. 


Oxygenated  water  is  very  instable ;  under  the  influence  of  heat 
is  decomposed  into  water  and  oxygen ;  moreover,  it  gives  rise  to  thre 
cui-ious  orders  of  reactions.  .otnlvH 

Certain  bodies  decompose  it  into  oxygen  and  water  by  cataljti 
action  without  themselves  taking  part  in  the  reaction;  as  pulver 
lent  metallic  silver  or  platinum,  etc.  ,  •, 

Other  bodies  decompose  oxygenated  water,  but  then  become  o 
dized  themselves ;  such  as  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  strontiuni^^  etc. ;  an 
finally,  a  third  class  of  bodies,  at  the  head  of  which  oxide  ot  sih 
must  be  placed,  have  the  property  of  losing  their  oxygen  under  t 
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influence  of  oxygenated  water  while  it  is  also  at  the  same  time 
I'educed. 

-  (it}o)  =  (g}o)  .  ill  +  0| 

Oxygenated  Oxide  of  Water.  Silver.  Oxygen, 

water.  silver. 

This  last  reaction  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  which  leaA^e  the  silver  and  water  have  more  affinity  for  each 
other  than  for  the  bodies  to  which  they  were  united,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  separate  from  these  latter  and  unite  together  to  form  a 
molecule  of  free  oxygen.  M.  Schoenbein  even  says  that  these  atoms  of 
oxygen  are  electrified,  but  each  in  a  contrary  manner.  If  it  be  so, 
we  must  conceive  an  oxygenated  water  electrified  inversely  to  that 
known  already.  In  fact,  M.  Baudrimont  says  he  has  obtained  such  a 
body  by  decomposing  binoxide  of  manganese  by  processes  he  has  not 
published. 


Combinations  of  Oxygen  with  Chlorine. 

There  exist  several  oxygenated  compounds  of  chlorine.  They  are 
hypochlorous  anhydride  (CPO),  chlorous  anhydride  (CW),  peroxide  of 
chlorine  (ClO^),  chloric  acid  (CIHO^),  and  perchloric  acid  (CIHO*). 

Besides  these,  there  seems  to  be  an  oxide  of  chlorine  (CIO)  in  exist- 
ence which  is  not  accurately  known. 

Hypochlorous  Anhydride  (CPO)  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current 
of  chlorine  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  through  a  glass  tube  filled  with 
oxide  of  mercury  obtained  by  precipitating  a  per-salt  of  mercu^ 


Fig.  24. 


potash  (fig.  24).    The  hy|iochlorous  anhydride  which  disengages  d  

this  reaction  is  collected  in  a  receiver  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture^ 


nrmg 
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where  the  gas  liquefies.    Care  must  he  taken  during  the  operation  to 
cool  the  tuhe  which  contains  the  oxide  of  mercury. 
The  following  equation  explains  this  reaction  : 

2(Hg"0)    +    2(g})    =    (Hg"=OCP)    +  (g}0) 

Protoxide  Of  Chlorine.  Oxychloride  of  "^^"fd'rir' 

mercury.  mercury.  anhydnde. 

Hypochlorous  anhydride  is  a  deep  red  liquid,  which  hoils  at  20°  ;  its 
vapour  density  is  2-997.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  chlorme  and 
iodine  ;  water  dissolves  ahout  200  times  its  volume.  In  this  case  no 
double  decomposition  takes  place  between  the  water  and  the  hypo- 
chlorous  anhydride.  If  it  did— if  hypochlorous  acid  (CIHO)  were 
to  form— the  proportion  of  gas  dissolved  ought  to  be  much  greater. 
The  equation 

(CPO)     +     (H='0)      =  2(C1?I0) 

Hypochlorous  Water.  Hypochlorous 

anhydride. 

would  require  that  a  kilogramme  of  water  should  dissolve  4833 
grammes  of  hypochlorous  gas,  while  the  quantity  dissolved  is  only 

779  grammes.  . 

The  solution  of  hypochlorous  anhydride  has  veiy  strong  oxidizing  and 
bleaching  properties.  Gay-Lussac  has  observed  that  half  a  litre  of 
this  anhydride  decolorizes  as  much  indigo  as  a  litre  of  pure  chlorine. 
As  half  a  litre  of  hypochlorous  anhydride  contains  half  a  Htre  of  chlorine 
and  a  quarter  of  litre  of  oxygen,  and  as  moreover  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  chlorine,  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hypochlorous 
anhydride,  should  bleach  more  than  if  it  had  not  been  engaged  in 
this  combination,  it  must  be  concluded  that  a  quarter  of  a  litre  ot 
nascent  oxygen  decolorizes  as  much  as  half  a  litre  of  chlorine,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  bleaching  power  of  nascent  oxygen  is  double 
that  of  chlorine. 

Hypochlorous  anhydride  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid; 
in  this  case  water  and  free  chlorine  are  formed. 

m  +     =  (h}°)  ^  <c5}) 

Hypochlorous  Hydrochloric  Water.  Chlorme. 

anhydride.  acid. 

When  gaseous,  it  explodes  readily  on  a  slight  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. .IT         'J.  „  .„ 

When  the  hypochlorous  anhydride  is  not  required  dry,  it  may  veiy 
easily  be  obtained  in  solution  by  placing  a  diluted  solution  of  oxide 
of  mercury  into  a  large  bottle  full  of  chlorine  and  shakmg  briskly. 

The  solution  of  hypochlorous  anhydride  often  acts  on  contact  with 
organic  substances  as  if  it  contained  hypochlorous  acid,  though  m 
reality  it  does  not.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  the  organic  sub- 
stance causes  the  reaction  of  the  hypochlorous  anhydride  and  tHe 
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water.  Thus  with  ethylene  the  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing equation : — 

(h»      +     (O'H'")      =  (Ow-jgy 

Hypoclilorous  Ethylene.  Chlorhydrin  of 

acid.  glycol. 

Chlorous  Anhydride  CPO^— To  prepare  this,  a  mixture  is  made  of 
thi-ee  parts  of  arsenious  anhydride  and  four  parts  of  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium. This  is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  suflBcient  water  to  make  a 
liquid  paste,  and  12  parts  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water 
are  added.  A  small  flask  is  filled  up  to  the  neck  with  the  mixture, 
a  disengagement  tube  is  adapted,  and  the  flask  is  gently  heated  in  a 
water-bath  after  being  covered  with  a  cloth  to  avoid  accident  in  case 
of  explosion. 

Under  these  conditions  a  greenish  yellow  gas  is  disengaged — a 
powerful  decolorizer  ;  its  density  is  2-646,  and  it  bears  a  temperature 
of  —  20°  without  being  liquefied. 

Chloi  'ous  gas  is  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  a  beautiful  yellow  liquid. 

On  combining  with  bases,  it  gives  chlorites  : 

(ci-o.)  +  2(|}o)  =  (|}o)  +  2  (CIO  I  o) 

Chlorous  Hydrate  of  Water.  Chlorite  of 

anhydride.  potassium.  potassium. 

Chlorous  anhydride  detonates  on  a  very  slight  elevation  of  temperature ; 
it  is  also  decomposed  with  explosion  by  several  metalloids,  such  as 
sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  iodine,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  etc.,  which 
are  oxidized  at  its  expense. 

Mercury  also  decomposes  it ;  other  metals  are  without  action  upon  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  body,  first,  nitric  acid  reacts  on  chlorate  of 
potassium,  and  gives  chloric  acid  and  potassic  nitrate.  Then  chloric 
acid  reacts  on  the  arsenious  anhydride  which  it  causes  to  pass  to  the 
state  of  arsenic  acid,  while  it  itself  becomes  chlorous  anhydride. 


^t^siu'm  Nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  ^Chloric  acid, 

potassium.  potassium. 

2na.      2(C'0'}0)     +     (A»;;:}0.)     +      2(1  }0)  = 

Chloric  acid.  Arsenious  Water. 

anhydride. 


Arsenic  acid.  Chlorous  anhydride. 


Peroxide  of  Chlorine  (Hypoehloric  Acid)  CIO*.— This  is  obtained 
by  carefully  heating  in  a  small  tube  by  a  water-bath  (fig.  25)  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  broken  into  coarse 
fragments.  The  gas  which  forms  is  passed  by  a  disengagement  tube 
into  a  very  cold  receiver.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  in  the 
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batli  does  not  come  up  to  the  level  of  the  mixture  in  the  tube.  It  is 
also  prudent  to  keep  it  cool  while  mixing. 


Fig.  25. 

The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 
^ClO*^ 


(T}o) 


Chlorate  of 


Water. 


K 

_  ilorat 
potassium. 

/CIO' 
K 


+ 


1°) 


PercWorate  of 
potassium. 


+ 


Sulphuric  acid. 

2  (CIO'^  - 


/S0«" 


}o.) 


Peroxide 
of  chlorine. 


Sulphate  of 
potassium. 


Peroxide  of  chlorine  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures;  it 
liquefies  at  —20°,  forming  a  red  liquid ;  its  density  in  the  gaseous  state 
is  2-315  ;  it  is  a  very  explosive  body,  soluble  in  water,  and  easily 
decomposed  by  mercury ;  bases  transform  it  into  a  mixture  of  chlorate 
and  chlorite. 

.(ci0.)-H2(||0)  =  r0}o)  +  (™»  +  (i}0) 

\  \     J      /  ^  _       .  Water. 


Peroxide  of 
chlorine. 


Hydrate  of 
potassium. 


Potassic 
chlorite. 


Potassic 
chlorate. 


This  reaction  establishes  an  analogy  between  the  peroxide  of  chlo- 
rine aad  hyponitric  acid  (NO^-),  which  is  also  converted  into  a  mixture 
of  nitrate  and  nitrite  under  the  influence  of  bases  {see  Nitrogen);  m 
consequence,  it  may  be  called  hypochloric  acid. 

Chloric  Acid  (C1H0\)— In  order  to  prepare  this  acid,  whose  anhy- 
dride is  not  stable,  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium  is 
treated  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place ; 
chloric  acid  is  set  free,  and  the  potassium  is  precipitated  in  the  state  ot 
hydrofluosilicate.  Unfortunately,  this  precipitate  is  scarcely  visib  e, 
so  that  an  excess  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  must  be  used,  because  the 
precise  moment  at  which  the  precipitation  is  complete  cannot  be 
ascertained. 
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The  liquor,  therefore,  contains  a  mixture  of  chloric  and  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acids ;  it  is  filtered,  and  hydrate  of  barium  is  added,  which  trans- 
forms the  two  acids  into  barytic  salts.  The  hydrofluosilicate  of  barium 
thus  formed,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  and  the  barytic  chlorate 
remains  in  solution.  It  is  filtered,  and  the  chlorate  of  barium  is  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  ought  to  be  added  drop  by 
drop,  until  a  last  drop  produces  no  more  precipitate.  It  is  then  filtered 
through  asbestos,  and  the  liquid  is  concentrated  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature by  means  of  the  air-pump. 

The  following  equation  shows  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
chlorate  of  barium : 

(g°:°o}Ba'')  +  (S0».{gl)  =  (sO='.0}Ba")  + 

Chlorate  of  barium.  Sulphuric  acid.  Barytic  sulphate.  Chloric  acid. 

Chloric  acid  is  a  syrupy  liquid  of  a  yellow  colour  on  account  of  the 
chlorine  which  it  always  contains  in  solution,  and  which  arises  from 
its  partial  decomposition.  At  40°  it  decomposes  into  perchloric  acid 
and  chlorous  anhydride ;  at  the  boiling  point  the  decomposition  is  more 
complete,  perchloric  acid  being  formed,  and  chlorine  and  oxygen 
disengaged. 

First  Method  of  Decomposition. 

<T}o)  =  P}o)  +  KT}o)  +  (i}o) 

Chloric  acid.  Chloroua  Perchloric  acid.  Water, 

anhydride. 

Second  Method  of  Decomposition. 

B(T}o)..(T}o)  +  .(H}o)  +  a(g}).2(OJ|) 

Chloric  acid.  Perchloric  acid.  Water.  Oxygen.  Chlorine. 

Chloric  acid,  when  brought  into  contact  with  tincture  of  litmus,  at 
first  colours  it  red  like  acids,  but  soon  bleaches  by  oxidizing  it. 

It  is  a  very  instable  body,  and  is  in  consequence  a  strong  oxidant. 
Its  instability  is  such  that,  if  a  drop  be  gently  heated  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  the  paper  takes  fire  and  burns.  Alcohol  takes  fire  on  contact 
with  this  acid.  Hydro-sulphuric  acid  reduces  it  to  the  state  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  sulphur  being  deposited  at  the  same  time.  In  a  word, 
all  bodies  having  much  affinity  for  oxygen  cause  its  decomposition. 

2(T}o) +  KiH)  =  Kci}) +  + 

Chloric  acid.  Hydrosulphuric       Hydrocliloric  Sulphur.  Water, 

acid.  acid. 

Perchloric  Acid  (ClIIO'). — In  order  to  prepare  this  body,  one  part 
of  chlorate  of  potassium  is  distilled  with  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
until  the  drops  which  distil  no  longer  solidify  in  the  receiver ;  thus 
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sulphate  of  potassium,  and  percKloric  acid  combined  with  water  of 
crystallization,  are  obtained. 

.      B(0'0-|o)     +  *(T}00 

-  .  Chlorate  of  Sulphuric  acid. 

potassium.   '  • 

=  .(«g'>')4-.f?|0)H.2(H|0),3(0})  +  .(g}) 

Sulphate  Of  Perchloric  acid.  Water.  ;    Oxygen.    .  Chlonne. 

potassium. 

The  crystals  of  hydrated  perchloric  acid  heated  to  110"  in  a  retort 
emit  white  yapours,  which  exhale  a  "fetrong  odour  of  chlorine :  these 
vapours  condense  in  the  receiver  into  "a  yellowish  volatile  lic|;uid, 
which  maybe  obtained  colourless  by  a  fresh  distillation  conducted 
slowly  and  carefully. 

If  the  distillation  be  c(5ntinued  until  all  the  matter  passes  over,  the 
tempe^at^re  will  rise  up  to  200°,  and  an  oleaginous  liquid  will  then 
distil,  which,  mixed  with  the  volatile  liquid,  retransforms  it  into 
crystals. 

The  liquid  volatile  at  110°  is  normal  perchloric  acid  (CIHO*). 
As  it  strongly  attracts  atmospheric  moisture,  and  easily  explodes,  it 
ought  always  to  be  preserved  in  tubes  hermetically  sealed. 

Normal  perchloric  acid  has  a  density  of  1  •  782  at  15  •  5°.  Its  vapour 
is  colourless  and  transparent :  mixed  with  air,  it  emits  thick  white 
vapours,  owing  to  its  combination  with  the  aqueous  vapour  contained 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Poured  into  water  drop  by  drop,  perchloric  acid  produces  effervescence 
and  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  liquid.  A  drop  of  perchloric  acid 
poured  on  paper  or  wood  produces  immediate  explosion  with  disengage- 
ment of  light.  The  action  of  charcoal  is  still  stronger,  giving  rise  to  a 
detonation,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  chloride  of  nitrogen. 

It  also  explodes  when  mixed  with  anhydrous  ether.  With  alcohol, 
on  the  contrary,  it  mixes  tranquilly,  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  and 
ether  distils. 

Applied  to  the  skin,  perchloric  acid  causes  painful  ulcers,  which 
heal  very  slowly. 

When  perchloric  acid  is  heated,  it  decomposes ;  and,  as  the  water 
arising  from  its  decomposition  unites  with  the  portion  of  acid  still 
intact  to  form  the  crystallized  matter  of  'which  we  have  already 
spoken,  the  liquid  becomes  opaque.  On  continuing  to  increase  the 
temperature,  a  violent  explosion  occurs ;  the  remaining  liquid  imme- 
diately becomes  colourless,  and  on  cooling  crystallizes.  Perchloric 
acid  decomposes  spontaneously,  even  in  the  dark,  and  the  tubes  con- 
taining it  all  explode  at  the  end  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  days. 

When  water  is  added  to  normal  perchloric  acid,  the  liquid  becomes 
heated ;  and,  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  suitable,  the  mass  crystallizes 
,on  cooling.    The  crystals  thus  obtained,  which  have  been  hitherto 
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supposed  to  be  perchloric  anhydride,  are  really  the  normal  acid  com- 
bined with  a  molecule  of  water.     Their  foi-mula  is  (CIHO*)  -{-  aq. 
These  crystals  deliquesce  in  air;  they  melt  at  50°;  their  density 
mhen  melted  is  1  'ail. 

When  strongly  heated  they  disengage  normal  perchloric  acid,-  and 
rthere  remains  in  the  retort  a  hydrate  richer  in  water.  Continuing  the 
^distillation,  when  the  normal  acid  has  passed,  there  comes  over,  at  about 
203°,  an  oleaginous  liquid  of  a  constant  composition,  which  much 
rresembles  sulphuric  acid.  '  This  acid  contains  71-6  per  cent,  of  the 
lacid  (CIHO-*),  and  seems  to  answer  to  the  formula  (CIHO*)'  +llaq. 
IThe  more 'simple  formula  (CIHO') +2aq.- would  require  73-63  per 
aent.  of  normal  acid,  instead  of  71-6.  The  potassic  perchlorate  being 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  perchloric  acid  precipitates  potassic 
salts  from  solution. 
Perchlorous  anhydride  is  unknown. 


Combinations  of  Oxygen  with  Bromine. 

The  compounds  of  oxygen  and  bromine  actually  known  are  the 
aypobromous  acid  (BrHO),  or  anhydride  (Br'O),  bromic  acid  (BrHO^), 
iind  perbromic  acid  (BrHO*). 

Hypobromous  Acid  |  0^  . — When  bromine  is  poured  into  an 
iqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  precipitate  is  formed  of  bromide 
:)f  silver,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  possesses  bleaching  properties. 
i[f  this  liquid  be  distilled  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
•  sphere  it  is  decomposed,  and  sets  free  bromine ;  but  if  it  be  distilled 
n  vacuo  it  gives  a  volatile  liquid,  which  bleaches  organic  substances. 
The  same  compound  is  also  obtained  by  agitating  bromine  in  water 
vith  oxide  of  silver.  But,  if  the  oxide  of  silver  be  in  excess,  and  the 
iquor  be  shaken  too  long,  oxygen  will  be  disengaged,  bromide  of 
ilver  wiU  be  formed,  and  the  fluid  would  no  longer  possess  bleaching 
)roperties. 

M  +  M  =  K^})  +  8} 

Hypobromons  O^de  of  Bromide  of  Oxveen 

anhydride.  silver.  silver.  uxygen. 

The  afiBnity  of  oxygen  for  itself  is  added  to  that  of  silver  for  bro- 
aine,  and  these  two  forces  united  determine  the  double  decompo- 
ition.  ^ 

Is  the  body  dissolved  in  the  bleaching  liquid  the  preparation  of 
^hich  we  have  just  indicated  hypobromous  acid  (BrHO),  or  its  anhy- 
ride  (Br^O)  ?  This  is  not  known,  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
eparate  it  from  the  great  excess  of  water  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
'he  fact  that  it  is  dissolved  would  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  hypobromous 
cid  (BrHO)  ;  but  if  we  consider  that  hypochlorous  anhydride  forms 
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witli  water  a  simple  solution,  and  not  a  hydrate,  we  shall  be  tempted 
to  admit  that  it  is  the  same  with  hypobromous  anhydride. 

Bromie  Acid  (^g^J  0^.— When  bromine  is  made  to  acton  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash,  a  mixture  of  potassic  bromide  and  bromate  is 
formed.  The  bromate,  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  is  precipi- 
tated. 

e(l}0)  +  3(^j})=5(|4)  +  r£>)  +  3(H}0) 

Caustic  potash.  Bromine.  Bromide  of  Potassic  Water. 

potassium.  bromate. 

Bromic  acid  is  prepared  from  bromate  of  potassium  by  the  same 
process  as  chloric  acid  from  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Bromic  acid  has  properties  which  are  similar  to  those  of  chloric 
acid.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  more  stable  than  the  latter  acid, 
and  may  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  30°  without  decomposing. 

Perbromic  Acid  (^^g}  o)-— Recently  M.  Kaemmerer  has  obtained 
this  acid  by  treating  perchloric  acid  with  bromine.  The  chlorine 
is  simply  displaced. 

Perchloric  acid.  Bromine.  Chlorine.  Perbromic  acid. 

Evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  the  solution  of  perbromic  acid  appears 
as  a  syi-upy  mass,  on  which  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
sulphurous  anhydride  have  no  action.  Like  perchloric  acid,  perbromic 
acid  precipitates  potassic  salts  white,  but  the  perbromate  of  potash  is 
slightly  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  perchlorate. 


Combinations  of  Oxygen  with  Iodine. 

Hypo-iodites  }  o)  are  very  little  known.  But  there  is  an  iodic 
anhydride  (PO'),  to  which  an  acid  (IH'O*)  and  a  periodic  acid  (IH'O*) 

correspond,  ••,     r  •  j-     /Tm3\  • 

Hypo-iodites  appear  to  be  formed  when  chloride  ot  lodme  (101 )  is 
dissolved  by  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  a  caustic  alkali;  but  they  are 
only  stable  in  presence  of  a  molecule  of  iodine;  when  this  is  taken 
away  they  imiaediately  decompose. 

Iodic  Anhydride  (PO^  and  Iodic  Acid  (^%^  }  0^).-0n  boiling  one 
part  of  iodine  in  five  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  letting  the  liquid 
cool  when  the  iodine  has  entirely  disappeared,  iodic  acid  is  obtained 
which  crystallizes  in  small  pyramids,  _ 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  water  having 
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iodine  in  suspension,  aaid  evaporating  the  solution  to  cr-' 
ization. 

W  +  <i}o)  +  a(g})  =  .(^i}o)  +  .o(g}) 

Iodine.  Water.  C!hiorine.  1st  iodic  Hydroclilorlo 

anhydride.  acid. 

Finally,  a  boiling  solution  of  iodate  of  potassium  may  be  precipi- 
itated  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  afterwards  the  barytic  iodate 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

As  to  potassic  iodate,  it  may  be  obtained  like  the  corresponding 
ibromate.  But  it  is  easier  to  prepare  it  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  75 
>pai-ts  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  80  of  iodine,  and  1  of  nitric  acid  in  400 
of  water,  until  the  chlorine,  which  is  disengaged  at  the  commence- 
ment, ceases  to  come  off. 

In  this  reaction,  nitric  acid  at  first  sets  free  a  little  chloric  acid. 

(T}0)    +   rg]0)    =    (NO-|o)  (T}0) 

Chlorate  of  Nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  Chloric  acid, 

potassium.  potassium. 

Iodine  reacting  on  this  acid  transforms  it  into  iodic  acid  by  dis- 
i.placing  the  chlorine. 

KT}o)  + 1}  -  .e°-|o) o>. 

Chloric  acid.  lodme.  Ist  iodic  Chlorine. 

anhydride. 

Iodic  acid,  or  rather  its  first  anhydride,  reacts  on  a  new  portion  of 
potassic  chlorate,  and  produces  iodate  of  potassium  and  chloric  acid 

+  (T}o)   =  (00=}  O)  +  (10'}  0) 

1st  anhydride  Chlorate  of  Chloric  acid.  Iodate  of 

of  iodic  acd.  potasslmn.  po^sf,^. 

The  iodine  transforms  this  second  quantity  of  chloric  acid  into  iodic 
acid  as  it  did  the  first,  and  this  series  of  double  decompositions  con- 
tinues until  the  whole  of  the  chlorate  of  potassium  is  transformed 
Into  iodate. 

When  iodic  acid  has  been  prepared  by  deposition  from  a  cold 
3oncentrated  solution,  crystals  are  obtained  which  have  the  composi- 
tion of  the  first  iodic  anhydride  (^g }  (J).  On  dissolving  these 
3rystals  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  a  liquid  is 
obtained  which  leaves  a  wHte  product  coi-responding  to  the  formula 

The  first  iodic  anhydride  maintained  at  130°  until  it  no  longer  loses 
oZ  aVi^CP  W^''^        '^"^  anhydride  (PHQb)  of  the  unknown  tri- 
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This  latter  anhydride  may  be  represented  by  the  rational  for- 
mula— 

I  OH 


and  the  unknown  normal  acid  to  which  it  corresponds,  by  a  similar 
formula,  but  in  which  the  two  0  at  the  extremities  wiU  be  replaced 
by  two  atoms  of  hydroxyl. 

Heated  to  170°,  iodic  acid  is  transformed  into  iodic  anhydride 

Anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  neither  iodic  acid  nor  its  anhydrides. 

Iodic  acid  combines  with  nitric,  phosphoric,  boric,  and  sulphuric 
acids,  giving  crystalline  compounds. 

Iodic  acid  is  soluble  in  water  :  it  reddens  litmus  and  decolorizes  it 
after  a  time ;  heated  to  a  temperature  lower  than  redness,  it  decom- 
poses into  iodine  and  oxygen  without  giving  periodic  acid.  It  is  an 
oxidizing  body :  treated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  sulphurous  anhy- 
diide,  it  decomposes  and  gives  a  deposit  of  iodine. 

2(io]o)  +  5(so.)  +  4(H}o)  =  J}  +  5(Sor}o.) 

iBt  Iodic  Sulphurous  Water.  Iodine.  Sulphuric  acid, 

anhydride.  anhydride. 

Hydrochloric  acid  immediately  decomposes  iodic  acid,  disengaging 
chlorine. 

H  +  io(H|)  =  1}  +  a(g})  +  <i}o) 

Iodic  Hydrochloric  Iodine.  Chlorine.  Water, 

anhydride.  acid. 

Periodic  Acid  (IH'O').— Periodic  acid  may  be  prepared  like  per- 
bromic  acid  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  making  iodine  act  on  perchloric  acid. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  following  process  : 

A  current  of  chlorine  is  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  iodate 
of  sodium  containing  an  excess  of  alkali,  when  an  insoluble  sodic 
periodate  is  precipitated.  This  precipitate  dissolved  in  nitric ^  acid 
gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  of  periodate  of  silver, 
of  which  the  formula  is — 
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2aq. 


This  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  on  cooling  the  liquor 
gives  crystals  whose  formula  is  (lAgO^). 

These  ciystals  treated  by  cold  water  are  transformed  into  an  inso- 
luble diargentic  periodate  (IHAg'O'),  and  free  iodic  acid  which  dis- 
solves. 

2(IAgO0    +    2(H*0)    =    (lAg^O*)    +  (IffO*) 

PeriodiUeof  Water.  Diargentic  Periodic 

silver.  periodate.  acid. 

As  we  see  from  the  different  reactions  just  explained,  normal 
periodic  acid  is  triatomic,  and  its  formula  is  (IH^'O').  The  acid 
(IHO*)  would  only  be  the  first  anhydride  of  this  normal  acid ;  it  is 
unknown  in  a  free  state,  but  salts  are  known  which  correspond 
to  it. 

Periodic  acid  (IH^O*)  crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of  water.  It 
melts  at  130°.  At  about  200°  it  loses  water,  and  is  transformed  into 
oxygen  and  iodic  acid.  Hydrosulphuiic  acid  and  sulphurous  anhydride 
easily  destroy  it. 

With  salts  of  soda,  periodic  acid  gives  a  precipitate  of  disodic  perio- 
date. 


SULPHUR. 

Atomic  -weight  =  32.   Molecular  weight  =  64. 

Sulphur  is  procured  from  certain  volcanic  countries  where  it  exists 
native,  especially  from  Sicily.  There  are  mines  elsewhere,  but  they 
are  not  yet  worked. 

In  Sicily,  sulphur  is  separated  from  the  earthy  matter  either  by 
melting  it,  if  the  mineral  be  rich  enough,  or  otherwise  by  distilling. 
After  importation,  the  sulphur  is  refined  by  a  second  distillation 
performed  in  a  retort  which  communicates  with  a  large  brickwork 
chamber.  The  retort  is  so  disposed  that  fresh  quantities  of  sulphiu- 
can  be  introduced  into  it  without  arresting  the  operation.  If  the  pro- 
cess be  conducted  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  distill  1800  kilogrammes 
of  sulphur  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  walls  of  the  chamber  become  so 
hot  that  the  sulphur  is  kept  in  a  liquid  state.  On  taking  it  out,  it  is 
poured  into  wooden  moulds  and  sold  in  rolls.  If,  on  the  contary,  the 
operation  be  conducted  so  slowly  that  the  weight  of  sulphur  distilled  in 
twenty-four  hours  does  not  exceed  300  kilogi-ammes,  the  metalloid  is 
solidified  in  the  chamber,  and  as  air  interposes  between  its  molecules 
at  the  moment  of  solidification,  it  is  sublimated  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
known  as  "flowers  of  sulphur." 
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Sulphur  is  yellow,  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  fusible  at  114° 
and  volatile  at  440°.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  its  density  is  equal 
to  2-08,  its  vapour  density  is  represented  by  the  number  6'666  at  500", 
and  by  2-222  at  1000°. 

Water  does  not  dissolve  sulphur ;  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  very 
sparingly  ;  its  best  solvent  is  sulphide  of  carbon. 

By  evaporating  its  solution  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  we  obtain  the 
sulphur  crystallized  in  octahedra  of  the  fom-th  system;  it  is  under 
this  form  that  it  is  found  in  a  natural  state.  By  means  of  fusion  it 
crystallizes  in  prisms  of  the  fifth  system. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  the  prismatic  crystals  fall  to  powder, 
which  appears  under  the  microscope  to  be  formed  of  small  octa- 
hedra. At  about  114°  the  contrary  takes  place;  the  octahedral 
crystals  become  prismatic.  These  two  facts  show  that  the  difference 
of  crystalline  foim  which  we  remark  in  sulphur  is  owing  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  crystallization  took  place. 

We  have  already  said  that  sulphur  melts  at  114°;  it  then  constitutes 
a  yellow  and  very  fluid  liquid :  at  140°  its  colour  becomes  deeper,  at 
160°  it  is  brown  and  viscid,  at  230°  its  viscidity  is  such  that  the  vessel 
containing  it  may  be  inverted  without  the  sulphur  running  out ;  above 
230°  it  regains  its  fluidity,  but  retains  its  brown  colour  up  to  440°, 
when  it  commences  to  boil. 

If  sulphur  be  heated  to  nearly  its  boiling  point,  and  then  suddenly 
cooled,  when  completely  cold  it  remains  soft  for  a  time,  but  gradually 
regains  its  consistency,  and  by  heating  it  to  about  96°  it  can  be  made 
to  regain  it  immediately.  M.  Eegnault,  to  whom  we  owe  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  also  says  that  the  passage  of  sulphur  from  a  soft  to  a 
hard  state  is  always  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  heat. 

Sulphur  is  inflammable ;  it  bums  in  air  with  a  blue  flame  and  emits 
an  odour  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  is  well  known. 

It  combines  very  readily  with  chlorine,  and  has  such  an  affinity  for 
phosphorus  that,  except  under  water,  a  mixture  of  these  two  bodies 
cannot  be  heated  for  fear  of  an  explosion. 

Almost  all  metals,  carbon,  and  in  general  bodies  which  readily  unite 
with  oxygen,  have  a  great  affinity  for  sulphur.  But  hydrogen  only 
combines  with  it  at  red  heat  and  with  great  difficulty. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  and  then  suddenly 
cooled,  we  have  seen  that  it  remains  soft.  If  it  be  thus  treated  seven 
times  successively  it  acquires  a  brown  colour,  which  it  retains  m  the 
solid  state.  Treated  by  sulphide  of  carbon,  it  then  leaves  a  reddish 
residue,  which  is  only  sulphur  in  a  particular  allotropic  state.  Thus 
modified,  sulphur  is  entirely  insoluble.  It  returns  to  its  ordinary  state 
when  heated  to  100°,  or  when  brought  into  contact  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid  or  alkaline  sulphides.  It  acquires,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater  sta- 
bility when  chloride  of  sulphur  is  made  to  act  on  it.  _ 

On  decomposing  chloride  of  sulphur  by  water  the  same  insoluble 
sulphur  is  obtained,  but  in  a  more  stable  form.    When,  on  the  contrary, 
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the  polysiilphides  are  decomposed  by  acids,  crystallizable  sulphur  is 
obtained.  M.  Berthelot  thought  he  could  deduce  from  these  facts  that 
sulphur  enters  in  the  amorphous  state  into  the  compounds  where  it  is 
electro -positive,  and  in  the  crystallizable  state  into  the  compounds  where 
it  is  electro-negative.  But  M.  Cloez  has  shown  that  from  one  com- 
pound, chloride  of  sulphur,  it  is  possible  to  extract,  by  means  of  water, 
either  a  soluble  or  an  insoluble  sulphur,  according  to  the  rapidity  of 
thfe  reaction.  This  experiment,  and  several  others  equally  important 
which  we  owe  to  this  able  chemist,  have  upset  the  preceding  theory. 

M.  Berthelot  thinks  that  when  melted  sulphur  is  heated  to  440°  it 
is  entirely  modified,  and  that  if,  by  steeping,  sulphur  is  never  obtained 
in  an  insoluble  state,  it  is  owing  to  an  inverse  modification  which  is 
produced  during  the  cooling.  In  fact  he  has  remarked :  1st,  that  the 
more  sudden  the  cooling,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  insoluble 
sulphur  that  is  obtained  ;  2nd,  that  on  mixing  with  the  water  certain 
bodies,  such  as  nitric  acid,  which  have  the  property  of  rendering  the 
insoluble  sulphur  stable,  hardly  any  crystallizable  sulphur  is  obtained. 

Sulphur  when  heated  to  440°  being  in  its  insoluble  modification,  it 
is  probable  that  at  500°,  that  is  to  say,  at  an  approximate  temperature 
to  440°,  it  exists  in  the  same  state.  As  at  600°  the  vapour  density  of 
sulphur  is  6-666,  which  gives  192  as  the  molecular  weight  of  this  body 

and  g3 1  as  its  formula,  we  may  conclude  that  there  exist  two  varieties 
of  sulphur :  ciystallizable  sulphur,  the  molecular  weight  of  which  is 
64,  and  which  answers  to  the  formula  g  | ;  and  insoluble  sulphur,  the 
molecular  weight  of  which  is  192,  and  its  formula  gg  |. 

Sulphur  is  employed  in  medicine,  either  in  its  metalloid  state  or  in 
combination.  It  is  parasiticide,  and  it  is  for  this  property  that  it  is 
chiefly  used.  Some  soluble  sulphides  are  also  used  to  stimulate  the 
functions  of  the  skin. 

The  sulphur  used  in  pharmacy  is  usually  the  flowers  of  sulphur 
which  must  be  washed  to  remove  the  sulphurous  anhydride  with 
which  it  is  always  mixed. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  SULPHUR  WITH  THE  METALLOIDS 
PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 


Combinations  of  Sulphur  with  Hydrogen. 
Hydrosulplitiric  Acid      j-  S^  (Sulphuretted  Hydrogen).  Hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  is  prepared  by  making  cold  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  act  on  sulphide  of  iron,  or  by  heating  sulphide  of  antimony  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 
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:st.  (Fes)  +  fo:>')  =  («°::;}o.)  +  (=}s) 

Sulphide  Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  Hydrosulphunc 


of  Iron.  iron. 


2nd.    (sb*S^)    +     6(^1})    =     2(sbCP)    +  3(gjs) 

Sulphide  of  Hydrochloric  Terchloride  Hydrosulphuric 

antimony.  acid.  of  antimony.  acid. 

Hydi-osulphuric  acid  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  pres- 
sure of  17  to  18  atmospberes  liquefies  it.  Its  density  in  tbe  gaseous 
state  is  1-1912,  and  in  tbe  liquid  state  0-9  ;  water  dissolves  about  tbree 
times  its  volume. 

Hydrosulpburic  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  and  scarcely  reddens  litmus. 

It  burns  in  air  witb  a  dull  flame,  forming  water  and  sulpburous 
anbydride. 

+  Ko])  -  + 

Hydrosulphuric  Oxygen.  Water.  Sulphurous 

acid.  anhydride. 

Wben  exposed  to  air,  tbe  aqueous  solution  of  sulpburetted  hydrogen 
is  decomposed.  Tbe  sulphur  is  displaced  by  oxygen  and  is  deposited 
in  white  flakes. 

KilO  +  8}  =        +  il 

Hydrosulphuric         Oxygen.  Water.  Sulphur, 

acid. 

In  contact  with  porous  bodies,  this  solution  absorbs  oxygen  and 
forms  sulphuric  acid, 

Hydrosulphuric  Oxygen.  Sulphuric  acid, 

acid. 

It  has  been  observed  that  woollen  goods  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
hydrosulpbiTric  acid  fall  to  rags.  This  is  owing  to  tbe  corrosive  action 
of  tbe  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  with  the  deposition  of  sulphur  and  formation  of  a  hydrogenized 
compound  of  the  metalloid  employed. 

Hydrosulpburic  acid  precipitates  the  soluble  salts  of  lead  black ;  a 
sulphide  of  the  metal  is  produced,  and  an  acid  corresponding  to 
the  salt  employed. 

(Pb"E")    +    (|}s)    =    (Pb"s)    +  (K"ff) 

salt  of  lead.  Hydrosulphuric  s;iphate  of  ^^Acid^--^, 

salt  of  lead. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  has  a  veiy  disagreeable  odour  resembling 
rotten  eggs.    It  is  poisonous  when  breathed,  but  large  quantities  of  its 
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solution  in  water  may  be  drank  without  danger.    It  is  very  little 
used  in  medicine,  except  as  an  element  of  certain  mineral  waters. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  hydro- 
chloric acid.  But,  instead  of  sodium,  a  piece  of  tin  is  placed  in  the 
curved  glass.  Sodium  could  only  be  substituted  for  the  half  of  the 
hydrogen  of  this  acid. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  contains  a  volume  of  hydrogen  equal 
its  own.  /  C 

If  fi-om  the  density  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  .  .  1-1912  IS  Q 
we  subtract  the  density  of  the  hydrogen    .     .    0-0692    i  ^  ^ 

there  remains   1*1220  \ 

which  is  evidently  equal  to  half  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  sSHt^  ^ 
phur  at  1000°.     Two  volumes  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  therefore,"^ 
contain  one  volume  of  sulphur  vapour  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
condensed  into  two  volumes. 

Prom  this  volumetric  composition  we  arrive  at  its  composition  by 
weight.    We  have  first — 

1-1912  :  0-0692  :  :  100  :  x;  that  is  to  say,  a;  =  -  ^'^^    =  5-809 

1-1912 

Secondly — 

1-1912  :  1-122    ::  100  :  x;  that  is  to  say,  a;  =  =  94. 191 

1-1912 

100  parts  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  therefore,  contain 

Sulphur    94-191 

Hydrogen  5-809 

100-000 

Bisulphide  of  Hydrogen       |  S'j.— Bisulphide   of   hydrogen  is 

obtained  by  pouring  drop  by  drop  a  solution  of  bisulphide  of  calcium 
into  hydrochloric  acid. 

Bisulphide  Hydroclitoric  Cbloiide  of  Bisulphide  of 

of  calcium.  acid.  calcium.  hydrogen. 

If  the  operation  be  reversed,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  hydrochloiic  acid 
be  poured  into  the  solution  of  bisulphide  of  calcium,  the  bisulphide  of 
hyd  rogen,  finding  itself  at  the  time  of  its  formation  in  contact  with  an 
excess  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  will  decompose,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid 
and  sulphur  will  be  obtained.  Bisulphide  of  hydrogen  possesses 
properties  analogoxis  to  those  of  oxygenated  water. 


I 
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COMBINATIOMS  OF  SuLPHUU  WITH  OxYGEN. 

The  corapotinds  of  sulphur  with  oxygen  are  the  following  :— 

Sixlphurous  anhydride  (SO^).  ^ 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO')  and  sulphuric  acid  (SH'O  ). 

The  hyposulphites  correspond  to  the  hyposulphurous  anhydride  and 
to  hyposulphurous  acid  (unknown). 

Dithionic  acid  (S^H^O^). 
Trithionic  acid  (S'ffO«). 
Tetrathionic  acid  (S^ffO"). 
Pentathionic  acid  (S'H'O'"'). 

The  anhydiides  which  correspond  to  these  four  acids  have  not 

hitherto  been  prepared.  -,     -xi  i 

Sulphurous  Anhydride  (SO^.-This  body  is  prepared  either  by 
burning  sulphur  in  oxygen,  or  by  heating  the  metalloid  with  an 
oxygen  compound  of  slight  stability,  such  as  binoxide  of  manganese,  or 
by  deoxidizing  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  mercury  or  copper,  and  heat. 

sulphuric  aci..  Copper.  Sulphate  of  Water.  Su.pl~ 


Sulphurous  anhydride  is  gaseous;  it  is  liquefied  at  -10°;  the 
vaporization  of  the  liquid  acid  causes  the  thermometer  to  descend 

In  the  gaseous  state  its  density  is  2  •  247  ;  water  dissolves  fifty  times 
its  volume :  this  solution,  left  in  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  sulphuric 


acid  IS  lormeci.  .  i  ;i  a 

The  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  when  sufBciently  cooled,  de- 
posits crystalline  compounds.  Three  have  been  described ;  they  have  for 
formula  (SO^  +  UWO)  ;  (SO^  +  9ITO)  ;  (SO^  +  WO).  Tl^  last  may 
be  considered  as  normal  sulphurous  acid,  and  be  written  (^-^,  ^  It 
is,  nevertheless,  more  probable  that  its  water  acts  as  water  of  crystalli- 

^^Sul^phurous  anhydride  is  colourless  and  has  a  pungent  odour.  When 
breathed  it  excites  coughing,  but  is  not  dangerous,  unless  it  forms  a 
larse  proportion  of  the  atmosphere.  It  does  not  burn  and  does  not 
support  combustion,  but  it  combines  directly  with  oxygen  m  presence 
of  spongy  platinum,  giving  rise  to  sulphuric  anhydride. 

2(S0^)     +     8}  = 

Sulphurou.  .      Ox,,o„.  Sgjunc 
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Sulphurous  anhydride  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  decompose  each 
other,  forming  water  and  pentathionic  acid,  sulphur  being  deposited. 

4(sO-)  +  3(H}s)=,(H|o)  +  (||)  +  (S>0;"|o.) 

Sulphurous         Hydrosulphuric  Water.  Sulphur.  Pentathionic 

anhydride.  acid.  ^  lemaimonic 

Sulphurous  anhydride  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent;  it  takes 
oxygen  from  all  substances  which  are  feebly  united  to  it.  In  presence 
of  water  it  liberates  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  from  their  compounds. 
The  water  acts  in  this  case  by  its  oxygen  oxidizing  the  sulphurous 
anhydride,  while  its  hydrogen  unites  with  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  to  form  a  hydracid. 

Sulphurous  anhydride  bleaches  vegetable  substances,  but  does  not 
greatly  alter  them.  By  treating  the  bodies  thus  bleached  by  a  base 
we  cause  their  original  colour  to  reappear,  or,  rather,  the  shade  they 
would  have  taken  on  contact  with  the  base  employed.  This  property 
is  utilized  in  the  arts  for  bleaching  straw  bonnets  or  hats. 
_  In  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  sulphurous  anhydride  combines  with 
its  volume  of  chlorine,  and  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
^^'nJfx  compound  which  arises  has  for  formula 

(bU-bl-).  It  was  formerly  called  chlorosulphuric  acid,  but  now  its 
name  is  chloride  of  sulphuryl.  In  presence  of  water  it  changes  into 
hydrochlonc  and  sulphuric  acids. 

(SO.0..)    +    .(H|o)    .    (Sorjo,)  ^ 

Z^nryl  Sulphuric  acid.  Hydrochloric 

^     ^  '  acid. 

^^IP^^^'o^s  anhydride,  it  forms  a  similar  com- 
pound (bU  1  ),  which  possesses  analogous  properties. 

To  determine  the  composition  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  an  excess  of 
sulphur  IS  burned  m  a  known  volume  of  oxygen  until  the  whole  of  this 
gas  IS  consumed.  Then  it  is  observed  that  the  sulphurous  anhydride 
which  IS  formed,  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  oxygen  which  served 
for  the  combustion. 

If  from  the  density  of  sulphurous  anhydride  .  .  ,  2-247 
we  subtract  the  density  of  the  oxj'gen     .  .     '  i-i05 

there  remains      ....  -,  , 

  1-142 

phT?tToOO°'^  evidently  rep-esents  half  the  vapour  density  of  sul- 

Two  volumes   of  sulphurous  anhydride,   therefore,  contain  two 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  volume  of  sulphur  vapour  combined  with  a 
contraction  of  i .  From  the  knowledge  of  this  volumetric  composition 
It  IS  easy  to  calculate  its  composition  by  weight.  ' 

Sulphurous  anhydride  has  no  special  use  in  medicine. 
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Sulphuric  Acid  (^^i  |  0*^. — In  manufactures  this  acid  is  prepared 

in  large  leaden  chambers  by  making  nitric  acid,  water,  and  air  act  on 
sulphurous  anhydride.  This  latter  body  is  obtained  by  the  direct 
combustion  of  sulphur. 

The  sulphurous  anhydride  and  nitric  acid  are  transformed  into  hypo- 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Then  water  divides  the  hyponitric  acid 
into  nitric  ac;id  and  nitric  oxide,  and  the  nitric  oxide  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  to  reform  hyponitric  acid.  Finally,  all  the  nitric  acid 
decomposed  is  reformed.  The  cycle  of  the  preceding  reactions  then 
recommences,  and  this  may  be  continued  indefinitel3%  allowing  for 
the  inevitable  losses  which  every  large  manufacture  involves.  The 
following  equations  express  these  reactions  : — 

Ui.     (SO')    +    2f«'}0)    =    (SO-jo.)    +  2(N0-) 

Siilphtirous  Nitric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid.  Hypomtric 

anhydride. 

2na.    3(nO-)    +    (1}0)    =    2(«0»    +  (NO) 

Hyponitric  Water.  Nitric  acid.  Nitric 

acid.  °^»<^«- 

3rd.     2  (no)    +    ^}    =  2(nO'') 

Nitric  oxide.  Oxygen.  Hyponitric 

acid. 

As  an  excess  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  operation, 
the  sulphuric  acid  as  it  leaves  the  leaden  chamber  is  always  largely 
diluted.  It  is  concentrated  in  leaden  vessels  until  it  reaches  59° 
according  to  Baume's  scale  of  acid  weights  (sp.  gr.  1-729),  and  the 
concentration  is  then  completed  in  glass  or  platinum  retorts. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  by  boiling 
sulphur  with  nitric  acid. 

S}    +    4(^^0-}0)    =    2(T}0-)    +  4(N0) 

Sulphur.  Nitric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid.  NHric 

Sulphuric  acid  is  an  oily  liquid  of  a  density  of  .1-848  at  16°;  it 
boils  at  325°,  and  is  solidified  at  -35°.  It  has  neither  colour  nor 
smell,  but  has  a  strongly  acid  taste.  When  touched  it  disorganizes 
the  skin,  giving  a  saponaceous  feeling. 

Sulphuric  acid  combines  directly  with  water  with  considerable 
disengagement  of  heat,  and  a  contraction  of  volume.  According  to  the 
proportion  of  water,  two  hydrates  may  be  formed— 

fOr}o-)  +  Aq.a„a(S0:'}0-)    +  2Aq. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  water  combined  can  never  be  replaced  by  metals ; 
this  indicates  that  the  water  acts  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  water  of 
crystallization.    The  first  of  these  hydrates  is  crystalhzable ;  m  the 
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case  of  the  second,  we  recognize  that  it  has  a  definite  composition 
because  the  maximum  of  contraction  is  obtained  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  acid  to  two 
molecules  of  water. 

The  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  such  that  it  carbonizes 
organic  substances,  causing  the  formation  of  water  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  contained  in  these  substances.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  acid,  decomposing  most  salts  derived  from  other  acids 
and  liberating  these  latter  ;  phosphoric,  boracic,  and  silicic  acids  alone 
can  decompose  the  sulphates  by  the  aid  of  heat,  on  account  of  their 
greater  stability.    {See  Berthollet's  laws). 

Sulphuric  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts":  the  one  neutral,  represented 

•j^,2  [  OM;  the  other  acid  answering  to  the 

/SO'"]  \ 
formula!  E'  I  OM.* 

To  analyze  sulphuric  acid  we  proceed  as  follows : 
1st.  An  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  a  known  weight  of 
pure  oxide  of  barium.    Sulphate  of  barium  and  water  are  formed. 

(T}0')    +    (B^"0)    =    (^:]0-)    +  (g}0) 

Sulphuric  acid.  Oxide  of  Sulphate  of  Water, 

barium  (baryta),  barium. 

The  water  and  the  excess  of  acid  are  driven  off  by  evaporation,  and 
the  sulphate  of  barium  is  weighed .  Let  P  be  the  weight  of  this  salt,  and 
p  the  weight  of  bariuili  contained  in.  the  baryta  employed  (the  compo- 
sition of  baryta  is  siipposed  to  be  known) ;  the  weight  of  barium  con- 
tained in  100  parts  of  the  sulphate  will  \)B  known  by  the  help  of  the 
proportion— P  :  j? : :  100  :  x. 

2nd.  A  known  weight  of  sulphur  q  is  placed  in  a  globe  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  heated,  care  being  taken  to  place 
a  refrigerator  above  the  globe,  in  order  that  all  the  vapoiu's  which 
there  form  may  be  condensed  and  continually  flow  back  again  into  the 
globe. 

When  all  the  sulphur  has  disappeared  the  operation  is  arrested,  and 
the  contents  of  the  globe  are  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium ;  all 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  transformed  into  insoluble  sulphate  of 
barium,  according  to  the  equation — 

(T}0')    HH   (-])    ^    (|°:}0.)    +  .(H|) 

Sulphuric  acid.  Chlorate  of  Sulphate  of  Hydrochloric 

barium.  barium.  acid. 

The  salt  is  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
Let  F  be  its  weight,  and  p'  the  weight  of  the  barium  it  contaijis. 
P'-//  represents  the  united  weights  of  the  sulphur  and  oxygen.  On 

*  B'  may  be  any  momitomic  positive  nidicul. 
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subtracting  the  weight  of  the  sulphur  q,  there  remains  that  of  the 
oxygen,  which  is  thus  detenuined.  We  learn  in  this  manner  that 
100  parts  of  sulphate  of  barium  contain — 

Barium  68-79 

Sulphur  13-74 

Oxygen  27-47 

100-00 

3rd.  A  known  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  sulphate  of  barium  produced  is  weighed. 
From  this  weight,  that  of  fhe  oxygen  and  sulphur  which  the  salt 
contains  is  calculated.  Now  as  all  this  sulphur  and  oxygen  will 
be  found  in  the  sulphuric  acid  employed,  it  suffices  to  subtract  the 
amount  of  their  weight  from  that  of  this  acid  in  order  to  know  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  latter. 

By  means  of  three  proportions  the  composition  found  is  then  trans- 
formed into  centesimal  composition. 

In  medicine,  sulphuric  acid  largely  diluted  is  used  internally  as  an 
astringent,  and  externally  for  stimulating  foot  baths.  It  is  also 
emploj'^ed  as  a  caustic. 

/SO'^"  (0H\ 

Nordhausen  Sulphuric  Acid  I  ^^„„  [0    )  (Disulphuric  Aciu.)  —  On 

\S0»"  {oh/ 

calcining  in  a  closed  vessel  protosulphate  of  iron  as  dry  as  it  can  be 
obtained  on  a  largo  scale,  sesquioxide  of  ii-on  is  formed,  and  sulphurous 
anhydride  is  disengaged,  and  also  sulphuric  anhydride  combined  with 
the  small  quantity  of  water  which  the  salt  still  contained. 

2(|^r}0*)      =      (Fe'0«)     +     (SO^)     +  (S0«) 

Protosulpliate  of  Sesquioxide  Sulphurous  Sulphuric 

iron.  of  iron.  anhydride.  anhydride. 

The  sulphuric  anhydride,  received  in  vessels  full  of  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid,  combines  with  this  acid,  giving  rise  to  disulphuric  acid. 

H  -  (-IP  =  (^1°: 

Sulphuric  Sulphuric  acid.  Disulphuric  acid, 

anhydride. 

Disulphuric  acid  is  stronger  than  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  fumes 
in  air,  and  when  heated  to  about  30°  it  separates  into  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride which  is  given  off,  and  sulphuric  acid  which  remains  in  the  appa- 
ratus.   The  preceding  equation  reversed,  exjDlains  this  reaction. 

When  the  acid  sulj)hates  are  heated  they  lose  water,  and  are  trans- 
formed into  neutral  disulphates  (neutral  salts  of  the  disulphuric 
acid). 
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Acid  sulphate  of  Neutral  dlsulphate  Water, 

sodium.  of  sodiuni. 

At  an  elevated  temperature  these  salts  are  resolved  into  nentral 
sulphates  and  sulphuric  anhydride  : 


Neutral  disulphate  Neutral  sulphate  Sulphuric 

of  sodium.  of  sodium.  anhydride. 

Disulphuric  acid  dissolves  indigo  more  readily  than  sulphuric  acid. 
With  an-  excess  of  base,  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  gives  neutral 
sidphates. 

The  composition  of  this  acid  is  determined  by  transforming  it  into 
sulphate  of  barium,  exactly  as  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  Anhydride  SO^. — This  body  is  obtained  either  by  gently 
heating  disulphuric  acid,  or  by  calcining  a  bisulphate,  or  by  passing 
a  mixture  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxygen  over  some  spongy 
platinum  gently  heated. 

It  is  ciystallized  in  silky  needles,  fusible  at  25°,  volatile  at  35°,  and 
has  a  great  affinity  for  water.  Baryta  burns  in  its  vapour,  producing 
sulphate  of  barium. 

(SO^)      +      (Ba"0)      =  (Ba"SO*) 

Sulphuric  Barjfta.  Sulphate  of 

anhydride.  harium. 

In  order  to  detemiine  its  composition  it  is  combined  with  water,  and 
the  acid  prodiiced  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  From  the 
weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barium  obtained,  that  of  the  sulphur  con- 
tained in  the  salt  is  deduced,  and  then  on  deducting  this  weight  from 
that  of  the  sulphuric  anhydiide  employed,  we  learn  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  compound. 

Thionic  Series. — This  series  contains  four  acids  whose  anhydrides 
are  unknown :  they  are  dithionic  or  hyposulphuric  acid  (S^II^O"), 
whose  anhydride  would  be  (S'O'). 

Trithionic  or  monosulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  (S'H^O*),  whose 
anhydride  would  be  (S^O^). 

Tetrathionic  or  bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  (S''IPO'),  whose 
anhydride  would  be  (ti'O'). 

Pentathionic  or  trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  (STPO'),  whose 
anhydride  would  be  (S'O'*). 

These  four  acids  all  coufain  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  only 
differ  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur  which  each  term  of  the  series  contains, 
viz.,  one  more  atom  than  that  which  precedes  it,  and  one  less  than  that 
which  follows. 

Dithionic  Acid  (S'^lPO"). — If  a  current  of  sulphurous  anliydride  bo 
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transmitted  through  water  in  which  finely-powdered  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  suspended,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  dithionate  of  manganese 
is  formed. 


XSO')      +      (MnO.)      =  P;}0.) 

Manganous 
sulphate. 


Sulphurous 
anhydride. 


Binoxide  of 
manganese. 


J(SO-)     +      (MnO-)      =  S°r}0-) 


Sulphurous 
anhydride. 


Binoxide  of 
manganese. 


Dithionate  of 
manganese. 


An  excess  of  hydrate  of  barium  is  poured  into  the  solution  contain- 
ing these  two  salts.  The  manganese  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
hydrate,  while  the  sulphate  and  dithionate  of  barium  are  produced. 


+ 


Manganous 
Bulphate. 


Hydrate  of 
barium. 


=  (l?>-) 


Sulphate  of 
baiiimi. 


VMn 


+ 


+ 


(r}o') 

Manganous 
hydrate. 

}0') 


/Mn" 


Manganous 
dithionate. 


Hydrate  of 
barium. 


Dithionate  of 
barium. 


Manganous 
hydrate. 


The  sulphate  of  baiium  is  precipitated  with  the  hydrate  of  manga- 
nese, and  the  filtered  liquid  contains  dithionate  of  barium  alone.  The 
solution  is  concentrated,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop 
until  the  last  drop  no  longer  produces  any  precipitate.  The  barium  is 
eliminated  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  and  the  dithionic  acid  is  set  free. 

(^:}o.)  .  (T}o-)  =  (r}oO  +  (T}o') 


Dithionate  of 
barium. 


Sulphuric  acid. 


Sulphate  of 
barium. 


Dithionic  acid. 


The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  concentrated  until  its  density  is  1-347. 
Dithionates  when  highly  calcined  disengage  sulphurous  anhydride, 
and  are  converted  into  sulphates. 


Dithionate  of 
bariiun. 


Sulphurous 
anhydride. 


Sulphate  of 
barium. 


Trithionie  Acid 


^^^W  }  ^^y~'^^  flowers  of  sulphur  be  digested  for 
several  days  in  a  solution  of  bisulphite  of  barium  at  a  temperature  of  30°, 
trithionate  of  barium  is  foimed;  from  which  trithionie  acid  may  be 
extracted  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  dithionic  acid. 
Tetrathionic  Acid  (  ^'^'^  |  0*).-This  acid  is  prepared  by  adding 

iodine  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  barium  until  the  liquid  has  a 
persistent  colour,  and  by  decomposing  by  sulphuric  acid  the  tetra- 
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thionate  of  barium  which  is  formed  in  the  reaction.    The  formation  of 
this  latter  salt  is  explained  by  the  following  equation  • 

KZ]o-)  +  1}  =  (Ba"{})  + 

Hyposulphite  of  Iodine.  Iodide  of  Totrathionate  of 

barium.  barium.  barium. 

[  0*  j. — If  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride and  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  transmitted  through  water,  sulphur 
is  deposited,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  milky  appearance,  which  it  loses 
when  shaken  with  copper  filings.  If,  when  cold,  it  be  saturated  by 
carbonate  of  barium  and  filtered,  it  will  contain  pentathionate  of 
barium,  from  which  pentathionic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  acids,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  formation  of  pentathionic  acid  in  this  react  io  a  is  explained  by 
the  following  equation : 

3(g}8)  +  4(sO.)  =  (s.O."{OH)  +  ,(HJo)^.|} 

Hydrosulphuric        Sulphurous  Pentathionic  acid.  Water.  Sulphur, 

acid.  anhydride. 

Hyposulphites.— Besides  the  preceding  acids,  there  exists  a  class  of 
salts  known  by  the  name  of  hyposulphites,  answering  to  the  general 
formula  ;*  the  acid  (S^ff  0^)  and  the  anhydride  S^O^  corre- 

sponding to  these  salts  are  imknown.  If  this  anhydride  existed,  and 
pentathionic  anhydride  (S'O')  also  existed,  these  two  bodies  would  be 
polymeric. 

Hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  prepared  by  boiling  sulphur  with  neutral 
sulphite  of  sodium,  filtering  and  crystallizing. 

Sulphite  of  sodium.  Sulphur.  Hyposulphite  of 

sodium. 

Hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  much  emj)loyed  in  the  arts.  Photo- 
graphers utilize  the  property  its  aqueous  solution  possesses  of  dissolv- 
ing the  salts  of  silver  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  also  usee 
dissecting  rooms  as  an  antiseptic.  ^  ^ 


SELENIUM  o 

Se 


Atomic  weight  =  79*60.   Molecular  weight  =  159. 

Selenium  is  extracted  from  certain  metallic  selenides.    These  sole 
nides  are  calcined  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  which  is  a  strong  oxidant 
and  causes  the  selenium  to  pass  to  the  state  of  seleniate  of  potassium ; 
the  solution  of  this  salt  is  then  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid;  free 

♦  The  true  formula  of  the  hyposulphites  is  S.^M'.Ji^O^ ;  the  acid  would  then  pro- 
Ixibly  be  S.^H.,0„  and  the  aiiliydridc  SjHjjOj,. — (Thans.) 


SCHOOf. 
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selenic  acid  is  first  produced,  and  afterwards  it  passes  to  the  state  of 
selenious  acid. 

Seleniate  of  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  Selenic  acid, 

liotassium.  acid.  potassium. 

..a.(3»or}o.).  <S})  =  E5}  +  (l}o)  +  (T}o-) 

Selenic  acid.  Hydrochloric      Chlorine.  Water.  Selenious  acid, 

acid. 

Finally,  a  current  of  sulphurous  anhydride  is  transmitted  through 
the  solution  of  this  acid.  The  sulphurous  anhydride  takes  the  oxygen 
of  the  selenious  acid,  and  the  selenium  set  free  is  precipitated  ill 
the  form  of  a  red  powder,  which  is  collected  and  agglomerated  by 
fusion. 

2(T}0')  +  <SO.)+2(1}0).4(SO:>.)  +  |} 

Selenious  acid.  Sulphurous  Water.  Sulphuric  acid.  Selenium, 

anhydride. 

The  selenium,  melted  and  cooled,  forms  a  brittle  solid;  it  has  a 
glassy  fracture,  its  density  is  4-8;  if  heated  to  97°  its  temperature 
rises  higher  spontaneously.  In  one  experiment,  the  thermometer  has 
been  known  to  rise  to  230°  ;  while  this  quantity  of  heat  becomes  dis- 
engaged the  metalloid  changes  its  appearance  ;  it  acquires  a  granulated 
fracture  analogous  to  that  of  iron,  and  can  be  flattened  by  the  hammer, 
of  which  it  retains  the  impression,  and  it  acquires  the  property  of  con- 
ducting heat  better  than  when  in  its  vitreous  state.  Vitreous  selenium 
therefore  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  which  has  lost  caloric,  as  soft 
sulphur  does  to  hard  sulphur.  M.  Regnault,  to  whom  we  owe  the  know- 
ledge of  these  facts,  has  recognised  that  precipitated  selenium  is  in  a 
state  of  vitreous  modification;  in  fact  that,  like  sulphur,  selenium 
presents  two  allotropic  states.  M.  Deville  states  that  when  steeped  in 
benzine  it  becomes  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  in  which  previously  it 
was  soluble. 

Selenium  has  the  same  affinities  as  sulphur,  but  they  are  a  little 
weaker  ;  it  burns  in  air,  forming  selenious  anhydride. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  SELENIUM  WITH  BODIES  PREVIOUSLY 

STUDIED. 


Combination  with  Hydeogen. 
Hydroselenic  Acid    ^  |  Se^.— Hydroselenic  acid  is  gaseous;  it  is 

obtained  by  treating  a  metallic  selcnide  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Its 
properties  are  analogous  to  those  of  hydrosulphuiic  acid.  Its  odour  is 
most  offensive,  and  resembles  that  of  rotten  cabbages. 


TELLUKIUM. 
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Combinations  of  Selenium  with  Oxygen. 

There  are  two  known  oxygen  compounds  of  selenium :  solenious  acid 
(  ^^H*  }  ^*}'        selenio  acid  0*^- 

The  anhydride  (SeO^)  corresponding  to  the  first  of  these  acids  is 
known;  but  the  anhydride  (SeO''),  which  would  correspond  to  the 
second,  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained. 

Combinations  of  Selenium  with  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  with  selenium  forms  the  compounds  (SeS^)  and  (SeS"), 
corresponding  to  the  selenious  and  selenic  anhydrides.  The  first  of 
these  bodies  is  obtained  by  precipitating  selenious  acid  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  second,  by  the  direct  combination  of  sulphur 
with  selenium. 


TELLURIUM  | 

Atomic  weight  =  129.   Molecular  weight  =  258. 

To  prepare  tellurium,  telluride  of  bismuth  is  calcined  with  car- 
bonate of  potassium  and  then  treated  with  water.  This  liquid  dis- 
solves the  telluride  of  potassium  which  was  formed ;  and  the  solution, 
exposed  to  air,  soon  decomposes,  liberating  tellurium. 

Tellurium  resembles  metals  in  its  physical  properties,  in  its  lustre, 
its  aspect,  and  its  density,  which  is  6-26 ;  its  aflSnities  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  of  sulphur  and  selenium. 

Tellurium  forms  with  hydrogen  a  compound  ^  j.  TeJ  which  has 

received  the  name  of  hydrotelluric  acid,  and  which  is  gaseous.  This 
compound,  whose  properties  are  analogous  to  those  of  hydrosulphuric 
and  hydroselenic  acids,  is  obtained  by  treating  a  telluride  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

With  oxygen  tellurium  forms  two  compounds;  tellurous  acid 
\         f  telluric  acid  I     pj^,,  I  CM,  whose  anhydrides  (TeO*) 

and  (TeO^)  ai-e  known. 

Tellurium  combines  likewise  with  sulphur,  and  forms  two  sulphides, 
(TeS*)  and  (TeS'),  which  are  obtained  by  precii^itating  tellurous  or 
telluric  acids  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  finally,  tellurium  foinns 
with  selenium  a  compound  which  is  not  well  defined.* 

♦  The  sulphide  of  tellurium  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphide  of  antimouy,  and 
telluric  acid  forms  neither  alums  nor  salts  with  biatomic  metals  coutaiuing  seven 
molecules  of  water.  These  characters  tend  to  remove  tellurium  from  the  sulphur 
group,  and  make  it  approach  the  antimony  group. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  BI ATOMIC  METALLOIDS. 

Oxygen,  stilpliur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  being  biatomic,  may- 
combine  with,  all  the  monatomic  metalloids,  giving  compounds 
which  correspond  to  the  general  formula  E"X'^,  in  which  K"  repre- 
sents one  of  these  four  metalloids  and  X'  any  monatomic  radicle. 

Further,  we  know  tbat  polyatomic  radicles  can  accumulate  in- 
definitely in  molecules  without  ever  being  completely  saturated. 
Generally,  several  polyatomic  atoms  form  a  group,  the.  atomicity  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  capacities  of  saturation  of  each  atom, 
diminished  twice  as  many  times  as  there  are  atoms  united,  less  one. 
Thus  a  group  of  five  triatomic  atoms  would  have  an  atomicity  equal  to 
(5  X  3)-(4  X  2)  =  7.  ^  ...  * 

One  consequence  of  this  law  is  that  the  biatomic  radicles,  on  accumu- 
lating in  the  molecules,  form  groups  of  which  the  capacity  for  saturation 
is  always  equal  to  2.  Really,  R"*  would  have  for  atomicity  2x2  — 
2  =  2,  R"^  (2  X  3)  -(2  X  2)  =  2,  etc. 

Therefore  two  monatomic  atoms  ought  to  be  able  to  unite,  not  only  to 
one,  but  to  two,  three,  four,  or  n  biatomic  atoms.  The  limit  of  accu- 
mulation of  these  latter  rests  only  in  the  stability  of  the  compounds, 
and  depends  on  the  respective  afSnities  of  the  elements  which  combine. 

Thus,  theoretically,  all  the  compounds  comprised  in  the  following 
table  are  possible. 


Com  POUNDS  op  Oxygen. 


H*0 

CPO 

Br'O 

ro 

FPO 

X'^0 

H*0« 

Br*0* 

ro^ 

FPO'' 

X'*0* 

H*0* 

QPQ3 

Br'O* 

FPO' 

X'*0' 

H*0* 

CPO^ 

Br*0* 

ro* 

FPO^ 

X'*0* 

H*0* 

Cl'O* 

FPO^ 

X'*0^ 

H^O" 

Br^O" 

w 

FPO« 

X'^O" 

H*0^ 

CPO^ 

Br«0^ 

FPO' 

X'^0' 

H*0" 

CPO" 

*  •       •  • 

Br*0" 

•  •     •  • 

PO- 

FPO" 

X'*0" 

Compounds 

OF  Sulphur. 

H^S 

CPS 

Br«S 

rs 

FPS 

X'*S 

ffS** 

CPS* 

BrS* 

rs« 

EPS* 

X'^S* 

H*S^ 

CPS' 

Br*S' 

FPS' 

X"S^ 

H'^S* 

CPS^ 

Br^S* 

I^S* 

EPS* 

X'*S* 

H*S* 

CPS-'- 

Br'S' 

I*S' 

FPS^ 

X'*S' 

H'S" 

CPS« 

Br^S" 

I^S" 

FPS« 

X'^S*"' 
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CI'S' 

JT  1  D 

A.  'to' 

..  .. 

..  .. 

CPS" 

..  .. 

J.gn 

EPS" 

. .     . . 

X'^S" 

COMPOaNDS 

OF  Selenium. 

H*Se 

CPSe 

Br-Se 

rse 

FPSe 

X'^Se 

CPSe* 

Br^Se'' 

rse* 

EPSe« 

X'^Se^ 

H-Se' 

CPSe* 

Br'Se^ 

rse^* 

FPSe^ 

X'^'Se' 

CPSe* 

Br^Se" 

rse" 

FPSe* 

X'^Se* 

CPSe* 

Br^Se' 

rse* 

FPSe* 

X'^Se' 

H^Se" 

CPSe" 

Br^Se" 

rse» 

FPSe« 

X'^Se« 

OPSe' 

Br'Sp7 

PSe' 

FPSe' 

-A.  Oa 

..  .. 

H'Se" 

.. 

CPSe" 

Br'^Se" 

PSe° 

FPSe" 

X'^Se" 

OOSIPOTODS 

OF  Tellurium. 

H*Te 

CPTe 

Bi-*Te 

PTe 

FPTe 

X'^Te 

H*Te* 

CPTe* 

Br'Te* 

I^Te'' 

FPTe* 

X'^Te* 

CPTe' 

Bi-^To^ 

TTe^ 

FPTe' 

X'^Te' 

CPTe" 

Br'Te* 

I^Te" 

FPTe* 

X'^Te* 

H*Te* 

CPTe' 

Br'Te^ 

PTe* 

FPTe» 

X'^Te' 

H^Te" 

CPTe« 

Br^Te" 

I-^Te« 

FPTe« 

X'^Te" 

CPTe' 

Br^Te' 

PTe' 

FPTe' 

X'*Te' 

CPTe" 

Br^Te" 

PTe'' 

FPTe" 

X'^Te" 

As  a  fact,  all  these  compounds  do  not  exist.  Is  it  because  the 
affinity  of  oxygen  and  its  congeners  for  hydrogen,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine,  is  too  weak  to  allow  of  such  an  accumulation  of  poly- 
atomic radicles  in  one  molecule,  or  is  it  possible  that  these  bodies  exist, 
though  not  yet  discovered  ?  Both  hypotheses  may  be  held,  on  condi- 
tion that  too  great  a  value  be  not  attributed  to  n.  However  it  may  be, 
those  compounds  that  are  known  are  the  following — 

OxYGEK  Compounds. 

Water  (H*0)  Hypochlorous  anliy-     Hypobromous  anhy- 

dride (CPO).  dride  (Br^O). 

Oxygenized  water  (WO^)  Probable  binoxide  of  chlorine  (CPO*). 

Chlorous  anhydride  (CPO''). 

Hypochloride  (CIO").  Iodic  anhydride  (PO*). 

To  which  must  be  added  chloric  anhydride  (CPO'),  broinio  anhydride 
(Br'^O'),  perchloric  anhydride  (CPO'),  perbromic  anhydride  (Br'O'), 
and  periodic  anhydride  (PC)  :  compounds  that  are  still  unknown,  but 
whose  corresponding  acids  are  known. 
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Sulphur  Compounds, 

Hydrosiilphuric  acid  (H*S).  Bichloride  of  sulphur  (CPS). 

Bisulphide  of  hydrogen  (H^S*).      Protochloride  of  sulphur  (CPS'). 

Compounds  of  Selenium. 
Hydroselenic  acid  (H'Se).  Chloride  of  selenium  (CPSe). 

Telluric  Compounds. 

Hydrotelluric  acid  (H^Te).  Bromide  of  tellurium  (Br^Te). 

Chloride  of  tellurium  (CPTe).        Iodide  of  tellurium  (PTe). 

There  are  also  compounrls  of  sulphur  and  selenium  with  hromine  and 
iodine,  but  they  are  not  well  known. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellu- 
rium to  be  biatomic  ;  and  this  manner  of  considering  these  bodies  is 
allowable,  because  they  act  as  bivalents  in  most  cases.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  some  rare  compounds  in  which  they  are  tetravalent. 
These  are  the  three  chlorides  (SCP),  (SeCP),  (TeCP),  and  the  sub-oxide 
of  silver  (Ag*0),  etc. 

Biatomic  metalloids  may  also  combine  among  themselves.  We  will 
not  dwell  on  these  compounds  which  theory  enables  us  to  foresee,  the 
number  is  naturally  unlimited.  Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  form 
part  of  oxy-acids  the  anhydrides  of  which  are  sulphurous  anhydride 
(SO-),  selenious  anhydride  (SeO*),  tellurous anhydride  (TeO*),  sulphuric 
anhydride  (SO"),  selenic  anhydride  (unknown)  (SeO"),  telluric  anhy- 
dride (TeO"). 

There  also  exists  a  certain  number  of  acids  of  sulphur  whose  anhy- 
drides are  unknown,  and  whose  corresponding  selenium  and  tellurium 
compounds  have  not  yet  been  discovered.    These  are — 

1st.  Hyposulphurous  acid  ..  (^SP"|  q^).  or,  rather,  metallic  hypo- 
sulphites, for  the  acid  itself  is  not  stable. 


2nd.  Dithionic  acid 
3rd.  Trith ionic  acid 
4th.  Tetrathionic  acid 


oth.  Pentathionic  acid       . .  (^S'0^"|  qjj j 

If  ever  the  means  of  preparing  hyposulphurous  and  pentathionic 
anhydrides  be  discovered  these  bodies  will  be  polymeric.  The  hypo- 
sulphurous anhydride  would  have  for  formula  (S*0*),  and  the  penta- 
thionic anhydi-ide  (S-'^O''*). 
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We  have  already  seen  that  selenium  and  tellnrium  may  also  com- 
bine with  sulphur,  forming  compounds  which  correspond  to  the 
oxygenized  combinations  of  these  bodies. 


THIED  GROUP  (TRIATOMIC  METALLOIDS). 


BORON  g,„f  ? 
Atomic  weight  =  11.   Molecular  weight  untnown. 

Boron  can  be  obtained  by  three  diiFerent  processes,  each  of  which 
gives  it  with  different  properties. 

1st.  Boracic  anhydride  is  decomposed  at  red  heat  by  sodium,  and  the 
mass  is  poured  into  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

2(b-o.)  +  3(^:})  .  2(b;}o-)  + 

Boracic  anhydride.  Sodium.  Borate  of  sodium.  Boron. 

The  boron  thus  obtained  is  amorphous,  and  brownish  in  coloiu\ 
2nd.  A  current  of  chloride  of  boron  is  transmitted  on  to  melted 
aluminium.    Chloride  of  aluminium  is  produced,  which  is  volatilized, 
and  the  boron  is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  aluminium. 

2(ai)  +  2(b-ci-)  =  (a;})  +  b;;;j 

Aluminium.  Chloride  of  Chloride  of  Boron. 

horon.  aluminium. 

After  a  time  the  continued  volatilization  of  the  aluminium  and  the 
continuous  addition  of  boron  cause  the  super-saturation  of  the  solvent, 
and  the  boron  is  deposited  in  hexagonal  prismatic  crystals,  which  are 
opaque,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  These  are  purified  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  aluminium.  This  boron  has 
been  called  graphitoid,  from  certain  analogies  which  have  been  observed 
between  it  and  graphite.*    {See  Carbon). 

3rd.  Boracic  anhydride  is  calcined  with  aluminium,  and  oxide  of 
aluminium  and  boron  are  formed. 

2(ai)  +  (b^o^)      (apo'^)  + 

Aluminium.  Boracic  O.xide  of  Boron, 

anhydride.  aluminium. 

To  purify  the  boron  thus  prepared,  it  is  first  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  hydrate  of  potassium,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  finally,  it  is 
mechanically  separated  from  the  oxide  of  aluminium  with  which  it 
is  mixed. 

Boron  is  then  transparent,  rather  yellow,  ciystallized  in  prisms  with 
a  square  base,  nearly  as  hard  and  as  refracting  as  the  diamond ;  its 
den.sity  is  2 -08.    M.  Deville  has  called  it  the  boron  diamond.  Boron 

*  Woeliler  and  Deville  have  recently  shown  this  to  bo  a  compound  (A1B2)._Trans. 
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will  not  melt  at  any  temperature  ;  it  becomes  oxidized  at  the  same 
temperature  which  causes  the  combustion  of  the  diamond,  and  is  then 
transformed  into  boracic  anhydride.  At  red  heat  it  burns  in  gaseous 
chlorine,  forming  chloride  of  boron. 

•  A-cids  do  not  affect  it,  unless  it  be  aqua  regia,  which  seems  after  a 
Teh^h  of  time  to  dissolve  it  sparingly. 

Potash  and  soda  act  upon  it  at  red  heat. 
'  Bisulphate  of  potassium  transforms  it  into  boracic  anhydride,  dis- 
engaging sulphurous  anhydride  and  water. 

Bisulphate  of  Boron, 
potassium. 

(b<o-)  +  aforjo.)  +  3(H}o)  +  3(so.) 

Boracic  Neutral  sulphate  Water.  Sulphurous 

anhydride.  of  potassium.  anhydride. 

Boron  when  heated  combines  directly  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
forming  a  nitride. 

Amorphous  boron,  when  it  has  not  been  too  strongly  calcined,  enters 
into  combination  a  little  more  readily  than  the  two  other  varieties 
of  this  body. 

Do  these  three  varieties  of  boron  constitute  three  different  allotropic 
states,  or  do  they  belong  to  the  domain  of  polymorphism?  This  will 
be  difficult  to  decide  until  new  experiments  have  elucidated  the 
question. 

Combinations  of  Bohon  with  Monatomic  Metalloids. 

Boron  combines  with  these  metalloids,  giving  compounds  which 
correspond  to  the  general  formula  BX^  The  chloride,  bromide,  and 
fluoride  of  boron  only  are  known  as  yet,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
iodide  of  boron,  and  perhaps  even  boretted  hydrogen  may  be  obtained. 

Chloride  and  Bromide  of  Boron.— Chloride  of  boron  is  prepared  by 
passing  a  current  of  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  boracic  anhydride  and 
carbon  heated  to  redness;  the  carbon  takes  the  oxygen,  while  the  boron 
combines  with  the  chlorine. 

(B.O.)    +    3(0)    +    6(g})    =    3  (CO)    +  2(B'"{gl] 

The  mixture  of  boracic  anhydride  and  carbon  is  made  by  mixing  the 
two  bodies  finely  powdered,  and  making  them  into  a  paste  with  starch. 
When  the  paste  is  firm  enough  it  is  rolled  into  balls,  and  these  are 
calcined  in  a  crucible ;  the  starch  is  destroyed,  and  we  have  thus  small 
balls  formed  of  boracic  anhydride  and  carbon. 


FLUOEIDE  OF  BORON. 
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These  balls  care  placed  in  a  tubulated  stoneware  retort  in  a  reverb^ 
ratoiy  furnace  (fig.  26)  ;  into  the  upper  part  of  this  retort  there  passes 


Fig.  26. 

a  porcelain  tube,  which  goes  to  the  bottom.  This  tube  is  sufficiently 
long  to  prevent  its  getting  very  hot  at  its  upper  part,  so  that  by 
means  of  a  glass  tube  and  a  cork  it  may  be  placed  in  communication 
with  the  apparatus  m  which  the  chlorine  is  produced 
_  The  lateral  tube  of  the  retort  is  joined  to  the  refrigerating  apparatus 
intended  to  condense  the  product, 

_   \Vhen  the  apparatus  is  thus  prepared,  on  making  the  retort  contain- 
ing the  mixture  of  boracic  anhydride  and  carbon  red  hot  and  direct 
mg  into  it  a  current  of  very  dry  chlorine,  chloride  of  boron  is  produced 
IJnder  the  influence  of  water,  chloride  of  boron  decomposes  into 
Hydrochloric  and  boracic  acids. 

M  +  Hif°)  =        +  (f:}o.) 

^}oride  Wafer.  Hvrtinrhinrio  r,,     .  ./ 

or  boron 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


The  bromide  of  boron  would  probably  be  obtained  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess, but  as  yet  it  has  only  been  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of 
bromine  vapour  on  red-hot  boron. 

Fluoride  of  Boron.— The  fluoride  of  boron  is  obtained  by  heating 
boracic  anhydride  with  fluoride  of  calcium  to  bright  redness. " 

2fB^0')    4-    3(CaFP)    =    2(  bFp)    +    (^^l  o^) 


Boracic 
anhydride. 


Fluoride  of 
calcium 


Fluoride  of 
boron. 


Borate  of 
calcium. 


Fluoride  of  boron  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
fluoride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  acid,  and  boracic  anhydride  : 
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Boracic 
anbydride. 
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Sulphuric  acid. 


Fliloiide  of 
calcium 


Sulphate  of 
calcium. 


Water. 


Fluoride  of 
boron. 


T^luoride  of  boron  on  contact  with  water  gives  rise  to  acids,  which 
are  called  borofluoric  and  hydrofluoboric,  whose  constitution  is  not  well 
known  The  latter,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  union 
of  a  molecule  of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  a  molecule  of  fluoride  of  boron. 

It  enters  into  double  decomposition  with  bases,  and  produces  double 
fluouides  of  boron  and  the  metal  of  the  base. 

If  this  be  really  its  composition,  its  mode  of  formation  and  its  action 
on  bases  would  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulas  : 


4(BFI 


.3)    +    3(|}0)    =    3(bEP,HFi)    +  (g:[0^) 


Fluoride  of 
boron. 


Water. 


Ilydrofluoboric  acid. 


(^BEF,HE1^ 

Hydrofluoboric  acid. 


+ 


+ 


Hydrate  of 
potassium. 


Water. 


Boracic 
acid. 

(^BFF,KE1^ 

Double  fluoride  of 
boron  and  potassium. 


COMBINATION'S  OF  BoRON  WITH  BlATOMIC  METALLOIDS. 

Combinations  of  boron  with  sulphur  and  oxygen  are  kxiown.  They 
have  for  formula  (B*0^)  and  (B*S*).  ,  . 

The  first  of  these  bodies  is  an  anhydride,  which,  on  reacting  with 
water,  is  transformed  into  triatomic  boracic  acid. 

(b-O')      +      3(1}  O)      =  2(g;]0.) 

Boracic  Water.  Boracic  acid, 

anhydride. 

The  second,  on  contact  with  water,  decomposes,  giving  rise  to  boracic 
and  hydrosulphuric  acids. 

(B's.)  +  r.(i}o)  =  3(H}s)  +  2(g;]o.) 

Sulphide  Water.  Hydrosulphuric  Boracic  acid, 

of  boron. 

Boracic  acid  is  procured  from  the  gaseous  exhalations  (called  soffiom) 
of  the  soil  in  Tuscany  on  the  borders  of  small  lakes,  whose  waters  yield 
it  on  simple  evaporation.  This  water  always  containing  hydrosul- 
phuric acid,  we  must  suppose  that  the  soil  of  Tuscany  contains  at 
a  great  depth  sulphide  of  boron,  and  that  this  sulphide  is  decomposed 
by  the  vapour  of  water,  of  which  the  sofBoni  are  chiefly  composed. 
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Boracic  acid  at  100°  loses  a  molecule  .of  water,  forming  atfirst  anhy- 
dride ^''^^  |  0^.  At  red  heat  this  anhydride  .is  doubled,  while  it- 
loses  at  the  same  time  a,  second^  molecule  of  water  to  form  a  second 
boracic  anhydride. 

1st  boracic  1st  boracic  Ordinary  Water, 

anliydride.  aniaydride.  boracic  auliydride. 

This  phenomenon  is  often  met  with 'in  chemistry.  The  acids  con- 
taining more  than  two  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen,  after  losing  a 
molecule  of  water,  still  contain  typical  hydrogen.  The  result  is  that 
these  acids  may  give  rise  to  several  anhydrides  presenting  different 
degrees  of  dehydration.  The  number  of  anhydrides  possible,  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  which  the  acid  _co^itains. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  also  observed  with  polyatomic  bases." 

CoMBmATIONS  OF  BoRON  WiXH  TeTRA  AND  PeNTATOMIC  METALLOIDS. 

No  definite  combination  of  boron  with  tetratomic  metalloids  is  known. 
Among  the  pentatomic  metalloids  there  is  one,  nitrogen,  which  com- 
bines with  boron.  The  formula  of  nitride  of  boron  is  (B"'N) ;  bases 
decompose  it  into  ammonia  and  metallic  borate. 

(bn)    +    3(1}  O)    =    (|:}0^)  4- 

Nitride  Hydrate  of  Borate  of  Ammonia, 

of  boron.  potassium.  potassium. 


FOUETH  GROUP  (TETRATOMIC  METALLOIDS). 


SILICON  Si'^ 

Atomic  weight  =  28.   Molecular  weigtit  unknown. 

Silicon  may  be  obtained  in  several  way.s,  and  possesses  properties 
which  differ  according  to  the  method  used  for  its  preparation. 

1st.  The  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium  is  calcined  with 
potassium.  Silicon  and  fluoride  of  potassium  are  formed,  and  are  to  be 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  latter  salt  and  leaves  the  silicon 
free. 

Thus  prepared,  silicon  is  brown,  amorphous,  infusible,  and  insoluble 
in  all  menstrua.  At  a  high  temperature  it  becomes  oxidized,  but 
always  incompletely,  because  the  oxide  formed  preserves  the  silicon 
not  yet  acted  on.  Calcined  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  this  body  gives 
rise  to  silicate  of  potassium,  and  hydrogen  is  disengaged. 

Silicon.  Hydrate  of  Silicate  of  Hydrogen. 

pota.ssium.  potassiinn. 

IC  2 
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2nd.  Silicon  may  be  prepared  by  transmitting  its  chloride  over 
melted  aluminium,  as  was  the  case  with  boron.  By  this  method 
brilliant  scales  are  obtained,  which  differ  from  the  preceding  silicon 
by  their  external  properties,  M.  Deville  has  named  this  graphitoidal 
silicon. 

3rd.  The  vapour  of  chloride  of  silicon  may  be  decomposed  by  melted 
sodium :  the  silicon  thus  obtained  is  amorphous,  but  when  heated  with 
sea  salt  at  a  very  high  temperature  it  melts  and  then  crystallizes. 
Its  crystals  assume  the  same  form  as  the  diamond,  are  able  to  cut  glass, 
and  no  longer  present  any  properties  of  ordinary  silicon.  It  is  kQown 
as  crystalline  silicon. 

Do  amorphous,  graphitoidal,  and  crystalline  silicon  constitute  three 
allotropic  states  of  one  body,  or  do  these  three  modifications  proceed 
from  polymorphism  ?    At  present  this  has  not  been  decided. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  SILICON  WITH  METALLOIDS 
PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

Chloride  of  Silicon  (^-^^     — This  body  is  obtained  by  passing  a 

current  of  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  silicic  anhydride  and  carbon, 
heated  to  redness. 

(^SiO«)    +    C    +    2(g}})    =    (cO^j    +  (siCP) 

Silicic  Carbon.  Chlorine.  Carbonic  Chloride  of 

anhydride.  anhydride.  silicon. 

The  same  method  is  employed  as  that  used  for  the  preparation  of 
chloride  of  b(jron. 

Chloride  of  silicon  is  liquid  :  on  contact  with  water  it  decomposes 
into  hydrochloric  and  silicic  acids. 

(SiCP)    -H    .(i|0)    =    (iqo.)    +  4(H}) 

Chloride  of  Water.  Silicic  acid.  Hydrochloric 

silicon.  acid. 

On  heating  silicon  nearly  to  redness  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  a  product  is  obtained  which  seems  to  have  for  formula 
(Si='Cl",4HCl)  ?  (old  notation  [Si^CP,2HCl]). 

/  Si'^  1  \ 

Bromide  of  Silicon  I        I  j. — This  is  obtained  by  a  similar  process 

as  the  chloride  :  it  is  liquid  like  the  chloride,  and  decomposes  in  an 
analogous  manner  on  contact  with  water  into  hydrobromic  and  silicic 
acids. 

Silicon  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas 
gives  a  compound  the  formula  of  which  appears  to  be  (Si^Br^,4HBr)  ? 
(old  notation  [Si'Br^8HBr]). 

Iodide  of  Silicon  ^        j-).  —  This  compound  has   not  yet  been 
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obtained ;  but  when  gaseous  b^^drioclic  acid  is  made  to  act  on  silicon 
heated  to  low  redness,  a  body  is  produced,  the  formula  of  which  seems 
to  be  (Si='I%4HT)  ?  (old  notation  [Si*r,2l-II])  * 

*  I  hav.e  said,  following  M.  Wcelaler,  that  silicon,  when  heated  in  a  current  of 
gaseous  and  dry  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  furnishes  bodies  an- 
swering to  the  formula> — 

[Si3C16,-mCl]    [Si3Br6,4HBr]  [Si'''I'',4HI]. 

.These  formuL-e  appeared  to  me  to  be  scarcely  probable  ;  so,  to  avoid  being  accused 
of  having  badly  translated  them  from  the  old  to  the  new  notation,  I  gave  the  two 
notations  side  by  side. 

Messrs.  Friedel  and  Ladenburg  have  just  justified  my  doubts.  These  chemists, 
ou  rectifying  Wcehler's  compound,  have  obtained  a  liquid  which  is  volatile  at  from 
34°  to  37°,  answering  to  the  formula  (SiHCl^).  This  formula  is  that  of  chloroform 
(CHCl^),  with  the  carbon  replaced  by  silicon ;  and  not  only  its  formula  but  also  its 
reactions  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  silicated  chloroform. 

1st  Under  the  influence  of  ethylate  of  sodium,  chloroform  exchanges  its  three  atoms 

/  rH 


of  chlorine  for  three  atoms  of  ox-etl)yl,  and  furnishes  the  compouad  I  C 


0C-H5 

^  f  OC^Hs 
^  ]  OC2H5 

Ethylate  of  Chloride  of 

sodium.  sodium.  j 

SUicated  chloroform  gives  an  identical  reaction  when  made  to  act  on  alcohol.l 


+  3(NaOC2H5) 


3(NaCl)  + 


+     3(HOC=H5)     ^     3(^HC1)  + 


Si 


1 


Silicated 
chlorofonn. 


Alcohol. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


2nd.  Silicated  chloroform,  when  treated  by  alcoholic  potash,  exchanges  201  for  O, 
and  01  for  OK,  in  order  to  giveformiate  of  potassium,  and  consequently  formic  acid. 

Treated  by  water  it  exchanges  its  chlorine  for  oxygen,  and  furnishes,  not  the  acid, 
but  formic  anhydride,  which  contains  silicon  instead  of  carbon. 


+    3(1F0)    =    6(H01)  + 


Silicated 
chloroform. 


Water. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


_/SiH0lQ\ 


rH 


Silicated  formic  anhydride. 


When  the  body 


1     I  OC^HM     submitted  to  the  action  of  sodium,  this  metal,  by 


virtue  of  a  catalytic  action,  divides  it  into  silicate  of  ethyl  and  silicated  hydrogen- 
MM.  Friedel  and  Ladenburg  have  obtained  pure  silicated  hydrogen  for  analysis  by 
this  method,  which  has  also  enabled  them  to  establisli  experimentally  that  its  formula 
is  indeed  (SiH-"),  as  chemists  supposed.  The  reaction  whicli  gives  rise  to  this  gas  is 
expressed  by  the  following  equation  : — 

■  -   .        .  („. 

Silicated 
bydrogoii. 


.joc^iA 

lOO^Hs/ 


OG-Hs  \ 
OO'^H'  I 

Silicate  of  ethyl. 
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Fl*  I  )'~'^'^^^  fluoride  is  obtained  hy  causing 

bydrofluoric  acid  to  act  on  silicic  anhydride,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  by  submitting  this  anhydride  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Silicic  Hydrofluoric  Fluoride  of  Water, 

anhydride.  acid.  silicon. 

Fluoride  of  silicon  is  a  gas  which  in  the  air  emits  thick  white  fumes. 
It  may  be  liquefied  by  means  of  strong  pressure  and  considerable 
cold.  Water  decomposes  it,  forming  silicic  acid,  and  another  acid 
which  has  received  the  name  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  (2HFl,Si"Fl-'). 

3(|p|)    +    4(|}0j    =    (|r[0*)    +  2(si-FP,2HFl) 

Fluoride  of  Water.  Silicic  acid.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid, 

silicon. 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid  undergoes  double  decomposition  with  bases, 
and  thus  gives  rise  to  double  fluorides. 

(si'^'FP,2HFl)    +    2(J^|o)    =    (Si"FP,2KFl^    +  2(^^}o^ 

Hydrofluosilicic  Hydrate  of  Double  fluoride  of  Water, 

acid.  potassium.  silicon  and  potassium. 

Silicated  Hydrogen. — Silicated  hydrogen  is  formed  when  the  silicide 
of  magnesium  is  decomposed  by  hydrocbloric  acid. 

_        filicide  of  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  Silicated 

'  ~    ''^iiiiguesiuni.  acid.  maguesium.  hydrogen. 

This  laody  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

Silicic  Anhydride  (SiO*).  (Synonym  :  Silica). — Silica  is  very  abim 
dantly  distributed  in  nature.  It  occurs  in  rock  crystal,  quartzose  sand, 
agate,  flint,  etc.  It  may  be  obtained  very  pure  by  transmitting  a 
current  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  into  water,  collecting  on  a  filter 
the  gelatinous  precipitate  which  is  deposited,  and  drying  it  by  a 
gentle  heat. 

Silica  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  in  acids. 

No  metalloid  decomposes  it ;  but  at  a  high  temperature  it  may  be 
decomposed  by  causing  two  bodies  to  act,  the  one  having  af&nity  for 
oxygen  and  the  other  for  silicon ;  carbon  and  chlorine,  for  example. 

Silicon  forms  salts  when  heated  with  bases  or  basic  anhydrides. 

These  salts  answer  generally  to  the  formula  I       i  O'J. 

Its  salts  of  potash  or  soda  are  soluble ;  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  etc.,  precipitate  a  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silica, 

probably  silicic  acid  ^  ^j^^  |  0*^.    An  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  redis- 

solves  the  precipitate. 
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Gelatinous  silicic  acid  loses  water  in  the  air,  and  is  transformed  into 

2[4  J  0»j,  which  seems  to 
be  the  second  anhydride  of  an  unknown  acid  whose  formula  would  be 


Si^* 
H? 


QIO 


(!.>■")  -  =  (h"}°-) 

The  acid  (  S  1  oA,  heated  to  100°  loses  the  half  of  its  hydrogen  in 

/  Si^  ]  \ 

the  state  of  water  and  is  transformed  into  a  new  anhydride   -g-*  [  ^J- 

M.  Ebelmen,  on  decomposing  silicic  ether  by  water,  has  obtained  a 
silicic  acid  which  has  for  formula  (  ^!  |  0«  j.  This  is  probably  the  first 

anhydride  of  an  unknown  acid  whose  formula  would  l^e  ^      |  C^. 

The  known  hydrates  of  silica  are  far  from  being  the  only  possible 
ones:  theoretically,  we  may  admit  the  existence  of  the  following 
hydrates : — 


SATURATED  ACIDS. 


ANHYDRIDES. 


1  OH 

Si" 

tOH 

Silicic  acid. 

rOH 

o:.v  OH 
I  OH 

]  OH 
'■OH 

Disilicic  acid. 


First  silicic 
anhydride. 


Si" 


0"  N 

OH  i 

'  Si" 

|0" 

0  1 

OH 
\^ 

OH  1 

OH 

Si" 

\  OH 

OH^ 

1st  Disilicic 
anhydride. 


Si"  < 

0"  ] 
OH 

^0 

Si-'< 

OH 

OH  y 

Si"  < 

OH 
OH 
'■OH  J 

1st  'I'risiliclc 

unbydrido. 

2nd  Disilicic 
anhydride. 


2ik1  Trisilicic 
anhydride. 


Si".  ( 0" 
I  OH 

Si"  J  g„ 
Si"  OH 

3rd  Trisilicic 
anhydride. 
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In  fact,  on  account  of  .the  sliglit  stability  of  these  acids,  few  of  them 
exist  m  a  tree  state,' but  many  salts  are  known  which  correspond  to 
them  These  salts  constitute  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  numerous  minera- 
logical  species  whose  formulas  up  to  this  time  appeared  so  compli- 
cated. ^ 

By  placing  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  silicic  acid  in  a  cylinder 
open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other  by  parcliment  paper  (paper 
soaked  in  sulphui-ic  acid,  washed  and  dried),  then  placing  this  in 
water,  Mr.  Gialiam  has  obtained  a  soluble  silicic  acid.  In  this 
process,  which  he  calls  dialysis,  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  different 
crystalhzable  substances  which  the  solution  contained  pass  through 
the  parchment-paper,  and  the  soluble  silicic  acid  remains  in  a  pure 
state  on  the  top  of  this  paper.  This  acid  seems  to  belong  to  a  very 
condensed  type.  A  very  small  quantity  of  potash  suffices  to  saturate 
it_;  it  is  easily  destroyed,  and  is  transformed  into  gelatinous  silica- 
Time  alone  produces  this  result. 

Sulpliide  of  Silicon  (Si"'S-).— Sulphide  of  silicon  may  be  obtained  in 
a  pure  state  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  over 
silica  heated  to  redness.  Water  decomposes  it,  forming  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  and  a  variety  of  silicic  acid  which  remains  dissolved. 
Tliis  phenomenon  explains  the  formation  of  natural  silioious  waters. 


CARBON  C. 

Atomic  weight  =  12.   Molecular  weight  imkriown. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  carbon  ;  these  have  common  properties 
and  distinctive  characters. 

The  common  properties  are  the  following : 

Carbon  is  infusible  at  the  highest  temperatures  and  insoluble  in  all 
known  liquids.  At  a  temperature  which  varies  for  each  variety,  it 
combines  with  oxygen,  giving  rise,  according  to  the  quantities  of  oxygen 
employed,  either  to  carbonic  anhydi-ide  (CO')  or  to  oxide  of  carbon  (CO), 
which  are  both  gaseous. 

It  has  been  stated  that  certain  varieties  of  carbon  combine  directly 
with  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  electric  cun-ent,  forming 
a  hydrocarbon  (C^W).  It  is  probable  that  all  the  varieties  of  carbon 
would  undergo  the  same  reaction  if  they  all  were  sufficiently  good 
conductors  of  electricity. 

The  known  varieties  of  carbon  are :  the  diamond,  graphite,  charcoal, 
animal  black,  lamp  black,  burnt  sugar,  and  gas  coke.  We  might  also 
add  anthracite,  pit  coal,  and  peat  charcoal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mineral 
combustibles ;  but  these  being  only  vegetable  bodies  more  or  less  car- 
bonized, are  far  from  constituting  definite  chemical  species,  and  there- 
fore their  study  is  left  to  naturalists. 

Diamond — The  diamond  is  carbon  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  cubic 
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system,  wliich  often  have  48  facets,  Tliese  facets  have  a  great  tendency 
to  foi-m  curves.  Diamonds  are  generally  colourless  ;  there  are,  never- 
theless, some  that  are  black,  or  variously  coloured. 

Diamond  is  the  hardest  kno\TO  body ;  crystallized  boron  approaches 
the  nearest  to  it  in  this  respect.     Its  density  is  from  3-60  to  3-55; 
it  is  transparent,  and  the  most  refracting  of  all  solid  bodies ;  its 
constitution  has  been  established  by  its  combustion  in  oxygen.    It  has 
been  stated  that  in  this  case  carbonic  anhydride  is  formed ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  same  compound  which  is  produced  when  ordinary  carbon 
is  burnt.    When  highly  heated,  diamonds  are  transformed  into  a 
substance  analogous  to  graphite.    They  are  therefore  not  formed  by 
fusion  at  a  high  temperature.     They  are  found  in  alluvial  earths, 
probably  far  from  where  they  were  formed,  and  their  natural  state 
gives  no  indication  relative  to  their  mode  of  formation. 
*^  The  diamond  can  be  cut  by  the  help  of  its  own  dust  or  of  that  of 
crystallized  boron. 

GrapMte  CPlumbago). — Graphite  is  that  variety  of  carbon  used  for 
making  pencils  :  it  exists  in  a  natural  state.  It  may  be  obtained  arti- 
ficially by  slowly  cooling  melted  cast  iron  holding  an  excess  of  carbon 
in  solution.  The  iron,  solidified,  leaves  the  graphite  ;  any  iron  which 
it  may  contain  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Graphite  may  be  prepared  by  means  of  chloride  of  carbon  by  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  that  we  described  for  graphitoidal  silicon  or  boron, 
but  the  aluminium  must  be  replaced  by  iron. 

Graphite  crystallizes  in  very  biilliant  black  plates  ;  it  is  soft  enough 
to  leave  marks  on  paper;  it  has  a  metallic  lustre  and  burns  with 
difficulty. 

Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  by  causing  an  oxidizing  mixture  composed  of  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  to  act  on  graphite  at  60°,  has  obtained 
an  acid  body  whose  formula  appears  to  be  (CH^O').  On  comparing 
this  acid  with  a  body  obtained  by  M.  Wcehler  by  means  of  graphitoid 
silicon,  and  which  has  for  formula  (Si'H'O'),  and  reflecting  on  the  fact 
that  the  acid  prepared  with  graphite  cannot  be  obtained  with  any  other 
variety  of  carbon,  Brodie  admits  that  this  acid  answers  to  the 
foi-mula  (C'lrO').  He  is  obliged  by  this  to  attribute  to  carbon  an 
atomic  weight  equal  to  33,  which  presents  no  simple  proportion  to  its 
ordinary  atomic  weight.  In  aid  of  this  hypothesis,  Brodie  observes 
that  while  the  specific  heats  of  the  different  varieties  of  carbon  do  not 
accord  with  the  atomic  weight  of  this  body,  12,  the  specific  heat  of 
o-raphite  is  in  accordance  with  the  atomic  weight,  33. 

These  considerations  are  very  important.  Unfortunately,  the  for- 
mula of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie's  compound  and  the  analogies  between  this 
body  and  that  of  M.  Woehler  are  not  established  suflBciently  for  the 
hypothesis  we  have  just  stated  to  be  considered  as  demonstrated. 
Mcvorthclcss,  the  property  of  giving  rise  to  a  compound  which  can 
be  obtained  with  no  other  variety  of  carbon  shows  that  this  metalloid 
exists  in  graphite  under  a  particular  allotropic  state.  Consequently, 
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analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  graphitoidal  silicon  also  represents 
an  allotropic  state  of  silicon. 

Coke.- Coke  is  the  carbon  obtained  by  calcining  pit  coal  -  it  is 
porous  and  is  not  easily  combustible  :  100  parts  of  pit  coal  yield  from 
bO  to  65  parts  of  coke. 

Wood  Charcoal.~This  carbon  is  prepared  either  by  distilling  wood 
ma  closed  retort,  or  by  setting  fire  to  large  quantities  of  wood  covered 
with  earth.  The  first  method  has  this  advantage,  that  it  allows 
the  volatile  products,  such  as  vinegar,  wood-spirit,  etc.,  to  be  col- 
lected ;  but  it  gives  a  carbon  which  is  little  used.  This  pi-ocess 
ought  to  be  employed  when  we  wish  to  obtain  an  easily  combus- 
tible carbon,  as  when  it  is  required  for  the  manufactui-e  of  gun- 
powder ;  but  it  must  not  be  used  when  Ihe  charcoal  is  required  as  fuel 
for  furnaces. 

Wood  charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  gases  without 
combining  with  them.  When  it  is  already  saturated  with  a  gas,  it  is 
less  able  to  absorb  others :  therefore,  in  demonstrating  this  property 
we  must  begin  by  calcining  the  carbon,  or  by  exposing  it  some  time 
in  VHCuo,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  gases  it  contains.  All  gases  are 
not  equally  absorbed  by  carbon;  those  that  are  most  soluble  in  water 
are  also  the  most  readily  absorbed. 

The  condensation  of  gases  by  carbon  causes  them  to  enter  into 
reaction  more  readily.  An  explosioa  is  produced  when  a  piece  of 
wood  charcoal  saturated  with  hydrosulphurio  acid  gas  is  brought  into 
contact  with  oxygen. 

This  absorbent  property  of  wood  charcoal  causes  it  to  be  employed  as 
a  disinfectant,  and  to  be  used  ia  medicine  as  a  remedy  for  flatulence, 
to  absorb  the  gases  which  fill  the  digestive  canal.  ' 

Wood  charcoal  also  takes  up  colouring  substances  of  organic  origin, 
and  even  certain  mineral  substances,  among  which  is  iodine. 

Animal  Black.— This  is  prepared  by  calcining  bones  in  closed 
retorts.  This  carbon  always  contains  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime ;  but  by  washing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  freed  from  these 
impurities. 

Like  wood  charcoal,  animal  black  absorbs  gases  and  disinfects,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  much  better  de- 
colorizer,  and  is  therefore  much  used,  and  of  great  importance  in 
manufactories  and  sugar  refineries. 

Lamp  Black.— Lamp  black  is  prepared  by  receiving  in  proper 
chambers  the  black  smoke  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  resinous 
or  highly  carbonaceous  substances  in  presence  of  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  oxygen.  This  carbon  is  not  pure ;  it  must  be  calcined  in  a  crucible 
to  free  it  from  the  tarry  matter  it  contains. 

Lamp  black  constitutes  a  carbon  in  veiy  fine  powder,  and  is  used  to 
make  Indian  ink  and  other  black  pigments.  In  pharmacy  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  black  caustic,  which  is  composed  of 
one  part  of  this  body  and  three  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
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acid.    Lamp  black  is  used  to  give  tbe  sulphuric  acid  a  pasty  con- 
sistence. 

Carbon  of  Sugar. — This  is  prepared  by  calcining  sugar.  It  is 
very  spi)ngy;  but  the  walls  of  the  interstices  it  contains  are  very 
compact  and  brilliant :  the  result  is  that  sugar  carbon  has  only  the 
appearance  of  a  porous  body,  and  that  it  has  not  absorbing  properties. 
It  is  a  very  pure  carbon. 

Gas  Coke. — The  carburetted  gases  which  are  disengaged  in  the 
preparation  of  gas  used  for  lighting,  partially  decompose  on  contact 
with  the  strongly-heated  sides  of  the  retort  in  which  the  distillation 
of  the  pit  coal  takes  place.  On  these  sides  a  very  compact  and  hard 
carbon  is  deposited,  which  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  This  carbon  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  electric  batteries  (Bunsen's). 

COxMBINATIONS  OF  CARBON  WITH  THE  METALLOIDS 
PEEYIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

The  combinations  of  carbon  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and 
hydrogen  will  be  studied  in  organic  chemistry.    We  will  only  speak 
here  of  the  compounds  carbon  forms  with  oxygen  and  sulphur. 
Oxide  of  Carbon. — Carbonic  oxide  is  obtained  : — 
1st.  By  burning  carbon  in  an  insufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  : 

2C     -f     g[      =  2(C0) 

Carbon.  Oxygen.  Carbonic 

oxide. 

2nd.  By  decomposing  carbonic  anhydride  either  by  carbon  or  by  red- 
hot  iron : 

(CO'')      +      C      =  2(C0) 

Carbonic  Carbon.  Carbonic 

anhydride.  oxide. 

4(CO0      +      3(Fe)      =      (Fe='0^)      +  4(C0) 

Carbonic  Iron.  Oxide  of  Carbonic 

anhydride.  iron-  o^i^'e- 

3rd.  By  decomposing  by  carbon  an  oxide  that  is  difficult  to  reduce, 
such  as  oxide  of  zinc  : 

(ZnO)      +      G      =      (CO)      +  Zn 

Oxide  of  Carbon.  Carbonic  Zinc, 

zinc.  oxide. 

4th.  By  decomposing  oxalic  acid  by  bodies  having  a  great  affinity 
for  water,  like  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  carbonic  oxide  is  then 
found  mixed  with  carbonic  anhydride,  from  which  it  is  set  free  by 
passing  it  through  a  bottle  filled  with  a  solution  of  potash  : 

(cW  +  2aq.)    =    Kh}^)    +    (^^)    +  (^^') 

Cryslallized  oxalic  acid.  \Vftlcr.  Carbonic  Carbonic 

'  oxide.  anhydride. 
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mx.  By  heating  one  part  of  yellow  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with 
thi  ee  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  : 


Yellow  ferrocyanide  Sulphuric  acid.  Water 

of  potassium.  vvauji. 


""'of°'  Sulphate  or  ammonium.  Ca.-bonic 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a  permanent  gas  without  smell  or  taste,  colourless, 
hardly  soluble  in  water,  and  of  a  density  of  0-96. 

It  burns  in  air  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  carbonic  anhydride, 
iwo  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  consume  one  volume  of  oxygen  to 
become  transformed  into  carbonic  anhydiide,  and  the  carbonic^nhy- 
dride  produced  occupies  two  volumes.  If  the  composition  of  carbonic 
gas  be  supposed  to  be  known,  the  composition  of  oxide  of  carbon  may 
be  deduced.  In  .effect,  the  weight  of  carbon  contained  in  a  o-iv^n 
volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  known.  This  quantity  bein^  the 
same  as  that  which  forms  part  of  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  oxide 
on  subtracting  it  from  the  total  weight  of  I  his  gas  we  learn  the 
weight  of  the  ox3'gen. 

The  tendency  of  carbonic  oxide  to  absorb  oxygen  renders  it  a  power- 
ful reducing  agent. 

Exposed  1o  the  sun,  this  gas  combines  with  chlorine,  formino-  an 
oxychloride  (chloride  of  carbonyl)  (COCP),  which  decomposes  on  contact 
with  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride : 

(OOCl.)     +     (H}0)     =      .(H|)     ^  ^cO.) 
Carbonic  oxide  is  a  very  poisonous  gas. 

Carbonic  Anhydride  (CO').  — Carbonic  anhydride  is  obtained  :— 
1st.  By  burning  carbon  in  an  excess  of  oxygen : 

c        +        of        =  (CO') 

<^o-'^bon.  Oxygen.  Carbonic 

anhydride. 

2nd.  By  decomposing  a  carbonate  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Carbonate  of 
calcium  is  the  one  generally  employed  : 

(ZlV    +    <0.[)    =    M    ,    (H|o)  . 

Carbonate  of  Hydrochloric  Carbonic  Water  Cblorido 

"•"c.  acid.  anhydride.  of  calcium. 

Carbonic  anhydride  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  under 
ordinary  pressure.  It  is  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres. 
When  liquid  carbonic  anhydride   is  thrown  into  the  atraosiahere. 
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a  part  immediately  vaporizes  and  absorbs,  in  consequence,  such 
a  quantity  of  heat  that  another  part  pas-ses  into  the  solid  state.  To 
collect  the  latter,  the  liquid  jet  is  directed  into  a  hemisphere  of  iron. 
The  carbonic  anhydride  may  be  kept  solid  for  some  time  without  iu 
returning  to  the  gaseous  state.  Pressed  between  the  fingers,  it  destroys 
the  skin  like  a  hot  body.  When  mixed  with  ether  and  placed  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  —100° 

Gaseous  carbonic  anhydride  has  a  density  of  1-529.  It  may  be 
decanted  in  the  air  like  a  liquid. 

Water  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  this  gas,  but  does  not  combine 
with  it  to  form  an  acid  ;  on  the  contrary,  carbonic  anhydride  combines 
directly  with  basic  anhydrides  to  form  salts.  It  also  combines  with 
bases  ;  the  production  of  a  salt  is  then  accompanied  by  that  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water : 

H  +  ("^^"o)  =  (°B°::}o') 

Carbonio  Anhydrous  Carbonate  of 

anhydnde.  oxide  of  barium.  barium 

(CO.)  +  .(K}o)       (Oo:|o.)  +  (Hfo) 

Carbonic  Hydrate  of  Carbonate  of  Water 

anliydride.  potassium.  potassium. 

Carbonic  anhydride  loses  half  its  oxygen  when  passed  over  iron  or 
carbon  heated  to  redness.  The  electric  spark  decomposes  it  also  into 
carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  does  not  burn  nor  support  combustion.    It  also 
does  not  support  respiration,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  poisonous  as  car- 
bonic oxide.    On  injecting  it  into  the  different  cavities  of  the  body 
local  anesthesia  is  produced.  . 

When  carbon  is  burnt  in  pure  oxygen  so  as  to  entirely  transform  the 
latter  into  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  observed  that  the'  gaseous  volume 
does  not  vaiy.  If,  therefore,  from  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of 
carbonic  anhydride  that  of  an  equal  v^nme  of  oxygen  be  subtracted, 
the  difference  will  express  the  weight  of  carbon  contained  in  this  gas 

M  Dumas  prefers  to  operate  so  as  to  omit  all  consideration  of  volume 
He  bums  a  known  quantity  of  pure  carbon  (diamond)  in  a  current 
of  pure  oxygen,  and  then  passes  the  gases  into  tubes  full  of  potash 
previously  weighed,  and  intended  to  absorb  the  carbonic  anhydride' 
On  again  weighing  these  tubes  after  the  experiment,  the  weight  of  the 
carbonic  anhydride  formed  is  determined,  and  on  subtracting  the  weight 
of  carbon  burnt,  the  oxygen  is  known  by  the  difference. 

Sulphide  of  Carbon  (CS*).— The  sulphide  of  carbon  is  obtained  on 
passing  sulphur  in  vapour  over  red-hot  carbon.    It  is  a  fetid  liquid 
volatile  at  46°.    It  burns  in  air  with  a  dull  flame,  giving  carbonic 
and  sulphurous  anhydrides.    It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  iodine 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  combines  with  alkaline  sulphides  (sul- 
phides of  potassium  or  sodium),  forming  sulpho-salts. 
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Sulphide  Sulphide  Sulphocarbonate 

of  carbon.  of  potassium.  of  potassium. 

The  suhition  of  these  alkaline  snlpho-salts  is  precipitated  by  soluble 
salts  of  lead,  forming  sulphocarbonate  of  lead. 

(<!;>.)  +  ((-p^fo')  -  + 

Sulphocarbonate  Nitrate  of  lead.  Nitrate  of  Sulphocarbonate 

of  potassium.  pota^sium.  of  lead. 

Finally,  the  plorabic  sulpho-salt,  digested  in  water  through  which  is 
transmitted  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  decomposes  into  sulphide 
of  lead  and  sulpbocarbonic  acid. 

Sulphocarbonate  Hydrosulphuric  Sulpbocarbonic  Sulphide 

of  load.  acid.  acid.  of  lead. 

Sulphide  of  carbon  is  used  in  gutta-percha  manufactures.  It  softens 
this  substance  :  its  vapours,  which  are  very  deleterious,  produce  serious 
effects  on  the  workmen  who  breathe  them. 


TIN"  Sn. 

Atomic  weight  =118.    Molecular  weight  unknown. 

Tin  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxide,  mixed  with  sulphide  and  arsenio- 
sulphide.  The  mineral  is  first  roasted  in  air  to  transform  all  into 
oxides ;  then  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  carbon  and  heated.  The 
carbon  becomes  converted  into  oxide  of  carbon,  and  this  reduces  the 
oxide  of  tin  to  the  state  of  metallic  tin. 

(SnO^)      +      2(C0)      =      2(00=^)      +      Sn  . 

Oxide  of  Oxide  of  Carbonic  Tin. 

tin.  carbon.  anhydride. 

Malacca  tin  is  very  pure. 

Tin  is  silver- white  in  colour;  it  is  soft  and  very  malleable;  it  has 
a  crystalline  structure,  which  is  shown  by  causing  an  acid  to  act  on  its 
surface.    The  crystals  made  visible  form  coloured  rings. 

Tin  cannot  be  directly  pulverized,  but  it  is  obtained  in  powder  by 
melting  and  stirring  it  constantly  while  cooling. 

It  melts  at  228°;  it  is  preserved  for  an  indefinite  time  in  air  while 
cold,  but  it  easily  oxidizes  when  melted,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  burns 
very  brightly,,  giving  rise  to  stannic  anhydride  (SnO*). 

Oxydizing  bodies,  such  as  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  of  potassium,  act  on 
tin,  producing  either  metastannic  acid  (Sn^H"'0'^),  polymeric  with 
stannic  acid  (SnH'0«),  or  stannate  of  potassium  (SnK'O').  _ 

Tin  unites  directly  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine, 
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and  iodine.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  tin,  disengaging  hydrogen  and 
forming  protochloride  of  tin. 

Hydrochloric  Tin.  ProtocMoride  Hydrogen. 


of  tiu.* 


^  Differing  in  this  from  all  the  metalloids  we  have  previously  studied, 
tin  forms  with  oxygen  an  oxide  (SnO),  which  is  a  true  basic  anhydride, 
capable  of  combining  directly  with  acid  anhydrides  and  with  acids,' 
forming  salts,  with  the  elimination  of  water.  These  salts  may  be 
recognized  by  the  following  characters  : 

1st.  Water  decomposes  them,  forming  an  insoluble  sub  salt,  while  a 
certain  quantity  of  acid  set  free,  holds  in  solution  a  portion  of  the 
salt  undecomposed. 

2nd.  Potash  added  to  this  solution,  causes  the  formation  of  a  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  which  again  becomes  depo- 
sited when  the  solution  is  exposed  in  vacuo. 

3rd.  The  chloride  of  gold  produces  in  the  solution  of  these  salts  a 
pui-ple-coloured  precipitate  (the  purple  of  Cassius). 

4th.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gives  rise  to  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble 
in  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  and  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in- 
soluble in  ammonia. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  TIN  WITH  METALLOIDS 
PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

Protochloride  of  Tin  (SnCP).— This  compound  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving tin  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  crystalline  body,  and  is  vola- 
tile at  a  low  red  heat. 

Water  decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxychloride  of  tin 
(Sn^CPO). 

Kg?.'])    +  "    (S^'CPO)    +  2(H|) 

Protochloride  Water.  Oxychloride  liydrochloric 

°'  ot  tin.  acid. 

The  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  heated  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  gives  rise  to  a  yellow  deposit 
of  bisulphide  of  tin : 

0(g^})  +  2(S0.)  +  8(^4)  =  (Sns=)  +  5(gj.})  +  4(n}  o) 

Protochloride         Sulphurous         Hydrochloric     Bisulphide         Tetrucliloride  W<n,.r 
of  tin.  anhydride.  acid.  of  tin.  of  tin. 

*  Tlio  terin  'proto,  placed  before  chloride,  does  not  indicate,  as  the  terra  mono  would 
that  the  compound  contains  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  but  that  it  is  the  least  chlorinated 
of  all  thecompound.s  which  tin  can  form  ;  it  represents  the  first  degree  of  chloriuation 
of  tin. 
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The  protochloride  of  tin  has  a  strong  affinity  for  chlorine,  which 
transforms  it  into  perchloride  of  tin,  and  for  oxygen,  which  transforms 
it  into  a  mixture  of  perchloride  of  tin  and  stannic  acid  : 


2(SnCP^ 

Prolocbloride 
of  tin. 


+ 


0 
0 

Osygpn- 


Water. 


stannic  acid. 


Perchloride 
of  tin. 


Perchloride  of  Tin. — This  hody  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of 
chlorine  in  excess  over  tin  gently  heated.  It  is  a  fuming  liquid, 
which  forms  with  water  a  crj'stallizable  hydrate  (SnClS5aq). 

Bases  decompose  it  into  metallic  stannate  and  chloride  : 


/Sn- 


+  6 


Perchloride 
of  tin. 


Potash 


0 


Potassio  stannate, 


0^  + 


Chloride  of 
potassium. 


+ 


3(g 


0 


Water. 


Hj'drosulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  sulphide  of  tin,  soluble  in  ammonia,  in  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  chloride  of  gold  does  not  precipitate  it. 

Bromides  of  Tin. — The  protobromide  of  tin  is  prepared  like  the  pro- 
tochloride, and  possesses  analogous  properties.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
perbromide. 

Iodides  of  Tin. — The  protiodide  of  tin  is  prepared  by  the  direct 
combination  of  one  atom  of  tin  and  two  atoms  of  iodine.  Its  pro]oerties 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  protochloride  and  the  protobromide.  The 
periodide  is  also  obtained  by  direct  synthesis,  and  possesses  similar 
properties  to  those  of  its  two  congeners. 

Fluorides  of  Tin. — Two  fluorides  of  tin  are  known  :  the  protofluoride 
(SnFP)  and  the  perfluoride  (SnFP).  These  are  obtained  by  treating 
either  the  protoxide  of  tin  or  stannic  anhydride  by  hydrofluoric 
acid : 

(Sno)      +      2(H})      =      (snw)      +  (1}0) 


Protoxide 
of  tin. 

stannic 
anhydride. 


Hydrofluoric 
acid. 


Protofluoride 
of  tin. 


Water. 


Hydrofluoric 
acid. 


Perfluoride 
of  tin. 


Water. 


Protoxide  of  Tin. —  When  protochloride  of  tin  is  precipitated  by 

potash,  protohydrate  of  tin  is  obtained  ^  ^j^j  |  0^^.     This  body  is 

'white  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  can  act  as  a  base,  that  is  to  sa,j,  it 
\3an  enter  into  double  decomposition  with  acids,  or  it  can  act  as  an 
acid,  entering  into  double  decomposition  with  bases  : 


Hydrate  of  tin. 

/Sn"| 

Hydrate  of  tin. 


]o=) 


+ 


+ 


STANNIC  ACID. 

rio  acid.  Sulphate  of  tin.  Water 

2(1|0)    =    (|":|0-)    .  .(Hfo) 
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Sulphuric  acid. 


Potash. 


Stannite  of 
potassium. 


Water. 


The  aqueous  solution  of  stannite  of  potassium,  left  in  vacuo,  deposits 
black  crystals  of  anhydrous  oxide  of  tin,  which  decrepitate  when  heated 
and  are  transformed  into  small  laminaa  of  an  olive  colour.  The  same 
solution,  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  becomes  transformed  into 
stannate  of  potassium  and  tin,  which  is  precipitated : 


Stannite  of 
potassium. 


Water 


Stannate  of 
potassium. 


Potash. 


Tin. 


Hydrate  of  tin  boiled  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  loses  water,  and 
there  remains  anhydrous  protoxide  of  tin  of  an  olive  colour  : 

(h'']°')    =    M    +  (h|o) 


Hydrate  t)f  tin. 


Anhydrous 
protoxide  of  tin. 


Water. 


When  the  protochloride  of  tin  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  am- 
monia, in  which  it  is  boiled  for  a  short  time,  and  the  mass  dried  without 
separating  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  formed,  a  protoxide  of  tin  is 
obtained  of  a  fine  red  colour.    This  oxide  becomes  olive  on  friction. 

Protoxide  of  tin  is  therefore  polymorphous,  and  the  most  stable  of  its 
three  forms  is  that  in  which  it  has  an  olive  colour. 

Stannic  Anhydride  (SnO^)  (Stannic  and  Metastannic  Acids). — Stannic 
anhydride  is  formed  when  stannic  and  metastannic  acids  are  strongly 
calcined.  It  constitutes  a  white  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  and  capable 
of  forming  stannates  when  heated  with  an  excess  of  potash  or  soda. 

Stannic  Acid  (*-^^^2 1  0^^.— I^his  acid  is  none  other  than  the  first 

anhydride  of  the  unknown  acid  J  0^^.    It  is  obtained  by  precipi- 

tating the  stannates  by  hydrochloric  acid  : 


stannate  of 
potassium 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Stannic  acid. 


Chloride  of 
potassium. 


It  is  a  white  gelatinous  body,  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  heat  it  becomes  transformed  into 
polymeric  body,  metastannic  acid  : 


.(<^"°r|o.) 

stannic  acid. 


(SnO) 


11'"  [ 


()10 

Mctnstannic  ncid. 


I.  2 
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At  a  red  heat  it  loses  its  water,  and  is  transformed  into  stannic  anhy- 
dride. 

It  comhines  with  bases  giving  salts,  the  formnla  of  which  is  : 

Metastannic  Acid  ^^^^^'lo|  O'"^. — This  is  the  first  anhydride  of  the 

unknown  pentastannic  acid  ^ppaj  O'*^- 

It  is  obtained  by  heating  tin  with  nitric  acid  : 

15Sn  +  5(|}o)  +  20(^-g'lo)  =  3 ((^^gH}  0'«)  +  20(KO) 

Tin.  Water.  Nitric  acid.  Metastannic  Binoxide 

acid.  of  nitrogen. 

Metastannic  acid  is  a  white  ciystalline  body,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
in  dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Water  does  not  precipitate  it 
from  its  solutions. 

When  it  has  been  prepared  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  insoluble  in 
ammonia ;  but  if  it  has  been  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  one  of 
its  salts  by  means  of  an  acid,  it  dissolves  readily  in  this  alkali. 

With  bases  it  forms  salts  whose  formula  is  I       H''y  0^" 

Heated  with  an  excess  of  base,  these  salts  are  transformed  into 
stannates. 

Sulphides  of  Tin. — There  are  two  sulphides  of  tin  :  the  protosul- 
phide  (SnS),  and  the  bisulphide  (SnS*). 

Both  these  may  be  obtained  by  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  the  corresponding  chlorides  : 

(?;:'})  +  KiH)  =  Hci}) 

Percliloride  Sulphuretted  Bisulphide  Hydrochloric 

of  tin.  hydrogen.  of  tin.  acid. 

@})  +       =  M  +  Kcil) 

Protochloride  Sulphuretted  Protosulphide  Hydrochloric 

of  tin.  hydrogen.  of  tin.  acid. 

Bisulphide  of  tin  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
12  parts  of  tin  amalgamated  with  6  parts  of  mercury,  7  of  sulphur,  and 
6  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  until  complete  evaporation  of  the  mer- 
cury and  the  chloride  of  ammonium  takes  place. 

The  two  sulphides  of  tin  can  be  combined  with  alkaline  sulphides, 
producing  siilpho-salts. 


GENEKAL  EEMAEKS  ON  TETEATOMIC  METALLOIDS. 


ZIK  COH"IUM-TITANIUM  -THOEmUM. 

These  bodies  are  too  rare,  and  of  too  slight  importance  to  be  studied 
in  detail  in  this  work.  Their  properties  place  them  by  the  side  of  the 
preceding  metalloids. 


GENEEAL  EEMAEKS  ON  TETEATOMIC  METALLOIDS. 

The  simple  bodies  of  this  family,  being  tetr atomic,  ought  to  be  able 
to  combine  at  most  with  four  monatomic  radicles,  forming  compounds 
which  correspond  to  the  formtila  (E'^'X*),  Moreover,  as  polyatomic 
radicles  have  the  power  of  accumulating  in  molecules,  the  simple 
bodies  of  this  family  may  form  with  monatomic  radicles  an  indefinite 
number  of  compounds  containing  any  quantity  of  these  latter,  inferior 
to  four  atoms  for  one  of  the  tetratomic  body. 

Let  us,  like  M.  Kekule,  for  example,  represent  a  tetratomic  atom  by 
the  figure  (»«••),  and  a  monatomic  atom  by  the  figure  0,  we  may 
conceive : 

1st.  That  a  tetratomic  atom  may  be  saturated  by  four  monatomic 
atoms  ®  ®  ®  ® 

2nd.  That  two  tetratomic  atoms  may  be  saturated  by  six  mona- 
tomic  atoms,  the  two  tetratomic  atoms  partially  saturating  each 

®  ®  ®(l     ■  I 

3rd.  That  three  tetratomic  atoms  may  be  saturated  by  eight  mona- 

tomio  fltnTTiq   ®  '"®  ®0     i     ■     i  )  ®  ®  ® 
romic  atoms  ( ,    ,    ,    ,  ,  ^  ^  (,    ,    ,  ,^ 

In  a  word,  that  a  group  formed  by  any  number  of  tetratomic  atoms 
requires  for  its  saturation  a  number  of  monatomic  atoms  equal  to  double 
the  number  of  tetratomic  atoms  +  2.  Thus,  on  designating  by  E  the 
tetratomic  radicle,  and  by  X  the  monatomic  radicle,  we  shall  have 
for  all  the  possible  saturated  compounds  of  these  two  radicles  the 
general  formula  E"  =  X^''+^,  without  being  able  up  to  the  present  time 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  values  of  n.* 

As  every  saturated  body  may  lose  a  part  of  its  elements  giving  rise 
to  incomplete  molecules,  we  may  further  conceive  that  each  of  the  com- 

♦  la  order  that  a  body  shall  really  exist,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  atoms  which 
constitute  it  possess  the  number  of  centres  of  attraction  -without  which  the  grouping 
would  be  impossible ;  elective  affinities  are  also  necessary,  able  to  determine  the  sta- 
bility of  the  grouping.  If,  for  example,  three  tetratomic  atoms  and  eight  monatomic 
atoms  had  less  tendency  to  form  a  single  molecule  of  the  form 

(III  ~T)  ®  ®  ci   I   I  n 
®  ®  0  ( I   I   I   n  ®  ®  ® 

than  to  form  three  molecules  of  the  form  ^jtt^  ®'  ""^^  *^®®®®''  evident  that 
the  grouj)  li^'^X'"  would  never  be  produced. 
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pounds  corresponding  to  the  preceding  general  formula  may  lose 
siiccessively  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. . . .«  molecules  of  the  monatomic  element, 
thereby  forming  new  non-saturated  compounds.  (When  the  monatomic 
element  these  bodies  have  lost  is  hydrogen,  M.  Louren90  calls  them 
anhydrogenides.) 

Between  carbon  and  hydrogen,  for  example,  all  the  following  combi- 
nations are  theoretically  possible  : — 


QiiJJin— 2         QiiJJ2n-4  QjiJJ2n-e 


SATURATED 
COMPOUNDS. 

NON-SATURATED  COMPOUNDS. 

C 

Q2 

H* 

JJ8 

Q3 

H« 

Q4  JJ.0 

W 

Q5JJ.2 

H'" 

H*  ■ 

-2m 

JJi2 

CW 

0°  H« 

— *m 

Q7  H16 

JJN 

aH« 

G^W- 

-2m 

Q8  JJ,B 

c 

H" 

Q8  JJ12 

G"  H'"- 

-2m 

C  W 

H'" 

Q9  JJ12 

Q9  JJ.2- 

-Ziii 

Q.0JJ22 

c 

Q10JJ18 

Q.oij.a 

QI0JJ.4- 

-2m 

tn—6—tm 


A  series  of  analogous  combinations  may  equally  be  imagined  between 
carbon  and  simple  or  compound  monatomic  radicles  other  than  hydro- 
gen ;  and  similar  series  in  which,  instead  of  carbon,  the  other  tetra- 
tomic  metalloids,  that  is  to  say,  'silicon,  zirconium,  tin,  and  titanium 
take  part. 

In  reality  these  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  carbon  group,  are 
very  little  known.  Of  the  latter,  most  of  the  hydrogenized  compounds 
contained  in  the  preceding  table  can  be  prepared,  and  also  the  con-e- 
sponding  chlorine  and  bromine  compounds. 

.As  to  silicon,  we  only  know  silicated  hydrogen  (SiH^),  and  the  chlo 
ride,  bromide,  and  fluoride  of  silicon  : 

(SiC10,(SiBr*)    and  (SiFP) 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  hydrogenized  compound  has  been  pre- 
pared either  of  tin,  zirconium,  or  titanium.  The  chlorides  (SnCP), 
(SnCP)  ;  bromides  (SnBr^),  (SnBr^)  ;  and  the  fluorides  of  tin  (SnPP), 
(SnFl^J,  are  known,  as  well  as  a  chloride  of  zirconium  (ZrCP)  ;  the 
two  saturated  chlorides  of  titanium  (TiCl-*)  and  (TiCP),  and  the 
fluoride  of  the  same  body  (TiFP). 

All  the  metalloids  of  this  family  are  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
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biatoruic  metalloids.  Each  of  them  forms  two  oxides  and  two  sul- 
phides, which  answer  to  the  formulas  (R"'X")  and  (R'^^X"^).  But  the 
protoxide  of  silicon  is  not  known  with  certaint}^  and  the  protoxide 
of  zirconium  and  the  protosulphides  of  carbon  and  titanium  are  not 
known  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  a  sesquioxide  of  titanium  (Ti^O*)  has 
been  prepared,  corresponding  to  the  chloiide  (Ti^CP). 

The  sulphides  of  these  bodies  can  all  form  sulpho-salts  by  combina- 
tion with  alkaline  sulphides. 

The  binoxides  are  all  acid  anhydrides ;  those  of  zirconium  and 
thorium,  nevertheless,  can  act  as  basic  anhydrides.  As  to  the  pro- 
toxides, they  sometimes  act  as  basic  anhydrides,  sometimes  both 
as  basic  and  acid  anh}'drides,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  act  as 
either. 


FIFTH  GEOUP  (PENTATOMIC  METALLOIDS). 


NITROGEN  I 

Atomic  weight  =  14.   Molecular  weight  =  28. 

Nitrogen  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric  air;  it  is 
prepared : 

1st.  By  leaving  phosphorus  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  a  bell- 
glass  full  of  air  until  the  gaseous  volume  no  longer  diminishes,  which 
indicates  that  all  the  oxygen  is  absorbed. 

2nd.  By  burning  phosphorus  under  a  bell-glass  full  of  air,'  and  placed 
over  a  water  bath  ;  the  phosphoric  anhydride  which  forms  by  the  con- 
sumption of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  dissolved  in  water  in  the  state  of 
metaphosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  nearly  pure  remains  in  the  glass. 

3rd.  By  transmitting  a  current  of  air  slowly  through  a  tube  heated 
to  dull  redness  and  full  of  copper  fil  iugs ;  the  oxygen  is  fixed  by  the 
metal,  and  the  gas  which  comes  out  of  the  apparatus  is  pure  nitrogen, 
and  maybe  collected  as  soon  as  the  air  which  fills  the  tube  contain- 
ing the  copper  has  been  expelled. 

4th.  -By  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  : 

8(nH-)    +    3(01})    ^  ^ 

Ammonia.  Chlorine.  Chloride  of  Nitrogen. 

ammonium. 

The  general  mode  of  conducting  the  operation  is  to  cause  a  current 
of  gaseous  chlorine  to  pass  into  a  VVoulf's  bottle  with  three  tubulures, 
half  full  of  ammonia,  and  then  to  collect  the  gas  which  comes  out  of 
the  bottle.    Care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  ammonia  always  in 
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great  excess,  or  the  reaction  of  the  chlorine  on  the  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium would  give  rise  to  chloride  of  nitrogen,  a  very  explosive  body, 
which  might  occasion  very  serious  accidents. 

^  5th.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  ammonium ;  water  and  free 
nitrogen  are  produced : 

Nilrite  of  Water.  Nitrogen, 

ammonium. 

Nitrogen  is  a  permanent  gas,  colourless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless. 
Its  density  is  0-972;  water  only  dissolves  of  its  volume.  It 

does  not  burn  nor  support  combustion.  Though  not  poisonous,  ani- 
mals and  plants  die  in  it,  through  being  deprived  of  oxygen. 

Nitrogen  only  combines  directly  with  oxygen  when  this  latter  body 
has  been  previously  transformed  into  ozone  by  the  electric  spark,  or 
by  some  other  means.  But  still  the  presence  of  a  powerful  base  seems 
necessary  for  the  combination  to  take  place. 

Nitrogen  combines  directly  with  boron  and  titanium  at  a  red  heat. 

It  also  combines  at  a  red  heat  with  carbon  when  this  body  has  been 
previously  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium.  In  this  case 
a  compound  is  formed  whose  formula  is  (CNK),  the  cyanide  ofpolamum. 

Hydrogen  only  combines  indirectly  with  nitrogen. 

In  certain  mines  pure  nitrogen  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
oxidation  by  air  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphide  of  copper  existing 
there. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  NITEOGEN  WITH  THE  METALLIODS 
PEEVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

Ammonia  (NH^).— When  azotized  organic  matters  are  calcined  or 
left  to  putrefy;  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  every  time  that  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  meet  in  a  nascent  state  in  presence  of  an  acid,  salts  are 
produced  which  answer  to  the  formula  (NH^E),  E  being  any  radicle 
whatever.  These  salts  distilled  in  the  presence  of  a  base  liberate 
ammonia  in  the  gaseous  state  : 

2(NH<0l)+@']o')  =  (C|'|)+.(H|o)  +  .|jK) 

Chloride  of  Hydrants  of  Chloride  Water.  Ammonia 

ammonium.  lime.  of  calcium. 

The  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  tube  full  of  fragments  of  caustic 
potash,  which  absorbs  the  water  formed  in  the  preceding  reaction,  and 
the  gas  is  afterwards  collected  in  a  j?ell-glass  placed  over  mercury. 
Ammonia  is  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  under  the 
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ordinary  pressure,  but  it  liquefies  at  a  low  temperature  or  under 
great  pressure  ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  us  a  white  translucent  solid 
fusible  at  —75°. 

In  the  gaseous  state  ammonia  is  colourless  and  has  a  pungent  odour ; 
its  density  is  0  •  591.    Water  dissolves  about  500  times  its  volume. 

At  a  low  red  beat,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  series  of  electric 
sparks,  ammoniacal  gas  decomposes  into  its  elements  ;  in  this  case  it 
is  observed  that  the  gaseous  volume  augments  one  half. 

Ammoniacal  gas  extinguishes  combustion.  It  does  not  burn  in  air, 
but  it  burns  in  pure  oxygen,  giving  rise  to  water  and  free  nitrogen  ;  if 
a  current  of  mixed  ammoniacal  gas  and  oxygen  be  directed  on  to 
spongy  platinum,  water  and  nitric  acid  are  produced  : 

M    +  =    (™'}0)    +  (H.o) 

Ammonia.  Oxygen.  Nitric  acid.  Water. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  react  with  ammonia,  giving  hydrochloric  or 
hydrobromic  acid  and  free  nitrogen.  With  iodine  an  explosive  com- 
pound is  obtained. 

At  a  high  temperature  sulphur  acts  on  ammonia,  producing  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonium  and  free  nitrogen  : 


10(NH.)    +    8(1})         a(N|'}s)  . 

Ammonia.  Sulphur.  Hydrosulphate  Nitrogen. 

of  ammonium. 


+  2 


At  a  red  heat  carbon  transforms  ammonia  into  cyanide  of  am- 
monium : 

2(NH0    +     C     =      (NHm)  -f 

Ammonia.  Carljon.  Cyanide  of  Hydrogen. 

ammonium. 

Alkaline  metals,  heated  in  a  current  of  ammoniacal  gas,  are  sub- 
stituted for  an  atom  of  the  hydrogen  contained  in  this  body,  and  eive 
compounds  known  as  amides  : 

Potassium.  Amide  of  Hydrogen, 

potassium. 

At  a  greater  heat  these  products  divide  into  ordinary  ammonia  and 
tnmetallic  nitride : 


A.mide  of  Nitride  of  Ammonm 

potassium.  potassium.  Ammoma. 


At  a  still  higher  temperature  these  nitrides  divide  into  metal  and  free 
nitrogen : 
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2  K-'N 


Nitride  of 
potassium. 


Potassium. 


Nitrogen. 


Ammoriiacal  gas  colours  the  reddened  tincture  of  litmus  blue,  and 
combines  directly  with  acids  forming  salts.  This  property  is  owing  to 
the  pentatomicity  of  nitrogen,  which  tends  to  become  saturated,  forming 
compounds  of  the  (NX*)  type.  Ammouiacal  gas  also  combines  with 
acid  anhydrides.  But  the  products  arising  thus  have  none  of  the 
characteristic  properties  of  salts.    (See  Amides.') 

Ammoniacal  salts  present  very  great  analogies,  both  in  their  crys- 
talline forms  and  in  their  reactions,  to  alkaline  salts.  These  analogies 
may  be  explained  by  placing  among  these  salts  the  group  (NH'')  (am- 
monium), which  acts  as  a  compound  monatomic  electro-positive  radicle. 
All  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  this  hypothesis  ai'e  removed 
by  the  theory  of  the  atomicity  of  elements. 

If  sal-ammoniac  be  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  current  in  presence 
of  mercury,  on  plunging  the  negative  electrode  into  this  liquid,  the 
mercury  is  observed  to  swell  considerably.  If  the  pasty  mass  that 
forms  be  distilled,  it  decomposes  into  mercury,  ammonia,  and  hy- 
di'ogen.  It  is  also  observed  that  for  one  molecule  of  ammonia 
liberated,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  becomes  disengaged.  The  galvanic 
current  therefore  decomposes  the  chloride  of  ammonium  (NH'',C1)  into 
chlorine  and  ammonium  (NH*),  as  it  decomposes  the  chloride  of  sodium 
into  chlorine  and  sodium,  and  if  the  ammonium  does  not  remain  isolated 
when  the  mercury  is  evaporated  it  is  only  because  it  is  instable  in  a 
free  state. 

The  preceding  mercurial  compound  may  also  be  obtained  by  decern-  . 
posing  the  chloride  of  ammonium  b}'  the  amalgam  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  the  alkaline  metal  then  directly  displaces  the  ammonium. 
This  mercurial  compound  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  amalgam  of 
ammonium. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  is  much  used  :  it  is  obtained  by 
transmitting  a  current  of  ammoniacal  gas  into  Woulf's  apparatus,  and 
has  received  the  name  of  liquid  ammonia.  When  it  is  heated,  the  gas 
it  contains  becomes  wholly  disengaged. 

In  medicine,  liquid  ammonia  is  used  to  produce  rapid  blisters.  A 
dose  of  a  few  drops  is  also  taken  internally  as  a  remedy  for  intoxication. 
It  has  been  recommended  for  croup.  The  acetate  of  ammonia 
(Mindererus'  spirit)  is  very  useful  as  a  stimulant  diaphoretic  and 
an  emmenagogue. 

CMoride,  Bromide,  and  Iodide  of  Nitrogen. — When  chlorine  acts  on 
ammoniacal  salts  in  aqueous  solution,  a  liquid  is  formed,  the  com]30si- 
tion  of  which  answers  to  the  formula  (NOP). 

This  liquid  can  react  on  bromide  of  potassium,  producing  a  bromide 
of  nitrogen  (NBr^). 

Free  iodine  also  reacts  on  ammonia,  giving  a  nitrogenizcd  product 
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whicli  appears  to  have  a  constitution  varying  according  to  the  mode  of 
its  preparation.  According  to  M.  Stahlschmidt,  the  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  on  aqueous  ammonia, 
would  have  (NI*)  for  formula,  and  that  obtained  by  treating  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  iodine  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  would 
answer  to  the  formula  (NPH). 

The  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  nitrogen  are  very  explosive 
bodies,  dangerous  to  handle. 


Compounds  of  Niteogen  with  Oxygen. 

The  compounds  of  niti'ogen  with  oxygen  are  : 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen  (N^O). 
Binoxide  of  nitrogen  (NO). 

Kitrous  anhydride  (N^O^),  and  the  nitrites  corresponding  to  it 
(NMO^). 

Hyponitride  NO^    (Peroxide  of  nitrogen). 

Nitric  anhydride  N^0^  and  the  nitrates  corresponding  to  it 
(NMO^). 

Protoxide  of  ITitrogen  N^O  is  obtained  : — 

1st.  Hy  heating  dry  nitrate  of  ammonium  in  a  glass  retort : 


Nitrate  of  Water,  Protoxide  of 

ammonium.  nitrogen. 

2nd.  By  heating  a  nitrosulphate : 

(SN^K^O^)       =       (|?"}0^)       +  (^WOj 

Nitrosulphate  Sulphate  of  Pi-otoxide 

of  potassium.  potassium.  of  nitrogen. 

3rd.  By  leaving  for  some  time  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  in  water,  and  then  absorbing  the  excess  of 
sulphurous  anhydride  by  potash  : 

(SO^)    +    2  (no)    +    (h^o)    =    f;gr}0^)    +  (n*o) 

Sulphurous  Binoxide  Water.  Sulphuric  acid.  Protoxide 

anhydride.  of  nitrogen.  of  nitrogen. 

4th.  By  leaving  binoxide  of  nitrogen  on  moistened  iron  filings ;  the 
iron  absorbs  half  the  oxygen  of  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
thus  transformed  into  protoxide  : 

4(N0)        =        2(N«0)       +  g| 

Binoxide  of  Protoxide  of  Oxygen, 

nitrogen.  nitrogen. 

The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  colourless  and  inodorous  gas,  with  a 
slightly  sweetish  taste.  Water  dissolves  four-fifths  of  its  volume.  Its 
density  is  1  '527.    It  is  liquefied  at  0°  under  the  pressure  of  30  atmo- 
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spheres :  in  a  liquid  state  it  is  very  volatile,  boils  at  -88°  and  gives 
voluminous  crystals  when  evaporated  in  vacuo.  On  evaporation  it 
causes  so  gi-eat  a  reduction  in  the  temperature,  that  alcohol  in  contact 
with  it  becomes  so  viscous  that  it  does  not  run  out  when  the  vessel 
containing  it  is  inverted. 

The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  unstable;  it  readily  surrenders  its 
oxygen  to  combustible  bodies.  Thus  the  combustion  of  organic  matters, 
of  sulj)hur,  phosphorus,  and  hydrogen  takes  place  in  this  gas  even 
more  actively  than  in  air,  owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  oxygen 
contained  in  it.  A  piece  of  carbon  burns  on  contact  with  liquid 
protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

When  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  breathed  it  produces  a  species  of  in- 
toxication. It  usually  causes  uncontrollable  spasmodic  laughter ;  hence 
it  is  popularly  named  "  laughing  gas." 

This  gas  may  be  analyzed  by  heating  a  known  volume  in  a  curved 
bell-glass  with  a  globule  of  sodium.  The  metal  takes  the  oxygen,  and 
there  remains  a  volume  of  nitrogen  equal  to  the  volume  of  the 
protoxide  employed. 

If  from  the  density  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  .  1  •  527 
the  density  of  nitrogen  be  subtracted   ....  0-977 

there  remains     .    .    .  0*650 


which  approaches  the  half  of  the  density  of  oxygen  :  two  volumes  of 
protoxide  of  nitrogen  therefore  contain  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  and 
one  volume  of  oxygen  united,  with  condensation  of  one-third. 
Binoxide  of  Nitrogen  (NO)  may  be  prepared  : — 
1st.  By  causing  nitric  acid  to  act  on  copper  in  a  bottle  with  two 
'U^ures  similar  to  that  used  in  preparing  hydrogen  : 

»oot  or 

Nitrate  of  copper. 


+ 


8(N0-j0) 

Nitric  acid. 


3Cu"  = 

Copper. 


+ 


Water. 


2  (^NO^ 

Binoxide  of 
nitrogen. 


2nd.  By  causing  a  diluted  acid  to  act  on  a  nitrite.  The  nitrous  acid 
which  forms  is  divided,  on  contact  with  water,  into  nitric  acid  and 
binoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  water  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction,  though 
its  presence  is  necessary  : 


3(NH0*) 

Nitrous  acid. 


=      2(N0)  + 


Binoxide 
of  nitrogen. 


(NHOO 

Nitric  acid. 


+  (ffO) 

Water. 


3rd.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  protochloride  of  iron,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitrate  of  potassium : 
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Protochlorido  Hydrochloric  Nitrate  of 

of  Iron.  acid.  potassium. 

+  +  <g}o)  +  2(no) 

rercUoride  Chloride  of  Water.  Binoxide 

of  iron.  potassium.  of  nitrogen. 

The  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  permanent  colourless  gas ;  its  density- 
is  1-039:  it  dissolves  in  20  times  its  volume  of  water.  It  does  not 
possess  the  property  of  producing  an  acid  when  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  nor  of  forming  salts  on  contact  with  bases,  it  is  therefore 
not  an  ac-id  anhydride. 

This  gas  combines  directly  witb  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  producing 
reddish  vapours  of  hyponitride  : 

2(N0)       +       0}       =  2(NO0 

Binoxide    '  Oxygen.  Hyponitride. 

of  mtrogen. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present  be  only  equal  to  one  volume  for  four 
volumes  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  hyponitride  is  no  longer  produced,  but 
nitrous  anhydride  is  formed  : 

4(N0)       +       g|       =  2(N^O0 

Binoxide  Oxygen.  Nitrous 

of  mtrogen.  anhydride. 

The  binoxide  of  nitrogen  decomposes  at  red  heat  into  hyponitride 
and  free  nitrogen : 

4(N0)       =       ^1       +  2(NO0 

Binoxide  Nitrogen.  Hyponitride.  '/  - 

of  nitrogen. 

It  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.    This^  solution 
which  is  of 'a  clear  green  colour,  becomes  a  reddish  brown,  which 
deepens  more  and  more  as  the  absorption  progresses ;  if  potash  be  after> 
wards  added  and  it  be  heated,  ammonia  is  formed,  and  the  protoxide  of 
iron  passes  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide. 

The  solutions  of  manganate  and  permanganate  of  potassium  also 
absorb  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Though  possessing  more  oxygen  than  the  protoxide,  the  binoxide  of 
nitrogen,  owing  to  its  greater  stability,  is  less  combustible  than  the 
first  of  these  gases.  Nevertheless,  bodies  having  great  afiSnity  for 
oxygen,  such  as  phosphorus  or  carbon,  burn  brightly  when  they  are 
lighted  and  placed  in  it. 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  analyzed  by  the  same  process  as  the  pro- 
toxide, and  we  thus  find  that  two  volumes  of  this  gas  contain  equal 
volumes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  united  without  condensation. 
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Nitrous  Anhydride  (N^O^)  and  Nitrites  (NMO^).— Nitrous  anhy- 
dride is  prepared : 

1st.  By  passing  into  a  cold  receiver  a  mixture  of,  four  volumes  of 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen, 

2nd.  By  decomposing  hyponitride  by  water  at  a  low  temperature  : 

4  (no*)    +    (k}^)    "    2(^NH0^)    +  (^N*0^) 

Hyponitride.  Water.  Nitric  acid.  Nitrous 

anhydride. 

Nitrous  anhydride  constitutes  a  blue  liquid,  which  is  very  volatile  and 
very  unstable,  boiling  at  about  0°. 

In  presence  of  water  and  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  it  decomposes 
into  binoxide  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  acid,  according  to  the  equation  : 

3(^W0')    +    (i}o)    =    4(^N0)    +  2(^NH0«) 

Nitrous  Water.  Binoxide  Nitric  acid, 

anhydride.  of  nitrogen. 

Nitrites  are  obtained  by  heating  nitrates.  The  nitrites  of  potassium 
and  sodium  especially  are  easily  obtained  by  this  means.  They  are 
well-defined  salts. 

The  nitrite  of  ammonium  is  decomposed  by  a  very  slight  heat  into 
water  and  free  nitrogen.  The  analysis"  of  nitrous  anhydride  has  not 
been  made  directly,  its  composition  is  deduced  from  that  of  the 
nitrites. 

Hyponitride  (NO^). — This  is  obtained  : 

1st.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  binoxider  of  nitrogen  and 
one  volume  of  oxygen  into  a  very  cold  receiver. 

2nd.  By  decomposing  perfectly  dry  nitrate  of  lead  by  heat,  and 
receiving  the  products  of  the  decomposition  in  a  cold  receiver : 

Nitrate  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead.  Hyponitride.  Oxygen. 

Hyponitride  is  solid  below  9° :  above  that  it  assumes  a  liquid  state 
up  to  22°,  at  which  temperature  it  boils.  From  0  to  22°,  its  colour, 
which  was  light  yellow,  becomes  darker ;  its  vapour  is  a  deep  reddish 
brown.    The  density  of  this  vapour  is  1-72. 

Hyponitride  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  this  efi"ect  does  not  belong  to 
it ;  it  is  the  result  of  its  decomposition  by  the  bases  contained  in  the 
tincture  of  litmus. 

Bases  and  basic  anhydrides  transform  hyponitride  into  a  mixture  of 

nitrate  and  nitrite. 

2(H0.)   +   2(|}0)    =    ri}0)   +   (T}0)   +  (^}0) 

Hyponitride.  Hydrate  of  Nitrite  of  Nitrate  of  Wat^r. 

potassium.  potassium.  potflssiuni. 

Water  also  decomposes  it  into  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  anhydride ; 
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but  on  acconnt  of  the  instcabilitj  of  this  latter  body,  nitric  acid  and 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  are  produced  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
following  is  the  definite  equation  : 

3(NO0     +     (IPO)      =      2(NHO0     +  (NO) 

Hyponitride.  Water.  Nitric  acid.  Binoxide 

of  nitrogen. 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  production  of  the  binoxide  of  nitroo-en 
being  consecutive  to  that  of  nitrous  anhydride,  all  the  terms  of  the 
preceding  equation  must  be  doubled. 

Hyponitride  may  be  analyzed  by  weighing  a  certain  quantity  of  it, 
then  vaporizing  it,  and  passing  this  vapour  over  red-hot  copper  filino-s! 
The  oxygen  is  fixed  by  the  metal,  and  the  nitrogen  set  free  is  collected 
m  a  graduated  tube,  where  it  is  measured,  and  the  oxygen  calculated 
from  the  difference. 

ISTitric  Anhydride  ^Oj.— Nitric  anhydride,  which  was  long 

unknown,  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Deville,  who  prepared  it  by  trans- 
mitting a  current  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  over  equally  well-diied 
nitrate  of  silver  at  a  temperature  of  95°.  It  is  a  solid  body,  crys- 
tallized in  prisms  of  the  third  system,  fusible  at  30°  and  volatile  at  47° 
It  is  very  unstable.  In  presence  of  wai^r  it  enters  into  double  de- 
composition, and  becomes  transformed  into  nitric  acid : 


Nitric  anhydride.  Water, 


Nitric  acid. 


It  is  analyzed  by  reducing  a  known  weight  to  vapour,  and  passing 
this  over  red-hot  copper  filings,  wbich  retain  the  oxygen  :  the  nitrogen 
is  collected  and  the  proportion  ascertained  by  measuring;  the  volume 
/NO^  1    \  o  • 

Nitric  Acid       2^0  j— AVhen  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 

is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  in  presence 
of  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  the  oxygen  becomes  ozonized,  and 
reacts  on  the  nitrogen  and  the  potash,  forming  nitrate  of  potassium. 

These  nitrates  form  whenever  organic  matters  are  decomposed  in  air 
at  a  temperature  of  20"  or  30°,  in  presence  of  water  and  alkaline  carbo- 
nates.   In  Pei-u  there  exist  considerable  layers  of  nitrate  of  sodium. 

Nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  these  salts  with  a  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  sufiScient  to  transform  their  metal  into  acid  sulphate  • 

Sulphuric  acid.  Acid  sulphate  Nitric  acid  ' 

of"  sodium. 

If  half  the  sulphuric  acid  only  were  employed,  the  reaction  would  still 
take  place,  but  greater  heat  would  bo  requisite,  and  part  of  the  nitvio 
acid  would  be  decomposed. 
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The  acid  is  purified  by  distilling  it  over  nitrate  of  lead,  which  retains 
the  sulphuric  acid  evolved  in  Ihe  first  process;  the  first  portion  of  the 
product,  which  contains  hyponitride,  being  rejected. 

Norma]  nitric  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  colourless  pungent  liquid ; 
it  is  very  corrosive,  and  colours  the  skin  yellow,  destroying  it;  its 
density  is  1-552  at  20°.    It  boils  at  86"  and  freezes  at  -49° 

In  the  light,  a  portion  of  the  acid  decomposes  into  hyponitride — 
which  colours  it  yellow— oxygen  and  water.  This  water  combines 
with  the  undecomposed  acid,  and  increases  its  stability. 

A  similar  decomposition  is  observed  when  nitric  acid  is  distilled. 
It  commences  to  boil  at  86°,  but  as  it  boils  it  partly  decomposes,  and 
the  water  formed  combines  with  the  undecomposed  portion,  whose 
boiling  point  it  elevates.  Thus  the  temperature  gradually  rises  up  to 
123°,  where  it  remains ;  the  liquid  which  then  passes  over  answers  to 
the  formula  ((NHO*)^+  3aq.).  This  is  a  definite  hydrate,  much 
more  stable  than  the  normal  acid,  and  constitutes  the  ordinary  nitric 
acid  of  commerce. 

With  the  exception  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitrogen,  all 
the  metalloids  decompose  nitric  acid,  taking  a  part  of  its  oxj'gen. 
An  acid  then  forms  which  is  derived  from  the  metalloid  employed, 
or,  in  some  rare  cases,  a  basic  oxide  which  produces  a  salt  on  con- 
tact with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  as  takes  place  with  bismuth  and 
zirconium. 

Nitric  acid  acts  on  all  metals  except  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  rho- 
dium, and  ruthenium.  The  metals  take  a  part  of  its  oxygen  and  are 
transformed  into  basic  oxides,  which  in  presence  of  the  undecomposed 
acid  give  metallic  nitrates. 

In  these  reactions  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  disengaged,  but  in  reality 
it  is  nitrous  acid  that  first  arises,  and  then  on  contact  with  water 
decomposes  into  nitric  acid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  normal  acid  acts  less  easily  on  metals 
than  the  hydrate  ((NHO^)^+  3aq.).  This  seems  to  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  nitrous  acid  produced  in  the  reaction  does  not  meet  with 
sufficient  water  for  its  decomposition  when  the  normal  acid  is  used. 

In  all  these  reactions  there  is  always  the  decomposition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  with  production  of  hydrogen.  This  latter,  in  a 
nascent  .state,  transforms  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  into  nitrate  of 
ammonium. 

■    KT}0)  +  Kg})  =  3(i|0)  (^;]o) 

Nitric  acid.  Hydrogen.  Water.  Nitrate  of 

ammuniuTD. 

Normal  nitric  acid  acts  very  strongly  on  certain  organic  substances ; 
water  is  pi'oduced,  and  a  compound  which  by  its  composition  repre- 
sents the  primitive  substance  in  which  the  monatomic  radicle  (NO*)  is 
substituted  for  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  : 


PHOSPHOEUS.  ,„j 
(C.H<)    +    (TO'Jo)    =    (C.H.(N0'))    +  (Hlo) 

Benzine.  Jfitric  acid.  Nitrobenzino.  Water. 

This  phenomenon  is  called  nitrons  substitution, 
_  When  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
is  iieated,  a  reaction  takes  place,  wafer  is  formed,  and  at  the  same  time 
bmoxide  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine  are  liberated  : 

2(^0^}  O)    +    6(hCi)    =    4(l-P0)    +    2  (no)    +  sQ) 

Nitric  acid.  Hydrochloric  Water.  Bilide  of  Chlonn. 

nitrogen. 

If  the  liquid  contain  only  the  preceding  mixture,  the  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  and  the  chlorine  combine,  and  the  compounds  discovered  by 
tray-Lussac,  and  improperly  known  as  chloronitrous  acid    .  (NOCl) 
are  obtained.  and  hypochloronitric  acid    .  (NOCP), 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids  contain  another 
body,_  a  metal  or  a  metalloid,  this  body  takes  possession  of  the  nascent 
chlorine  and  is  dissolved  in  the  state  of  chloride,  or  it  becomes  oxidized 
at  the  cost  of  the  water,  whose  hydrogen  combines  with  the  chlorine 
Analogous  phenomena  are  observed  when  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic 
acid  is  substituted  for  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  possessing  the  property 
of  dissolving  gold,  has  received  the  name  of  "  aqua  regia  " 

The  composition  of  nitric  acid  is  deduced  from  that  of  nitrate  of  lead 
]f  a  known  weight  of  this  salt  be  strongly  calcined,  there  remains  pure 
oxide  of  lead,  which  is  weighed,  and  from  its  weight  that  of  the  lead 
which  the  nitrate  contained  is  deduced.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
known  weight  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  tube  which 
contains  copper  turnings,  the  nitrogen  is  set  free,  and  its  volume  mea- 
sured. <=  ^Cd 

1   ?t!"'T/^?  Tif^      '^'^  ""'^'^^^       ^^^^         «f       nitrogen  and 
lead  be  deducted,  there  remains  that  of  the  oxygen 

Finally,  a  certain  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  weighed  and  is  entirely 
transformed  into  nitrate  of  lead  by  heating  it  with  litharge  :  from  the 
'""".w  11  Vrodnced  we  deduce  that  of  the  nitrogen  as  well 

asthat  of  the  oxygen  which  the  salt  contains,  and  which  in  consequence 

^nr^t  T  IV      Z  «°  subtracting  their  height 

fr^m  that  of  this  acid  we  learn  the  proportion  of  the  hydrogen  by  The 


PHOSPHORUS  ^11 

pa  I 

Atomic  weifflit  =  31.   Molecular  wciglit  =  121. 

Phosphorus  is  procured  from  bone  ash,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  state 
of  neutral  phosphate  of  calcium  ((^'^^J  I  ()«),  along  witl,  carbonate  of 
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To  extract  the  phosphorus,  the  bone  ash  is  digested  with  sulphuric 
acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  insoluble  sulphate  of  calcium,  and 
biacid  phosphate  of  calcium  soluble  in  water  are  formed,  as  well  as 
carbonic  anhydride,  which  is  disengaged. 


1st. 


2nd. 


CO" 

Ca' 


Carbonate  of 
calcium. 


SO^" ' 
IF 

Sulphuric 
acid. 


VCa"  )  ^ 

Sulphate  of 
calcium. 


Water. 


(FO'J 

Ca"^ 


Neutral  phosphate 
of  calcium. 


f°r}o') 

Sulpliuric  acid. 


+ 


0^ 


CO-'j 

Carbonic 
anhydride. 


SO*" 
Ca" 


Sulphate  of 
calcium. 


OM  4-  2 


+ 


Biacid  phosphate 
of  calcium. 

After  twenty-four  hours  the  mixture  is  ti-eated  with  water  and 
filtered.  The  filtered  liquor  is  first  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup,  and  then  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  Finally,  this  mass  is  pulverized  and  placed  in  an  earthen- 
ware retort  which  is  heated  to  redness.  Pyrophosphate  of  calcium,  which 
remains  in  the  retort,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  produced.  This  latter, 
on  contact  with  red-hot  carbon,  gives  oxide  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
phosphorus  in  vapour  which  are  brought  into  a  cold  receiver.  The 
final  reaction  may  be  explained  by  the  following  equation : 


Hiacid  phosphate 
at  calcium. 


+  IOC 

Carbon. 


Ca"* 


+  lO(CO) 


+ 


B(1|0) 

Water. 


Pyrophosphate  of 
calcium. 


+  P^ 
Phosphorus. 


Oxide  of 
rarbon. 


The  equation  is  written  in  this  manner  although  all  the  members 
may  be  divided  by  two,  because  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  containing 
four  atoms,  the  smallest  quantity  of  this  body  that  can  become  free, 

corresponds  to  P^ 

To  purify  the  phosphorus,  it  is  tied  up  in  wash-leather  and  squeezed 
in  water  warmed  to  50°  or  60°.  The  phosphorus  melts  and  passes 
through  the  pores  of  the  wash-leather,  which  retains  the  impurities. 

Finally,  a  workman  draws  into  a  tube  by  suction  the  phosphorus 
melted  under  water,  and  places  the  tube  in  cold  water,  where  the  phos- 
phorus is  solidified  in  a  stick  and  removed  from  the  tube. 

If  the  phosphorus  be  required  perfectly  pure,  it  ought  to  be  distilled 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  extract  phosphorus  from  bone  asli 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  this  ash  and  carbon  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric 
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acid  gas.  This  process,  which  would  possess  the  advantage  of  givil?>*^ 
the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  bones,  has  however  not 
yet  been  applied.  Phosphorus  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ■ 
it  melts  at  44°  and  boils  at  290°.  Its  vapour  density  is  4-32;  from 
which  the  weight  of  its  molecule  is  deduced  to  be  124,  which  indi- 
cates that  this  molecule  contains  four  atoms,  the  atomic  weight  of 
phosphorus  being  31.    The  density  of  solid  phosphorus  is  1-83. 

Phosphorus  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  marked  by  the  nail :  water  does 
not  dissolve  it ;  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  a  small  quantity,  and  sul- 
phide of  carbon  dissolves  it  freely :  its  solution  in  the  latter  solvent 
submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  .the  phosphorus  in 
rhombic  dodecahedra. 

Phosphorus  is  yellow  and  transparent;  left  under  water,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  white  layer  formed  of  a  number  of  microscopic  crystals. 

It  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  it  combines  with  this 
metalloid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  If  there  be  much  phos- 
phorus, the  heat  disengaged  may  suffice  to  cause  ignition.  Neverthe- 
less, in  perfectly  dry  oxygen,  the  combination  does  not  take  place 
unless  the  gas  has  only  a  veiy  slight  pressure.  On  account  of  its 
inflammability,  phosphorus  ought  to  be  kept  under  water  and  handled 
with  very  great  caution.  It  is  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  is  not  yet 
quite  certain  that  this  production  of  light  is  the  effect  of  slow  com- 
bustion. 

Phosphorus  does  not  combine  directly  either  with  nitrogen  or 
hydi-ogen  ;  it  combines  readily  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and 
sulphur ;  its  combination  with  chlorine  and  bromine  is  attended  with 
combustion  ;  when  combined  with  sulphur,  unless  the  operation  be 
conducted  under  water,  it  may  give  rise  to  dangerous  explosions. 

Phosphorus  is  a  powerful  poison ;  a  small  dose  excites  the  organs  of 
generation  violently. 

AUotropic  Modification  of  Phosphorus.— Exposed  to  the  direct 
light  of  the  sun,  or,  what  is  better,  heated  for  several  hours  in  an  inert 
gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  to  a  temperature  of  236—250  degrees,  phos- 
phorus undergoes  an  important  modification.  It  becomes  red,  opaque 
insoluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon  and  solvents  in  general,  and  its  density 
becomes  2.  It  may  be  kept  in  air  without  being  oxidized,  and  only 
ignites  at  250°.  At  230°  it  combines  with  sulphur  without  explosion ; 
its  affinity  for  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  is  less  than  when  it  is  in 
the  ordinary  state. 

Until  lately  red  phosphorus  was  considered  as  incapable  of  being 
crystallized ;  but  quite  recently  it  has  been  found  that  when  heated  in 
a  tube  hermetically  sealed  it  is  sublimed  before  melting,  and  gives 
greyish  crystals,  isomorphous  wit"h  those  of  arsenic.  Eed 'phosphorus 
would,  therefore,  correspond  to  the  normal  state  of  arsenic. 

Amorphous  phosphorus  is  not  poisonous,  perhaps  because  it  does  not 
oxidize.  Ordinary  phosphorus,  indeed,  seems  not  to  be  poisonous  of 
itself,  but  to  act  by  the  products  of  oxidation  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

M  2 
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Combinations  of  Phosphorus  with  Monatomic  Metalloids. 

There  are  three  phosphuretted  hydrogens :  one  gaseous  (PH') ; 
another  liquid,  to  which  the  formula  (PH^)  is  usually  given,  but  which, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  represented  by  the  double  formula  (P-PP)  ;  the 
third  solid,  ordinarily  written  (P^H),  but  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  also  to  have  its  formula  doubled. 

Gaseous  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen  (PH^). — This  is  obtained  :— 
1st.  By  causing  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  on  phosphide  of  calcium  or 
any  other  metallic  phosphide  : 

(S".})  +  <§})  =       +  .(|:]) 

Phosphide  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  Phosphuretted 

of  calcium.  acid.  calcium.  hydrogen. 

2nd.  By  heating  phosphorus  with  water  and  a  base,  such  as  potash 
or  lime  :  the  operation  is  performed  by  means  of  an  apparatus  repre- 
sented by  fig.  27  : 

P«    +  3(^KH0)    +    3(irOj    =    3(^PH«K0«)    +  (^7}) 

Phosphorus.         Potash.  Water.  Hypophosphlte  of  Phosphuretted 

potassium.  hydrogen. 


Fig.  27. 


3rd.  By  treating  with  water  the  impure  phosphides  of  calcium 
or  barium  which  are  prepared  by  passing  phosphorus  in  vapour  over 
lime  or  baryta  heated  to  redness.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  a  hypo- 
phosphite,  and  free  hydrogen,  are  produced.  Probably  the  equation 
of  this  reaction  is  the  following  : — 

2(^FCa"«)    -f  14(^|0j 

Phosphide  of  Water, 
calcium. 

=    ((PH^07Ca")    +    2(PH«)    +    5(^f;]0^)    +  4(|[) 

Hypophosphlte  Phosphuretted  Hydrate  of  Hydrogen, 

"of  calcium.  hydrogen.  of  calcium. 
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4th.  By  distilling  phosphorous  acid  in  a  glass  retort :  perfectly  pure 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged,  and  a  residue  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  left : 


4(pffO=')       =       (^^7})       +  3(pffO*) 

Phosphorous  Phosphuretted  Phosphoric 

acid.  hydrogen.  acid. 

Gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  it 
readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether;  its  density  is  1-185.  It  is 
highly  inflammable ;  and  on  burning  deposits  red  phosphorus,  unless 
it  be  mixed  with  oxygen,  in  which  case  it  explodes  on  contact  with  a 
lighted  body,  and  burns  without  leaving  any  residue. 

Chlorine  decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  phos- 
phorus. 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen  communicates  directly  to  it  the  property  of 
igniting  in  air,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  takes 
place  when  the  binoxide  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  prepared  by  phosphide  of  calcium— or 
by  a  base,  water,  and  phosphorus — also  possesses  the  property  of 
igniting  spontaneously;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  containing  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  of  liquid  phosphuretted 
hjalrogen.  It  combines  directly  with  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acids, 
forming  the  crystallized  compounds  (PH'Br)  and  (PH*I),  which 
correspond  to  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  ammonium.  Water  and  bases 
decompose  these  salts,  refoixaing  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  chlorides  of  tin,  titanium,  antimony,  etc.,  form  with  phosphu- 
retted hydrogen  crystallizable  compounds  which  water  decomposes. 

To  analyze  this  gas,  a  known  volume  is  passed  into  two  red-hot 
tubes  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed ;  the  first  of  these  con- 
tains copper  filings,  and  the  second  the  oxide  of  the  same  metal; 
the  phosphorus  is  fixed  by  the  copper  in  the  first  tube,  the  incj-ease 
in  the  weight  of  which  marks  the  weight  of  this  metalloid  ;  while 
the  hydrogen  is  transformed  into  water  in  the  second  tube.  This 
liquid  is  received  into  a  U-shaped  tube  full  of  pumice-stone  satu-. 
rated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  previously  weighed;  the  increase  in 
the  weight  indicates  that  of  the  water,  and  thence  that  of  the  hy- 
drogen is  deduced. 

Thus  we  find  that  phosphuretted  hydrogen  contains  in  a  hundred 
parts : 

Phosphorus  91*18 

Hydrogen  8-82 

100-00 


Liquid  Phosphide  of  Hydrogen  (Vm*).  —  When  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  obtained  by  the  action  of  bases  and  water  on  phosphorus,  or 
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by  the  action  of  water  on  the  phosphide  of  calcium,  is  placed  in  a 
very  cold  receiver,  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  is  condensed. 

This  body  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  a  trace  of  its  vapour  is 
sufficient  to  communicate  this  propertj^  to  combustible  gases,  such  as 
hydrogen,  oxide  of  carbon,  and  gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  presence  of  an  acid  causes  it  to  decompose  into  gaseous  and 
solid  phosphides  of  hydrogen  : 

5(P^H^)       =        6(Pff)       +  (P'H*) 

Liquid  Gaseous  Solid 

phospWde  phosphuretted  phosphide 

of  hydrogen.  hydrogen.  of  hydrogen. 

We  have  doubled  the  ordinary  formula  employed  for  liquid  phos- 
phide of  hydrogen,  because  with  the  old  formula  it  would  represent 
a  radicle  of  uneven  atomicity,  and  with  about  two  exceptions  radicles 
of  uneven  atomicity  cannot  exist  without  becoming  doubled,  and  besides 
it  is  possible  that  the  true  formula  is  a  multiple  of  (P^H*), 

The  determination  of  the  vapour  density  of  the  compound  can  alone 
decide  the  question. 

Solid  Phosphide  of  Hydrogen  (P*H^).— This  is  obtained  in  con- 
siderable quantities  by  receiving  in  hydrochloric  acid  the  gaseous 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  containing  the  liquid  phosphide,  collecting 
on  a  filter  the  powder  which  is  deposited,  and  drying  it  at  100"  after 
well  washing  it  in  water. 

Solid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  is  yellow  and  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is 
not  phosphorescent;  at  160°  it  takes  fire,  and  at  180°  it  decomposes  into 
phosphorus  and  hydrogen. 

We  have  doubled  its  formula  for  a  reason  analogous  to  that  which 
caused  us  to  double  that  of  the  liquid  phosphide. 

Chlorides,  Bromides,  and  Iodides  of  Phosphorus. — When  a  current 
of  dry  chlo'ine  is  transmitted  over  an  excess  of  phosphorus  placed  in  a 


Fig.  28. 

tubulated  retort,  and  gently  heated  (fig.  28),  the  phosphorus  bur: 
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the  olilorine,  and  a  liquid  is  distilled,  which  is  colourless,  volatile 
at  78°,  and  which  has  for  formula  (POP) ;  it  is  the  protochloride  of 
phosphorus. 

This  liquid  when  dry,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
chlorine,  becomes  transformed  into  a  solid  mass,  answering  to  the 
formula  (POP),  which  boils  at  148°.  This  is  the  perchloride  of  phos- 
phorus. 

On  contact  with  water  the  protochloride  of  phosphorus  gives  rise  to 
hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids  : 

(pop)  +  3(H}o)  =  a(H|)  +  (^;}o.) 

Protocliloride  AVater.  Hydrochloric  Phosphorous 

of  phosphorus.  acid.  acid. 

When  the  water  is  in  excess  the  perchloride  becomes  transformed 
into  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids  : 

M  +     -  Kg})  +  rH°.>-) 

Perchloride  Water.  Hydrochloric  Phosphoric 

of  phosphorus.  acid.  acid. 

But  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  insufficient  to  eifect  the  complete 
decomposition,  it  simply  exchanges  two  atoms  of  chlorine  for  one 
atom  of  oxygen,  and  gives  oxychloiide  of  phosphorus  (PCPO). 

•    (^^'')  +        =  Kci})  (^^^^o) 

Perchloride  Water.  Hydrochloric  Oxychloride 

of  phosphorus.  acid.  of  phosphorus. 

This  oxychloride  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of 
oxygen  on  the  perchloride  at  a  high  temperature ;  chlorine  is  dis- 
engaged. 

On  causing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  instead  of  water  to  act  on 
perchloride  of  phosphorus,  a  chlorosulphide  of  phosphorus  (POPS) 
is  obtained,  which  is  simply  the  preceding  body  with  the  oxygen 
replaced  by  sulphur. 

By  dissolving  one  atomic  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of 
carbon,  adding  to  the  solution  three  atomic  proportions  of  bromine, 
and  evaporating  the  sulphide  of  carbon,  there  remains  liquid  proto- 
bromide  of  phosphorus  answering  to  the  forraiila  (PBr^),  and  precisely 
analogous  to  the  protochloride  in  its  properties. 

If  bromine  be  added  to  this  product,  a  solid  perbi  omide  (PBr*)  is 
obtained,  which  can  form  compounds  similar  to  those  formed  by  the 
perchloride. 

Iodine  also  forms  two  compounds  with  phosphorus,  but  they  differ 
from  the  preceding :  tlie  protiodide  has  for  formula  (PP),  or  what  is 
better  (PP),  and  the  pcriodide  (PI'') . 

On  contact  with  water  the  periodidc  boconios  transformed  intti 
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hydriodio  and  phosphorus  acids,  by  a  reaction  similar  to  that  we 
described  in  the  case  of  the  protochloride. 

As  on  contact  with  water  the  protiodide  disengages  hydriodic 
acid  without  depositing  phosphorus,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  reaction 
there  is  also  formed  a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous 
acids : 

(P-I')    +    6(g}0)    =    (g:]0.)    +    (PH-O-)  + 

Protoiodide  Water.  Phosphorous  Hypophosphorous  Hydriodic 

of  phosphorus.  acid.  acid.  acid. 

The  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  phosphorus  are  frequently 
used  in  organic  chemistry.  They  are  useful  in  procuring  the  replace- 
ment of  oxygen  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 


OxYaENizED  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

There  are  three  oxy-acids  of  phosphorus :  hypophosphorous  acid 
(PH^O'O,  phosphorous  acid  (PH^O='),  and  phosphoric  acid  (PH^O^.  The 
phosphorous  and  phosphoric  anhydrides  are  also  known. 

Hypophosphorous  Acid  (^PO"'|oh)  "  (PH^O*").  —  We  have  seen 

that  when  phosphorus  is  heated  with  potash,  lime,  or  baryta  in  pre- 
sence of  water,  phosphuretted  hj'drogen  is  disengaged,  while  a  hypo- 
phosphite  of  the  base  used  remains  in  solution. 

On  decomposing  hypophosphite  of  barium  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  separating  the  sulphate  of  barium  by  filtration,  and  evaporating 
the  filtered  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  hypophosphorous  acid 
is  obtained,  which  answers  to  the  formula  (PH'^O^) ;  but  of  the  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  it  contains  only  one  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal. 
To  explain  this  fact,  M.  Lieben  has  proposed  to  give  to  hypophospho- 
rous acid  the  rational  formula  }  (^^'"{oh} 

This  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen :  it  reduces  sulphuric  acid, 
and  many  metallic  oxides ;  heated  in  the  absence  of  air,  it  leaves  a 
residue  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  disengages  gaseous  phosphui-etted 
hydrogen  mixed  with  a  little  liquid  phosphide : 

2(PH»0*)       =        (PWO')       +  (PW) 

Hypophosphorous  Phosphoric  Phosphuretted 

acid.  acid.  hydrogen. 

The  liquid  phosphide  must  arise  from  a  secondary  reaction. 

Phosphorous  Acid.— Phosphorous  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  pro- 
tochloride of  phosphorus  in  water  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat  to 
get  rid  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  excess  of  water.  The  tempe- 
rature must  not  be  too  high,  because  the  phosphorous  acid  would  de- 
compose into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  (See 
phosphuretted  hydrogen.) 


PHOSPHOETC  ACID. 


1G9 


Phosphorous  acid  has  such  a  reducing  power  that  it  decomposes 
sulphurous  anhydride  into  sulphur  and  oxj'-gen. 

In  presence  of  bases,  phosphorous  acid  only  exchanges  two  atoms  of 
hyd  rogen  for  metals.    M.  Lieben  proposed  on  account  of  this  to  give  it 

the  formula  (^^^2^0^y  or  what  is  the  same  thing  ^PO"'|oH^ 

M.  Eailton  has  succeeded  in  replacing  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
of  phosphorous  acid  by  ethyl.    The  tiiethylic  phosphite  ought  to  be 

/      (cm'  \ 

written   PO'"^  OC^PI'*  | 

Phosphorous  anhydride  is  known.  This  body  is  formed  when 
phosphorus  is  oxidized  at  a  low  temperature  in  a  volume  of  oxygen 
insufficient  to  transform  this  metalloid  into  phosphoric  anhjxlride.  It 
is  also  produced  when  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus  is  made  to  act  on 
phosphorous  acid. 

(P0"'|0H^    +    (p"'|ci\    =    3(HC1)  + 


[oh/ 

Phosphorous  acid.  Terchloride  of  Hydrochloric  Phosphorous' 

phosphorus.  acid.  anhydride. 

Phosphorie  Anhydride  (P^O').— When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  a 
current  of  dry  air  a  white  powder  possessing  a  great  affinity  for  water 
is  produced,  the  formula  of  which  is  P^0\  This  is  phosphoric  an- 
hydride. 

/  f^^\ 

Phosphoric  Acid  I  PO"V  OH  1.— When  phosphoric  anhydride  is  dis- 
solved in  water  and  the  solution  is  boiled  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place,  and  if  the  excess  of  water  be  driven  ofi"  by  evaporation 
there    remains    a    syrup-like    liquid  answering  to   the  formula 

I  P0"'<  OH  ),  which  is  phosphoric  acid. 
\  lOH/ 

This  acid  is  triatomic  and  tribasic :  on  reacting  with  bases  it  can 
foi-m  two  series  of  acid  salts  and  one  series  of  neutral  salts. 

/  fOH\ 

A\hen  acid  phosphates  of  the  form  PO"'<^OE  ),  such  as  the  sodic 

\  ml 

phosphate  of  commerce,  are  strongly  calcined,  a  molecule  of  water  is 
eliminated  and  a  salt  of  a  condensed  acid  is  produced,  the  biphosphoric 
or  pyrophosphoric  acid : 


i  ^P0"'| 


^0 

ONa 


\        ^OlsaJ  / 

Acid  phosphate  of  -Water.  I'yiophosplmte 

so^'""™-  ofsodiiim. 
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from  this  salt  pyrophosphoric  acid  may  be  procured 


/  (OH- 
P0"'1  OH 

VO"']  OH , 

V  ^ohJ/ 


For 


this  purpose  it  is  suflScient  to  precipitate  it  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  to 
decompose  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  precipitate  of  pyrophosphate 
of  lead,  after  having  previously  well  washed  it. 

Several  chemists  opposed  to  the  atomic  theory  objected  to  write 
pyrophosphoric  acid  (P^H''0'').  They  wished  to  write  it  PH^O^,  making 
0  =  8.  M.  Mentschoukine  has  demonstrated  that  the  formula  (P*H*0') 
alone  is  correct.  This  chemist,  by  causing  the  chloride  of  acetyl  to  act 
on    phosj)horous    acid,   has    obtained    the    monacetic  derivative 

PC"  OH  \ 


of  the  unknown  pyrophosphorous  acid,  the  formula  of 


which  would  be 


ing  equation 


it  forms  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 


2(pO"'|  Oh\ 
\  ion/ 

rhospborous  acid. 


+ 


PO 


'"OH 

P0"'{0C*H«0| 
V  ^H 

Acelo-pyrophosphorous 
acid. 


C^H'O 
CI 

Chloride  of 
acetyl. 


+ 


Water. 


+ 


H 
CI 


I) 


This  aceto-pyrophosphorous  acid  submitted 
molecule  of  oxygen,  and  is  transformed  into 
,0H  \ 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 

to  oxidation  fixes  a 
aceto-pyrophosphoric 


/  OH 
/PO"'^OH 


acid 


PO"'<^OH 


;  that  is  to  say,  into  pyrophosphoric  acid  in  which 


^oc'H^oy 

one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  acetyl  (C'ffO).  This  acid  forms 
well-defined  salts.  The  hydrogen  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  replace- 
able by  fourths,  which  indicates  that  this  acid  contains  at  least  four 
atoms.  Its  formula  expressed  with  the  old  proportional  numbers 
would  therefore  not  be  (PH*0^),  but  (P*H*0'*),  which  by  atomic  nota- 
tion becomes  (P'H^OO- 

Phosphoric  anhydride  dissolved  in  cold  water  produces,  not  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  a  first  anhydride  of  this  body  acting  as  an  acid  and 


PHOSPHOEIC  ACID. 
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ns  corn- 


answering  to  the  formtaa(^PO"'|^^)  or  (*^^^"'h}^)-  ^'^^^ 
pound  is  known  under  the  name  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  only  gives 
monometallic  salts.  It  is  phosphoric  acid  deprived  of  a  molecule  of 
water.  Polymers  of  metaphosphoric  acid  also  exist  which  are  called 
bimetaphosphoric,  trimetaphosphoric,  tetrametaphosphoric,  pentameta- 
phosphoric,  and  hexametaphosphoric  acids.  These  bodies  appear  to  be 
the  first  anhydrides  of  condensed  acids  higher  than  pyrophosphoric  acid, 
and  as  yet  unknown.  The  following  table  shows  these  proportions  : — 
fOH  ] 

-        H*0  = 


PO"VOH  , 
iOH  J 

Phosphoric  acid. 

(OH 
PO'"  OH 
0" 

PO'"]  OH 
(OH 

Pyrophosphoric 
acid  (diphosphoric) 

jOH 
0" 

PO"'<^OH 
0" 

^ohJ 

Triphosphoric  acid, 
(unknown). 


(OH-1 
'"'jOH 


0"  y 


PO 

jO- 
PO"'jOH 
0" 

P0"'{0H 
0" 

PO"']OH 
^OHj 

Tetraphosphoric  acid 
(unlmown.) 

,OHi 

PO"']OH 
0" 

PO'"  OH 
0" 

PO"'<OH 
0" 

PO"'{OH 
0" 

P0"'j0H 

'oh 

I'untaphosphoric  acid 
(unknown). 


Water. 


H*0 


Water. 


H*0 


Water. 


H'O 


Water. 


H'O 


Metaphosphoric 
acid. 


PO"' 


0" 
,0"  . 
PQ,„|OHi 
lOHf 

Dimetaphosphoric 
acid. 


Trime  taphosphorio 
acid. 


PO 


|0"  ^ 
fO" 
PO'-jOH 


PO'" 
PO'" 


ioi 


OH 
0 
OH 
OH 


Tetrametaphosphoric 
acid. 


(0"  1 
}0" 

po"'ig? 

PO'"|gH 

PO"'{g? 

OH 
OH 


PO 


PO' 


Walor. 


Pentaniutaphospboiic 
acid. 
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OT-T 

0" 

V(V"< 
10 

yjn. 

0" 

VC)"'< 
iO 

OT-T 

PO'". 
iO 

OTT 

0" 

P0"'< 

OH 

0" 

PO'"- 

OH 

OH  J 

WO 


Hexapliosplioric  acid 
(UD  known.) 


Water. 


P0'"{^" 

PO'"{^P 

^  OH 
P0'"1^„ 

ioH 
0" 

PO'"{OH 

PO"'l 

^OH 


Hexametaphospborio 
acid. 


PO'" 


Phosplioric,  pyropliosphoric,  and  metaphosphoric  acids  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  help  of  albumen  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
Albumen  is  not  coagulated  either  by  phosphoric  or  pyrophosphoric 
acids,  while  metaphosphoric  acid  coagulates  it.  Nitrate  of  silver  preci- 
pitates phosphoiic  acid  yellow,  and  the  meta-  and  pyrophosphoric 
acids  white. 

Their  characteristics  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — • 


Metaphosphoric  acid  .  . 

Coagulates  albumen   .  . 

Gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  .  . 

Does  not  coagulate  albu- 
men. 

Gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Phosphoric  acid  .... 

Does  not  coagulate  albu- 
men. 

Gives  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Theory  of  the  Acids  of  Phosphorus. — The  three  simple  acids  of 
phosphorus  all  contain  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  But  of  these  only 
one  is  replaceable  by  a  metal  in  hypophosphorous  acid,  two  in  phospho- 
rous acid,  while  all  three  can  be  so  replaced  in  phosphoric  acid. 

To  explain  this  fact  we  have  merely  to  admit  that  in  all  these  acids 
two  of  the  five  units  of  aiBnity  of  phosphorus  ai'e  saturated  by  oxygen 
and  that  the  three  others  are  saturated  : 

1st.  In  hypophosphorous  acid,  two  by  hydrogen  and  one  by  hydroxjd. 

2nd.  In  phosphorous  acid,  two  by  hydroxyl  and  one  only  by  hydro- 
gen. 

3rd.  In  phosphoric  acid,  all  three  by  hydroxyl.  The  hydrogen 
united  to  the  phosphorus  by  means  of  the  oxygen  would  alone  be  re- 
placeable by  metals.  The  following  figures  show  this  constitution 
of  the  acids  of  phosphorus  : — 


=     (PH^'O*)  (hypophosphorous  acid). 


O  H 


AKSENIC.  ]  7 

or " 


  0 

cpp®  ^crzn  =    (PH'-O^)  (phosphorous  acid) 

H 


o 

CETpl^  .  =    (Pl-rO^)  (phosphoric  acid). 

P  H 


This  theoiy  of  the  acids  of  phosphorus  was  first  propounded  by 
M.  Lieben. 


Combinations  of  Phosphoeus  with  Sulphqb. 

The  compounds  (FS),  (P^S),  (P^S^),  (FS«),  and  (PS"),  exist ;  the 
first  four  correspond  in  composition  to  oxide  of  phosphorus,  hypophos- 
phorous,  phosphorous,  and  phosphoric  anhydrides.  The  fifth  has  no 
corresponding  oxygenized  compound. 

These  different  bodies  are  prepared  with  difficulty  from  ordinary 
phosphonis,  but  may  be  easily  procured  from  amorphous  phosphorus. 

The  two  first  assume  two  particular  allotropic  states;  they  may 
present  themselves  either  as  liquids,  volatile  without  decomposition, 
spontaneously  inflammable,  solidifiable  at  a  low  temperature,  and  de- 
composable by  water ;  or  as  solid  red  bodies  not  affected  by  water, 
and  not  spontaneously  inflammable. 

Probably  the  liquid  modification  of  these  bodies  contains  the  phos- 
phorus in  a  ciystallizable  state,  while  the  solid  modification  contains  it 
in  an  amorphous  condition. 


ABSEinC 


Atomic  weight  =  75.   Molecular  weight  =  300. 

Arsenic  is  generally  prepared  by  heating  an  arsenio-sulphide  of  iron 
(mispickel)  with  iron  ore  ;  the  arsenic  volatilizes  and  the  sulphur 
remains  in  the  state  of  sulphide  of  iron. 

Yery  pure  arsenic  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  vapours  of  arsenious 
anhydride  over  red-hot  carbon,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
sulj^hide  of  arsenic. 

Arsenic  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Under  the  influence 
of  heat  it  volatilizes  without  melting,  unless  the  operation  be  conducted 
underpressure.  The  density  of  solid  arsenic  is  5' 76  and  its  vapour 
density  10-39, 

Arsenic  is  insoluble  in  water  and  crystallizable  in  rhombohedra  by 
means  of  sublimation.    It  is  very  brilliant,  and  air  soon  tarnishes  it, 
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but  steeping  it  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  hypochlorite  restores  its 
lustre  by  dissolving  the  slight  layer  of  oxide  which  covered  the  surface. 

Arsenic  may  be  pulverized  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  inodorous 
and  tasteless.  When  thrown  on  hot  charcoal  it  emits  an  alliaceous 
odour  which  does  not  pertain  either  to  the  vapours  of  arsenic  or  to 
those  of  arsenious  anhydride,  and  which  appears  to  show  itself  at  the 
instant  oxidation  takes  place. 

Arsenic  combines  with  oxygen  at  a  very  slightly  elevated  tempera- 
ture, and  it  then  bums  with  a  pale-blue  flame,  producing  arsenious  an- 
hydride (the  white  arsenic  of  commerce).  It  ignites  spontaneously  in 
an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  forming  chloride  of  arsenic. 

Arsenicum  is  not  poisonous  of  itself,  but  it  becomes  so  under  any 
influence  that  may  cause  its  oxidation.    Its  oxides  are  very  poisonous. 


Combinations  of  Arsenicum  with  Monatomic  Metalloids. 

Two  arsenides  of  hydrogen  are  known:  gaseous  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  (Asff),  and  the  solid  arsenide  (As^PP),  the  latter  analogous 
to  solid  phosphide  of  hydrogen. 

Arseniuretted  Hydrogen  (AsH^*).— This  body  mixed  with  hydrogen 
is  produced  when  nascent  hydrogen  is  made  to  act  on  the  oxy-acids  of 
arsenic.  It  is  prepared  in  a  pure  state  by  treating  the  arsenide  of  tin 
by  hydrochloric  acid  : 

(As'Sn.)    +    <iQi})    =  +  2(asH') 

Arspnlde  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  Arseniuretted 

of  tin  acid.  tin.  hydrogen. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas  with  a  nauseous  fetid  odour,  of  a  density  of 
2-695;  it  liquefies  at  about  -  30°  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Heat  decomposes  arseniuretted  hydrogen  into  arsenic  and  hydrogen, 
and  electricity  causes  it  to  undergo  a  similar  decomposition. 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen  burns  ia  air,  forming  water  and  arsenious 
anhydride  ;  but  if  the  oxygen  be  insufiicient,  as  always  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  flame,  water  and  arsenic  are  produced ;  therefore  when 
the  flame  of  the  gas  is  cut  by  a  cold  body,  a  deposit  of  arsenicum  is 

obtained.  r         .  r 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  on  contact  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  ot 

silver  gives  metallic  silver,  arsenic  and  nitric  acids. 

(ASH.)     +     8(^0]  0)     +     <i}0)  = 


Arseniuretted 


Nitrate  of  Water. 


hydrogen.  silver. 

As 

Arsenic  acid.  Silver. 


8(T}o)  +  ("h:>')  +  Kill) 


Nitric  arid. 


ARSENIOUS  ANHYDRIDE. 
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Arseniuvetted  hydrogen  is  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen. 

Solid  Arsenide  of  Hydrogen  (As-'H*).  (Syxonym  :  Hydride  of  Arsenic.) 
—This  compound  is  formed  in  several  ways.  M.  Blondot  recently  dis- 
covei-ed  that  it  is  formed  every  time  that  nascent  hydrogen  acts  on  the 
acids  of  arsenic  in  presence  of  nitric  acid  ;  the  smallest  quantity  of  this 
acid  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  production  of  gaseous  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  and  to  determine  that  of  the  solid  arsenide  ;  nevertheless  if 
organic  substances  be  added  to  the  mixture,  the  production  of  gaseous 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  alone  takes  place  as  in  the  absence  of  the 
nitric  acid. 


Combinations  of  Arsenic  with  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  combine  directly  with  arsenic  the 

two  first  with  production  of  light— and  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of 
arsenic  is  formed.  The  chloride  of  arsenic  is  liquid ;  it  boils  at  132" 
and  freezes  at  -  29° ;  its  foimula  is  (AsCP). 

The  bromide  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  it  melts  at  20°  and 
distils  at  220°;  its  formula  is  (AsBr^).  The  iodide  is  also  solid,  fusiblo 
and  volatile,  and  answers  to  the  formula  (AsP) ;  it  is  red,  while  the 
chloride  and  the  bromide  are  colourless  in  the  liquid  and  white  in  the 
solid  state.  Th«se  three  bodies  are  decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious 
anhydride  and  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid. 

2(a.B.^)    +    -,(H}o)    =  +  (a,.0-) 

Bromide  of  Water.  Hydrobromic  Arsenious 

arsenic.  acid.  anhydride. 


CoMrouNDS  OF  Arsenic  with  Oxygen. 

Arsenic  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen:  the  arsenious  anhy- 
dride (As^O')  and  the  arsenic  anhydride  (As^O*). 

/AsO'"  1  \ 

Arsenious  Anhydride  y  ^^q„,  \  0  j. — This  body  may  be  prepared  by 

burning  arsenic  in  air,  but  it  is  generally  obtained  secondarily  by 
roasting  certain  metallic  arsenides. 

Arsenious  anhydride  is  dimorphous ;  sometimes  it  crystallizes  in 
regular  octahedra,  sometimes  in  prisms  with  a  rhombic  base.  When 
recently  sublimed  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  vitreous  mass,  but  this 
left  to  itself  becomes  opaque,  and  this  transformation  proceeds  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre. 

Opaque  arsenious  anhydride  has  a  density  of  3'699,  while  the  density 
of  the  vitreous  anhydride  is  3-738. 
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Arsenious  anhydride  is  three  times  more  soluble  in  water  in  the 
vitreous  than  in  the  opaque  condition.  At  a  low  temperature  water 
causes  it  to  assume  the  opaque  state,  and  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  trituration.  Prolonged  boiling,  on  the  contrary,  transforms 
the  opaque  into  vitreous  anhydride. 

Arsenious  anhydride  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  than  in  pure  water.  If  such  a  solution  be  made, 
saturated  while  hot  with  vitreous  anhydride  and  afterwards  cooled, 
this  body  is  deposited  in  an  opaque  state,  and  the  formation  of  each 
crystal  is  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  light. 

Arsenious  anhydride  does  not  produce  a  corresponding  acid  by- 
reacting  with  water;  it  reacts,  on  the  contrary,  with  bases  forming 
salts  known  as  arsenites. 

Arsenious  anhydride  is  a  virulent  poison,  but  is  nevertheless 
employed  in  medicine.  It  is  a  powerful  febrifuge  in  intermittent 
fevers,  which  it  will  sometimes  arrest  when  they  have  resisted  the 
sulphate  of  quinine.  Its  composition  has  been  determined  by  ascer- 
taining the  increase  which  a  given  weight  of  arsenic  experiences  when 
burnt  in  excess  of  oxygen. 

The  vapour  density  of  arsenious  anhydride  is  13'85.  It  really  corre- 
sponds to  the  fo]-mula  (As''0°),  and  not  to  the  formula  (As'^O'^),  which 
we  have  retained  in  order  better  to  show  the  analogies  of  arsenic  with 
nitrogen  and  phosphonas. 

/AsO'"  1  \ 

Arsenic  Anhydride  {  ^^o'"  I  ^^)* — -^I'^^nic  anhydride  is  obtained 

by  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
arsenious  anhydride,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  heating 
the  residue  to  a  dull-red  heat.  Instead  of  the  action  of  chlorine,  that 
of  aqua  regia  or  boiling  nitric  acid  may  be  substituted.  Heated  to 
bright  redness,  this  compound  divides  into  oxygen  and  arsenious 
anhydride,  but  a  portion  escapes  decomposition  and  becomes  vo- 
latilized. 

If,  instead  of  evaporating  the  above  solution  to  dryness,  it  be  only 
concentrated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  a 

/  roH\ 

temperature  below  15°  crystals  of  arsenic  acid  I  AsO"'<  OH)  +  aq. 

\  [oh/ 

are  obtained.  These  crystals  lose  their  water  of  crystallization 
at  100°. 

If  the  temperature  be  raised  to  180°  it  becomes  transformed  into  a 
new  acid,  which  by  its  composition  appears  to  be  analogous  to  pyro- 

/  AsO'"  I  OH  ^ 

phosphoric  acid,  and  to  which  we  will  give  the  formula  ,  0 

^     ^  AsO'"  <^  OH 

\  ^OH/ 

A  saturated  solution  of  this  acid  kept  at  205°  or  206°  deposits 
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crystals  answermg  to  the  formula  (AsO'"  |  q^^'),  or  to  a  multiple  of 
this  formula.    It  is  meta-arsenic  acid. 

M.  Maumend  has  recently  questioned  the  analogies  of  the  different 
acids  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  with  phosphoric,  metaphosphoric 
and  pyrophosphonc  acids.  This  chemist  states  that  he  has  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  prepare  meta-  and  pyroarseniates.  If  his  experiments  are 
to  be  relied  on,  the  preceding  bodies  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  arsenic  anhydride  containing  water  of  crystallization,  and  their 
foi-mul^E  must  be  (As^0^3aq) ;  (As^0^2aq)  ;  (A«^0\aq). 

Nevertheless,  the  first  formulae  appear  the  more  probable,  and  I  think 
tJiat  M.  Maumene's  experiments  should  be  repeated. 

Combinations  of  Aesenic  with  Sulphur. 
fomula^^^^''^^'  ^""^  '         ""''^  represented  by  the 

(As«S)  -  (As'S')  -  (As'^SO  -  (As^SO  -  (As^S'"). 


ANTIMOWY  §K( 

Atomic  weight  =  122.  Molecular  weight  =  488. 

Antimony  exists  in  nature  in  the  state,  of  sulphide.    When  the 
mmeral  has  been  melted  and  freed  from  its  earthy  impurities  it 
18  called  crude  antimony.     This  body  is  roasted  (that'is  to  ^ 
cal^cined  m  air)  in  order  to  partially  transform  it  into  an  oxide,  accoii: 
mg  to  the  equation  :  , 

2(SFS3)    +    9(g})    =    6(SO0    +  2(Sb'03) 

'St?  ^'^^  0.xideof 

J  nnhydride.  antimony. 

The  roasted  mineral  is  then  heated  with  charcoal  moistened  with  a 
very  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  This  salt  transforms 
the  remaining  sulphide  of  antimony  into  oxide,  and  the  carbon  reduces 
the  oxide  to  the  state  of  free  antimony  :  reauces 

ut.  (sb-s.)  +  3(00']  0.)  =  3 (CO.)  +  sms)  +  (Sb-O.) 
"XZf.       ttK       .SS.  0.*/ 


antimony. 


2nd.  2(Sb«0^)    +    60    =    6(00)    +  Q^h 

Oxj^o^of_  Carbon.  OxMe^of  AntLy. 

To  purify  the  antimony  thus  obtained,  it  is  heated  with  an  excess  of 
nitnc  acid,  which  transforms  the  antimony  into  an  insoluble  oxide 


N 
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(Sb^O*),  while  the  substances  that  were  mixed  with  the  metalloid  pass 
T^Mjie  state  of  soluble  compounds.  The  oxide  is  well  washed ,  di'ied,  and 
'  fkriallj^  reduced  by  charcoal. 

^iV^it^mony  is  silver  white  ;  it  possesses  a  metallic  lustre  and  is  brittle, 
t"iso>yiat-it  can  be  pulverized  very  easily. 

Ihe.  density  of  antimony  is  6-702;  it  crystallizes  in  a  form  much 
resembling  that  of  rhombohedra;  it  melts  at  430°  and  volatilizes  at 
red  heat.  Exposed  to  the  air  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  it  does  not 
alter,  but  at  red  heat  it  burns,  being  transformed  into  oxide ;  when 
pulverized,  it  inflames  spontaneously  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine. 

Antimony  is  dissolved  with  very  great  difficulty  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  property  enables  it  to  be  separated  from  tin.  Sulphuric  acid, 
concentrated  and  boiling,  dissolves  it  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  and  formation  of  sulphate  of  antimony.  Nitric  acid  trans- 
forms it  into  an  intermediate  oxide.  Aqua  regia  dissolves  it,  causing 
it  to  pass  either  to  the  state  of  protochloride  or  to  that  of  perchloride, 
according  to  the  preponderance  of  the  antimony  or  of  the  aqua  regia. 

Like  tin  and  zirconium,  antimony  forms  an  oxide  which  acts  as  a 
basic  anhydride  and  reacts  with  acids,  forming  salts. 

Combination  of  Antimony  with  Hydeogex, 

Antimoniuretted  hydrogen  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state  ; 
it  is  always  produced  when  nascent  hydrogen  is  made  to  act  on  a  soluble 
compound  of  antimony.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  antimony  and 
hydrogen  :  in  a  word,  its  properties  resemble  those  of  arseniuretted 
hydrogen.  Considering  the  numerous  analogies  which  arsenic  and 
antimony  present  in  most  of  their  compounds,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  ought  to  be  represented  by  the 
formula  (Sbll^). 

Combinations  ok  Antimony  with  Chloeine,  Bkomine,  and  Iodine. 

On  causing  dry  chlorine  to  act  on  a  great  excess  of  antimony  placed 
in  a  glass  retort  and  gently  heated,  a  terchloride  is  obtained  of  a  butter- 
like consistence  (SbCP).  This  chloride  is  decomposed  by  water, 
forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  insoluble  oxychloi  ide  (SbClO)  known 
under  the  name  of  poivder  of  Algaroth.  After  long-continued  washings, 
this  latter  body  is  transformed  into  a  hydrate  (SbO,OH),  which  heat 
converts  into  an  oxide  (Sb'^0^)  with  elimination  of  water.  The  ter- 
chloride of  antimony  is  a  caustic,  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
butter  of  antimony.* 

In  presence  of  an  excess  of  chlorine,  antimony  forms  a  perchloride 
(SbCP),  which  water  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  and  antimonic  acids 
(SbH^O*),  and  which  gives  a  chlorosulphide  (SbCPS)  when  acted  on  by 
sulphuretted  hj'drogen. 

*  The  terchloride,  being  the  first  chloride  of  antimony,  is  also  called  protochloride. 
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^  Bromine  and  iodine  combine  similarly  with  antimony ;  its  combin-i 
tions  with  these  bodies  which  correspond  to  the  proto chloride,  ar(J^ 
only  ones  that  have  hitherto  been  examined.  '/^V^  ^ 

.  SCMOC 

C0MBINATI0>TS  OF  AnTIMONY  WITH  OXVGEN. 

Three  compounds  of  antimony  with  oxygen  are  known ;  they  are- 
the  protoxide  or  teroxide  (Sb^O'^,  the  intermediate  oxide  (SVO*)  and 
the  antimonic  anhydride  (Sh^O%  to  which  the  antimonic  and  meta- 
antimonic  acids  correspond. 

Protoxide  of  Antimony  (Sb^O^).-This  body  is  prepared  either  by 
.^'"".^  f  "ti^o^y  in  air,  or  by  precipitating  the  protochloride  of  this 
metalloid  by  a  base,  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate  : 

2(SbCP)  +  6(||o)  =  6(^^})  +  (Sb^03)  4-  3(h'0) 

Before  being  dried,  the  formula  of  the  precipitate  is  (SbHO^)  The 
precipitated  oxide  dissolves  in  alkaline  bases  unless  the  precipitation 
has  been  caused  by  ammonia.  The  oxide  prepared  by  direct  oxidation 
may  crystallize  m  prisms  or  in  regular  octahedra;  it  is  therefore 
dimoi-phous,  like  arsenious  anhydride,  to  which  its  composition  cor- 
responds. 

The  protoxide  of  antimony  is  a  basic  anhydride.  It  dissolves  in 
acids,  formmg  salts,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  acids  is  replaced  by 
the  group  (bbO),  acting  either  as  monovalent  or  as  trivalent  Salts  of 
antimony  are  generally  decomposed  by  water,  forming  a  sub-salt  which 
precipitates  and  a  strongly  acid  salt  which  remains  in  solution 
In  these  solutions  hydrosulphuric  acid  causes  an  orange  precipitate' 
which  IS  soluble  in  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonium  and  in  boilinJ 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  sheet  of  tin  or  zinc  introduced  causes  a  deposit 
of  free  antimony,  which  is  but  slightly  acted  on  by  boiling  hydrochloric 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  oxygenized  salt  of  antimony  answer- 
ing to  the  formula  (^^^Ijo')  is  known;  all  are  derived  from  the 
hydrate 

by  the  substitution  of  an  acid  radicle  for  the 

hydrogen  it  contains,  or  they  are  acid  salts  which  contain  the  mono- 
valent residue  (SbO)  of  this  hydrate. 

/SbO'"  1  \ 

Antimonic  Anhydride  (  g^^,,,  |  0='j.-This  body  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving aniimony  in  aqua  regia.  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  calcinin- 
the  residue  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

When  antimony  is  treated  by  nitric  acid  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
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acid,  and  tlie  white  insoluble  powder  which  is  produced  is  not 
calcined,  this  has  for  formula  ^SbO'"  |  qj^-  It  is  an  acid  analogous 
to  metaphosphoric  acid,  and  represents  the  first  anhydride  of  an 

/        ,  f 

unknown  acid,  the  formula  of  which  would  be  I  SbO'"  <  OH 

\         I  OH; 

The  acid  ^SbO'"  |  is  called  antimonic  acid.    In  presence  of 

bases  it  exchanges  H  for  a  metal,  and  forms  salts  whose  general  for- 
mula is  ^SbO'"  I  Qiy['^' 

On  decomposing  the  perchloride  of  antimony  by  water,  another  acid 
is  obtained  which  is  analogous  to  pyrophosphoric  acid ;  it  is  the  meta- 

/  ,0H^ 


antimonic  acid  of  M.  Fremy ;  its  formula  is 


SbO'"  {  OH 
0" 

SbO'"  <!  OH 

oh; 


\ 


it  can 


exchange  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  4  atoms  of  metal ;  but  on  contact 
with  water  its  neutral  salts  always  decompose  into  free  base  and  an 

/  fOM'\ 
SbO"'  I  OH 


acid  salt,  answering  to  the  formula 


0" 

SbO'"  \  OH 

^om7 


The  potassic  salt  which  corresponds  to  this  formula  possesses  the 
property  of  precipitating  the  salts  of  soda  in  the  state  of  insoluble 
bimet-antimoniate. 

When  antimony  is  treated  by  nitrate  of  potassium  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, the  antimoniate  of  potassium  ^SbO'"  |  is  produced,  which 
dissolves  after  some  time  in  boiling  water,  and  there  remains  an 

/SbO"'  {o:;\ 


insoluble  powder,  whose  formula  is 


SbO'"  ]  OK 
lO" 

SbO'"  [OK 


SbO" 


=  ((SbO"')^K^O')- 


JO" 
10" 

/Sb0'"{^,''\ 
SbO'"  i  OH 


This  salt  appears  to  correspond  to  an  acid 

\sbo'"{o;;  / 

which  would  be  the  second  anhj'dride  of  an  unknown  acid 


\0" 

SbO'"  {  OH 


=  ((SbO"')^H*O0, 
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/  SbO'" 


SbO'" 
SbO'" 

SbO'" 


(0H\ 
tOH 
(  0" 
1  OH 
0" 
OH 

ro" 

<^  OH 
1  OH  / 


=  ((SbO"')^H«0''). 


It  is  evident  that  there  are  the  closest  analogies  between  the  antimonic 
and  the  phosphoric  acids. 

Intermediate  Oxide  of  Antimony  (Sb^O').— This  body  is  obtained 
in  tbe  form  of  an  insoluble  white  powder  by  roasting  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  until  it  ceases  to  absorb  oxygen.    This  compound  may  be 

considered  as  the  antimoniate  of  antimonyl  (^SbO"'|g^'^,2^. 


Combinations  of  Antimony  with  Sulphur. 

Two  sulphides  of  antimony  are  known,  the  tersulphide  (Sb'S' )  and 
the  pentasulphide  (Sb^S^-  They  are  obtained  by  transmitting  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  solution  of  the  correspond- 
ing chlorides  (SbCP)  and  (SbCP). 

The  tersulphide  is  also  obtained  by  heating  the  requisite  propor- 
tions of  antimony  and  sulphur.  Hydrogen  reduces  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  forming  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  liberating  antimony 

The  pentasulphide  gives  up  sulphur  to  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  may' 
therefore,  be  only  a  simple  mixture.  True  sulpho-salts  correspond  to 
the  two  sulphides  of  antimony ;  and  these  sulphides  are  dissolved 
m  the  solution  of  alkaline  sulphides,  and  may  be  regarded  as  acid 
anhydro-sulphides. 

There  exists  a  compound  of  sulphide  and  protoxide  of  antimony 
which  has  a  certain  degree  of  importance,  because  it  is  much  used  in 
medicine  as  an  expectorant  and  sudorific,  or  as  a  sedative  in  parenchy- 
matous inflammations.    It  is  kermes  mineral. 

To  prepare  kennes,  carbonate  of  sodium  is  made  to  react  on  sulphide 
of  antimony,  either  by  heating  a  mixture  of  these  bodies  to  redness  or 
by  boihng  sulphide  of  antimony  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
Even  when  the  operation  is  conducted  by  the  first  method  it  is  after-- 
wards  completed  by  boiling  in  water,  which  theoretically  reduces 
these  two  processes  to  one.    When  the  boiling  has  lasted  lona-  enouo-h 
the  liquid  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  the  kermes  is  deposited  1)n 
cooling. 

The  following  is  the  theory  of  this  operation  :  by  the  reaction  of  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  sodium  on  one  part  of  sulphide  of  antimony  oxide 
of  antimony  and  sulphide  of  sodium  are  formed  : 
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3(cO^)  +  3(^;^}s)  +  (sb«03) 

Carbonic  Sulphide  of  Oxide  of 

anbydride.  sodium.  antimony. 

The  oxide  of  antimony  remains  dissolved  by  means  of  the  carbonate 
of  sodium  not  decomposed,  and  the  unaltered  sulphide  of  antimony  is 
held  in  solution  by  means  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium.  But  as  oxide 
and  sulphide  of  antimony  dissolve  in  their  respective  solvents  more 
readily  when  hot  than  when  cold,  both  are  deposited  by  the  cooling  of 
the  liquid,  and  constitute  hermes. 

The  cooled  liquid  still  contains  oxide  and  sulphide  of  antimony  in 
solution.  If  it  be  treated  by  hydrochloiic  acid,  the  latter  will 
decompose  the  carbonate  and  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  precipi- 
tate an  additional  quantity  of  the  oxide  and  sulphide  of  antimony. 
The  oxide  reacts  on  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  arising  from  the  decom- 
position of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  becomes  wholly  transformed  into 
sulphide;  so  that  in  this  second  operation  only  hydrated  sulphide 
of  antimony  is  obtained.  This  sulphide  even  contains  a  little  poly- 
sulphide,  which  arises  from  the  liberation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  sodic  poly- 
sulphides  formed  by  the  action  of  air  on  the  monosulphide  of  sodium  : 

3(Na*S)    +    ^1    =    2(Na»0)    +  (Na^'S") 

Sulphide  of  Oxygeu.  Oxide  of  Trisulpbide 

sodium.  sodium.  of  sodium. 

The  mixture  of  trisulpbide  and  hydrated  pentasulphide  is  known 
as  the  golden  sulphide  of  antimony. 

On  roasting  crude  sulphide  of  antimony,  oxysulphides  are  obtained,, 
known  as  glass  of  antimony,  liver  of  antimony,  crocus  metallorum,  etc. 


Sulphide  of  Carbonate  of 

antimony.  sodium. 


BISMUTH  -gpj" 
Atomic  weight  =  210.  Probable  molecular  weight  :=  840. 

Bismuth  exists  in  the  native  state  ;  its  extraction  consists  in  simple 
fusion  to  free  it  from  earthy  impurities.  In  order  to  render  it  entirely 
pure,  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 
added  to  the  solution  :  the  bismuth  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sub- 
nitrate,  while  all  the  metals  with  which  it  was  combined  remain  in 
solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  calcined  in  a  cnicible 
with  charcoal.  On  cooling,  very  pure  bismuth  collects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible. 

Bismuth  has  a  reddish-white  colour ;  it  is  hard  and  so  brittle  that  it 
can  be  pulverized  very  easily.  It  melts  at  267°,  and  by  means  of 
fusion  crystallizes  in  large  pyramids  formed  by  superposed  cubic 
crystals.    These  crystals  are  generally  covered  with  a  slight  layer  ot 
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oxide,  ami  present  the  appearance  of  coloured  rings.  At  a  very  high 
temperature  bismuth  volatilizes.  Its  density  is  9-9  It  does  not 
oxidize  in  dry  air ;  if  the  air  be  moist,  it  tarnishes  a  little,  and  under 
the  simultaneous  influence  of  air  and  heat  it  rapidly  becomes 
oxidized. 

Chlorine  easily  combines  with  bismuth.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and 
hydrosulphuric  acids  do  not  act  on  it :  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it,  disengaging  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  bismuth,  forming  trisnitrate. 

All  soluble  salts,  in  which  bismuth  acts  as  the  positive  element,  are 
decomposed  by  water  with  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt  which  is  preci- 
pitated, and  the  liberation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  which 
preserves  a  portion  of  neutral  salt  undecomposed. 

Salts  of  bismuth  are  neither  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  nor  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Ammonia  causes  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate 
insohible  in  excess  of  ammonia.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gives  a  black 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  soluble  in  boiling 
nitric  acid. 

Chlorine  combines  with  bismuth,  forming  a  chloride  whose  formula 
is  (BiCP),  and  which  is  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  larger  quantity  of  water  decomposes  this  solution,  and  pre- 
cipitates an  oxychloride  (BiOCl),  which,  before  being  dried,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  2(BiOCl)-}-aq.  By  calcining  the  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  prepared  as  above,  an  oxide  is  obtained  whose  formula  is 
(Bi*0^),  and  which  is  a  basic  anhydride.  The  hydrate  (BiHO^)  may 
also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  soluble  salt  of  bismuth  by  potash. 
This  hydrate  is  the  first  anhydride  of  the  unknown  hydrate  (BiH^O''). 

On  the  preceding  hydrate  being  mixed  with  a  very  concentrated 
solution  of  potash,  and  the  mixture  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  cuiTent 
of  chlorine,  a  blood-red  substance  is  separated,  which,  treated  by 
acids,  gives  bismuthic  acid.  This  acid  is  transformed  by  the  action  of 
heat  into  bismuthic  anhydride  (Bi'-'O').  It  is  not  known  to  which  of 
the  phosphoric  acids  the  normal  bismuthic  acid  corresponds.  A  rather 
strong  heat  transforms  bismuthic  anhydride  into  an  intermediate  oxide 
(Bi='0-'),  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  pyrobismuthate  of  bismuthyl  if 

its  formula  be  doubled.    We  then  have         <  =  fBi'O^') 

\td-///|OBiO  ^ 

[OBiO/ 

By  melting  bismuth  with  sulphur,  a  sulphide  (Bi^S")  is  obtained, 
which  may  also  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  hydrate  by  transmittino-  a 
current  of  hydrosulphuiic  acid  into  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismutht 
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URANIUM  Tj2| 
Atomic  weight  =  120.  Probable  molecular  weight  =  480. 


[ 


Uranium  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  decomposing  its  protochlo- 
ride  by  potassium  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  uranium  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  dark-grey  powder,  partly  agglomerated. 

Heated  to  white  redness  in  a  crucible  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
uranium  becomes  yellowish  white,  hard,  and  somewhat  malleable. 
Its  density  is  then  18*4;  it  becomes  yellower  on  contact  with  air. 
Powdered  uranium  burns  in  chlorine,  and  unites  with  sulphur  at 
the  boiling  point  of  this  body,  with  the  production  of  light.  Acids 
dissolve  it,  disengaging  hydrogen,  and  the  solutions  are  green  when 
the  acid  does  not  act  as  an  oxidant. 

Uranium  burns  in  air  with  a  bright  incandescence. 

It  forms  several  compounds  with  oxygen  ;  two  are  especially  interest- 
ing :  the  protoxide  (UO),  and  the  sesquioxide  (U^O^).  Both  really,  like 
the  sesquioxide  of  antimony,  act  as  basic  anhydrides.  The  sesquioxide 
also  acts  as  an  acid  anhydride  ;  to  each  of  these  two  oxides,  therefore, 
a  series  of  salts  corresponds,  and  the  uranates  correspond  to  the  sesqui- 
oxide. 

We  will  only  here  mention  the  sesquioxide,  which  alone  has  a  theo- 
retic importance. 

Sesquioxide  of  Uranium  (U*0^). — There  is  a  mineral,  the  pitch- 
blende of  Bohemia,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  oxidized  uranium.  If 
this  mineral  be  heated  with  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained 
containing  niti'ate  of  uranium.  This  solution  evaporated  to  dryness 
leaves  a  residue,  which  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  ether  ;  this  liquid 
dissolves  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  leaves  the  other  substances.  The 
ether  is  evaporated  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  thus  the  nitrate 
of  uranium  is  obtained  pure.  On  calcining  this  salt  at  250°  it  is  trans- 
formed into  sesquioxide  of  uranium  (U^'O^). 

By  evaporating  to  dryness  an  alcoholic  solution  of  uranic  nitrate, 
and  washing  with  water  the  residue  of  the  strong  reaction  which  is 
manifested  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  M.  Malaguti  has  obtained  an 

uranic  hydrate  0^.    This  hydrate  is  the  first  anhydride  of  the 

unknown  normal  hydrate  ^^^3  |  0*^. 

Uranic  salts  are  all  derived  from  this  first  anhydride  by  the  substi- 
tution of  an  acid  radicle  for  H.    Their  general  formula  is,  therefore, 


and  which  would  have  the  formula 


U'" 
E* 


}o.). 


This  fact,  analogous  to  that  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of 
antimony,  is  not  surprising.  We  know  that  to  all  basic  or  acid  hydrates 
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containing  more  than  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  anhydrides  acting  as 
either  acids  or  bases,  and  in  consequence  capable  of  forming  salts  cor 
respond.   Xow,  according  to  the  bodies,  sometimes  it  is  the  groupino-  of 
the  normal  hydrate  which  is  the  most  stable ;  in  this  case  the  pi  incfpal 
salts  present  this  grouping,  and  if  some  are  obtained  that  are  derived 
trom  anhydrides  they  are  instable,  and  always  have  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  grouping  of  the  normal  hydrate.    Sometimes,  on  the 
contraiy,  it  is  the  grouping  of  the  anhydride  which  has  the  greatest 
stability  :  the  salts  then  present  this  grouping,  and  if  sometimes  some 
are  obtained  derived  from  the  normal  hydrate,  they  always  have  a 
tendency  to  return  to  the  type  of  the  anhydride.    It  may  also  happen 
that  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  type  of  the  normal  hydrate  are  so  un- 
stable that  none  of  them  can  be  prepared. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  first  order  of  these  facts  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  its  salts,  and  of  the  second  order  in  uranic  and  antimonious 
salts. 

Formerly,  when  our  present  ideas  on  atomicity  had  not  been 
termed,  the  formation  of  salts  was  accounted  for  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent manner.    It  was  believed  that  they  consisted  of  two  simple 
or  compound  principles  endowed  with  opposite  electric  polarity 
and  capable  of  being  saturated  reciprocally.    In  oxygenized  salts, 
lor  instance,  the  existence  was  admitted  of  two  separate  oxygenized 
gi-oups   one  of  which  took  the  name  of  base,  and  the  other  that  ' 
ot  acid.    This  theory  is  known  as  the  binary  theory.  According 
to  it,  the  sulphate  of  potassium  0^^,  for  instance,  would  be 

written  (K^O),(SO0 ;  the  existence  of  two  groups  already  formed 
was  supposed  :  one  of  these  (lUO)  (basic  anhydride)  received  the 
name  of  base,  while  the  other  (S0«)  (acid  anhydride)  was  called  acid. 
Uur  noi-mal  acids  and  bases  were  combinations  of  an  acid  or  base 

nf"^^""^^  ^''"l  (SO^),(ffO),  and  potash 

(ii  0),  (H  O).  Often  this  could  only  be  done  by  doubling  the  formu- 
las, which  more  exact  knowledge  of  molecular  weights  has  shown  us 
to  be  more  simple,  or  by  accepting  as  equivalents  numbers  half  the 
value  of  our  actual  atomic  weights.  Thus  nitric  acid  CNHO^')  could 
only  be  written  as  N^O^ff 0  =  (N^ff 0«),  and  then  the  formula  was 
double  the  true  one  ;  or  ^^0^H0,  and  then  0  was  made  =8  while  in 
reality  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  16.  Among  the  different 
reasons  which  caused  chemists  to  abandon  the  binary  theory  this  is 
the  strongest.  This  theory,  in  fact,  is  in  disaccordance  either  with  our 
molecular  or  else  with  our  atomic  weights. 

When  we  have  a  basic  anhydride  containing  several  atoms  of 
oxygen,  we  now  say  that  to  this  anhydride  a  perhydrate  corresponds 
and  often  anhydrides  containing  still  more  hydrogen  ;  we  call  the  first 
hydrates  and  the  salts  derived  hydrates  and  normal  salts,  to  distinguish 
these  bodies  from  all  those  which  present  the  grouping  of  anhv 
dndes.    Moreover,  we  know  that  when  the  simple  body  combined  with 
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oxygen  has  an  uneven  atomicity,  the  hydrate  is  formed  by  double  decom- 
position, and  contains  as  much  liydroxyl  as  the  oxide  contained 
oxygen ;  while,  if  the  atomicity  be  even,  the  hydrate  is  formed  by 
addition,  and  contains  twice  as  many  atoms  of  hydroxyl  as  the  oxide 
contained  oxygen. 


An'"  ( 
Au'"  )  ^ 

Oxide  of  gold. 


+ 


AVator. 


(Ba"0)      +     (|}0)      =  ( 


Oxidp  of 
barium. 


Water. 


Au"'<^  OH) 

[oh/ 

Perhydrata  of  gold. 

IohJ 

Hydvats  of 
barium. 


Now,  as  normal  salts  arise  by  the  substitution  of  an  acid  radicle  for 
the  typical  hydrogen  of  normal  bases,  we  see  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  which  a  basic  oxide  contains, 
and  the  number  of  acid  radicles  which  form  part  of  the  normal  neutral 
salts  derived  from  these  oxides. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  oxides  containing  elements  of  uneven  atomicity, 
the  normal  neutral  salts  ought  to  contain  as  many  times  the  radicle  of 
a  'monatomic  acid  as  these  acids  contain  oxygen.  They  ought  to 
contain  a  double  number  in  the  case  of  basic  oxides  containing  elements 
of  even  atomicity. 


(K*0) 

Potassic  anliydride. 

(Ba"0) 

Baryilc  anliydride. 


( 


(KONO') 

I'olassic  nitrate. 

tONOV 

Barytic  nitrate. 


According  to  the  binary  theory,  this  difference  between  the  constitu- 
tion of  salts  containing  elements  of  even,  and  of  those  containing 
elements  of  uneven,  atomicity  did  not  exist.  Atomicity  not  being 
understood,  the  first  was  doubled,  or  the  second  divided,  and  all 
became  alike.  Thus  the  salts  we  have  taken  as  examples  were  consi- 
dered either  as : 


or, 


(K^O) 

Oxide  of  potassium. 

(BaO) 

Oxide  of  barium. 


(KO) 

Oxide  of  potassium. 

(BaO) 

0.\idc  of  barium. 


(K^O,N^O=*) 

Nitrate  of  potasli. 

(BaO,N'O0 

Nitrate  of  baryta. 


(KO.NO^) 

Nitrate  of  potash. 

(BaO,NO*) 

Nitrate  of  baryta. 
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making  in  the  second  case  0  =  8  and  Ba  =  68  •  5,'  instead  of  O  =  1 G  anrl 
Ba=137. 

As  is  seen  by  tliese  binary  formulas,  the  quantity  of  acid  contained 
in  a  normal  neutral  salt  was  always  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  base ;  thence  this  law  of  Kichter : 

"in  neutral  salts  (normal  neutral)*  there  is  a  constant  relation 
between  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  base." 

Which  law  Berzelius  thus  expressed :— "  For  the  same  species  of 
neutral  salts,  there  is  a  constant  relation  between  the  oxygen  of  the 
acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  base." 

Thus  the  nitrate  of  potash  being  (KO,NO'),  the  proportion  between 
the  oxygen  of  the  base  and  that  of  the  acid  is  1 :  5  ;  this  same  relation 
ought  to  exist  between  all  neutral  nitrates ;  if  the  base  contain  0^ 
the  acid  ought  to  contain  0'° ;  that  is  to  say,  that  this  salt  ought  to 
contain  twice  m\  If  the  base  contain  0^  the  salt  ought  to  contain 
3(N0'),  and  so  on.  Thus,  for  example,  the  neutral  nitrate  of  potash 
being  (KO,JsO'),  the  neutral  pernitrate  of  iron  was  (Fe*0',3N0^)  and 
would  have  been  (Fe^0^6N0^),  if  to  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  an 
equivalent  equal  to  its  molecular  weight,  which  is  160,  had  been 
given,  instead  of  the  equivalent  of  80. 

The  oxides  of  antimony  and  uranium,  not  conforming  to  the  theory, 
were  regarded  as  exceptions.  These  oxides  containing  0"  ought,  ac- 
cording to  Kichter's  law,  to  unite  with  three  equivalents  of  any  acid  to 
fonn  neutral  salts,  while  in  reality  they  only  unite  to  a  sino-le  equiva- 
lent of  acid.  ° 

To  explain  this  anomaly,  M.  Peligot  states  that,  in  the  sesquioxide 
of  ui-anium  (U''0=')t,  the  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  not  in  the 
same  state ;  two  forming  with  uranium  the  compound  radicle  (U*0^) 
and  the  other  being  combined  with  this  radicle  as  it  is  with  metals  in 
the  other  oxides,  the  hydrate  of  uranium  and  its  salts  then  became 
(U'0^0,HO)  and  (U^O^O,A),  (A  being  any  acid  whatsoever).  The 
normal  proportion  thus  being  established,  this  proportion  ought  to 
exist,  not  between  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  base,  but  between  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  the  fundamental 
oxygen  of  the  base;  that  is  to  say,  the  oxygen  whose  presence  gives  its 
basic  properties  to  the  body. 

With  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium  U  =  120  and  of  oxygen  0=16 
the  radicle  (U^O'')  becomes  (UO)  ;  we  can  therefore  use  M.  Peligot's 
theory  in  our  actual  formulas,  and  inquire  whether  (UO)  is  the  radicle 
which  exists  in  uranic  salts. 

Its  presence,  in  fact,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  we  have  expressed  this 
idea  when  we  said  that  these  salts  are  derived  from  the  first  anhydride 
of  the  unknown  normal  hydrate.  The  anhydiides  are  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  0  for  (OH^)  in  a  hydrate.    If  therefore  the  normal 


*  That  is,  derived  from  u  normal  or  saturated 
t  U  =  GO,  0  =  8. 
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fOH 

hydrate  isU"'<^OH,  the  first  anhydride  will  be  U"'<^^tj.  which  formula 

(oh 

may  also  be  written  to  show  that  the  typical  liydrogen  is  there 

united  to  the  uranyl  (UO')  by  the  medium  of  the  oxygen. 

The  grouping  of  the  hydrate  ^^-^j  0^  is  so  stable  that  even  the 

chloride  corresponds  to  it.  Thus  on  submitting  the  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  we  do  not  obtain  the  chloride 

^U"'|cij  =  (U"'CP),  it  is  the  oxychloride  =  (UOCl)  that  is 

produced. 

The  several  theoretical  considerations  we  have  just  stated  on  the 
subject  of  uranium  show  how  our  present  theories  are  more  enlarged 
than  former  ones,  since  such  facts  are  now  considered  as  ordinary  and 
normal  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  exceptions. 

The  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  strongly  heated 
it  loses  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  transformed  into  a  green  oxide  (U^O''). 
The  sesquioxide  easily  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  yellow  salts,  and  in 
alkaline  solutions  forming  uranates,  in  which  uranyl  acts  as  an  acid 
radicle.  If  it  be  mixed  with,  carbon,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  protoxide  of  uranium  (UO),  or  rather  (U^O*),  is 
formed ;  in  a  cuirent  of  clilorine  the  same  mixture  forms  chloride 
(UCl*),  or  rather  (U«CP). 

The  protoxide  placed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  deposit 
of  metallic  silver  and  an  uranic  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sheet  of 
zinc  would. 

Nitrate  of  silver.  Protoxide  of  Uranic  nitrate.  Silver, 

uranium. 

Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Salts  of  Uranium. — The  sub-salts 
(salts  derived  from  the  protoxide),  such  as  protochloride  (U^CP),  are 
green ;  with  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia  they  give  a  dark-brown 
gelatinous  precipitate,  which  exposure  to  the  air  turns  yellow  by  causing 
it  to  pass  to  the  state  of  perhydrate. 

Uranic  salts  (salts  derived  from  the  hydrate  ^'^^jo^jare  yellow; 

alkalies  form  in  their  solutions  a  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  ex- 
cess of  the  reagent. 

Their  alcoholic  solutions  exposed  to  the  sun  turn  green,  because  they 
are  reduced  to  sub-salts  by  losing  oxygen. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  PENTATOMIO  METALLOIDS. 

Tlie  fundamental  character  of  metalloids  of  this  class  is  that  they  are 
pentatomic  ;  they  can  unite  with  three  or  five  monatomic  atoms,  forming 
compounds  belonging  to  the  two  types  (R"'X=')  and  (R^X*). 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  a  single  monatomic  radicle '  enters  into 
combination  with  one  of  these  bodies,  the  compound  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  assume  the  grouping  (RX«),  while  when  two  different  radicles 
mtei-vene  at  the  same  time,  the  group  (RX^)  is  the  one  that  usually 
terms. 

Bismuth  and  uranium  are  exceptions  to  this;  they  never  form  com- 
pounds^ corresponding  to  the  formula  (RX^).  Nevertheless,  if  we  con- 
sider that,  commencing  from  nitrogen,  the  stability  of  the  compounds 
ot  which  we  speak  progressively  decreases;  if  we  consider  moreover 
that  the  combinations  of  bismuth  and  uraniiun  with  oxygen  have  the 
strictest  analogy  to  the  oxygenized  combinations  of  antimony  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  bismuth  and  uranium  belong  to  the  groun  of 
pentatomic  metalloids,  and  that  if  their  compounds  answering  to  the 
formula  (RX^)  are  not  known,  it  is  probably  because  they  are  too  un- 
stable to  have  been  hitherto  prepared. 

Those  of  these  metalloids  which  combine  with  hydrogen  g-ive  com 
pounds  whose  formula  is  (RH^).    When  the  radicle  R  is  nitrogen  the 
compound  eagerly  combines  with  acids  to  pass  to  the  grouping  (RX^). 

(NH«)     +     (HCl)     =  (NH^Cl) 

Ammonia.  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

^'^''i-  ammonium. 

If  the  radicle  R  be  phosphorus,  the  preceding  reaction  is  only  possi- 
blewith  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids,  and  even  then  the  com 
pounds  formed  are  unstable. 

_  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  never  unite 
either  with  hydracids  nor  with  ox-acids.  It  is  only  when  theii-  hydi'ogen 
has  been  replaced  by  organic  radicles  that  the  group  can  be  completed 
by  the  fixing  of  two  new  monatomic  radicles. 

We  know  that  polyatomic  radicles  are  capable  of  accumulating  in 
the  molecules,  losing  a  fraction  of  their  capacity  for  saturation  equal  to 
I  n  -  2,  calling  «  the  number  of  atoms  accumulated  in  one  molecule 
We  a  so  know  that  every  compound  which  contains  monatomic  radicles 

may  lose,  successively,  one,  two,  three  n  molecules  of  these 

latter,  forming  non-saturated  bodies.  According  to  this  principle  « 
member  of  this  class  ought  to  be  able  to  form,  with  monatomic  radici;s 
the  iollowmg  compounds  :  ' 

RX»   -RX^  -RX 
R»X«  -  R^X"  -  R«X^  _ 

R^X"  -  R-'X"  -  R'-X^  _  E^X»  -  RBX''  -  RBX 

R*X-  -  R*X"  -  R^X'o  -  R^xo  -  R^X«  -  r\\^  _  R.x« 
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We  know  very  little  concerning  these  products  of  condensation  ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  two  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  one  of  arsenic 
which  evidently  correspond  to  two  of  these  fonnulse.  These  are 
liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (P'H*),  solid  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
(P*H'),  and  solid  arsenide  of  hydrogen  (As*IP). 

Pentatomic  metalloids  can  also  unite  with  oxygen  and  with  biatomic 
radicles  in  general.  These  latter  radicles  having  the  faculty  of  accumu- 
lating indefinitely,  the  quantity  of  their  compounds  possible  is  innumer- 
able. Nevertheless,  as  the  addition  of  any  number  of  atoms  of  a  radicle 
of  even  atomicity  to  one  of  these  metalloids  can  only  give  one  com- 
pound radicle  of  uneven  atomicity,  and  as  these  radicles  cannot  exist  in 
a  free  state,  oxygen  and  its  congeners  ought  only  to  combine  with 
bodies  of  the  nitrogen  family  on  condition  that  the  compound  formed 
contain  two  atoms  of  the  pentatomic  metalloid  (we  speak  of  compounds 
capable  of  isolation,  and  not  of  radicles  that  can  only  act  in  combinations). 
But  there  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule :  that  of  the  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  whose  formula  is  (NO)  and  not  (N*0'),  and  that  of  the  hypo- 
nitride,  whose  formula  is  (NO*)  and  not  (N*0*). 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  METALLOIDS. 

Atmosplierie  Air. — The  qualitative  composition  of  atmospheric  air 
was  detei-mincd  for  the  first  time  by  Lavoisier,  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing experiment. 

Lavoisier  took  a  globe  B  (fig.  29),  with  a  very  long  nock  curved 


Fig.  29. 


t.wice  ;  the  globe  contained  mercury,  and  the  free  end  of  the  neck  \ 
passed  under  a  bell-glass  full  of  air  E,  placed  over  a  bath  of  mercury 
The  air  contained  in  the  globe  could  communicate  freely  with  t 
contained  in  the  bell-glass. 


ATMOSPHERIC  AIE. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  disposed,  Lavoisier  heated  the  globe  for 
t  welve  days  at  a  temperature  about  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  mercury 
He  obsei-ved,  1st,  that  the  mercury  in  the  globe  became  covered  with  a 
red  layer ;  and,  2nd,  that  the  volume  of  air  in  the  bell-glass  diminished. 

After  twelve  days,  the  gaseous  volume  no  longer  diminishing  and 
the  red  layer  no  longer  appearing  to  increase,  Lavoisier  arrested  the 
operation.  He  then  recognized  that  the  gas  contained  in  the  bell-glass 
possessed  the  properties  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  nitrogen.  He 
collected,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  layer  produced,  and  heated  it 
strongly  in  a  small  tube  closed  at  one  end.  The  mercury  was  re-formed 
and  a  gas  was  disengaged  in  which  Lavoisier  recognised  the  properties 
we  have  described  as  belonging  to  oxygen. 

This  experiment  showed  that  air  is  composed  of  two  gases,  to  which 
Lavoisier  gave  the  names  which  they  still  retain ;  but  it  could  do  nothing 
towards  fixing  its  quantitative  composition.  Succeeding  experimenters 
endeavoured  to  do  this,  and  numerous  processes  have  been  successively 
employed. 

Analysis  of  Air  by  Phosphorus.— A  small  graduated  bell-glass  con- 
taining a  measured  quantity  of  air  is  placed  over  a  bath  of  mercury 
(fig.  30).    A  ball  of  phosphorus  supported  by  a  wire  is  introduced  into 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


the  bell-glass,  and  the  apparatus  is  left  alone  until  the  gaseous  volume 
no  longer  diminishes,  which  sometimes  requires  a  rather  lono-  time 
Finally,  it  is  shaken  a  little  to  precipitate  the  phosphorus  vapour  and 
the  remaining  volume,  which  is  nitrogen,  is  measured.  Instead  of  this 
process  another  method  may  be  employed,  which  consists  in  heating  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  curved  bell-glass  (fig.  31)  by  a  small  spS-it 
lamp  The  combination  of  the  oxygen  and  phosphorus  is  then  very 
rapid.  The  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  vessel  full  of  water  in 
order  that  the  acids  arising  from  the  oxidization  of  the  phosphorus  may 
be  dissolved.  ^ 

In  whatever  way  we  operate,  we  find  that  100-  of  air  leave  a  residue 
of  79-,  which  gives  21-  for  the  oxygen  consumed 
Analysis  of  Air  by  Gon'm  and  Ac.ns.-ln  presence  of  acids  copper 
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absorbs  oxygen.  If  therefore  a  sheet  of  copper  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid  be  placed  in  a  test  tube  containing  a  known  volume  of  air, 
after  a  certain  time  the  metal  will  have  absorbed  all  the  oxygen,  and 
there  will  only  remain  in  the  tube  pure  nitrogen,  which'  may  be 
measured. 

Peocess  by  Pyrogallic  Acid  and  Potash. — In  contact  with  potash, 
pyrogallic  acid  absorbs  oxygen.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  shake 
a  tube  full  of  air  placed  over  mercury,  after  having  introduced  succes- 
sively, by  means  of  a  small  curved  tube,  pyrogallic  acid  and  potash,  and 
to  measure  the  gas  which  remains  after  absorption.  This  gas  consists 
of  pure  nitrogen,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  determined  by  the 
difference. 

EuDiOMETRic  Process.  — A  measured  volume  of  atmospheric  air  Y,  and 
an  equal  one  of  hydrogen  Y',  are  introduced  into  a  eudiometer,  and  tire 
amount  of  the  given  volume  of  the  mixture  is  Y  +  Y'. 

An  electric  spark  is  transmitted,  and  after  the  explosion  the  gas 
which  remains  is  measured ;  let  its  volume  be  Y"  ;  Y  +  Y'  —  Y"  re- 
presents the  gas  that  has  disappeared  by  the  combustion.  This  gas 
has  passed  into  the  state  of  water,  and  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxyo-en  capable  of  being  entirely  transformed  into  water  contains  ^  of 

Y-f-Y'-Y" 

oxygen.    Therefore  the  volume  Y  of  air  contained   of 

V  +  Y'  -  Y" 
oxygen,  and  Y   of  nitrogen. 

Wo  find  by  this  process,  as  by  the  analysis  made  by  means  of  iDhos- 
pliorus,  that  air  contains  in  a  hundred  parts : 

Oxygen        .       .       .       .       21  volumes. 
Nitrogen      .       .       .       .       79  „ 

MM.  Dumas  and  Boussingault's  Process. — Tn  this  method  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  air  are  proportioned  by  weight.  Moreover,  if 
necessary,  not  only  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but  also  the  carbonic 
anhydride  and  the  vapour  of  water  which  air  contains,  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  experiment. 

The  apparatus  is  composed  (fig.  32),  1st,  of  a  large  globe  A,  furnished  at 
the  upper  part  with  a  brass  neck  having  an  air-tight  stopcock  R,  above 
which  is  fastened  a  bent  glass  tube  B.  2nd.  This  tube  communicates 
through  a  brass  stopcock  R'  fitted,  by  means  of  india-rubber,  with  another 
larger  tube  of  porcelain  placed  on  a  grating  of  sheet  iron  C.  3rd.  The 
porcelain  tube  is  closed  at  the  other  extremity  by  a  stopcock  R",  by  means 
of  which  it  communicates  with  a  series  of  U  and  Liebig's  tubes  full  either 
of  solution  of  potash  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  pumice-stone  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid  or  potash,  or  of  solid  potash,  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  carbonic  anhydride  and  watery  vapour.  Before  tlie 
operation  the  globe  A  is  exhausted,  after  which  its  weight  jj^  is  ascer- 
tained. The  porcelain  tube  is  filled  with  copper  filings,  the  air  exhausted, 
and  its  weight  p'  also  ascertained ;  finally,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  tlie 
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proportions  of  the  water  and  carbonic  anhydride,  the  whole 
potash  and  sulphnric  acid  apparatus  is  likewise  weighed 

This  done,  the  apparatus  is  mounted,  the  tube  containino-  the 

lie  copper  IS  heated  to  redness,  then  the  tap  R"  is  opened''  care 

taken  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  only  ' 

slowly.    When  this  tube  is  full  of  gas, 

which  is  known  by  no  more  air  bubbles 

passing  into  the  bulb-tubes,  the  tap  E'is 

opened.    The  air  then  rushes  into  the 

globe,  and  when  it  ceases  to  pass,  the 

taps  E,  E',  and  E"  are  closed  and  the 

apparatus  is  dismounted. 

The  air,  on  passing  over  the  red-hot 

copper,  leaves  its  oxygen   with  the 

metal,  so  that  the  porcelain  tube  at  the 

end  of  the  operation  contains  all  the 

oxygen  of  the  decomposed  air.  The 

nitrogen  fills  both  this  tube  and  the 

globe  A. 

The  globe  A  full  of  nitrogen  is 
weighed  ;  let  P  be  its  weight ;  P  -  p 
represents  the  weight  of  nitrogen  it 
contains. 

The  porcelain  tube  full  of  nitrogen  is 
also  weighed;  let  P'be  its  weight.  Then 
it  is  exhausted  and  its  weight  P"  again 
determined.  F  -  P"  indicates  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  which  this  tube  con- 
tained, and  in  consequence  the  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  is :  P  —    -f-  P'  _  p". 

On  the  other  hand,  P"  _  p'  repre- 
sents the  weight  of  the  oxygen  fixed  by 
the  copper. 

Finally,  let  us  represent  by  Q  and 
by  Q'  the  weights  of  the  water  and  the 
carbonic  anhydride  condensed  in  the 
tubes  placed  in  the  first  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus. 

The  weight  of  the  air  decomposed 
being  necessarily  equal  to  the  amount 
of  that  of  the  different  elements  consti- 
tuting it,  is  therefore : 


1 9;5 

of  the 

metal- 
being 
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These  numbers  have  only  to  be  transformed  into  volumes  by  taking  as 
bases  the  densities  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

MM.  Dumas  and  Boussingault  have  in  this  manner  demonstrated 
that  air  contains  in  weight : 

Oxygen  23 

Nitrogen  77 


and  in  volumes  : 


Oxygen  .  .  •  •  .  20 • 8 
Nitrogen  79*2 


Carbonic  anhydiide  and  vapour  of  water  enter  into  air  m  variable 
proportions.  This  fluid  contains  a  mean  of  from  3  to  6  parts  ma 
thousand  of  the  first  of  these  bodies,  and  of  the  second,  from  6  to  9  m 

a  thousand.  ,     .       ,    ,  •  t   • .       x  •  „ 

When  after  freeing  air  from  all  the  carbonic  anhydride  it  contains, 
it  is  miied  with  hydrogen,  and  submitted  to  the  electric  spark,  it  is 
stated  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  foinned, 
sufficient  to  give  a  precipitate  in  lime-water.  This  experiment  shows 
that,  besides  carbonic  anhydride,  air  contains  another  combustible 
carbonized  substance  whose  nature  is  unknown.  Traces  of  ammonia 
are  also  found  in  air,  and  M.  Barral  has  in  addition  discovered  the 
presence  of  a  phosphorized  substance. 

After  having  shown  the  invariability  of  the  proportion  existmg 
between  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air,  there  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  these  bodies  are  chemically  combined,  or  simply 


mixed. 


Air 'must  be  considered  as  merely  a  mixture  of  the  gases  without 
combination  for  the  following  reasons :  ,  . 

1st  In  the  combinations  of.gases  a  simple  relation  is  always  observed 
between  the  volumes  of  the  combined  gases  and  that  of  the  compound 
formed  Moreover,  the  combination  is  constantly  accompanied  by 
contraction,  unless  the  two  gases  which  unite  do  not  enter  mto  combi- 
nation in  equal  volumes.  There  is  no  simple  relation  between  the 
volumes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  contained  in  air,  and  the  sum  ot  then 
volumes  represents  exactly  the  volume  of  the  air  without  any  contrac- 

'°2nd.  When  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  equal  to  those  consti- 
tuting air  are  mixed,  air  is  obtained  possessing  all  its  proper  les. 
Nevertheless  the  most  exact  thermometers  cannot  show  any  eleva  ion 
of  temperature,  and  the  most  delicate  electroscopes  show  no  develop- 
ment of  electricity,  while  combination  is  always  accompanied  by  both. 

3rd  In  air  oxygen  and  nitrogen  retain  their  own  solubilities,  and  as 
oxygen  is  more  soluble  than  nitrogen,  air  taken  from  water  contains 
more  oxygen  than  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  This  phenomenon  could 
not  exist  if  air  were  a  combination,  for  then  the  two  gases  which  con 
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rafraoting  power  equal  to  the  airofftatS  tslw^^' 
All-  owes  the  iuvariability  otits  oofrtitution  Sieily  oT!; 
mass  wh,ch  causes  its  variations  to  be  scaroelyapprelwe  TT"' 
owes  It  partly  to  the  action  of  Tco-etatm^  „  i  ■  i  W"=<='»»«-    K  also 
anhydride  under  the  in&  eL  „rs?l '         7^"^  decomposes  carbonic 
to  the  atmosphere.        "eXless  t  „ln  ""^S™ 

r-^iSXrti- 

whf  te^r:  re  S:-:i!'iLr ;~  T"^  ™ 

immense  .^rio^air  I^rr;  nn«t  fteSi^^^"?'  T 
so  that  again  vegetation  alone  will  exist  on  fte  Soho  2 
cent™,  until  it  shall  a  second  tirue  render  tt  att 1^ 

I.e'iyZp-:ir  ^^^^^^  P-ably  all 

may  succeed  each  other.  ^  '  periods 
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METALS. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  classification  of  metals  has  been  quite 
^tificial    it^  was  created  by  M.  Thenard,  and  is  based  on  the  action 
:iSe'at  exercises  on  metallic  oxides,  and  on  ^^^^  1-^^^^^^^^^ 
have  of  decomposing  water  at  more  or  less  elevated  tempeiatuies, 

^^^StS.^:dttwo  sections;  the  first  contaj^ing  those 
wh^^e  oxitles  cannot  b?  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  and  the  second, 
those  whose  oxides  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

First  Section. 

Metals  whose  Oxides  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone. 
This  section  contains  the  five  following  classes  : 

1st  Class.— JlfeiaZs  decomposing  cold  water. 

Potassium.  Barium. 
Sodium.  Strontium.  ^ 

Lithium.  Calcium. 

The  three  first  of  these  have  been  called  alkaline  metals,  and  the 
thie  last,  metals  of  the  alkaline- earths.  To  this  class  cesium  and 
rubidium  must  be  added. 

2nd  Class.— MetoZs  decomposing  water  at  100°. 

Magnesium.  Erbium. 

Cerium.  Terbium. 

Lanthanum.  Zirconium. 

Didymium.  Thorinum. 

Glucinium.  Aluminium. 
Yttrium. 

These  metals  are  generally  known  as  metals  of  the  earths. 
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3rd  GhASS.—Metals  decomposing  water  at  red  heat    nr,^  w,- 

Manganese.  Cobalt. 

Vanadium. 

I^'o^-  Caclminm. 
Nickel.  Chromium. 

4th  GLASS.~Metals  decomposing  water  at  red  heat,  and  not  disenaanina 
hydrogen  from  cold  water  on  contact  with  acids.  "'^''^'"^ 


Tungsten. 

Antimony.  Pelopium. 
Uranium.  Niobium. 
Titanium.  Tantalum. 
Molybdenum.  Osmium. 


5th  Class.— ilfetoZs  tohich  decompose  loater  only  at  a  wlH^  l.nt      a  ,i 
^sengage  hydrogen  from  cofd  water  nndZtV^lLlTf  ^^^^^^ 


Copper.  Bismuth. 
Lead. 


Second  Section. 
Metals  Whose  Oides  can  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone. 

are  j-edwced  6?/  a  mare  intense  heat.  ^'^i'^mtoe,  and  whose  oxides 

Mercury.  Ehodium. 

7tu  Class.— ilfete?s  w/w'cA  cZo  /loi  absorb  m-om^m 

....  ....,0.  water,  and  X.^Sr  rLS^tj, 

Silyf-  Platinum, 
go/^d-  Ruthenium. 
I  alladium.  Iridium. 

This  classification  is  no  longer  sufficient,  for— 

»uohie„a,rer,apfs:/::;?;:,  ru.t;";s=^^^ 

ought  to  bo  placed  bv  the  wVlo  nf  +nr,+  ^  -.  ^ ,    ^"^^^  tiDat  pelopium 
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2na.  Bodies  whicli  have  manifest  analogies  in  their  properties  are 
separated  from  each  other  in  consequence  of  a  difference  observed  in 
characteristics  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  thns  that  bodies  like 
aluminium  and  iron  are  placed  in  different  classes  though  presenting 
very  great  resemblances  to  each  other. 

3rd  Even  from  the  arbitrary  point  of  view  taken  by  its  author, 
this  classification  should  be  revised.  Bodies  such  as  aluminium^and 
magnesium  which  there  appear  as  decomposing  water  at  100  ,  m 
reality  only  decompose  it  at  red  heat,  as  MM.  Sainte-Claire  Deville 
and  Debray  have  demonstrated. 

The  rational  classification  would  be  one  which  would  group  metals 
according  to  their  atomicity.  Leaving  to  one  side  osmium  and  pelo- 
pium  which  to  all  appearance  are  metalloids ;  indium  and  wasium, 
whose  atomicity  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  whose  existence  even  is 
not  certain,  the  following  classification  might  be  adopted : 

1st  Class.  -Momtomic  metals. 
Silver.  Potassium. 
Lithium.  Eubidium. 
Sodium.  Csesium. 

2nd  Class.— jBmiomic  metals. 

Calcium.  Erbium. 
Barium.  Terbium, 
Strontium.  Thorinum. 


Magnesium.  Zinc. 

Cerium.  Cadmium. 

Lanthanum.  Copper. 

Didjmiium.  Mercury. 
Yttrium. 

3rd  Class.— 2riatomic  metals. 

Gold.  Vanadium. 
Thallium. 

4th  G-LASS.—Tetratomic  metals. 

Aluminium.  Cobalt. 

Glucinium.  Nickel. 

Manganese.  Lead. 

Ji-on.  Platinum. 

Chromium.  Palladium. 


5th  Class. — Pentatomic  metals. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  metal  belonging  to  this  class  has  been 
discovered. 
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6th  Class.— Eexatomic  Metals. 

Molybdenum.  Ehodium. 
Tungsten.  Euthenium. 
Iridium. 
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In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  we  said  : 

"This  classification  is  perhaps  rather  bold;  several  metals  are  here 
arranged  as  tetratomic  whose  compounds,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
JMX  ),  have  never  been  obtained,  only  their  compounds  (M^X")  beino- 
known  Several  appear  in  this  class  without  even  their  compounds  of 
this  latter  character  being  known  as  yet.  In  the  6th  class  we  W 
nit  known  ruthenium,  whose  hexachlorides  and  bromides  are 

of  'l^n!,'*"      itTX^^l  *°  ^PP^rent  atomicity 

of  a  body  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  its  real  atomicity,  this  beinJ 
prevented  from  manifesting  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  Weakness  of 
Its  combining  afiinities ;  if,  moreover,  it  be\admitted,  tharwhen  two 
bodies  appear  to  have  a  different  atomicity,  they  may  nevertleless  be 
considered  as  having  an  equal  atomicity  provided  they  present^^^^^^^^^ 

"  Nitrogen,  on  combining  with  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  other  mona- 
to^c  meta  loids,  only  forms  compounds  corresponding  to  the  folula 
(NX  ),  while  phosphorus  foms  with  chlorine  the  compound  rPCP) 
Let  us  suppose  the  acids  which  combine  with  ammonia  and  com 

£ntv      f  r  -*-Sen  would  be  called  tr" 

atomic,  and  phosphorus  pentatomic. 

rnil-hf  l?""^"  ^-7  Pentatomicity  of  phosphorus,  nitrogen 

might  be  considered  as  pentatomic,  and,  in  fact,  this  would  ie  corrfct 
this"  ^       ammoniacal  salts  that  such  is  the  atomidty  of 

salts  were  unknown  and  I  establish  the  IS/of^^^^^^^^ 
basing  my  arguments  on  the  relations  which  thev  nres       +n  !v 
bodies  whose  atomicity  cannot  be  doubted.  ^  ^ 

"  I  also-basing  my  opinion  on  the  fact  that  two  atoms  of  anv 
atomicity  whatsoever,  on  combining  with  one  another  lose  two \inS 
of  their  attractive  power— affirm  that  n  hnr^^r  .,ri„-^i  • 

te  ra  „m,o  m  order  that  the  group  M-  may  have  L  atomSuy  e^fal"  ' 
I  kne>v  hat  my  reasonmg  rests  on  hypothesis.    But  wheals  Thk 
hTp^^r.  "  ^""""^  '  "'"-"'^  -^-thing  hutt 

"My  hypothesis  takes  into  account  all  the  facts  whi'lp  if  ..n 
to  leave  the  old  track,  rejeeti.g  the  old  olassSir^'r^^ara-ld 
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adopting  -a  new  one.  This  alone  entitles  it  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration." 

Since  the  first  edition  was  published,  experience  has  justified  our 
hypothesis.  M.  Kikles,  having  succeeded  in  giving  stability  to  the 
less  stable  metallic  chlorides  by  combining  them  with  ethers,  has  de- 
monstrated the  existence  of  chloride  of  manganese  (MnCr).  The 
tetratomicity  of  manganese  is  therefore  novp-  certain,  and  analogy  no 
longer  allows  us  to  doubt  that  metals  of  the  same  group  are,  like  it, 
tetratomic. 


GENEEAL  PROPERTIES  OF  METALS. 

Metals  are  all  opa<iue ;  but,  like  all  other  properties,  this  one  has  its 
limits.  When  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity  they  become  translucent. 
Thus,  gold  leaf  allows  a  green  light  to  pass  through  it. 

The  colour  of  metals  seen  by  transmitted  light  ought  to  be  comple- 
mentary to  that  seen  when  they  are  viewed  by  reflected  light :  this 
would  cause  us  to  expect  gold  to  have  a  red  colour  when  seen  by  re- 
flected light,  since  red  is  complementary  to  green,  which  conclusion 
appears  contrary  to  the  fact.    Nevertheless,  if  we  cause  a  ray  of  light 
to  bo  reflected  eight  or  ten  times  from  the  surface  of  gold  before  re- 
ceiving it  into  the  eye,  we  perceive  that  the  metal  does  acquire  a  red 
colour,  which  would  not  be  observed  after  only  a  single  reflection,  but 
which,'  notwithstanding,  is  its  true  colour.    The  colour  of  a  body  seen 
:  by  reflection  arises  in  reality  from  the  body  absorbing  rays  the  whole 
of  which  forms  a  shade  complementary  to  that  thus  observed.    If  the 
absorption  of  these  rays  be  easy,  a  single  reflection  is  sufiicient  to  give 
to  the  body  the  shade  it  ought  to  acquire,  but  if  the  absorption  be 
difficult,  the  body  only  acquires  its  definite  colour  after  the  same  ray 
has  been  reflected  several  times.    This  is  the  case  with  gold,  and 
several.other -metals,  such  as  copper,  which  is  bright  scarlet;  silver, 
which  is  yellow  :  zinc,  which  is  indigo  blue ;  iron,  which  is  violet,  etc., 
in  contradiction  to  what  ordinary  observation  appears  to  demonstrate. 

Almost  all  metals  can  crystallize,  and  they  usually  crystallize  m  the 
regular  system,  but  all  have  not  the  same  tendency  to  assume  a  crys- 
talline structure.  Generally  this  tendency  diminishes  with  then- 
tenacity.  Some  metals  may  be  brought  to  the  state  of  thm  leaf  by 
bein-o-  passed  between  rollers,  or  by  hammering  ;  they  are  then  called 
malleable.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  always  break  when  we  try  to 
flatten  them ;  they  are  then  called  brittle.  Only  the  first  can  be 
utilised  in  the  uncombined  state. 

Malleable  metals  can  not  only  be  made  into  sheets,  but  they  can  also 
be  drawn  into  wires.  For  this  purpose  a  hard  steel  plate  is  used  which 
is  pierced  with  holes  diminishing  in  size  by  regular  gradation:  this 
apparatus  has  been  termed  a  draw-plate.  After  having  roughly 
rounded  the  metal,  it  is  made  thinner  at  one  end  either  by  means  ot 
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the  hammor  or  by  filing,  and  this  ond  is  plaeod  in  the  lai-o-Mf '■b„l    •  • 

.rri^^S^-.  'o:^  trzr^-  o^.^^i'^i^tz 

With  certain  metals  we  can  m  even  beyontl  thi,    Tf  „ 
platinum  wire  be  placed  inside'a  eylinderof  si  v  r  afd  thfl,  T 
drawn  throngh  the  draw-plate,  a  wire^s  obtaU  „7adTan,  trlS 
t  that  of  the  onginal  platinnm  wire,  the  outside  of  this  wTetss  Iver 
but  the  centre  is  an  axis  of  platinum :  on  boilin<.  in  nitric  ZTt^' 
sJveris  dissolved,  and  there  remains  a  platinum  wirrof  m'iVe^em: 

Metals  must  possess  tenacity  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  wire  or  tbev 
cannot  resist  the  traction  without  breakino-  and  the  re,,,U  i»'t7  *  ,T 
metals  which  can  be  made  into  thin  leavel  cTnn  ^  Teducea  fol^v 
tine  mres.    In  order  to  distinguish  these  two  BronertierZ  fi  7i 

malleability  and  of  their  greatest  ductffity  ^ 


Oeder  of  greatest  Malleability. 

1.  Gold.  6.  Lead. 

2.  Silver.  7.  Zinc. 

3.  Copper.  8.  Iron. 

4.  Tin.  9.  Nickel. 

5.  Platinum. 


Order  of  greatest  Ductility 

1.  Gold.  6.  Copper, 

2.  Silver.  7.  Zinc, 

3.  Platinum       8.  Tin. 

4.  Iron.  9.  Lead. 

5.  Nickel. 


Generally,  when  metals  are  reduced  into  leaves  or  wiV«c  0  + 
point  they  become  brittle,  and  are  then  JTo  l  V:Z:alTt7s 

and  with  it  their  original  <^^^^:'T^Z^:i^V:X 

All  metals  are  good  conductors  of  heat  a-nA  oir.^+  ■  -u.  ■, 
also  great  differences  between  them  in  thiT^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

On  the  temperature  being  raised  sufficientlv  hip-h  «11  rv,.+  i 
melted.    Until  late  years,  few  of  them  could  h!tf    f  ! 
and  distilled,  but  M.  Lnry  Sainte-Cfe  D^vill  V    "f^'?'*^  "^'"P""" 
aU  by  mean«  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow^i^e    "  "^^^'^^^ 

th  J^ll  r  ""''^^  .""f  ^'^''^^^y  greater  than  that  of  water  but 

the  alkaline  metals  are  an  exception.  vvcuer,  out 

AUoys.— When  two  metals  are  alloyed,  the  properties  of  oil 
are  not  intermediate  between  those  of  he  two TetalT  united 
are  new  and  perfectly  distinct  properties     ThuTf       11       '  7 
harder  than  each  of  the  metals  which  form  it  Ind  its  l    7  ^ 
greater  than  the  mean  density  of  its  cWntTe       Th  7"" 
toHstics  show  that  alloys  are  tL  aofinit:  r^lnsX^ Tis' 
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often  difficult  to  separate  such  compounds  in  a  pure  state  and  to  deter- 
mine their  formulas. 

Most  of  the  compounds  actually  employed  in  manufactures  under 
the  name  of  alloys  containing  tin,  antimony,  or  hismuth,  which  are 
metalloids,  ought  to  cease  to  bear  the  name.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
name  is  of  very  little  importance,  and  as,  without  endangering  the 
theoiy,  we  can  designate  the  compounds  containing  metalloids  hy 
the  same  appellation  as  if  they  only  contained  metals,  we  will  continue 
to  call  these  bodies  alloys  in  order  to  conform  to  the  nomenclature  m 
use. 


First  Olass  (Mon atomic  Metals). 


POTASSIUM  ^1 
Atomic  weight  =  39.    Probable  molecular  weight  =  78. 

Davy  first  obtained  potassium  by  decomposing  a  highly-concentrated 
solution  of  potash  by  means  of  a  powerful  galvanic  batteiy,  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  which  was  plunged  into  mercury  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
that  solution.  The  metal  was  resolved  into  an  amalgam,  and  remained 
pure  when  this  amalgam  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  and  the 
mercury  driven  off.  Later,  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  obtained  the 
metal  by  causing  red-hot  iron  to  act  on  melted  potash.  But  now  this 
body  is  prepared  by  strongly  calcining  in  an  iron  bottle  an  intimate 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  charcoal  (black  flux),  result- 
ing from  the  calcination  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  potassium  distils, 
and  is  received  into  an  apparatus  containing  naphtha : 

(Cg;}0.)    +    20    =    3(00)    +  1} 

Carbonate  Of  Carbon.  0.xlde  of  Potassium, 

potassium.  carbon. 

The  potassium  is  melted  under  oil  of  naphtha  to  purify  it ;  it  is 
filtered  through  a  cloth  which  is  introduced  into  this  oil,  and  finally 

it  is  again  distilled.  . 

Potassium  is  a  white  metal  which  soon  tarnishes  m  the  air;  it  is 
very  soft,  melts  at  58°,  and  its  density  is  0-86.  It  is  one  of  the 
bodies  having  the  greatest  affinity  for  oxygen  of  any  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  though  cesium  and  rubidium  have  still  greater  aflbnity 
for  this  metalloid.  It  absorbs  dry  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
and  combines  with  it  when  hot  still  more  easily.  - 

It  decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  develops 
sufficient  heat  to  produce  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  disengaged. 
The  flame  is  coloured  violet  by  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  ot  potas- 
sium. When  a  globule  of  potassium  is  thrown  on  J^^er,  this  pheno- 
menon of  combustion  is  at  once  observed,  and  the  red-hot  metai 
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floats  on  the  surface  of  the  linuid     Whpn       ^  i 

™all  g,„b„le  of  potas.  ver,  1*%.^  ".e  f  V  ri'; 
drogen  gas,  falls  into  the  oold  water  and  burets  n,,^  ;t  <•  ^' 
,  are  thrown  in  all  directions  by  the  .apou^herp ^d"  ed  ^K"'' 
ease  with  whioh  potassium  oxidij,  obliges '^C  sts  t^  LZ  . 
"  ^^'^^  -^^^  ^  ^  b™"eSirS;U' 

COMBmATIONS  OF  PoTASSIUM  WITH  MoiTATOMIC  METALLOIDS. 

Potassiim  on  uniting  with  monatomic  metalloids  forms  a  sina-]p 
series  of  compounds  answering  to  the  formula  (KR).  ^  know  the 
"ri?e  —  ^^^^^)'  ^^^^odide  ^^ll 

^  Chloride  of  Potassium  (KCl).-This  is  obtained  as  a  refuse  T,rod,,.f 

.jrts:rst^-^^^^^ 

and  59  3  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Fifty  grammes  of  this        ^  n  ' 
powdered,  rapidly  dissolves  in  200^  of  water  contSned     J  }' 
ing         lowering  the  temperature  to  TilT'^''''^     '  ^^'^  ^^^S^" 
Iodide  of  Potassium—This  body  may  be  obtained  by  several  nrn 
cesses,  the  most  simple  of  which  consists  in  dissolving  ioZ.  ^ 
concentrated  solution  of  potash  until  the  liquid TslShtlv  on^^ 
Iodide  of  potassium  is  formed  which  remains  dissolv  J  In/ 

— takest^ta^orn: 

hydrate.  °f  lodate  of  ^  Wn! 

potassium.  potassium. 

the  operation  is  ehanged  into  iodide,  disengaging  o^ygt  '^""S 

lodato  of  Oxygen  t\  , 

potassium.  ^-^Jben.  Iodide  of 

potassium. 

lizS'  °'  "  "  oryslal- 

lodide  of  potassium  may  also  be  prepared  bv  precimlatin„  l, 

iodide  of  Carbonate  of  r„ri>„    .    /  \^  / 

iron.  polasBlum!  Carbonate  of  j„d,j, 

potassium. 
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Iodide  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  colourless  anhj^drous  cubes.  It 
has  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste,  and  is  fusible,  deliquescent,  soluble  in 
alcobol,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  by  dissolving  in  which  it  can  cause 
a  reduction  of  temperature  to  —  24°. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  often  adulterated  with  chloride  of  potassium 
or  sodium.  To  detect  this,  a  small  quantity  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
nitrate  of  palladium  is  added  to  the  solution  till  it  no  longer  causes  any 
precipitation.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  treated  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  this  now  causes  a  precipitate,  it  cannot  arise 
from  iodine,  which  has  been  wholly  eliminated  by  the  salt  of  palladium, 
and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  salt  examined'  contained  a  chloride. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

Bromide  of  Potassium  (KBr).— Bromide  of  potassium  is  prepared 
like  the  iodide,  with  the  single  ditference  that  bromine  is  substituted 
for  iodine. 

Compounds  of  Potassium  with  Polyatomic  Metalloids. 

These  metalloids  combine  with  potassium  in  different  proportions. 
Three  oxides  are  known  (K*0),  (K'O*),  and  (K'O^)*  and  the  sulphides 
(K'S),  (K^SO,  (K^S"),  (K^SO,  and  (K^S^. 

Of  the  three  oxides,  the  two  last  possess  little  stability,  and  on 
contact  with  water  give  potassic  hydrate,  at  the  same  time  disengaging 
oxygen. 

2(K^O0    +    2(ffO)    +  }o)    +  3(^}) 

Tetr-oxldo  Water.  Potassic  Oxygen, 

or  potassium.  hydrate. 

Protoxide  of  Potassium  (K^O).— The  best  method  of  obtaining  this 
body  consists  in  heating  very  dry  hydrate  of  potassium  in  a  silver 
crucible  with  a  quantity  of  potassium  equal  to  that  which  the  hydrate 
contains.  ^    -  tt  i 

Hydrate  of  Potassium.  Protoxide  Hydrogen, 

potassium.  of  potassium. 

Potassium  may  also  be  heated  in  oxygen,  so  as  to  obtain  a  tetr-oxide 
of  this  metal,  and  this  tetr-oxide  may  afterwards  be  calcined  in  a 
silver  crucible  with  a  quantity  of  potassium  equal  to  three  times  that 
which  it  contains. 

1st.     1}       -H       .(g})       =  |}0- 

Potassium.  Oxygen.  Tetr-oxide  of 

potassium. 

2na.  (|}o.)  +     a(|})     =  4(|}0) 

Tetr-oxide  Potassium.  Protoxide 

1     "■■^•"^  of  potassium, 

of  potassium. 

*  H.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  xv.,  p.  276. 
October,  18G1. 


1st 


2nd. 
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Protoxide  of  potassium  is  a  powerful  basio  anhydride  •  it  enter«  i.f 
double  decomposition  with  water  and  with  acids!  giving  a  hvd  ■  t" 
the  first  case,  and  a  potassio  salt  in  the  second.  ^     ^  ""^^ 

{l}0)     4-     (ijo)  .(K|o) 

Protoxide  of  Wafpr  r^  , 

potassium.  Hydrate  of 

potassium. 

Protoxide  of  Acetic  arid  .    .  ^      '  / 

potassium.  Acetic  acid.  Acetate  of  Water 

potassium. 

The  protoxide  of  potassium  is  not  utilized,  its  only  interest  is 
the  anhydride  of  a  powerful  base.  ^  mteiest  is  as 

Hydrate  of  Potassium  (Caustic  Potash)  (KHO)  —Hydrate  of 
^assium,  better  known  as  caustic  potash,  is  one  of  the  ^t  power?u^^ 
bases  known.    It  is  a  white  substance,  havino-  a  hrWhr^ZlZ  } 
a  bulging  acrid  taste,  a  urinous  smell,  Lnd  is  s^o;' to^tL 1 1  h 

Potassic  hydrate  is  only  dehydrated  when  fused  for  .  i 
time  and  at  a  high  temperature;  and  eyen  tht  L  "  ^^^^^^^^^ 
volatilized  without  altering.  The  dehydrated  part,  which  s  prolSde 
of  potassium,  immediately  absorbs  oxygen  from  tL  n  7 
formed  into  the  tetraoxide  of  the  metal  '  "^"^ 

Hydrate  of  potassium  is  yeiy  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  i. 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  disengagement  of  hkt 

poSsstm :  "  "^^^  -  ^-o-PO-d  by 


Potassium.  Water  t,  .     .  ) 


But  this  method  of  preparation  would  be  yery  exnensivp  Pn.of 

Hydrate  of  Carbonate  of  Carhnnnt»  ■     ^  ^ 

lime.  potassium.  ^''"^^'c 

potasli. 

Milk  of  lime  is  poured  into  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassium.    ^Vhen  the  quantity  of  lime  added  is  suificient  for  the 
double  decomposition  to  be  complete  (which  is  known  when  a  sn  .11 
quantity  of  the  filtered  liquor  no  longer  eiferyesces  witWids^  ^ 
left  to  settle :  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited,  and  the  s  it^ic^^ 
potash  has  then  only  to  be  decanted  and  evaporated     Thn  ,.vor^.  T- 

the  sohd  mass  is  melted,  and  poured  into  moulds  poiatea 
As  neither  the  carbonate  of  potassium  nor  the  lime  used  is  pure  the 
potash  contains  numerous  impurities;  in  order  to  purify  it,  the  potash 
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of  commerce  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  solution  evaporated. 
The  impurities  remain  dissolved  in  the  water  which  the  alcohol  con- 
tained, and  form  a  layer,  which  cannot  mix  with  the  alcohol  satu- 
rated with  potash,  and  which  therefore  can  be  easily  separated 
from  it. 

By  means  of  hydrate  of  potash  a  great  number  of  oxygenized 
salts  can  be  formed :  those  we  will  mention  are  the  carbonates,  the 
nitrate,  chlorate,  hypochlorite,  and  sulphates  of  potassium. 

/CO")  \ 

Neutral  Carbonate  of  Potassium  (  -^^  >  OM.— This  salt  is  extracted 

by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  vegetables.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially 
from  the  sulphate  of  potassium  contained  in  sea  water,  by  the 
same  process  as  that  used  to  prepare  carbonate  of  sodium :  but  up  to 
the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  proceeding, 
sulphate  of  potassium  has  not  been  exti-acted  from  sea  water. 

For  laboratory  purposes,  in  order  to  obtain  pure  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, the  bitartrate  (which  is  easily  obtained  pure  by  crystallization) 
is  calcined.  This  salt,  which  is  of  an  organic  nature,  decomposes  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  carbon  (black  flux),  the 
same  as  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  potassium.  The  black  flux 
is  treated  by  water,  the  potassic  carbonate  it  contains  is  dissolved,  the 
solution  is  filtered  to  separate  the  carbon,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Instead  of  the  bitartrate,  the  binoxalate  of  potassium  may  be  used ;  the 
residue  is  then  pure  carbonate  of  potassium,  with  no  traces  of  char- 
coal. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  is  a  white  salt,  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
deliquescent.  Its  reaction  on  test  paper  is  alkaline.  All  acids  decom- 
pose it  with  efiervescence  ;  carbonic  anhydride  is  disengaged,  and  a 
new  salt  of  potassium  is  formed. 

(CK'OO    -f    (SI-POO    =    (SK'O^    +    (H^O)    -1-  (CO') 

Carboimteof  Sulphuric  Sulphate  of  Water. 

potassium.  acid.  potassium.  anhydride. 

We  have  seen  that  when  a  dilute  solution  of  this  salt  is  boiled  with 
hydrate  of  calcium,  double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  and  caustic  potash  are  formed.  If  the  solution  were  concen- 
trated, this  reaction  would  not  be  produced.  In  this  case,  in  fact,  an 
inverse  reaction  takes  place.  Carbonate  of  calcium  boiled  with  a 
highly-concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  gives  hydrate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  potassium. 

Carbonate  of  Hydrate  of  Hydrate  of  ^^arbonf  teof 


lime. 


potassium.  lime.  potassium. 


Vapour  of  water  at  a  high  temperature  partially  transforms  the 
carbonate  into  hydrate  of  potassium. 
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(gfo-)    +    (I}0)    =    2(g}0)    +   (C0=)  • 

Carbonate  Of  Water.    .  Caustic  Carbonic 

potassium.  potasb.  anliydride. 

/CO")     \  .  . 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassiimi  I  K  V  0* ).— This  salt  is  deposited  in 


crystals  when  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  transmitted  through 
a  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  carbonate  : 


+ 


Carbonate  of  Water.  Carbonic  '  Bicarbonate  of 

potassium.  anliydride.  potassium. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms  :  100 
:  parts  of  water  dissolve  23-23  parts  of  it  at  10°,  and  26-91  at  20°. 
\Yhen  boiled  it  loses  water  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  is  converted 
into  neutral  carbonate  : 

^nZLTr^°^  Water.  Carbonic  Neutral  carbonate 

potassium.  anliydride.  of  potassium. 

"When  pure  it  does  not  precipitate  magnesium  salts.  It  is  much 
used  in  medicine. 

mtrate  of  Potassium  (^^'j  O^.— This  is  a  substance  of  very  great 
importance.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder,  and,  besides, 
IS  much  employed  in  medicine,  and  in  numerous  chemical  processes. 

This  salt  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil :  in  Peru  there  is  a 
natural  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and  sand,  from  which  the 
nitrate  is  procured  by  simple  lixiviation.  In  temperate  climates 
natui-e  produces  less,  but  the  soil  contains  nitrates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. By  lixiviating  the  materials  which  contain  these  nitrates  and 
precipitating  the  product  by  carbonate  of  potassium,' potassic  nitrate 
is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  on  evaporating  the  liquor. 

HS)    +    (T}0')    =    (S:|0>)  +2(kONO.) 

Nitrate  of  lime.  Carbonate  of  Carbonate  of '  Nitrate  of 

potassium.  Itae.,  potassfum. 

It  is,  however,  preferable  to  prepare  the  nitrate  of  potassium  by  de- 
composing the  natural  nitrate  of  sodium  procured  from  Peru,  by  chlo- 
ride of  potassium.  For  this  purpose,  equivalent  weights  of  these  two 
salts  are  heated  together  in  a  large  cauldron  containing  water ;  durino- 
the  boiling,  double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  chloride  of  sodium 
and  nitrate  of  potassium  are  formed. 
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Chloride  of  sodium,  being  scarcely  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  the  greatest  part  of  this  salt  is  deposited  during  the  boiling, 
and  removed ;  the  nitrate  of  potassium,  on  the  contrary,  which  is 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  remains  dissolved.  The 
liquor  is  left  to  cool,  when  it  ceases  to  deposit  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  the  nitrate  of  potassium  crystallizes.  As  this  salt  still  contains 
some  chloride  of  sodium,  it  is  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potassium,  which  cannot  dissolve  any  more  of  this  latter 
body,  but  which  takes  up  the  chloride  of  sodium.  In  order  to  obtain 
perfectly  pure  nitrate  of  potassium,  it  must  be  crystallized  several 
times  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  then  allowing  the  liquor 
to  cool. 

Nitrate  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  long  six-sided  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  hexahedral  pyramids,  which  are  always  anhydrous  :  it  melts 
at  350°,  and  does  not  again  crystallize  on  regaining  the  solid  state ;  its 
taste  is  first  fresh  and  cooling,  and  then  bitter  and  salt.  It  is  an 
unstable  body,  easily  yields  its  oxygen  to  combustible  substances, 
and  deflagrates  when  thrown  on  burning  coals  :  on  mixing  it  with 
powdered  charcoal  and  sulphur,  very  combustible  compounds  are 
produced  ;  and,  as  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  and 
carbon  are  gaseous,  these  mixtures,  when  ignited  in  a  limited  space, 
give,  by  the  sudden  expansion,  gi'eat  power  of  projection.  Such 
mixtures  fonn  gunpowder.  The  combustible  property  of  nitrate  of 
potassium  is  often  utilized  in  the  laboratory.  Nitrate  of  potassium  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol;  100  parts  of  water  at  0  dissolve  1*25  parts  of 
the  salt;  at  18°  they  dissolve  29  parts,  and  at  100°,  260  parts.  The 
saturated  solution  contains  315  of  the  salt  to  100  of  water,  and  boils 
at  116°. 

JSTitrate  of  potassium  is  a  very  powerful  diuretic. 
In  commerce  this  salt  is  known  as  saltpetre,  nitre,  and  nitrate 
of  potash. 

Chlorate  of  Potassium  (^^^j  0^.— This  salt  may  be  obtained  by 

transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  through  a  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potash  ;  three  molecules  of  chlorine  and  six  molecules  of  potash 
enter  into  reaction  ;  and  there  are  formed  three  molecules  of  water,  five 
molecules  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  one  molecule  of  chlorate. 

3(g})  +  <l}»)  =  KH|o)  +  a(^4)  +  (Tlo) 

Chlorine.  Caustic  •  Water.  Gbloride  Chloral  e  of 

p^jljisli.  of  potassium.  potassium. 

Potassic  chlorate  being  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  chloride, 
crystallizes  first,  and  it  is  perfectly  purified  by  successive  crystalliza- 
tions. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  transmitting  chlorine  into  milk  of 
lime,  adding  chloride  of  potassium  to  the  liquor,  boiling  for  some  time. 
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tysll''"°''''"^  "  potassium  is  deposited 

In  this  reaction,  the  cUonne  acting  on  the  lime,  first  gives  chloxide 

of  hme  (CaOCP),-^  this  body  on  boiling  gives  chlorate  of  calcium! 

which  enters  into  double  decomposition  with  the  potassic  chloride. 


1st. 


Chloride  Of  Chloride  of  Chlorate  of  cUcium. 

calclnrn. 


Chlorate  Of  calcium.  Chloride  of  Chloride  of  Chlorate  of 

potassium.  calcium.  potisium 

The  chlorate  of  potassium  formed  is  deposited  from  the  solution 
on  cooling. 

Chlorate  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  transparent  anhydrous  hex- 
agonal laminae ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  100  parts  of  water  dissolve 
a".  f  ;  ^1       ' ^""'^^^  temperature.    It  melts  at  400°. 

f*i\7     1  disengages  oxygen,  and  perchlorate 

and  chloride  of  potassium  are  formed. 

o?SS.  ofSl^-n.  — 

If  Still  greater  heat  be  applied,  the  perchlorate  of  potassium  decom- 
poses in  Its  turn  ;  aU  the  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  there  remains  only 
chloride  of  potassium. 

(T}o)    =  .  .(0|) 

Perchlorate  Chloride  of  Oxveen 

ofpotassram.  potaesium.  "-^ygen. 

The  ease  with  which  the  potassic  chlorate  parts  with  its  oxyo-en 
makes  it  veiy  combustible ;  it  fuses  on  glowing  charcoal,  and  foi^s 
with  combustible  subs  ances  detonating  mixtures.    On  mixing  sulZ 
and  chlorate  of  potassium,  pounded  separately,  a  powder  is  obtained 
which  detonates  when  struck  with  a  hammer  obtained, 

.fl'ln?'''tr  "^'^^7*^^  potassium,  sulphur,  and  lycopodium  (veiy 
nflammable  pulverulent  organic  matter),  takes  fire  when  a  drop  If 
mlphunc  acid  is  added.  ^ 

Hypochlorite  of  Potassium  (C]KO).-When,  instead  of  directing  a 
mrrent  of  chlonne  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrate  of 
.otassmm,  it  ,s  directed  through  a  dilute  solution  of  the  same  body 
he  reaction  no  longer  takes  place  between  three  molecules  of  chlorine' 
,nd  s,x  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  but  between  one  molecule  of  chlorine 
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Cll 

Oil  _  , 

Chlorine.  Caustic  Chloride  Hypochlorite  Water, 

potash.  of  potassium.  of  potassium. 


These  two  salts  caBnot  be  separated  from  each  other. 

The  liquor  which  holds  in  solution  this  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and 
chloride  of  potassium  is  known  in  the  arts  as  Javelle  water,  or  solution 
of  chloride  of  potassium.  _      ■.   j  •  i 

Under  the  influence  of  the  weakest  acids,  even  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
it  parts  with  the  whole  of  its  chlorine ;  and  is,  therefore,  employed  as  a 
disinfectant  and  for  bleaching. 

(!4)  +  (k}°)  +  (h"]-)  = 

Chloride  of  Potassic  Sulphuric  acid, 

potassium.  hypochlorite. 

'  ;  ' 

Chloride  of  potash. 

(so:'}o.)  +  (ipo)  +  g 


Sulphate  of 
potassium. 


Water.  Chlorine. 


Neutral  Sulphate  of  Potassium  (^^^'^  O'^).— This  salt  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  sea-water,  but  this  method  is  not  generally  used ;  it  is 
prepared  artificially  by  treating  carbonate  of  potassium  with  sulphuric 
acid:  the  sulphate  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  six-sided 
prisms  terminating  in  hexahedral  pyramids  ;  at  a  high  temperature  it 
melts  without  decomposing  ;  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  10-5  at  12°, 
7  at  26°,  and  3  at  100° ;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Bisulphate  of  Potassium  (SO^"  {^^).-This  salt  may  be  prepared 

by  heating  the  neutral  sulphate  with  half  its  weight  of  normal  sul- 
phuric acid ;  as  soon  as  the  fumes  of  the  sulphuric  acid  cease,  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water.  When  this  hquid  is 
evaporated,  colourless  prismatic  crystals  of  the  bisulphate  of  potas- 


sium 


form. 


(so."{«i) 

Neutral  sulphate  Sulphuric  acid. 

of  potassium. 

As  the  bisulphate  of  potassium  only  decomposes  at  600°,  it  is  used 
in  analyses  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  certain  minerals  which  escape 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  on  account  of  its  boiling  point  being  much 

°  Bisulphate  of  potassium  loses  water  by  heat,  and  is  transformed  into 
disulphate,  which,  heated  still  more,  leaves  sulphuric  anhydride,  and 
returns  to  the  state  of  neutral  sulphate. 


1st. 


2nd. 


CHAEACTEEISTICS  OF  POTASSIC  SALTS. 

'S0^"{0K1 


+ 


Bistilphate  of 
of  poUissium. 

r  Potassic 
disulphate. 


Water. 


Disulphate  of 
potassium. 


=  (SO 


,( 0K\ 

iok; 


+ 


Neulral  sulphate 
of  potassium. 


Sulphuric 
anhydride. 


c  ttuuyariae. 

•    Monosulphide  Of  Potassium  (K^S).-The  monosulphide  of  potas 
.  mm  IS  obtained  by  dividing  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium  into 
.  ^:;P^^«^^^^:^*i°g       part  by  bydrosulphnric  acid,  and 

'         f       1     f  '"^"'^^^    l^y^^^^lphicle  of  potas- 

sium as  produced,  wbicb  on  contact  with  the  hydrate  of  the  same 
I  metal,  gives  water  and  monosulphide. 


1st. 


VO^Z'  Hydrosulphuric  Hydrosu.pha.e  Nyjer. 


Hydrosulphuric 
acid 


Hydrosulphate 
of  potassium. 


Hydrate  of 
potassium 


Hydrosulphate 
of  potassium. 


Sulphide  of 
potassium. 


Water. 


(KHO) 

Hydrate  of  potassium. 

(KHS) 

Hydrosulphide  of  potassium. 


The  monosulphide  of  potassium  is  to  the  corresponding  hydrosul- 
:phide,  what  the  oxide  of  potassium  is  to  caustic  potash.  ^ 
(K'O) 

Oiide  of  potassiimi. 

(K^'S) 

Siilphide  of  potassium. 

The  hydi-osulphide  of  potassium  being  a  powerful  sulpho-base  the 
nonosulphide  of  this  metal  is  a  basic  anhydrosulphide 

Characteristics  of  Potassic  Salts.-These  salts  are  recognized  bv 
-he  following  characters.  *^t,ui^ea  oy 

1st.  Alkaline  carbonates  do  not  precipitate  them 

2nd.  In  presence  of  tartaric  acid,  their  solutions  give  a  bitartrate 

Jird.  Hydrofiuosilicic  and  perchloric  acids  precipitate  them ;  the  preci 
1  ate  formed  by  the  former  is  gelatinous  and  assumes  a  beautiful  white 
olour  when  dried  m  free  air. 

4th.  The  bichloride  of  platinum  causes  the  formation  of  a  yellow 
recipitato  of  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium.     If  Z 
.lution  be  greatly  diluted,  a  little  alcohol  must  be  added  for  tlie  pre 
.pitate  to  foi-m.    This  double  chloride  decomposes  when  heated  nto 
ilonde  of  potassium  and  spongy  metallic  platinum. 

5th.  Sulphate  of  potassium  is  anhydrous,  and  remains  unchano-ed 
I  the  air,  and  the  carbonate  is  deliquescent. 
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SODIUM 

Atomic  weight  =  23.   Probable  molecular  weight  =  46. 

Sodium  so  much  resemWes  potassium  that  to  give  the  history  of  one 
is  almost  to  give  that  of  the  other.  The  affinities  are  of  the  same 
nature,  except  that  those  of  sodium  are  a  little  weaker.  Like  potas- 
sium, it  decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  luit  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  produced  being  less,  the  hydrogen  does  not 
ignite  unless  the  water  have  gum  added  to  it,  so  that  the  metal, 
being  no  longer  able.to  move  on  its  surface,  does  not  lose  its  heat  so 

"^""in^physical  properties  also  they  much  resemble  each  other.  Sodium 
melts  at  90°,  has  a  density  equal  to  0-972,  and  is  soft  at  the  ordinary 

*^ThriSeparation  is  the  same,  with  the  slight  difference  that  the 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  carbon  need  not  be  so  intimate  as 
that  of  the  carbonate  of  potassium  and  carbon.  It  may  be  prepared 
directly  by  mixing  the  two  bodies  after  they  have  been  pulverized. 

Sodium  also  combines  with  biatomic  metalloids  :  with  sulphur  it 
gives  the  same  compounds  as  potassium ;  with  oxygen,  like  this  latter 
metal,  it  gives  a  protoxide  (Na^O)  and  a  binoxide  (Na^O^ ;  the  tetr- 
oxide  (Na^O^)  which  would  correspond  to  the  tetroxide  of  potassium 

has  not  yet  been  obtained.  .    -n  f 

A  basic  hydrate  and  numerous  salts  correspond  to  the  protoxide  ot 
sodium  as  in  the  case  of  potassium.  ^  _ 

Of  all  the  sodic  compounds,  the  only  ones  which  require  our  atten- 
tion are :  the  chloride,  hydrate,  neutral  sulphate  and  acid  sulphate, 
neutral  carbonate,  bicarbonate  and  sesquicarbonate,  the  nitrate,  borate, 

and  hypochlorite.  r^,  .  ,   ,  i 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (Common  Salt)  (NaCl).-This  body  can  be  pre- 
pared artificially  by  saturating  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  sodium  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  submitting  sodium  to  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  chlorine.  But  this  is  unnecessary;  the  chloride  ot 
sodium  exists  in  nature  in  such  very  great  abundance  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  produced  artificially,  it  is  the  primitive  substance  from  which 
all  the  compounds  of  sodium  are  obtained. 

Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes  which  are  grouped  m  smaU 
pyramids  hollow  in  the  interior.  Its  crystals  do  not  contain  any 
water  of  crystallization ;  when  exposed  to  heat  they  decrepitate  and 
then  melt,  and  are  reduced  to  vapour  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently 

^^Tlfe^  density  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  2-13.  One  part  of  this  body 
requires  2-79  of  water  at  13°  to  dissolve  it,  and  2-45  at  the  boihng 
temperature.    Its  solubility  is  therefore  hardly  gi-eater  m  hot  than  m 
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cold  watei>.  At  - 12°  a  concentrated  solution  deposits  prismatic  crvst«l« 
contam.ng  two  molecules  of  water  whose  formula  is  2  an 

Pure  chloride  of  sodium  is  not  deliquescent  unless  the  hygrometer 
marks  more  than  86°,  but  the  presence  of  chloride  of  magnesfum  gfve 
It  the  property  of  attracting  the  moisture  of  the  air  much  below  this 

kSrsiu.      " ^^-^  - 

ExTRACTio.^  OF  Chloride  OF  SoDiUM.-Chloride  of  sodium  exists  in 
salt  water  and  m  some  salt  springs,  and  besides  there  are  considerable 
deposits  m  the  earth  known  as  rock  salt  mines.    The  best  known  are 
those  of  ^\ielitzka  in  Poland  and  Cardona  in  Spain,  but  there  are 
other  important  beds  in  Sicily  and  in  the  republic  of  New  Granada. 
\\  Hen  rock  salt  is  pure,  it  is  extracted  by  shafts  and  galleries  like 
other  minerals,  and  it  is  then  pulverized  and  made  fit  for  sale.  When 
It  IS  impui-e,  It  IS  dissolved  in  the  mine  by  means  of  fresh  water,  and 
then  puiified  hy  mystallization.    Whatever  may  be  the  processes  used 
to  bring  the  fresh  water  into  the  mine,  and  to  remove  the  salt  water 
this  latter  must  be  concentrated  for  the  salt  to  crystallize;  this  con- 
centration takes  place  in  pans  disposed  so  that  they  lose  as  little  heat 
as  possible.    During  the  concentration,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  small 
crystals  ;  m  order  to  obtain  it  still  purer,  the  crystallization  is  disturbed 
by  stirring  the  liquid  with  a  small  rod,  which  at  the  same  time  serves 
to  extract  the  salt  already  deposited.  After  some  time,  the  pans  become 
covered  with  a  layer  of  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  lime,  which 
compels  the  work  to  be  stopped  for  its  removal,  because  as  soon  as  a 
rather  thick  layer  is  formed  it  prevents  the  transmission  of  heat.  Sea 
water  from  which,  the  salt  is  deposited  contains  the  chlorides  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium. 

When  the  salt  is  extracted  from  salt  springs,  the  water  must  first  be 
concentrated  ;  it  would  be  too  poor,  and  require  too  much  fuel  for  its 
concentration  by  heat  to  be  profitable.  This  concentration  is  effected 
by  means  of  what  are  called  gi-aduation  buildiugs 

:    These  buddings  (fig.  33,  p.  214)  are  only  a  kind  of  wall  formed  of 
bundles  of  faggots  held  together  by  wooden  frames.  The  whole  is  covered 
with_  a  shed.    They  are  placed  on  clayed  soil  surrounded  by  stones 
forming  a  large  basin.    Their  direction  is  such  that  they  are  ex' 
coimty*  "  *°  '"""^   ordinarily  prevailing   in  the 

A  trench  which  surrounds  the  top  of  each  wall  allows  the  water 
pumped  up  to  flow  by  side  openings  on  to  the  bundles  of  fao-o-ots 
This  water  descends  into  the  lower  basin,  and  in  passing  throuo-h 
these  bundles  presents  a  large  surface  for  evaporation.  After  having 
3cing  transmitted  thus  through  five  or  six  successive  buildino-g  the 
rtrater  is  generally  rich  enough  to  be  concentrated  in  the  pans.  ' 

This  concentration  is  made  in  the  manner  described  when  speaking 
)f  rock  salt.  Nevertheless,  as  here  the  waters  are  less  pure,  the  work 
s  divided  into  two  operations. 
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In  the  first  (sclilotage)  the  liqxiid  is  hoiled  briskly,  which  produces  the 
separation  of  a  double  sulphate  of  sodium  and  calcium  (schlot),  which 
is  taken  away  as  it  forms.  When  the  chloride  of  sodium  commences 
to  deposit,  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  prevent  the  suljjhate  of 
magnesia  crystallizing  at  the  same  time.  As  the  concentration  pro- 
ceeds, the  mother  liquors  become  charged  with  different  salts,  till  at 
last  the  salt  which  deposits  is  impure,  when  the  mother  liquor  is 
thrown  away  and  the  operation  is  recommenced. 


Fig.  33. 


This  process  may  be  improved  by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  lime, 
at  the  commencement,  to  the  liquors.  Calcium  takes  the  place  of 
magnesium,  which  abounds  in  these  waters  in  the  state  of  chloride  and 
sulphate,  and  magnesic  hydrate  precipitates.  The  calcium  passes  to 
the  state  of  chloride  and  sulphate  ;  sulphate  of  sodium  is  also  present, 
with  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  enters  into  double  decomposition, 
the  products  being  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

A  double  sulphate  of  sodium  and  lime  (schlot)  is  deposited  during 
the  schlotage,  and  when  the  formation  of  salt  is  commenced,  the  liquors 
are  freed  from  the  salts  of  magnesia,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
operation. 

The  chloride  of  sodium  may  also  be  extracted  from  sea  water. 

Al  high  tide  the  water  is  brought  into  a  large  basin  of  800  to  1000 
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square  metres  of  surface,  and  of  60  centimetres  to  2  metres  in  denth 
It  IS  al  owed  to  remain  in  the  basin  until  it  gets  heated  and  deposits  the 
impurities  held  m  suspension.  ^ 

The  water  is  then  brought  by  a  subterranean  canal  into  a  series  of 
basins  whose  depth  is  from  25  to  45  centimetres,  and  the  superficial 
ai-ea  about  400  square  metres.  These  basins  communicate  with  each 
other  by  small  openings,  and  as  the  inclination  is  very  sli-ht  the 
water  only  runs  through  them  extremely  slowly 

^  After  leaving  this  first  series  of  basins,  the  water  passes  by  a  trench 
into  a  second  series  of  only  eight  basins,  the  surface  of  which  is 
less  extended  than  that  of  the  preceding  series. 

After  passing  this  second  series,  the  water  goes  into  a  third  formed 
ot  lour  basins,  the  surface  of  which  is  as  extended  as  that  of  the  prpced- 
mg  eight.  Here  the  water  is  sufficiently  concentrated  ;  small  trenches  at 
the  sides  aUow  it  to  pass  into  spaces  placed  to  the  right  and  left  where 
tne  salt  IS  deposited. 

This  salt  is  placed  in  a  heap  formed  like  a  truncated  cone,  sur- 
mounted  by  a  spherical  top.  This  heap  is  covered  with  clay  ti  pre- 
seive  It  ft-om  the  rain,  while  the  mass  is  maintained  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  humidity  to  cause  the  deliquescent  salts,  as  chloride  of  magnesium 
to  liquefy  and  run  nito  tiie  trenches  situated  at  the  lower  pJt  of  the 
heap  The  chloride  of  sodium  thus  obtained  is  in  smdl  greyish 
crystals  In  order  to  purify  it  and  render  it  white,  it  must  be  lashed 
with  water  saturated  with  sea  salt,  which  dissolves  its  impurities  only 

Ihe  mother  hquois  from  which  sea  salt  is  extracted  also  contah^ 
other  salts  M  Balard  has  shown  that  sulphate  of  potassium  may 
also  be  extracted,  but  the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit-uHo 
thT^nth     r^"""'/^'-  -Ip^^ate  of  pofassium  from 

France      '  extensively  carried  on  ^ 

U-eutral  Sulphate  of  Sodium  (Glauber's  Salts)  ( SO'"  /   xhis 

salt  is  prepared  by  heating  chloride  of  sodium  with  sulphu/ic  acid^ 
hydrochloric  acid  is  also  produced  in  this  reaction. 

Chloride  Sulphuric  acid.  SulohafP  of  tt  ^  ^ 

ofsodiian.  ompnate  of  Hydrochloric 

todium.  acid. 

Sulphate  of  sodium  is  insoluble  in  alcohol :  100  narfs  nf  wo+ 
dissolve  50-65  at  32°,  and  do  not  dissolve  nio;e  thL'S  65ltTo3" 
Its  solubility  increases  from  0^  to  33°,  and  decreases  from  33°  as  the 
temperature  rises ;  we  have  already  seen  {see  Solubility)  how  this 
curious  fact  may  be  exjilained.  ^ow  tnis 

JVe  can  very  easily  obtain  a  highly-supersatui-ated  solution  of  this 

Sulphate  ot  sodium  is  deposited  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  large 
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four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  dihedral  summits.  These  crystals 
contain  ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  their  formula  is 


SO'"P;;+10aq.j 

It  may  also  be  obtained  crystallized  with  different  quantities  of 
water,  by  varying  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  deposited  from  its 
solution. 

Sulphate  of  sodium  effloresces  in  the  air,  giving  off  water :  when 
heated  it  undergoes,  first,  aqueous  fusion ;  then  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation evaporating,  the  salt  again  becomes  solid.  At  a  much  higher 
temperature  it  undergoes  igneous  fusion. 

Sulphate  of  sodium  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  purgative  ;  in 
manufactures  it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 

Bisulphate  of  Sodium  (S0^"{^^j_j  +  2  aq.).-This  salt  is  prepared 
by  means  of  neutral  sulphate  of  sodium,  like  the  bisulphate  of  potassium, 
from  the  neutral  sulphate  of  that  metal.  Its  properties  are  the  same 
as  those  of  bisulphate  of  potassium. 

Neutral  Carbonate  of  Sodium  (cO"  |g^^).-Carbonate  of  sodium, 

which  is  the  foundation  of  a  gi-eat  number  of  sodic  compounds,  was  for- 
merly extracted  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables  that  grow  on  the  sea-coast. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  prepared  by  means  of  the  sulphate  which  is 
obtained,  as  we  have  just  seen,  by  means  of  the  chloride  of  sodmm. 
In  order  to  transfonn  the  sulphate  into  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  first 
of  these  salts  is  heated  in  oval  furnaces,  after  having  been  intimately 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  coal.  Sulphide  of  sodium  is  formed 
by  the  reaction  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal  on  the  sulphate  of  sodium. 

(BO-iS)   +  =    <C0.)   +  («:}S) 

Sulphate  Of  sodium.  Carbon.  Carbonic  ^"^L^.;?^"^ 

^  anhydride.  sodium. 

The  sulphide  of  sodium  then  reacts  on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
o-ives  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  sulphide  of  calcium,  the 
fatter  of  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

SuloWdeof  Carbonate  of  Carbonate  of  Sulphide 

Sm  .lime.  sodium.  of  calcium. 

Water  is  used  to  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  separate  it 
from  the  sulphide  of  calcium ;  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  the  alka- 
line salt  is  crystallized.  According  to  M.  Scheurer-Kestner,  who  has 
recently  studied  this  question,  the  definite  equation  of  the  formation  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  would  be  the  following  :— 


1st. 


2nd. 


Sulphate  of 
sodium. 

5(Na*S) 


HYDEATE  OF  SODIUM. 
+    100    =    5(Na^S)  + 


100  = 

Carbon. 


4- 


Sulphide 
of  sodium. 


7(CaOO^) 

Carbonate 
of  calcium. 

+  2(CaO) 

Lime. 


Sulphide  of 
sodium. 

=  5(Na*C0'*) 

Carbonate  of 
sodium. 


10(OO«) 

Carbonic 
anhydride. 

+  5(Cab^ 

Sulphide 
of  calcium. 


2(00^) 

Carbouio 
anhydride. 


SClfoo 


The  process  we  have  just  described  is  known  as  Leblanc's. 
^  The  carbonate  of  sodium  thus  furnished  is  not  pure  :  in  order  to  render 
it  so  a  concentrated  solution  is  made,  which  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a  current  of  carbonic  gas.    The  impurities  remain  dissolved,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  alkaline  salt  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  very 

i  pure  bicarbonate,  answering  to  the  formula  (C0"-j^^^^,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  reaction  analogous  to  that  described  when  speaking  of 
bicarbonate  of  potassium. 

Bicarbonate  of  sodium  when  gently  heated  loses  carbonic  anhydride 
and  water,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  very  pure  neutral  carbonate,  as  the 
following  equation  shows  : — 


< 


+ 


Bicarbonate  of 
sodium. 


Water. 


Carbonic 
anhydride. 


Carbonate  of 
sodium. 


Carbonate  of  sodium  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  100  parts  of  water  at 
10°  dissolve  12-1  of  the  salt;  51-7  at  38°,  and  45-5  at  104°  The 
solubility  of  this  salt,  like  that  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  augments  first 
and  decreases  afterwards  as  the  temperature  is  raised.*  ' 
Carbonate  of  sodium  crystallized  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
contains  10  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization ;  its  formula  is 


(co 


jONa 


jONa  +       ^^-j-  eflSorescent,  an^  when  heated,  first  un- 

dergoes aqueous,  and  afterwards  igneous  fusion. 

Bicarbonate  of  Sodium  fcO"  j^Jg^.-^We  have  seen  how  this  salt  is 

prepared;  it  exists  naturally  in  the  Vichy  waters,  and  is  used  in 
medicine. 

,  Sesquicarbonate  of  Sodium.— Certain  lakes  in  Hungary  and  Ame- 
rica contain  a  carbonate  of  sodium  known  under  the  name  of  natron  or 
salt  of  trona,  and  which  has  for  formula 

Hydrate  of  Sodium  (^^||  ^^.-Hydrate  of  sodium  is  prepared  by 
neans  of  the  carbonate,  like  hydrate  of  potassium.    It  is  a  powerful 
*  These  numbers  are  applied  to  the  carbouates  supposed  to  bo  anhydrous. 
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base,  having  the  same  properties  and  the  same  uses  as  hydrate  of 
potassium, 

Nitrate  of  Sodium         |  0^. — Nitrate  of  sodium  (cubic  nitre)  is 

formed  in  considex'able  beds  in  Peru.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent 
rhombohedral  prisms ;  it  has  a  cooling  saline  taste,  and  is  somewhat 
deliquescent,  which  prevents  it  being  powdered ;  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  23  p.  at  10°,  and  218-5  at  119°  ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  its 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  nitrate  of  potassium. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  nitric  acid. 


Borate  of  Sodium 


\ 


B'" 
B'" 

B'" 


O 
ONa 

\  ONa 

]  0" 


y  +  10  ac[. 


=  (BWO''+  lOaq.) 


Formerly  the  borax  used  in  Europe  was  procured  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  of  certain  lakes  in  Asia.  It  was  known  as  tincal, 
corresponded  to  the  above  formula,  and  was  presented  under  the  form 
of  prisms. 

Borax  is  now  prepared  artificially,  when  it  only  contains  five  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization,  and  crystallizes  in  octahedra. 

Melted  borax  dissolves  metallic  oxides,  and  its  viscidity  causing  it  to 
act  as  a  varnish,  it  preserves  substances  with  which  it  is  heated  at  a 
higli  temperature,  from  oxidation.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  borax  pre- 
serves the  surface  of  metals  very  bright,  and  thus  renders  easy  the 
soldering  of  iron  with  copper,  and  gold  with  certain  alloys. 

Boiax  is  also  used  in  testing  by  the  blowpipe  ;  on  dissolving  metallic 
oxides,  it  assumes  certain  characteristic  colours. 

The  crude  borax  or  tincal  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tions.   The  following  is  the  mode  used  to  prepare  artificial  borax : 

In  a  wooden  vat  lined  with  lead,  and  heated  by  steam,  1200  kilo- 
grammes of  crystallized  carbonate  of  sodium  are  dissolved  in  a  quantity 
of  water,  which,  added  to  that  arising  from  the  condensation  of  the 
vapour,  has  a  weight  of  about  2000  kilogrammes.  When  the  solution 
is  completed,  1000  kilogrammes  of  the  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany  are 
gradually  added.  A  strong  efi"ervescence  takes  place,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride is  disengaged,  and  borate  of  sodium  is  formed. 


Carbonate  of 
sodium. 


Boracic  acid. 


B'"  \  ONa 

^  0 
^  ]ONa 
B'"  0 

jO" 

Borate  of  sodium. 


+  (COO  +  6(^}0) 


Carbonic 
anhydride. 


Water. 
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Wlien  the  liquid  marks  21°  bv  Baume's  areometer,  tlie  saturation  is 
regarded  as  complete  ;  it  is  left  To  deposit  during  twenty-four  hours  • 
then  by  means  of  a  low  tap  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  into  shallow 
leaden  tubs,  where  crystallization  soon  takes  place  :  the  slower  the 
crystallization,  the  more  voluminous  are  the  crystals.  They  are  in  the 
form  of  prisms,  and  contain  ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization : 
this  large  quantity  of  water  which  the  prismatic  crystals  of  borax 
contain  makes  its  carriage  expen«ive,  therefore  octahedral  borax  is 
preferred,  as  containing  only  half  the  quantity  of  water.  In  order 
to  obtain  borax  in  octahedra,  a  solution  of  the  salt  is  made,  mark- 
ing 30°  or  32°  by  Baume's  areometer,  and  left  to  crystallize  at  a 
temperature  of  from  56°  to  79°. 

Borax  has  been  improperly  called  borate  of  soda;  it  is  really  not  a 
simple  borate,  but  the  disodic  salt  of  the  second  anhydride  of  a  tetra- 
boracic  acid. 
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2nd  anhydride  of 
tetraboracic  acid 
(unknown). 


Sodium.  Hydrogen. 


B'" 

"0 

B"'j0Na 
+  0 
B"'{  ONa 

B'"  ]  0" 

Disodic  salt 
of  the  2nd  tetraboracic 
anhydride  (borax). 


Hyposulphite  of  Sodium.— When  we  spoke  of  the  acids  of  sulphur 
we  saw  that  this  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  neutral  sulphite  of  sodium 
with  sulphur,  filtering  and  crystallizing.  The  neutral  sulphite  used  for 
this  purpose  may  be  prepared  by  dividing  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
into  two  parts,  supersaturating  one  part  by  a  current  of  anhydrous 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  then  adding  the  other  part. 


Ist. 


2nd. 


Caustic  soda. 


+  (soo  =  (so"|gg^) 


(so-jON^) 

Acid  sulphite  of 
sodium. 


+ 


Sulphurous 
unhydride. 

(h[°) 

Caustic  soda. 


Acid  sulphite  of 
sodium. 

Neutral  sulphite 
of  sodium. 


+ 


(h}o) 

Water. 
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The  hyposulphite  of  sodium  crystqjlizes  in  voluminous  crystals ;  it 
is  bitter,  and  easily  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its 
crystals  contain  water  of  crystallization  :  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
it  first  undergoes  aqueous  fusion,  then  becomes  anhydrous,  and  finally 
is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  pentasulphide  of  sodium. 

Hyposulphite  of  Peutasulphide  Sulphate  of  sodium, 

sodium.  ofsodiimi. 

When  treated  by  an  acid,  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium  gives  rise  to  a 
disengagement  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  a  deposit  of  sulphur : 

2(s.0"{g^;:)    +    2(S0"{P    =  2(sO"{gS) 

Hyposulphite  of  sodium.  Sulphuric  acid.  ■  Sulphate  of  sodium. 

+      KsO'j      +    1}    +  2(g}0) 

Sulphurous  Sulphur.  Water, 

anhydride. 

The  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  dissolves  the  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  of  silver. 

It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 

Hypochlorite  of  Sodium  (ClNaO). — This  salt  has  not  been  obtained 
in  a  pure  state,  but  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  hypo- 
chlorite of  sodium  is  prepared  by  a  similar  process  to  that  used  to 
obtain  Javelle's  water.  This  mixture,  which  is  called  chloride  of  soda, 
or  Labaraque's  solution,  has  the  same  propeities  and  the  same  uses  as 
Javelle's  water ;  it  is  xxsed  as  a  disinfectant  and  for  bleaching. 

Characteristics  of  Sodic  Salts. — Sodic  salts  are  known  by  the 
following  characters : 

1st,  Like  the  salts  of  potash,  their  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by 
alkaline  carbonates. 

2nd.  The  sulphate  crystallizes  with  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
efflorescent ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  carbonate. 

3rd.  Bichloride  of  platinum  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  soda, 
even  in  presence  of  alcohol,  notwithstanding  Orfila's  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  who  must  have  operated  with  impure  reagents,  or  on  solu- 
tions extremely  concentrated. 

4th.  The  salts  of  soda  are  not  precipitated  by  tartai'ic,  perchloric 
or  hydrofluosilicic  acids. 

5th.  They  give  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  with  the  bimetau- 
timoniate  of  potassium.  This  reagent  ought  to  be  washed  before 
being  employed,  that  it  may  not  contain  alkali  in  excess,  otherwise 
the  precipitate  will  not  form  for  a  long  time. 

6th.  Periodic  acid  also  gives  a  precipitate  of  periodate  of  sodium 
(INaO*)^  (Na^O)  with  the  concentrated  solutions  of  salts  of  soda. 


SILVER. 
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LITHIUM,  RUBIDIUM,  CESIUM. 

These  three  metcals  are  of  too  little  importance  of  themselves  to  be 
studied  in  a  work  like  this.  We  will  only  say  a  few  words  concernino- 
the  analytic  method  which  caused  MM.  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  the  two  latter,  and  which  guided  them  in  the  opera- 
tions they  devised  to  isolate  these  metals.  This  method  has  received 
the  name  of  spectrum  analysis. 

^\e  know  that  when  a  luminous  ray  is  decomposed  by  a  prism,  the 
diflerent  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  obtained.    To  these  colours  united 
the  name  of  spectrum  is  given. 

_  When  a  volatile  metallic  compoxmd,  a  chloride  for  instance,  is  placed 
m  the  flame  of  a  taper,  the  spectrum  of  this  flame  is  transformed  and 
different  coloured  rays  are  observed.  The  colour  and  the  disposition 
of  the  rays  produced  by  a  metal  being  always  the  same,  the  spectra  of 
the  different  metals  have  been  determined  by  experiments.  Therefore, 
by  examining  the  spectrum  which  a  given  substance  furnishes,  it  is 
possible  to  know  the  metals  it  contains. 

M.  Bimsen  and  M.  Kirchoff  having  found  in  the  spectrum  furnished 
by  the  residue  of  the  evaporation  of  certain  mineral  waters,  rays  which 
do  not  belong  to  any  known  metal,  suspected  the  existence  of  one  or 
two  new  ones,  and  they  were  able  to  isolate  cesium  and  rubidium. 

In  the  experiments  which  they  performed  for  the  separation  of  these 
bodies  the  spectrum  still  served  as  guide.  When  they  submitted  their 
matter  to  reactions  which  divided  the  substances  contained  in  it  into 
different  groups,  the  spectrum  indicated  in  which  of  these  groups  the 
body  sought  for  was  to  be  found. 

Eubidiiun  and  cesium  have  properties  much  resembling  those  of 
potassium,  but  they  are  more  electro-positive  than  potassium. 


SILVER  ^1 1 

Atomic  weight  =  108.*  Molecular  weight  =  216. 

Silver  is  found  native,  but  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
amount  required.     The  metal  is  generally  extracted  from  its  sulphide 

Ihe  metallurgic  operations  which  this  extraction  necessitates  are 
loo  complicated  for  us  to  speak  of  them  in  detail.  Sulphide  of  silver 
IS  transformed  into  double  chloride  of  silver  and  sodium  on  which 
mercury  is  made  to  act.  The  mercury  then  assumes  the  state  of 
chloride,  and  liberates  silver,  with  which  it  forms  an  amal-am  and 
the  si  ver  is  extracted  from  this  amalgam  by  distillation.  Sometimes 
the  silver  is  precipitated  from  its  chloride  by  iron,  and  the  mass  is  then 
agitated  with  mercury,  in  order  to  produce  the  amalgamation. 

*  107-93  accortling  to  M.  Stas'  latest  rescarclies. 
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In  the  first  of  these  processes,  which  is  the  American  method,  the 
amalgamation  and  the  reduction  go  on  together,  and  the  operation  is 
conducted  in  the  cold  ;  in  the  second,  which  is  practised  at  Freyberg  in 
Germany,  the  amalgamation  and  the  reduction  are  two  separate  opera- 
tions, and  the  chlorination  takes  place  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

Silver  appears  to  be  white,  though  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour  when  a_ 
ray  of  light  is  reflected  several  times  from  its  surface.  It  has  a  remark- 
able lustre,  and,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  is  the  most  malleable  of  all 
metals;  it  is  also  very  ductile  and  has  great  tenacity.  It  fuses  at 
about  1000°  centigrade.  When  slowly  cooled  after  melting,  it  crys- 
tallizes in  large  octahedra.  It  may  be  distilled  by  means  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  ;  its  vapours  assume  a  green  colour. 

The  density  of  silver  is  10-4743. 

Melted  silver  absorbs  oxygen,  which  is  disengaged  as  the  temperature 
is  lowered.  This  is  a  simple  solution  of  oxygen  in  the  liquid  silver, 
and  not  a  combination  ;  if  the  silver  be  slightly  alloyed  with  gold  or 
copper,  it  loses  this  property. 

Silver  is  naturally  soft,  but  it  acquires  hardness  when  alloyed  with 
copper.  For  this  reason,  it  is  combined  with  small  quantities  of  this 
metal,  in  the  arts,  in  order  to  work  it  with  greater  ease.  The  propor- 
tions of  copper  which  may  be  added  to  silver  are  fixed  by  law.  In 
England,  the  coinage  (standard  silver)  contains  7'5  per  cent,  of 
copper,  in  France  it  contains  10  per  cent. 

Silver  oxidizes  neither  in  cold  nor  hot  air,  but  the  presence  of  ozone 
causes  it  to  oxidize. 

Tlydrosulphuric  acid  blackens  silver,  and  in  this  case  a  sulphide  of 
silver  and  hydrogen  are  produced. 

i|}  ^  (h}«)  =  1}  +  (a|}^) 

silver  Hydrosulphurio         Hydrogen.  Sulphide  of 

acid.  silver. 

Sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  on  silver  unless  it  be  concentrated  and 
boiling,  when  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulphate  of  silver  are  pro- 
duced. 

sulphuric  acid.  Silver.  Sulphate  of  Water.  Suiphu..«B 

Nitric  acid  acts  on  silver  when  cold,  and  still  more  so  when  liot, 
producing  nitrate  of  silver  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

8e°H»  +  Kill)  =  «Ca.» 

Nitric  acid.  Silver.  Nitrate  of  silver. 

4-    4(g}o)    +  2(N0) 

Water.  Binoxide 
of  nitrogen. 
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At  a  red  heat  silver  decomposes  hydrochloric  acid,  formina;  chloride 
of  silver,  and  liberating  hydrogen  : 

111  +  <cif)  =     +  Ktf}) 

Silver.  Hydrocblorio        Hydrogen.  Chloride  of 


silver. 


_  ITie  prolonged  contact  of  silver  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  double  chloride  of 
silver  and  sodium,  which  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  becomes  alkaline. 

1 

Combinations  of  Silver  with  Monatomic  Metalloids. 

Silver  forms  a  single  compound  with  each  of  these  bodies  The 
:  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  fluoride  of  silver  are  known. 

Chloride  of  SUver.-Chloride  of  silver  is  found  native  crystallized  in 
octahedra;  as  it  is  insoluble,  it  maybe  easily  obtained  by  precipi- 
ta  ing  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  b^^  a 
soluble  chloride. 

""iuver."'  ""^'acid""™  Nitric  acid. 


of  silver. 


The  chloride  of  silver  then  forms  a  white  flocculent  mass. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure  water     At  10° 
salt  water  dissolves  tlie  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  salt  it  contains,  at 
T-Dwcr,  at  100°  T(3^,  at  0°  scarcely  any. 

Chloride  of  silver  easily  dissolves  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium  in 
'Yaiiide  of  potassium,  and  in  ammonia ;  hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolves 
I  t,  but  m  very  small  quantity. 

On  evaporating  its  ammoniacal  or  hydrochloric  solution,  chlo-ide  of 
Mlver  crystallizes  in  octahedra,  which  are  identical  with  the  nativA 
irystals.  a.i.ivo 

The  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum  act  strongly  on  chloride  of  silver  • 
n  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  this  salt  immediately  becomes  violet ;  in 
lifFused  light,  the  colouring  is  not  observed  so  soon  ;  in  red  or  yellow 
ights,  which  do  not  contain  the  chemical  rays,  the  chloride  of  silver 
emams  white,  as  it  also  does  in  darkness.  It  melts  at  260°  •  on  cool 
Dg  It  becomes  homy,  and  is  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife  •  its  an 
■earance  causes  it  to  be  called  horn  silver.  At  a  very  high  temperature 
t  emits  vapours. 

Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  the  chloride  of  silver  when  cold  and  free 
ydrogen  reduces  it  when  hot;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  some  traces 
t  the  chloride  always  escape  the  reducing  action,  as  M.  Lieben  has 
scertained,  which  causes  all  the  analytic  processes  founded  on  this 
jduction  to  be  incorrect. 

When  it  is  not  melted,  it  is  reduced  by  iron  and  zinc.    If  a  small 
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heap  of  moist  chloride  of  silver  be  made,  and  an  iron  bar  be  placed  in 
the  centre,  the  reduction  gradually  proceeds  from  the  centre  to  the 
exterior.  Mercury  also  reduces  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  proto- 
chloride  of  copper  possesses  the  same  property. 

(Cu^CP)    +    2(AgCl)    =    2(CuCP)  + 

Protnchloride  Chloride  of  Bichloride  SUver. 

of  copper.  silver.  of  silver. 

When  chloride  of  silver  is  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potash,  oxide  of  silver  is  formed  ;  and  if  sugar  be  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, silver  is  obtained  in  a  very  pure  state. 

Heated  to  a  white  heat  with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  sea  salt, 
the  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced,  and  furnishes  a  button  of  metallic 
silver.    The  marine  salt  renders  the  dross  easier  to  be  separated. 

Chloride  of  Carbonate  of 

silver.  pottt-^siura. 

,(C0>)    +    g}    +  ^  4(^,1) 

Carbonic  Oxygen.  Silver.  Chloride  of 

anhydride.  potassium. 

The  metallic   sulphides,  especially  those  of  the  electro-positive 
metals,  enter  into  double  decomposition  with  chloride  of  silver. 

Bromide  of  Silver  (^^»|].-Bromide  of  silver  is  found  in  the  native 

•.  8t.ate,  and  may  be  obtained  by  the  same  processes  as  the  chloride,  with 

•  which  nearly  all  its  properties  are  analogous ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the 

•  cli^oi'id^  by  being  less  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  by  the  action  light 
exercises  on  it.  When  prepared  in  an  artificial  light  it  is  white,  but,  it 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  it  immediately  becomes  yellowish,  and 
retains  this  tint  without  altering,  to  whatever  intensity  of  light  it  may 
afterwards  be  exposed. 

It  may  be  obtained  crystallized  as  a  solid  with  twenty-four  sides 
derived  from  the  octahedron,  but  only  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic 
acid  on  powdered  silver ;  it  does  not  crystallize  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  its  solution  in  ammonia. 

Iodide  of  Silver  ^jS|.__iodide  of  silver  is  prepared  like  the  chloride 
and  bromide,  and,  like  them,  exists  in  the  native  state  ;  it  is  slightly 
soluble  in  ammonia  ;  light  easily  alters  it,  changing  it  from  the  yellowisH 
tint  which  is  its  natural  colour,  first  to  dark  brown,  then  to  black. 

On  causing  hydriodic  acid  to  act  on  finely  powdered  silver,  iodide  oi 
silver  is  obtained  crystallized  in  dodecahedral  prisms. 


PROTOXIDE  OF  SILVER. 
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Combinations  of  Silver  with  Biatomic  Metalloids. 
With  sulpliur,  silver  forms  only  one  sulphide,  answering  to  the 
foi-mnla  (Ag^S) ;  it  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen  •  the  sub 
oxide  (Ag^O),  the  protoxide  {Ag*0),  and  the  binoxide  (Ag^O^)  •  of 
these  three,  the  protoxide  alone  possesses  any  importance. 

Sulphide  of  Silver  (^S  I  s^.__Sulphide  of  silver  is  found  native, 
crj'stallized  in  the  cubic  system.    It  is  the  principal  ore  of  silver 
It  IS  obtained  artificially  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  silver  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  : 


2 


Nitrate  of  silver.  Hydrosulphuric  Nitric  acid. 


osmpuunc  Nitric  acid.  Sulphide  of 

silver. 


Sulphide  of  silver  is  black,  and, when  melted  or  highly  heated  it 
assumes  a  metallic  appearance.  The  native  sulphide  always  has  this 
latter  aspect.    Its  density  is  7  •  2. 

When  roasted,  the  sulphide  of  silver  loses  sulphurous  anhydride  and 
leaves  metallic  silver ;  roasted  mth  sea  salt,  it  passes  to  the  state  of 
chlonde,  as  it  also  does.when  left  for  some  time  with  bichloride  of  copper. 

Protoxide  of  Silver  o).-This  oxide  is  obtained  as  a  heavy 

brown  powder  when  a  salt  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  hydrate  of 
sodium  or  potassium.  In  this  case  a  hydrate  |  o)  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  this  hydrate  not  being  stable,  the  protoxide  is  formed. 

Nitrate  of  silver.  Potassic  hydrate. 


ate  of  silver.  Potassic  hydrate.  1  ^ 

Nitrate  of  Protoxide  Water  V  ^^JT  r\  t  C  •i  - 

potassium.    ,  of  silver.  <  D  1 

Oxide  of  silver  is  easily  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  metallic  silver"  ' 

when  heated.    It  is  a  powerful  basic  anhydride,  and  dissolves  in  acids 
•orming  well-defined  salts.    Water  dissolves  ^-^^  sufScient  to  decom- 
oose  the  soluble  haloid  salts  and  the  phosphates. 

When  oxide  of  silver  is  digested  with  ammonia,  a  detonating  com- 
lound  is  formed,  the  fonnula  of  which  is  not  definitely  fixed.  Some 
chemists  consider  this  body  (fulminating'silver)  as  answering  to  the 

onnula  IH  I  N  j,  others  believe  that  it  is  a  triargentic  nitride 


Ag 
Ag 
'Ag 
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Nitrate  of  Silver  (^^'}  o).-Nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing silver  in  boiling  nitSo  acid.    If  the  silver  employed  be  pure,  so  is 
the  nitrate  ;  if  the  silver  contain  copper,  like  money  or  jewellery,  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  copper.    The  best  method  ot 
purifying  it  then  consists  in  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and  melting  tlie 
residue,  taking  care  to  keep  it  melted  for  some  time    The  nitrate  of 
copper  is  decomposed  into  oxide  of  copper  and  volatile  products  ;  and 
if  the  temperature  is  not  too  high,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nitrate  ot 
silver  remains  intact :  occasionally  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  is  taken 
out  with  a  rod  and  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  filtered,  and  ammonia 
is  added.    So  long  as  the  reagent  produces  a  blue  tint  there  remains 
some  nitrate  of  copper  intact;  when  the  ammonia  no  longer  acts,  the 
decomposition  of  this  salt  is  complete. 

The  mass  when  cold  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered  to  separate  the 
oxide  of  copper,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syi-up  ; 
the  nitrate  of  silver  crystallizes  when  the  liquid  cools.  It  may 
then  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  salt  melted,  and  poured  in  layers 
on  to  porcelain  plates,  or  formed  into  sticks  in  small  moulds  of  cast 
iron ;  in  this  latter  form  it  is  employed  as  an  escharotic  by  surgeons, 
and  is  called  lunar  caustic.  . 

Instead  of  decomposing  nitrate  of  copper  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, it  is  more  simple  to  treat  the  mixture  of  the  two  salts  by  a 
soluble  chloride,  which  precipitates  the  silver  only  m  the  state  ot 
chloride.  This  chloride  is  well  washed  and  dried,  and  then  heated  to 
white  redness  in  a  crucible,  after  having  been  mixed  with  carbonate  ot 
potassium  and  sea  salt;  a  sediment  of  very  pure  silver  is  extracted 
from  the  crucible,  the  latter  being  broken  on  cooling.  This  sediment, 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  forms  very  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

Kitrate  of  silver  crystallizes  in  beautiful  transparent  rhomboid 
lamina,  especially  on  evaporating  its  acid  solutions.  When  melted,  it 
appears  as  a  white  mass  of  crystalline  structure.  _  ^ 

As  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  metallic  silver,  it 
becomes  black  after  repeated  fusions.  ^ 

When  this  salt  is  poured  into  sticks  there  is  always  some  residue, 
which  is  melted  a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third  time  ;  this  residue 
then  assumes  the  colour  often  observed  in  lunar  caustic 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen,  as  i 
would  be  by  a  metal  such  as  zinc,  nitric  acid  is  formed,  and  silver  is 
deposited. 

+  h}  =         -  ill 

Nitrate  of  silver.         Hydrogen.  Nitric  acid.  Silver. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  organic  ^^^^^^^^^.^^^'Vj^g 
influence  of  light.    It  stains  the  skin  black  and  is  "^^^  fo  maiUi  g 
'    linen  and  dyefng  hair;  the  stains  on  the  skm  disappear  if  wasHe 
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immediately  with  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanide.    As  to  the  writing  on 
Imen,  said  to  be  indelible,  if  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine  solu 
tion  xmtil  it  become  white,  and  then  washed  first  with  pure  water 
and  then  with  solution  of  ammonia,  it  will  disappear. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  given  internaUy  in  epilepsy.  But  invalids  who 
take  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  dark,  or  their  skin  will  become  bronzed. 
It  IS,  however,  an  uncertain  remedy. 

Characteristics  of  Salts  of  Silver.— The  soluble  salts  of  silver  are 
recognized  by  the  following  properties. 

1st.  They  ai-e  always  colourless  when  no  elements  of  a  coloured  acid 
enter  into  their  composition,  and  they  generally  blacken  when  exposed 
to  the  light. 

2nd.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  the  soluble  chlorides  produce  in  their 
solutions  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  which  is 
not  acted  on  by  acids,  but  which  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  cyanide 
ot  potassium,  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium  ;  this  precipitate  assumes  a 
violet  tint  when  exposed  to  the  light. 

3rd.  The  soluble  phosphates  and  arsenites  cause  in  the  above  solu- 
tions the  formation  of  a  clear  yellow  precipitate  of  phosphate  or 
arsenite  of  silver,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  acid  liquids, 
of  dlvei^'^'''^^^'  produce  therein  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  arseniate 

5th.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide 
o±  silver,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  but 
wliich  nitric  acid  easily  transforms  into  nitrate  of  sUver. 
_  6  th.  Fixed  alkalies  in  presence  of  salts  of  silver  give  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate of  oxide  of  silver,  which,  when  brought  into  contact  vvith 
ammonia,  becomes  black,  and  acquires  explosive  properties 

7th.  Soluble  iodides  transform  soluble  salts  of  silver  into  iodide  of 
silver  which  is  precipitated. 

This  iodide  is  yellowish,  easily  afi-ected  by  light,  almost  insoluble  in 
ammonia,  but  easily  dissolved  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  in  cyanide 
of  potassium  Boiling  nitric  acid  slowly  decomposes  it,  forming  nitrate 
ot  silver,  and  disengaging  violet  vapours  of  iodine. 


APPENDIX  TO  MONATOMIC  METALS. 

Ammoniacal  Compounds.- We  have  seen  when  speaking  of 
ammonia  that  the  residue  (NPP)  (ammonium)  can  act  as  a  monatlL 
metal;  the  compounds  of  this  radicle  are  numerous;  the  mostTm- 
portant  and  the  only  ones  we  will  study  are : 

The  monosulphido  and  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonium. 

The  chloride  of  ammonium. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonium. 

The  nitrate  of  ammonium. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonium. 


')  2 
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MonosulpMde  and  Hydrosulpliate  of  Ammonium.  —  When  two 
volumes  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  four  volumes  of  very  dry  ammo- 
niacal  gas  are  mixed  at  a  low  temperature,  a  very  unstable  crystallized 

body  is  produced,  wliicli  is  the  monosul]Dliide  of  ammonium  f  ]v^jj4|-  S  J. 

If,  on  tbe  contrary,  equal  volumes  of  these  two  gases  be  mixed,  a 
very  volatile  yellow  product  would  be  obtained,  which  is  the  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonium  [  ^ 

These  compounds  are  only  employed  in  aqueous  solution :  to 
prepare  them  we  dilute  ammonia  with  water,  and  supersaturate  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid ;  thus  hydrosulphate  of  ammonium  is  formed. 

(g}s)  +  M  -  ei» 

Hydrosulphuric  Ammonia.  Hydroaulphate 

acid.  °f  ammonivun. 

If  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  equal  to  that  used  to  prepare  it,  be  added 
to  this  hydrosulphate,  it  becomes  transformed  into  monosulphide. 

Hydrosulphate  Ammonia.  Monosulphide 

of  ammonium.  of  ammonium. 

These  sulphides  possess  the  property  of  precipitating  the  greater 
part  of  metallic  solutions,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  much  used  in 
mineral  analysis. 

Chloride  of  Ammonium  (j^^  |^.— Ammoniacal  gas  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  unite  in  equal  volumes  to  constitute  chloride  of  ammo- 


nium. 


Ammonia.  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

acid.  ammonium. 

But  the  salt  is  not  generally  obtained  in  this  way.  Formerly  it  was 
prepared  by  heating  in  glass  vessels  the  soot  arising  from  the  com- 
bustion of  camel's  dung;  the  chloride  of  ammonium  was  volatilized, 
and  was  deposited  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  vessels  which  were  cold  ; 
it  was  then  extracted  by  breaking  the  vessels. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  is  at  present  prepared  by  saturating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  the  waters  condensed  in  coal-gas  works,  those  which 
arise  from  the  distillation  of  animal  matter  and  the  urine  arising  from 
nio-ht  soil.  All  these  matters  contain  carbonate  or  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonium. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  too  expensive,  these  waters  are  treated  by 
the  sulphate  of  calcium ;  double  decomposition  takes  place,  carbonate 
of  calcium  is  precipitated,  and  sulphate  of  ammonium  remains  dissolved. 
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The  solution  of  this  new  salt  is  decanted,  concentrated  to  19°  or  20° 
(Baumo),  chloride  of  sodium  is  added,  and  it  is  boUed  ;  a  second  decom- 
position is  produced  :  sulphate  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are 
formed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  is  deposited  during  the  boil- 
ing. When  this  salt  ceases  to  be  deposited,  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
cool ;  and,  as  then  the  solubility  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  decreases 
while  that  of  the  sulphate  of  sodium  augments  up  to  33°,  the  chloride 
of  ammonium  is  alone  deposited. 

The  salt  thus  obtained  is  then  sublimed  and  made  ready  for  sale. 
The  chloride  of  ammonium,  known  in  commerce  as  sal-ammoniac] 
crystallizes  in  small  octahedra,  which  are  entangled  together,  so  as  to 
resemble  flexible  needles. 

When  heated  it  volatilizes  without  melting,  unless  it  be  submitted 
to  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Alcohol  dissolves 
It  very  sparingly,  but  it  dissolves  in  about  its  own  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  2-7  parts  of  cold  water,  of  which  it  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture in  dissolving. 

Alkaline  oxides  and  alkalme  earths  decompose  the  chloride  of 
ammomum,  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  a  metallic  chloride  is  formed  : 

+  =    (CaCP)    +  (Nff) 


Chloride  of  Oxide  of  Chloride  of 

ammonium.  calcium.  calcium. 


Ammonia. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonium  (sO- {  g^gf)— We  have  seen  how 
this  salt  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  :  it  is  purified  by  gentle 
roasting  to  destroy  the  organic  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  re- 
crystallizing.  The  sulphate  of  ammonium  is  presented  in  colourless 
crystals,  which  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  sulphate  of  potassium  •  it 
dissolves  in  two  parts  of  cold  or  one  of  boiling  water;  it  resists  a 
temperature  of  180'^  without  decomposing  ;  but,  if  heated  sufficiently 
It  IS  entirely  transformed  into  volatile  products :  sulphate  of  ammo' 
mum,  being  the  cheapest  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  promises  to  become 
important  in  agriculture  as  a  source  of  nitrogen. 

Carbonates  of  Ammonium. -Carbonate  of  ammonium  is  obtained  bv 
heating  m  a  cast-iron  retort  a  mixture  of  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime) 
and  sulphate  of  ammonium ;  the  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  is 
volatile,  becomes  condensed  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  apparatus.  It 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  translucent  mass  with  a  fibrous 
texture ;  it  has  a  fresh  ammoniacal  odour,  and  presents  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

.  A  solution  of  this  salt  supersaturated  with  carbonic  anhydride  de 
posits  crystals  of  bicarbonate,  which  are  not  affected  by  air,  and  which 

have  for  formula  |^NH'|  O^'j. 

If,  instead  of  treating  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  of 
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commerce  by  concentrated  carbonic  anhydride,  it  be  saturated  by  concen- 
trated ammonia,  the  liqnor  deposits  crystals  of  volatile  sesqnicai-bonate 
of  ammonia.  These  crystals  answer  to  the  formula  ((CO*)'(NH')'H'0*). 
As  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  molecule  can  be  constituted, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  not  a 
real  atomic  compound,  but  that  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  mole- 
cules of  bicarbonate  of  ammonium  with  one  of  neutral  carbonate. 


(NH^)^H^O»(CO^) 


Sesquicarbonate  of 
ammomuro. 


=  2 


CO" 
H 

Bicarbonate  of 
ammonium. 


+ 


Neutral  carbonate 
of  ammonium. 


The  neutral  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  not  known  in  a  free  state. 

The  carbonate  of  commerce  appears  to  be  constituted  by  a  mixture  ot 
bicarbonate  and  sesquicarbonate,  or  rather  by  a  mixture  of  acid  and 
neutral  carbonates,  containing  more  of  the  acid  carbonate  than  the  salt 
known  as  the  sesquicarbonate. 

Nitrate  of  Ammonium  (nh'  }  ^  )--'^^^'  '^^^  ^^^^'""'^ 
rating  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium  by  nitric  acid,  and  slowly 
evaporating  the  solution.  _         •    m  + 

Nitrate  of  ammonium  ciystallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms  similar  to 
those  of  saltpetre,  and  containing  12  atoms  of  water  of  crystaUization. 
This  salt  has  a  bitter  acrid  taste  ;  boiling  water  dissolves  its  own  weight, 
and  cold  water  about  half  its  weight;  on  dissolving  in  water  it  lowers 
the  temperature  considerably ;  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  it.  ^ 

When  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  nitrate  of  ammonium  is  decom- 
posed into  water  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen  : 


Nitrate  of 
ammonium. 


Water. 


Protoxide  of 
nitrogen. 


Nitrate  of  ammonium  is  contained  in  rain-water.  _ 
Characteristics  of  Ammonical  Salts.-These  salts  are  recognized  by 
the  property  they  possess  of  disengaging  ammonia  under  the  mtiuence 
of  bases.  To  show  this  property,  a  fragment  of  potash  is  thrown  into 
a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  a  little  of  the  salt  to  be  examined,  and 
a  few  drops  of  water  are  added  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  moist 
red  litmus  paper  is  placed  and  the  tube  is  heated;  if  it  be  a  salt  of 
ammonium,  ammoniacal  vapour  is  at  once  disengaged  and  turns  the 
litmus  paper  blue.  Even  when  the  salt  is  in  small  quantity,  the  smell 
of  ammonia  is  distinctly  perceptible. 


CALCIUM. 
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GENERAL  EEMARKS  ON  THE  MONATOMIC  METALS. 
Being  monatomic,  tbe  metals  of  this  group  can  only  form  a  limited 
number  of  compounds,  and  these  are  sometimes  instable,  as  we  have 
seen  is  the  case  witb  hydrate  of  silver        1 0^. 

Besides  those  combinations  which  obey  the  laws  of  atomicity,  other 
compounds  are  known  which  seem  to  form  exceptions  to  these  laws, 
such  as  the  double  chloride  of  silver  and  sodium  (AgCl,NaCl),  in  which 
the  silver  is  combined  with  three  atoms,  which  are  monatomic  like 
itself.  ' 

A  few  years  ago,  M.  Cannizzaro  enunciated  the  idea  that  such  bodies 
are  simply  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  different  molecules  ;  that 
they  resemble  rather  those  into  which  water  of  crytallization  enters 
than  true  atomic  compounds.  M.  Kekule,  who  has  recently  recurred  to 
this  idea,  has  proposed  calling  these  bodies  molecular  combinations. 

MM.  Kekule'  and  Cannizzaro's  ideas  may  be  correct,  but  we  have 
seen  that  the  existence  of  double  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  admitting  that  halogen  metalloids  are  triatomic, 
and  that  they  act  in  these  bodies  with  their  maximum  capacity  for  satu- 
ration. The  double  chloride  of  silver  and  potassium  would  be,  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis,  (^^|  |  CP),  and  its  constitution  would  be  what 
the  following  symbolic  design  shows  : 

CI  K 


X)  ® 


®  azmzD 

Ag  CI 


SECOND  CLASS  (BIATOMIC  METALS). 


CALCIUM  Ca". 

Atomic  weight  =  40.   Probable  molecular  weight  =  40. 

_  Davy  obtained  calcium  by  decomposing  lime  by  the  galvanic  battery 
m  presence  of  mercury,  and  displacing  by  heat  the  mercury  of  the 
amalgam  thus  produced.  More  recently,  M.  Caron  isolated  this  metal 
by  decomposing  the  chloride  of  calcium  by  sodium  in  presence  of  zinc 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  metal  is  obtained  alloyed  with  zinc  from 
which  It  is  separated  by  submitting  the  alloy  to  the  action  of  a  very 
strong  heat  m  a  crucible  of  charcoal.  The  calcium  thus  prepared 
always  contains  a  little  iron ;  it  is  of  a  brass-yellow  colour 

The  density  of  calcium  is  1-5778.    This  metal  is  not  sensibly  vola- 
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tile.  It  oxidizes  and  becomes  liydrated  in  moist  air  :  after  a  certain 
time  it  is  entirely  transformed  into  slaked  lime.  It  can  be  preserved 
in  a  vessel  full  of  dry  air,  but  becomes  covered  with  a  greyish  coating 
which  deprives  it  of  its  metallic  lustre.  It  burns  with  difficulty  in  the 
flame  of  the  blowpipe  on  account  of  the  layer  of  oxide  which  imme- 
diately forms,  and  which  preserves  it  from  further  oxidation. 

Calcinm  is  biatomic,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  uniting  with  two 
atoms  of  a  monatomic  element  or  with  two  residues  of  the  same  atomi- 
city. 

Combined  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine,  we  obtain  the 
chloride  (Ca"CP),  the  bromide  (Ca"Br*),  the  iodide  (Ca'T),  and  the 
fluoride  (Ca"FP);  united  with  hydroxyl,  the  hydrate  of  calcium  or 

slaked  lime  is  obtained  ^Ca"  |  qjj^- 

The  two  affinities  of  calcium  may  also  be  saturated  by  the  two 
affinities  of  a  biatomic  metalloid,  such  as  oxygen  or  sulphur,  as  in  the 
anhydrous  oxide  (CaO)  and  the  monosxilphide  (CaS) 

Calcium  and  oxygen  both  being  biatomic,  may  be  saturated  incom- 
pletely, and  give  the  biatomic  group  CaO",  as  the  following  figure 
indicates 

a 

CLZT)  d 


b 

in  which  a  represents  one  atom  of  calcium  and  6  one  atom  of  oxygen. 
We  see  that  one  of  the  two  centres  of  attraction  of  the  calcium  is  satu- 
rated by  one  of  the  centres  of  attraction  of  the  oxygen,  and  that  the 
group  contains  in  c  and  d  two  non-saturated  centres  of  attraction.  I 
will  give  the  radicle  (CaO)  the  name  of  calcyl. 

The  oxide  of  calcyl  (CaO,0),  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxygenized 
water  on  lime,  and  the  bichloride  of  calcyl  (CaO,CP),  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  the  same  body,  are  known. 

These  calcylic  compounds  are  remarkably  instable  :  all  bodies  having 
a  tendency  either  to  combine  directly  with  oxide  of  calcium  or  to  enter 
into  double  decomposition  vdth  it,  liberate  the  element  originally  com- 
bined with  this  oxide.  Thus  on  causing  acids  to  act  on  binoxide  of 
calcium,  or  on  the  chloride  of  calcyl,  oxygen  or  chlorine  is  liberated, 
and  a  salt  of  lime  is  formed.  In  hygiene,  this  property  of  the  chloride 
of  calcyl  (chloride  of  lime)  is  utilized  to  procure  a  constant  and  slow 
disengagement  of  chlorine.  This  compound  is  left  in  contact  with  the 
air,  the  carbonic  anhydride  seizes  the  oxide  of  calcium  in  order  to 
form  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  chlorine  is  disengaged  : 

m  +  M  -  (s:;}o.)  +  g} 

Chloride  Carbonic  Carbonate  of  Chlorine, 

of  calcyl.  anhydride.  calcium. 

Before  the  biatomicity  of  calcium  was  known,  chloride  of  lime  was 
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considered  as  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  hypochlorite  o\^]|tum 
which  was  written  (CaCl  +  CaClO),  attributing  the  atomi^SjS4t 
20  to  calcium. 

At  present  it  is  more  simple  to  consider  this  body  as  merely  a  chloride 
of  calcyl ;  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  it  is  really  formed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  and  that  its  formula  ought 
to  be  written  (^CaCp)  +  (^p  I  0^^. 

Instead  of  calcyl  (CaO),  it  is  possible  to  have  sulphocalcyl  (CaS") 
and  even  radicles  still  more  sulphuretted ;  thus  the  existence  of  bisul- 
phide of  calcium  (Ca"S^)  =  (CaS"S)  is  explained  as  well  as  that  of  the 
pentasulphide  of  the  same  metal  (CaS-"'S). 

Among  the  compounds  formed  by  calcium,  the  most  important  are 
the  oxide  of  calcium  or  lime,  the  chloride,  the  carbonate,  the  sulphate, 
and  the  phosphates  of  calcium. 

Chloride  of  Calcium  (Ca"CP).-This  body  is  obtained  by  dissolvino- 
white  marble  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dry- 
ness, meltmg  the  residue  in  a  crucible,  and  pouring  it  on  to  a  marble 
slab.  As  soon  as  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  solidified,  it  is  powdered 
and  placed  m  bottles  whHe  still  hot,  that  it  may  not  become  moist.  The 
chloride  of  calcium  then  appears  in  white  layers. 

If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt 
be  dned  without  melting,  it  will  assume  a  spongy  appearance. 

If  again  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  concentrated  by  heat,  be 
left  to  cool  the  salt  would  crystaUize  in  six-sided  prisms  terminated 
by  pyramids  with  six  faces ;  these  crystals  are  hydrates,  and  their 
t  formula  is  (Ca"  I  ^}  +  6  aq.). 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  anhydrous  when  melted  or  simply  dried  •  it 
dissolves  m  water,  disengaging  a  large  quantity  of  heat,  and  is  very 
deliquescent.    It  is  used  to  dry  gases  as  well  as  liquids  in  which  it 

1-quidr 

Carbonate  of  Calcium.— This  substance  abounds  in  nature  where  it 
exists  either  ciystallized  or  amorphous,  and  in  very  variable  deo-rees  of 
:aggregation.  Marble,  Aragonite,  Iceland  spar,  chalk,  limestone"  calca- 
reous marl,  oolite,  etc.,  are  all  constituted  of  carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  calcium  decomposes  before  melting,  unless  the  carbonic 
xnhydride  be  prevented  from  being  disengaged;  in  this  latter  case  it 
nelts,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling :  the  substance  which  is  formed  is  iden 
,ical  with  marble,  and  may  even  be  veined  by  adding  different  oxides  ' 

Carbonate  of  calcium  is  white  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  pure  water 
According  to  M.  Peligot,  this  liquid  would  dissolve  grm  0-02  per  litre' 
t  dissolves  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  anhydride  and  then 
)as.ses  to  the  state  of  bicarbonate.  On  boiling  this  solution  the 
leutral  carbonate  is  precipitated  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  diseno-Led 
Lhis  property  explains  why  corlain  waters  produce  calcareous  in' 
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crustations,  and  the  stalagmites  and  stalactites  so  often  met  with  in 
caverns,  etc.,  etc. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  is  bimorphous.  Iceland  spar  and  Aragonite  re- 
present two  varieties  of  this  body  crystallized  in  two  dilferent  systems. 

On  causing  different  acids  to  act  on  carbonate  of  calcium,  a  calcic 
salt  is  obtained  corresponding  to  the  acid  used,  and  carbonic  anhydride 
is  disengaged. 

Oxide  of  Calcium  (Lime). — Lime  is  prepared  by  calcining  the  carbo- 
nate to  full  redness. 

(ca"}0')     =     M     +  (H 

Carbonate  of  Carbonic  Lime, 

calcium.  aiLhydrlde. 

In  presence  of  water,  lime  swells  up  and  crumbles,  disengaging  a 
great  amount  of  heat ;  it  is  then  transformed  into  hydrate  of  calcium 

I  influence  of  red  heat,  this  hydrate  loses  a 

molecule  of  water  and  returns  to  the  state  of  anhydrous  lime  (Ca"0). 
This  hydrate  of  calcium  is  called  slaked  lime. 

Lime  is  white  and  infusible  at  the  highest  temperatures ;  water  dis- 
solves it  sparingly,  and  its  solubility  is  less  in  hot  than  in  cold  water : 
1  part  of  lime  requires  for  its  solution  778  parts  of  water  at  15°,  and 
1270  parts  at  100°. 

A  solution  of  sugar  dissolves  a  great  quantity  of  lime  ;  if  alcohol  be 
added  to  the  solution,  a  compound  of  lime  and  sugar  is  deposited.  The 
solution  of  saccharate  of  lime  is  also  coagulated  by  heat. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  lime  heated  to  dull  redness  favours  the 
decomposition  of  ammoniacal  gas;  but  M.  Bonis  has  discovered  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  assertion. 

Lime  exposed  to  air  is  transformed  into  a  very  hard  carbonate. 
"When  mixed  with  siliceous  matters,  such  as  quartz  sand,  and  even  with 
matter  that  is  not  siliceous,  such  as  dolomite  (double  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia),  it  forms  mortars. 

Lime  containing  clay  (silicate  of  alumina)  hardens  under  water.  It 
is  such  mixtm-es  that  constitute  hydraulic  limes  and  cements.  These 
latter  contain  more  of  the  clay  than  the  hydraulic  limes.  When,  with- 
out containing  clay,  lime  contains  foreign  substances,  such  as  magnesia, 
it  no  longer  swells  so  readily  in  presence  of  water,  and  it  is  then  called 
poor  lime,  in  contradistinction  to  the  purest  lime  of  commerce,  which  is 
called  rich  or  strong  lime- 
In  the  laboratory,  pure  lime  is  obtained  by  decomposing  pure  calca- 
reous bodies,  such  as  white  statuary  marble,  by  heat.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  submit  the  lime  thus  prepared  to  washing  in 
distilled  water,  in  order  to  free  it  from  a  small  quantity  of  chloride. 

Phosphates  of  Calcium. — Three  phosphates  of  calcium  are  known : — 
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Neutral  Phosphate. — Thie  phospbate,  improperly  known  as  basic 
pliospliate,  forms  the  basis  of  the  bones  of  vertebrate  animals ;  it  is 
there  united  with  carbonate  of  calcium  and  organic  matter.  Layers  of 
this  salt  are  found  in  nature  ;  it  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  pouring 
a  mixture  of  alkaline  phosphate  and  ammonia  into  chloride  of  calcium, 
washing  and  drying  the  precipitate  which  forms. 

Neutral  phosphate  of  calcium  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  by 
the  assistance  of  carbonic  anhydride  therein  contained.  Its  presence 
in  vegetables  has  been  attempted  to  be  thus  explained:  according 
to  M.  Paul  Thenard,  on  the  contrary,  vegetables  absorb  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  soluble  salts  of  calcium,  which  then  give  phosphate  of 
calcium  by  double  decomposition. 

All  acids  cause  it  to  pass  to  the  state  of  acid  phosphate. 

"When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  gives 
carbonate  of  calcium  and  phosphate  of  sodium. 

((PC'/Ca^O")    +    3(CNa^O0    =    2[PO"'(NaO)^]    +  3(CCaO0 

Neutral  phosphate  Carbonate  of  Phosphate  of  Carbonate  of 

of  calcium.  sodium.  sodium.  calcium. 

Acid  Phosphate  of  Calcium  ((PO"')'Ca*ffO=  +4  aq).— This  salt  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium  by  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium.    It  is  improperly  called  neutral  phosphate. 

Biacid  Phosphate  of  Calcium  ((PCOWH^O").— This  salt  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  neutral  phosphate  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding 
water,  which  dissolves  the  acid  phosphate  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of 
calcium  formed  in  the  reaction. 
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+ 


2  (sO'"  I       )    =    2  (SO^"  I  Q  I  Ca") 


Neutral  phosphate  of  lime. 


+ 


Sulphuric  acid. 

fOH 

'PO'"  <^  OH 

lo 

.  PO'"  <^  OH 
iOH 

Biacid'phosphate  of  lime, 


Sulphate  of  lime. 


Ca" 


\ 


/ 


This  salt  is  generally  designated  as  acid  phosphate,  and  is  used  in 

the  preparation  of  phosphorus. 

Sulphate  of  Calcium.— Hydrated  sulphate  of  calcium  answering  to 

/SO*"  1  \ 
the  formula  (         |-0*  +  2aq.J  is  found  in  nature,  and  is  known  as 

gypsum;  and  also  the  anhydrous  sulphate  known  in  mineralogy 
xinder  the  name  of  the  anhj'-drite.    The  latter  is  not  used. 

The  hydi-ated  sulphate  is  often  found  in  transparent  crystals, 
which  are  lance-shaped  and  cleave  easily.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  its  solubility  does  not  vary  with  the  temperature.  Its 
density  is  2  •31. 

When  heated,  gypsum  loses  its  water  of  crystallization.  If  it  has  not 
been  too  strongly  calcined,  it  may  be  again  reformed  by  making  it  into 
a  paste,  which  soon  hardens.  This  constitutes  plaster  of  Paris.  When 
too  strongl}'  heated,  it  becomes,  like  the  anhydrite,  incapable  of  com- 
bining with  water,  and  consequently  no  longer  useful.  When  heated 
with  reducing  bodies  such  as  carbon,  the  sulphate  loses  its  oxygen 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  sulphide  of  calcium. 


(1°;]  0-) 

Sulphate  of 
lime. 


+  2C 

Carbon. 


2 


(CO^)      +  (^Ca"s) 


Carbonic 
anhydride. 


Sulphide 
of  calcium. 


Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Calcic  Salts. — These  salts  may  be 
recognized  hy  the  following  characters  : 

1st.  Alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  them,  and  the  precipitate,  which 
is  carbonate  of  calcium",  is  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  by 
the  assistance  of  a  current  of  carbonic  gas,  but  is  again  deposited  on 
boiling. 

2nd.  Soluble  sulphates  and  sulphuric  acid  precipitate  them  white, 
but  as  the  sulphate  of  calcium  dissolves  in  500  parts  of  water,  the  preci- 
pitate is  not  obtained  in  very  dilute  solutions ;  in  this  case,  however, 
the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  liquid  causes  the  precipitate  to  appear. 

3rd.  Oxalic  acid  and  soluble  oxalates  produce  a  granular  i^recipitate 
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of  oxalate  of  calcium  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid,  or  the 
aqneons  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  diluted 
nitvic  and  hj-drochloric  acids. 

4th.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  does  not  disturb  the  soKition  of  salts  of 
lime. 

5th.  Chloride  and  nitrate  of  calcium  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 


STRONTIUM  St".  BAHnJM  Ba". 

Atomic  weight  of  stTontium  =  8Y  "5  Atomic  -weight  of  barium  =  137. 

Probable  molecular  weight  =  87'5  Probable  molecular  weight  =  137. 

Barium  and  strontium  are  metals  presenting  such  great  analogies 
•that  we  may  consider  them  together. 

These  metals  may  be  prepared  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  described  for  the  preparation  of  calcium. 
Barium  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  the  oxide  of 
barium  heated  to  redness. 

Barium  has  a  density  of  4  or  5,  and  strontium  2-5.  The  first  of 
these  metals  is  silver  white,  and  the  second  yellow  in  colour :  neither 
have  sufficient  volatility  to  enable  them  to  be  distilled. 

Barium  and  strontium  act  like  calcium  in  their  combinations.  They 
are  biatomio,  and  in  consequence  combine  with  one  atom  of  oxygen 
or  sulphur,  or  with  two  monatomic  atoms.    Thus  we  know : 

The  protoxide  of  barium  or  baryta  (Ba"0),  and  the  protoxide  of  ■ 
strontium  or  strontia  (St"0)  ; 

The  monosulphides  of  barium  and  strontium  (Ba"S)  and  (St"S)  ; 

The  chlorides  of  barium  and  strontium  (Ba"CP)  and  (St"CP),  etc. 

Besides  an  atom  of  one  of  these  metals  being  capable  of  uniting  with 
another  biatomic  atom,  forming  a  group  of  the  same  atomicity  as  itself, 
we  can  also  have  oxides  and  sulphides  of  barium  and  strontium  with 
several  atoms  of  oxygen  or  sulphur,  oxychlorides,  etc.  Of  these 
compounds  the  only  ones  known  are  the  hinoxide  of  barium  (BaO*), 
which  is  obtained  by  heating  the  protoxide  to  dull  redness  in  a 
current  of  air;  the  binoxide  of  strontium  (StO^),  which  is  prepared 
by  causing  oxygenized  water  to  act  on  the  protoxide ;  and  the  oxy- 
chlorides (BaOCP)  and  (StOCP),  which,  according  to  the  nomencla- 
ture already  adopted  by  us  for  the  analogous  compounds  of  calcium, 
we  will  call  chloride  of  barytyl  and  chloride  of  strontyl. 

Finally,  barium  and  strontium  may  combine  with  two  atoms  of 
hydroxyl,  and  give  the  hydrates 


These  hydrates  are  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  water  on  the  corre- 
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spending  anhydrous  oxides,  but  we  cannot  reform  these  anhydrous 
oxides  by  calcination.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine  they 
lose  water,  and  give  the  oxychlorides  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 

The  principal  minerals  containing  barium  and  strontium  are  their 
sulphates.  All  their  other  compounds  may  be  prepared  from  these 
salts  by  the  following  process  : 

The  sulphate  is  calcined  with  charcoal,  which  reduces  it  to  the  state 

of  sulpliide : 

(SBa"O0    4-    20    =    2(00*)    +  (Ba"S) 

Sulphate  of  Carbon.  Carbonic  Sulphide  of 

barium.  anbydrids.  barium. 

This  sulphide  is  then  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  nitrate  is  pro- 
duced: The  nitrate,  when  calcined  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  leaves  anhy- 
drous baryta  or  strontia  (anhydrous  oxide  of  barium  or  strontium). 
In  presence  of  water  baryta  and  strontia  pass  to  the  state  of  hydrates.^ 
These  react  with  the  various  acids,  forming  all  the  known  salts  of 
the  two  metals. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphide  of  barium  or  strontium  may  be 
precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Thus  an  insoluble  carbonate 
is  formed,  from  which  all  the  other  salts  may  be  prepared,  simply  by 
treating  it  with  the  different  acids. 

Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Salts  of  Barium  and  Strontium. — 
The  salts  of  barium  and  strontium  may  be  recognized  by  the  following 
characters : 

1st.  They  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  enables 
them  to  be  distinguished  from  alkaline  and  magnesian  salts,  but  not 
from  salts  of  calcium. 

2nd.  Veiy  dikite  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble  sulphates,  and 
even  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  precipitate  these  salts.  This 
property  distinguishes  them  from  the  salts  of  calcium,  which  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  solution  of  the  latter  of  these  reagents. 

3rd.  The  salts  of  barium  and  strontium  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  their  reactions  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid  and  the  dilute 
solution  of  chromate  of  potassium,  which  only  precipitate  the  salts  of 
barium.  Ohloride  of  strontium  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  in 
which  the  chloride  of  barium  is  quite  insoluble. 


MAGNESIUM  Mg". 

Atomic  weight  =  24.  Frobablo  molecular  weight  =  24. 

Messrs.  Deville  and  Oaron  have  obtained  magnesium  by  the  follow- 
ing process : 

A  mixture  is  made  of 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium     ....  6  parts 

Sodium  in  fragments   ^  » 

Fluoride  of  calcium   ^  " 

Chloride  of  potassium   1  >» 


CHLOEIDE  OF  MAGNESIUM. 
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This  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  instantly 
covered.  When  the  fusion  is  complete  the  mass  is  stirred.  After 
cooling,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  globules  of  magnesium  are  found, 
which  are  agglomerated  by  a  fresh  fusion.  The  sodium  displaces  the 
magnesium  in  this  process.  The  chloride  of  potassium  produces  a 
double  chloride  which  can  be  more  easily  acted  on  than  simple  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium;  the  fluoride  of  calcium  merely  facilitates  the 
melting. 

The  density  of  magnesium  is  1-743.  This  metal  melts  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  may  be  distilled  like  zinc.  Its  vapour  burns  in  air  with 
great  brilliancy,  which  is  increased  when  the  combustion  takes  place 
in  oxygen. 

Pure  magnesium  presents  the  whiteness  and  lustre  of  silver ;  it  is 
not  acted  on  by  diy  air,  but  moist  air  tarnishes  it  immediately.  It 
easily  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  disengaging  hydrogen,  and  can  even 
decompose  water  when  cold,  but  this  latter  decomposition  is  very  slow. ' 

Magnesium  bums  in  chlorine  and  in  the  vapours  of  bromine,  iodine, 
and  siilphur.  It  is  biatomic,  and  gives  compounds  of  the  same  nature 
as  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium. 

Chloride  of  magnesium   MgCP 

Bromide  of  magnesium   MgBr^. 

Iodide  of  magnesium   Mgl*. 

Fluoride  of  magnesium   MgFP. 

Anhydrous  oxide  of  magnesium  ....  MgO. 

Binoxide  of  magnesium   MgO^. 

Hydrate  of  magnesium  Mg" 

and  different  oxy -salts  arising  from  the  substitution  of  magnesium  for 
the  basic  hydrogen  of  acids,  are  known. 

The  chloride,  oxide,  hydrate,  and,  among  the  oxygenated  salts,  the 
carbonate  and  sulphate,  are  the  only  important  compounds  of  magne- 
sium. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium  (Mg"CP). — "When  the  oxide  or  hydrate  of 
magnesium  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  water  and  chloride  of 
magnesium  are  formed : 

(Mg"0)    +    2(g})    =    (i|0)    +  (Mg"jC;) 

Oxide  of  Hydrocbloric  Water.  CMoride  of 

magnesium.  acid.  magnesium. 

But  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  an  inverse  reaction  is  produced, 
the  water  and  the  chloride  of  magnesiiun  mutually  decompose,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  residue  of  magnesic  oxide  remains. 

In  order  to  obtain  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  added  to  the  solution  of  this  salt,  and  a  double  chloride 
of  magnesium  and  ammonium,  which  can  be  evaporated  without  de- 
composing, is  foained  ;  when  the  evaporation  is  completed,  the  tempera- 
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ture  is  raised  sufficiently  to  volatilize  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  at 
leno-th  beautiful  white  micaceous  laminee  of  chloride  of  magnesium 
remain. 

The  decomposition  of  chloride  of  magnesium  under  the  influence  of 
boiling  water  is  the  chief  fact  to  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  this  salt. 
If  ever  the  sulphate  of  sodium  contained  in  saline  waters  were  extracted, 
it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  prepare  this  body,  hydrochloric  acid 
would  cease  to  be  an  accessory  product,  and  would  become  much, 
dearer.  The  decomposition  of  chloride  of  magnesium  by  boiling  water 
could  then  be  used  for  its  preparation.  The  waters  of  salt  marshes,  in 
fact,  contain  considerable  quantities  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  by 
their  distillation  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  cheaply  obtained.  • 

The  presence  of  chloride  of  magnesium  in  almost  all  waters  is  the 
reason  that  distilled  water  has  always  a  slight  acid  reaction,  unless  a 

little  lime  be  added  in  the  retort. 

Oxide  of  Magnesium  (MgO).— Anhydrous  oxide  of  magnesium  is 
obtained  by  calcining  the  hydrate,  the  carbonate,  or  the  nitrate  of  this 
metal.  It  is  ordinarily  prepared  from  the  carbonate :  when  a  denser 
product  is  desired  to  bo  obtained  the  nitrate  is  used. 

The  oxide  prepared  by  means  of  the  carbonate  is  very  light ;  in  phar- 
macy it  is  called  calcined  magnesia. 

Oxide  of  magnesium  is  a  white  body,  infusible  at  the  highest  known 

^  1  to  2  ., 

temperature,  and  soluble  in  the  proportion  of  Jqqqqq  ;  easily  dis- 
solves in  acids,  forming  well-characterized  salts ;  it  is  a  basic  anhydride. 
Calcined  magnesia  is  used  in  medicine  to  relieve  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  and  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

Hydrate  of  Magnesium  (^^f}  0*).-This  is  generally  prepared 
by  precipitating  a  salt  of  magnesia  by  potash  or  soda, 

1 0)  -  e°:"}o-) .  (rio') 

of,        f  Potash  Sulphate  of  Hydrate  of 

Sulphate  of  rotash.  potassium.  magnesium, 

magnesium. 

collecting  and  well  washing  the  precipitate.  Calcined  magnesia  may 
also  be  mixed  with  water,  and,  if  the  calcination  has  not  been  too 
strong,  the  oxide  and  water  combine  directly. 

(MS"0)     +     (1}0)     =  Ci^O') 

Oxide  Of  Water.  Hydrate  of 

uxiae  01  magnesium, 
magnesium. 

This  hydrate  is  found  native  in  crystals,  but  these  crystals  have  not 

Xrar«;^l'-is  a  base  which  enters  into  double  decompo 

sition  with  acids  and  their  anhydrides;  when  it  is  amorphous  it 

directly  attracts  the  carbonic  anhydride  of  the  air. 

/"SO"'  1 02  J-  7  fin\  —Sulphate  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  Magnesium  (j^gr,  j-<J  +  ' aq^-    •^'-uima  o 
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is  generally  prepared  from  dolomite,  wliich  is  the  double  carbonate 
of  calcium  and  magnesium ;  it  abounds  in  nature,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  magnesian  compounds.  The  mineral  is  treated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  carbonic  anhydride  is  disengaged,  and  the  sulphates  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  are  formed.  The  latter  of  these  sulphates 
being  very  soluble,  while  the  first  is  scarcely  so  at  all,  they  can  be 
easily  separated  by  crystallization. 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  can  also  be  extracted  from  sea-water  and 
from  certain  mineral  waters ;  it  is  colourless,  and  has  a  bitter  and  very 
disagreeable  taste.  It  dissolves  in  3-05  parts  of  water  at  14°,  and 
1-38  at  97°.  If  crystallized  fi-om  its  aqueous  solution  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  it  assumes  the  form  of  small  elongated  prisms  which  con- 
tain 7  molecules  of  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  crystallized  with 
1,  2,  5,  6  ....  12  molecules  of  water  by  varying  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment.  At  0°,  for  instance,  it  crystallizes  with  12  of 
water. 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  forms  with  alkaline  sulphates  double  sul- 
phates, which  crystallize  with  six  molecules  of  water.  The  double 
salt  of  magnesium  and  potassium  answers  to  the  formula  : 


/SO^" 
l.Mg" 


0\ 


SO'" 


4-  6aq 


■) 


Sulphate  of  magnesium  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative  :  the  dose 
is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

It  has  been  proved  that  sulphate  of  magnesium  is  formed  when  water 
saturated  with  sulphate  of  calcium  is  filtered  through  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesium; this  fact  explains  the  formation  of  the  magnesian  sulphates 
contained  in  mineral  waters.  In  all  probability,  this  salt  is  produced 
by  the  passage  of  water  saturated  by  sulphate  of  calcium  through 
dolomite  earths. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesium. — When  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesium is  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
disengaged  and  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  when  washed,  dried 
and  formed  into  cubes,  is  sold  by  chemists  as  white  magnesia — magnesia 
alba.  This  body  is  a  tetramagnesic  tricarbonate  answering  to  the 
formula : 

\ 


(^(CO^Mg^O'  +  4aq.)  = 


0^ 

Mg"  J 

of 

CO" 

Mg"  < 

[01 
'0| 

CO"  . 

Mg"  . 

iO) 

\o\ 

CO" 

Mg"  . 

u 

-f"    4  aq. 


/ 
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The  following  equation  explains  the  formation  of  this  compound  : 

Sulphate  of  Carbonate  of  Water, 

magnesium.  potassium. 

4(^gr}0^)    +    ((C0'7Mg"^0^  +  4  aq.)    +  CO' 

sulphate  of  Magnesiaalba.  ^^rbonic^ 

potassium. 

Magnesia  alba  has  no  taste,  though  it  is  slightly  soluble ;  it  dis- 
solves in  acids,  giving  salts  of  magnesium,  carbonic  anhydride  being 

disengaged.  _  ,  „ 

When  white  magnesia  is  suspended  in  water,  and  a  current  of  cai- 
bonic  anhydride  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  bicarbonate  of 
magnesium,  which  dissolves,  is  foinned.  The  solution  of  this  salt, 
evaporated  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  leaves  anhydrous 
neutral  carbonate  of  magnesium  {^^„  \  O^j ;  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration the  same  solution  deposits  hydrated  neutral  carbonate;  if 
the  evaporation  take  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  crystals 
formed  contain  3  aq. ;  they  contain  5  aq.  when  the  evaporation  takes 
place  at  a  low  temperature  :  the  latter  crystals  are  efflorescent. 

Beactions  of  Salts  of  Magnesia.— Soluble  salts  of  magnesia  are  recog- 
nized by  the  following  characteristics  : 

1st.  They  are  not  precipitated  either  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  or 
by  alkaline  sulphides. 

2nd.  Carbonate  of  ammonium  does  not  precipitate  them, 
3rd.  Ammonia  foniis  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  magnesium,  if  the 
solution  be  neutral  and  do  not  contain  ammoniacal  salts ;  otherwise  a 
double  ammonio-magnesian  salt,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
would  be  formed.  Even  when  the  liquid  is  neutral,  only  half  of  the 
salt  is  decomposed,  because  an  ammoniacal  salt,  which  prevents  the 
decomposition  of  the  other  half,  is  produced  in  the  reaction.  _ 

4th.  Phosphate  of  ammonium  produces  in  solutions  of  magnesian  salts 
a  granulated  crystalline  precipitate  of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 


ZINC  Zn. 

Atomic  weight  =  32-75.   Molecular  weight  =  32-75. 

Zinc  is  extracted  from  blende  (sulphide  of  zinc),  and  from  calamine 
(carbonate  of  zinc).  These  ores  are  roasted ;  the  blende  is  transformed 
into  oxide  by  oxidation,  while  the  carbonate  also  furnishes  oxide,  losing 
carbonic  anhydride.  The  oxide  produced,  when  calcined  with  charcoal, 
gives  metallic  zinc.  The  apparatus  used  for  this  reduction  ought  to 
be  such  that  the  metal  melts  and  runs  off  as  it  becomes  liberated  ; 
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then  the  method  per  descensum  is  said  to  be  employed :  but  an  appa- 
ratus may  also  be  used  in  which  zinc  is  reduced  into  vapour,  and  dis- 
tilled; and  this  constitutes  the  method  per  ascensum. 

The  zinc  of  commerce  is  impure  ;  it  may  be  distilled,  but  it  cannot 
be  thereby  freed  from  foreign  metals.  The  best  means  of  obtaining  it 
in  a  state  of  purity  consists  in  reducing  pure  oxide  of  zinc  by  carbon 
equally  pure,  obtained  by  calcining  sugar. 

Zinc  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  appears  to  be  dimorphous ;  it 
fuses  at  500°,  and  distils  at  red  heat.  It  is  very  slightly  flexible, 
but  very  malleable;  when  alloyed  with  other  metals  it  becomes 
brittle,  and  acquires  the  same  property  when  heated  to  200°.  Zinc 
has  a  density  varying  from  6-86  to  7-21,  according  as  it  is  simply 
melted  or  laminated. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  zinc  oxidizes  on  the  surface,  but  the 
oxide  formed  presei-ves  the  metal  from  further  oxidation  ;  it  burns 
brilliantly  at  red  heat,  emitting  white  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is 
thus  that  this  oxide  is  manufactured. 

Zinc  decomposes  the  vapour  of  .water  at  100°  ;  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature it  is  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  acids.  We  have  seen 
that  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  is  founded  on  this  property. 

Silver,  gold,  platinum,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  cadmium,  mercury, 
lead,  etc.,  are  displaced  from  their  solutions  by  zinc. 
^  When  hot,  the  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  even  the  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  dissolve  this  metal  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 
In  this  case,  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  alkaline  zincates  are  formed. 

2(^1  0)    +    Zn"    =    (Iffo')    +  H, 

Potash.  Zinc.  Zincate  of  Hydrogen. 

potassium. 

Being  biatomic,  zinc  combines  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, or  iodine,  giving  a  chloride  (^Zn"|^J^,  a  bromide  Zn" 

or  an  iodide  (^Zn"|j^.    With  oxygen  it  forms  a  protoxide  (Zu"0) 

and  a  binoxide  (Zn"0^).     The   protoxide  corresponds  to  the  hv- 

drate  >>0*J,  which  furnishes  a  series  of  salts  by  the  substitution 

of  acid  radicles  for  the  typical  hydrogen  it  contains.  Finally,  zinc  forms 
with  sulphur  a  monosulphide  (Zn"S). 


Combinations  of  Zinc  with  Monatomic  Metalloids. 
Chloride  of  Zinc  (^Zn"|^}j 

• — This  body  is  formed  when  zinc  is 
heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine :  in  this  case  the  metal  burns  and  is 
converted  into  chloride  ;  but  it  is  obtained  more  rapidly  and  cheaply 
by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

R  2 
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zn"    +    2(H})    -    (Zn-jgl)    +    I]  . 

Zinc.  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  Hydrogen, 

acid.  zinc, 

When  the  metal  is  dissolved,  the  liquid  is  filtered  in  order  to 
separate  some  impurities  which  are  contained  in  the  zinc  of  commerce, 
and  which  do  not  dissolve  ;  then  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  when 
this  is  completed  the  residue  is  melted  by  heat,  and  it  is  then  poured 
on  to  a  clean  marble  slab ;  as  soon  as  it  is  solidified,  it  is  pounded,  and 
placed  in  a  bottle  accurately  stoppered.  If  it  were  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  air  its  surface  would  absorb  moisture.  Chemists  formerly  called 
this  substance  butter  of  zinc. 

If  instead  of  evaporating  to  dryness,  the  process  be  arrested  when  the 
liquor  has  become  highly  concentrated,  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  deposited 
on  cooling,  in  hydrated  crystals. 

Chloride  of  zinc  is  of  a  greyish  colour  and  melts  at  250°  ;  it  begins 
to  emit  vapours  at  400°,  and  is  very  deliquescent ;  it  produces  great 
heat  on  dissolving  in  water,  and  has  such  affinity  for  this  liquid  that 
it  destroys  living  tissues,  seizing  the  water  they  contain.  Surgeons 
thus  iise  it  as  a  caustic. 

Alcohol  dissolves  chloride  of  zinc.  If  such  a  solution  be  heated,  the 
alcohol  is  dehydrated  ;  and,  according  to  the  proportion  of  chloride  of 
zinc  that  has  been  employed,  ethylene  (C«H^)  or  ether  (C^H'^O)  is  pro- 
duced. 

(C^H^O)    =    (H^O)    +  (C^H*) 

Alcohol.  Water.  Ktbylene. 

2(c^iro)  =  (ffo)  +  (G'wo) 

Alcohol.  Water.  Ether. 

Bromide  Of  Zinc  (^Zn"  is  prepared  like  the  chloride,  and 

possesses  analogous  pi-operties. 

Iodide  of  Zinc    Zn"  |  jj.— This  is  prepared  by  poimding  iodine  and 

zinc  filings  under  water.  It  is  a  white  substance,  soluble  in  water, 
crystallizes  in  needles,  and  has  a  styptic,  disagreeable  taste.  _  This 
compound  could  be  used  in  medicine,  according  to  Bouchardat,  m  pre- 
ference to  iodide  of  lead. 


Combinations  of  Zinc  with  Biatomic  Metalloids. 
Protoxide  of  Zinc  (Zn"0).— In  the  arts  oxide  of  zinc  is  prepared 
directly  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal.    For  this  purpose  the  zmc  is 
heated  until  it  emits  vapours,  which  are  lighted,  the  fumes  are  then 
carried  by  a  current  of  air  into  a  series  of  chambers,  where  the  oxide 

of  zinc  is  deposited.  , 

The  oxide  of  zinc  thus  prepared  was  formerly  called  Uma  philoso- 
plnca,  nihihm  album,  flowers  of  zinc,  and  pomphalis. 
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Oxide  of  zinc  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  the  hydrate  of  the 
metal,  or  by  calcining  the  nitrate  or  carbonate,  or  by  heating  the  bisul- 
phite of  zinc,  which  is  itself  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  on  blende  (sulphide  of  zinc)  pulverized  and  suspended  in 
water. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  white  at  the  ordinary  temperature:  it  becomes 
yellow  when  heated,  and  regains  its  original  colour  on  cooling.  When 
procured  by  the  calcination  of  the  metal,  it  is  light  and  flocculent ; 
when  prepared  by  means  of  the  bisulphite,  it  appears  spongy  and  is 
also  very  light ;  when  obtained  by  calcining  the  nitrate,  it  is  pulveru- 
lent and  heavy. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  fixed ;  water  only  dissolves  T-g^^,  but  yet  the 
solution  changes  the  colour  of  litmus. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  a  basic  anhydride  which  enters  into  double  decom- 
position with  acids,  and  gives  well-defined  salts  which  are  isomorphous 
with  those  of  magnesium. 

It  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  has  been 
recommended  for  epilepsy.    It  is  now  used  in  painting,  as  a  substitute 
for  white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead), 
/Zn"  1  \ 

Hydrate  of  Zinc         ^OM.— When  an  alkaline  solution  is  added  to 

the  solution  of  a  salt  of  zinc,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which,  collected  on 
a  filter  and  well  washed,  constitutes  the  hydrate  of  zinc. 

This  hydrate  loses  a  molecule  of  water  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  anhydrous  oxide  of  zinc. 

Hydrate  of  zinc  enters  into  double  decomposition  with  acids,  and 
gives  salts  arising  from  the  substitution  of  the  radicles  of  these  acids  for 
its  typical  hydrogen.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  but  in  presence  of  ener- 
getic bases  it  can  also  exchange  its  hydrogen  for  a  metal  and  furnish 
zincates ;  in  this  case  it  acts  as  a  weak  acid. 

Ut.  (^S>)+2(N0]0)  =  ((/-}0.)+2(H|0) 

Hydrate  of  Sitric  flcid.  Nitrate  of  zinc.  Water, 

zinc. 

2na.(^^;}0')    +     2(||0)    .     .(H|o)    +  (^S'ljo^) 

Hydrate  of  Hydrate  of  Water.  Zincato  of 

zinc.  potassium.  potassium. 

Zn"(^    — '^^       laboratory,  sulphate  of  zinc  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid : 

zn"  +  (so;;;}o.)  =  (|o;,}o.)  + 

Zinc.  Sulpliuric  Sulpliate  of  Hydrogen, 

acid.  zinc. 


For  this  purpose  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of  hydi'ogenis  utilised  : 
this  solution  has  only  to  be  filtered  and  crystallized.    In  the  arts, 
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native  blende  (sulphide  of  zinc)  is  roasted ;  it  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  thus  passes  to  the  state  of  sulphate.  The  sulphate  is  then 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  decanted,  and  crystallized. 

(Z„"S)    +     2(0^  (|0:'|o.) 

Sulphide  Oxygen.  Sulphate  of 

of  zinc.  zinc. 

For  convenience  of  carriage  it  is  melted  in  its  water  of  ciystallization 
and  poured  into  lumps. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  dissolves  in  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  at  the  same  temperature  it  crystallizes 
with  7  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization ;  it  can  also  crystallize 
with  different  quantities  of  water  when  the  conditions  under  which  the 
crystallization  takes  place  are  varied.  In  all  cases  the  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
which  contain  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  combines  with  alkaline  sulphate  to  give  double  salts, 
which  crystallize  with  6  molecules  of  water.  The  double  salt  of  zinc 
and  potassium  answers  to  the  formula 

When  strongly  heated,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  decomposed  and  leaves  a 
residue  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Binoxide  of  Zinc  (Zn"0*). — This  substance  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  protoxide  with  oxygenated  water. 

(Zn"0)    +    (IPO^)     =     (ffO)    +  (Zn"0«) 

Protoxide  Oxygenated  Water.  Binoxide 

of  zinc.  water.  of  sdnc. 

It  is  a  body  of  slight  stability. 

Sulphide  of  Zinc  (Zn"S). — This  body  exists  in  nature  crystallized 
in  regular  octahedra,  and  has  received  the  name  of  blende.  It  may  be 
obtained  artificially  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  zinc  by  a  soluble  sulphide. 

Sulphate  Sulphide  Sulphate  of  Sulphide  of 

of  zinc.  of  potassium.  potassium.  zinc. 

When  roasted,  sulphide  of  zinc  is  converted  either  into  sulphate  or 
into  sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxide,  according  to  the  temperature. 

lst.(Zn"s)    +  =  fOJIo') 

Sulphide  of  Oxygen.  Sulphate  of 


zmc. 


zmc. 


2nd.  2(Zn"s)    +     3  (g})    ^-     2  ( SO^)    +     2  (Zn"o) 

Sulphide  Oxygen.  Sulphurous 

of  zinc.  anhydride.  «tao. 


CADMIUM. 
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Sulphide  of  zinc  dissolves  in  acids,  disengaging  hydrosulphuric 
acid. 

Sulphide  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  Sulphuretted 

of  ziac.  acid.  zinc.  hydrogen. 

Carbonate  of  Zinc — Carbonate  of  zinc  is  found  native,  and  the 
mineral  has  received  the  name  of  calamine.  It  is  only  employed  in  the 
metallurgy  of  zinc. 

Reactions  of  Salts  of  Zinc. — Salts  of  zinc  are  recognized  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters : 

1st.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  does  not  precipitate  them  from  solution, 
unless  the  salt  be  derived  from  a  weak  acid  like  acetic  acid,  in  which 
case  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  zinc  is  formed. 

2nd.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
zinc,  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

3rd.  Potash  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  zinc,  which  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

4th.  Ammonia  acts  like  potash. 

5th.  Carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  with  salts  of  zinc  give  a 
white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  reagent. 

6th.  Carbonate  of  ammonium  acts  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  slight 
difference  that  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 


CADMIUM  Cd. 

Atomic  weight  =  112.  Molecular  weight  =  112. 

Cadmium  is  almost  always  contained  in  the  ores  of  zinc.  When  these 
ores  are  submitted  to  metallurgic  operations,  the  cadmium  distils  first, 
being  the  more  volatile  ;  it  may  be  obtained  pure  by  successive  distil- 
lations. 

Cadmium  is  white,  very  ductile,  and  very  malleable  ;  its  density  is 
8  ■  7  ;  it  melts  below  red  heat  and  its  vapour  burns  brilliantly  in  air. 

It  forms  compounds  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  zinc.  Thus  we 
know : 

An  oxide  CdO 

A  sulphide  CdS 

A  hydrate   ^^"{oH 

A  chloride   CdCP 

A  bromide   CdBr^ 

An  iodide   CdP,  etc. 


The  oxide  and  the  hydrate  of  cadmium  enter  into  double  decom- 
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poBition  with  acids,  giving  rise  to  salts  that  are  isomorphous  with  those 
of  zinc  and  magnesium. 

These  salts  possess  the  following  properties  : 

1st.  Hydrosulphnric  acid  added  to  their  solutions  gives  rise  to  a 
yellow  precipitate  that  is  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphides  but  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  precipitate  forms  even  when  the  salt 
of  cadmium  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

2nd.  Potash  and  soda  form  a  white  precipitate  of  hydi-ate  of  cadmium, 
which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

3rd.  Ammonia  gives  the  same  precipitate,  but  an  excess  of  the  re- 
agent dissolves  it. 

COPPER  Cu. 
*  "  «.  Atomic  weight  =  63.   Probable  molecular  weight  =  63. 

Copper  is  found  native,  but  the  principal  ore  of  this  metal  is  a 
double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron.  This  ore  is  first  roasted,  which 
process  transfonns  the  sulphide  of  iron  into  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphu- 
rous anhydride.  The  oxide  of  iron  passes  into  the  siliceous  scorige  in 
the  state  of  fusible  silicate.  The  product  of  this  first  operation  is 
called  matt,  and  when  this  is  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
just  described  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  iron,  and  gives  what  is  called 
white  matt. 

When,  again,  this  white  matt  is  roasted  impure  copper, is  obtained; 
the  sulphide  of  copper  is  really  transformed  into  sulphurous  anhydi-ide 
and  oxide  of  copper,  and  this  latter  reacts  on  the  undecomposed  sulphide, 
forming  copper  and  sulphurous  anhydride. 

(Cu^S)    +    2(CuO)    =    4Cu    +  SO* 

Subsulphide  Protoxide  of  Copper.  Sulphurous 

of  copper.  copper.  aiiUydridc. 

On  roasting  the  impure  copper  in  a  silex  kiln,  the  formation  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxide  takes  place,  which  entirely  eliminates  the 
sulphur,  at  the  same  time  the  oxides  of  the  foreign  metals  unite  with 
the  silex  of  the  kiln  and  form  silicates  which  pass  into  the  scoriaj. 

Finally,  to  prevent  it  containing  oxide  it  is  melted,  charcoal  is  placed 
on  its  surface,  and  the  mass  is  stirred  with  green  wood.  The  carbon  gases, 
which  are  disengaged  under  the  influence  of  heat,  complete  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  oxide  of  copper  which  is  disseminated  in  the  metallic 
mass. 

These  two  last  operations  are  called  refining. 

Chemically  pure  copper  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  oxide  of 
this  metal  by  hydrogen. 

For  this  process,  pure  oxide  of  copper  is  placed  in  a  small  globe 
blown  in  the  middle  of  a  glass  tube  (fig.  34)  ;  one  of  the  ends  of  this 
tube  communicates  with  an  apparatus  in  which  hydrogen  is  produced  ; 
care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  interpose  a  drying  tube  between  the 
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globe  and  this  apparatus,  and  the  tube  is  allowed  to  communicate  freely 
with  the  atmosphere  by  its  other  extremity. 

When  the  hydrogen  has  passed  for  a  siifficient  length  of  time  for  the 
whole  of  the  air  to  be  expelled,  the  oxide  of  copper  is  heated  by  a 
spirit  lamp*,  water  is  formed,  and  the  copper  becomes  free. 

Hydrogen. 


(Cu"0) 


Water. 


Oxide  of 
copper. 


Cu" 


Copper. 


The  operation  is  complete  when  vapour  of  water  no  longer  passes  off. 


Fig.  34. 

Copper  is  red,  and  has  sufficient  malleability  to  enable  it  to  be  reduced 
into  transparent  leaves ;  it  is  very  ductile  and  very  tenacious.  Its 
density  is  8  '86. 

It  is  obtained  artificially,  crystallized  in  cubes,  which  form  it  also 
assumes  in  nature. 

Copper  when  rubbed  acquires  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  melts  at 
about  778°,  and  does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
when  heated,  it  oxidizes  without  incandescence,  and,  exposed  to  moist  air, 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  copper  (ver- 
digris), but  this  coating  preserves  the  metal  from  further  alteration. 

Nitric  acid  acts  on  copper  when  cold,  and  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it 
when  hot ;  in  the  first  case,  binoxide  of  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of  copper 
are  produced ;  and  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphurous  anhydride  arc 
formed  in  the  second. 


1st. 


8 


Nitric  acid. 


+    3Cu"  = 


+ 


Copper. 
Water. 


0' 


Cu" 

Nltrote  of  coppcrT 


~1 


+     2  (NO) 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen. 


♦  If  heat  wcro  applied  before  the  air  liad  been  cxpGlled,  an  explosion  would  take 
place,  owing  to  the  explosive  mixture  which  would  form  in  the  globe. 
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2nd.  2(®^';}0==)  +  Cu"   =  (^c^"}0^)  +   2(g}o)  +  (SO^) 

Sulphuric  acid.  Copper.  Sulphate  of  Water.  Sulphurous 

copper.  auhydnde. 

In  presence  of  acids  copper  readily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air ;  it 
also  oxidizes  in  presence  of  ammonia  and  dissolves,  forming  a  beautiful 
blue  liquid. 

Copper  when  previously  heated  burns  in  chlorine,  forming  bichloride 
of  copper.  It  combines  directly  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
bromine,  and  most  metals. 

Copper  forms  two  series  of  compounds.  Being  biatomic,  it  can  com- 
bine directly  with  two  monatomic  radicles,  or  with  one  biatomic  radicle 
like  itself,  and  thus  be  saturated.  Thence  a  whole  series  of  com- 
pounds, known  as  per-compounds  or  cuprio  compounds.    These  are : 

The  bichloride  of  copper    .  .  Cu"CP 

The  bibromide       „          .  .  Cn"Br' 

Thebifluoride        „          .  .  Cu'TP 

Perhydrate  of  copper         .  .  Cu"(OHy 

The  protoxide  of  copper     .  .  Cu"0 

The  protosulphide  of  copper  .  Cu"S 

and  the  different  oxygenated  per-salts  resulting  from  the  substitution  of 
the  radicles  of  acids  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  perhydrate. 

On  account  of  the  biatomicity  of  copper,  it  may  also  happen  that  two 
atoms  of  this  metal  unite,  only  exchanging  with  one  another  a  single 
atomicity  and  forming  the  biatomic  group  Cu'*,  as  the  following  figure 
shows : 

Cu 

CEZD 

CCZD    =  (Cu*)" 
Cu 

The  group  Cu^  being  biatomic,  can  also  be  combined,  quite  as  well  as 
the  atom  Cu,  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodme,  etc.,  and  as  the  combinations 
it  forms  are  of  sufficient  stability,  we  have  a  second  series  of  copper 
compounds,  known  as  sub-  or  cuprous  compounds,  in  which,  instead  of 
the  simple  atom  Cu",  the  group  Cu^  acts.    These  are  : 


The  protochloride   Cu'CP 

The  protobromide   Cu^Br^ 

The  prot-iodide   Cu^P 

The  protofluoride   Cu^FP 

The  sub-oxide   Cu-0 

The  sub-sulphide   Cu*S 


and  very  instable  protosalts,  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  the 
biatomic  group  Cu^  for  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  the  typical  hydrogen 
of  acids. 

Besides  these  two  series  of  compounds,  copper  also  forms  with  oxygen 
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a  binoxide  (CuO^)  and  a  cnprio  acid,  the  composition  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  exactly  detennined. 

The  biatomicity  of  oxygen  explains  how  several  atoms  of  this  body 
may  unite  with  a  single  atom  of  copper  :  two  atoms  of  oxygen  can  each 
exchange  one  atomicity  with  copper  and  one  with  each  other,  as  we 
see  by  the  following  figure  : 


• 

• 

1 

Cu 


CuPEic  Compounds. 

Those  of  these  compounds  requiring  notice  are  :  the  bichloride,  the 
protosulphide,  the  protoxide,  the  hydrate,  the  sulphate,  the  nitrate  and 
the  carbonates. 

Bichloride  of  Copper  ^Cu"  |^|^.— This  compound  is  formed  by  the 

direct  action  of  chlorine  on  copper ;  it  is  also  formed  when  the  protoxide 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cu"     +    Cl|    ,  (cu-'lg!) 

Copper.  Chlorine.  Percbloride  of 

copper. 

Protoxide  of  Hydrochloric  Water.  Bichloride  of 

copper.  acid.  copper. 

Bichloride  of  copper  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  its  aqueous 
solution,  concentrated  by  heat,  on  cooling  deposits  hydrated  crystals 
which  have  for  formula  (Cu"CP  +  2  aq.)  These  crystals  have  the  form 
of  elongated  needles  of  a  greenish-blue  colour. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  this  salt  burns  with  a  magnificent  green 
flame. 

Protosulphide  of  Copper  (Cu"S). — This  body  does  not  exist  in  nature 
in  an  isolated  state ;  it  is  obtained  by  transmitting  a  current  of  sid- 
phuretted  hydrogen  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  the 
bichloride,  for  instance : 

Bichloride  of  Hydrosulphurio  irydrochloric  Sulphide 

copper.  acid.  acid.  of  copper. 

It  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  black  mass  easily  affected  by 
air,  whose  oxygen  it  attractw,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate. 
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(CVS)  +  .(0})  =  (x:}oO 

Protosulphicle  Oxygen.  Sulphate  of 

of  copper.  copper. 

ProtosulpTiide  of  copper  loses  half  its  sulphur  when  heated,  and  is 
transformed  into  sub-sulphide. 

4(CuS)      =      2(Cu^S)     +  ^1 

Protosulphide  Subsulphlde  of  Sulphur, 

of  copper.  copper. 

Protoxide  of  Copper  (CuO). — This  oxide  may  be  obtained,  1st,  by 
heating  copper  in  air :  a  layer  of  oxide,  which  is  easily  removed,  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  2ndly,  by  calcining  the  nitrate  of  copper  ; 
and,  3rdly,  by  heating  cupric  hydrate  :  if  this  latter  body  be  boiled 
with  water,  it  will  become  dehydrated. 

Whatever  process  be  employed  in  its  preparation,  and  whatever 
slight  differences  there  may  be  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  oxide, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  compact,  this  compound  always  possesses  the 
following  properties : 

It  is  a  black  amorphous  powder,  which  resists  a  very  high  tempera- 
txire  without  decomposing,  and  without  melting.  But  when  too 
strongly  heated  all  the  mass  is  united  into  a  single  lump  of  very 
great  hardness,  which,  when  pounded,  has  a  yellowish  colour.  This 
oxide  appears  to  be  in  a  particular  allotropic  state.  M.  Lieben  has 
observed  that  it  can  then  be  aggregated  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
when  it  has  not  been  overheated.  It,  however,  loses  this  property  if 
it  be  heated  many  times  at  a  temperature  which  is  insufficient  to 
aggregate  it,  and  if  it  be  then  allowed  to  cool. 

Protoxide  of  copper  is  a  basic  anhydride,  which  enters  into  double 
decomposition  with  acids,  giving  per-salts.  It  is  much  used  in  labora- 
tories in  making  organic  analyses. 

Hydrate  of  Copper  (^^^  |  0'^.— This  hydrate  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  of  the  bichloride  or  sulphate,  or  any  other 
per-salt  of  copper,  by  an  alkaline  base.  The  precipitate  which  forms 
should  be  well  washed,  and  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  its 
colour  is  dirty  blue. 

The  hydrate  of  copper  is  dehydrated  by  heat;  and,  if  the  liquor 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  be  boiled,  it  loses  water,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  anhydrous  oxide : 


Copper. 


Water.  Protoxide  of 

copper. 


Hydrate  of  copper  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  beautiful  blue 
solution. 

Persulphate  of  Copper  (^^^!,  }  O^j.— This  substance  is  prepared  in 
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tlie  laboratory  by  acting  on  hot  copper  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolving  in  water,  and  crystallizing. 

cu"  +2(so;}o.)  =  (so;;:}o.)  +  .(^}o)  +  (so-) 

Copper.  Sulphuric  Sulphate  of  Water.  Sulphurous 

acid.  copper.  aahydride. 

The  residue  of  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  anhydride  is  thus  utilized. 
In  the  arts,  sulphide  of  copper  is  heated  in  air.  This  body  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  transformed  into  sulphate,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  undecomposed  ore  by  lixiviation  and  evaporation. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  of  commerce  almost  always  contains  sul- 
phate of  iron :  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  salt  free  from  iron 
consists  in  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  precipitating  it  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  from  the  solution  previously  acidulated.  The  copper  is  pre- 
cipitated alone :  this  precipitate,  well  washed,  and  exposed  to  contact 
with  air  and  water,  is  transformed  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  crystal- 
lized after  the  solution  has  been  filtered.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  known  in 
commerce  as  blue  vitriol  or  blue  copperas.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  water ;  it  crj^stallizes  from  its  solution  in  the  latter 
liquid  in  blue  oblique  parallelepipeds.    These  crystals  are  hydrated, 

Q^„  ^  0*  -t-  5  aq.  j 

When  hydrated  sulphate  of  copper  is  heated  to  100°,  it  loses  4  aq,, 
and  at  243°  it  loses  the  remainder,  and  becomes  anhydrous.  It  then 
forms  a  white  powder,  which  resembles  flour.  The  smallest  quantity 
of  water  restoring  it  to  its  blue  colour,  this  body  becomes  a  valuable 
test  for  the  presence  of  water. 

The  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  the 
sulphates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium,  when  these  contain,  like 
it,  five  molecules  of  water.  This  salt  forms  double  sulphates  with 
alkaline  sulphates.  It  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  magnesium,  zinc, 
the  sub-sulphate  of  iron,  etc.,  giving  crystals  which  contain  five  mole- 
cules of  water  when  the  copper  predominates,  and  seven  when  it  is  the 
other  metal  which  does  so :  these  crystals  are  always  isomorphous 
among  themselves  when  they  contain  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

When  strongly  heated,  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed  into 
oxygen,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  protoxide  of  copper. 

If  this  salt  be  precipitated  by  an  insufficient  quantity  of  base,  an 
insoluble  basic  sulphate  is  produced,  which  is  green. 

When  a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  precipitate 
formed  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  coj)per,  and  alcohol  is 
afterwards  poured  into  the  blue  liquor  produced,  a  beautiful  blue  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which  has  received  the  name  of  ammoniacal  sul- 

phate  of  copper,  and  whose  composition  is  ^Q-^^it  >  0*,6NH^-f  ffO  j. 
Nitrate  of  Copper  (  Cu"  <  qNOV' — N^^^'^*-®     copper  is  prepared  by 
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dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  liquid,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  cool.  The  salt  is  deposited  in  large  blue  hj'drated  crystals, 
which,  when  heated,  first  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  then 
this  water  is  vaporized,  and  the  anhydrous  nitrate  is  decomposed;  a 
green  hasic  nitrate  first  forms,  the  decomposition  then  becomes  still 
more  complete,  and,  finally,  there  remains  a  residue  of  oxide  of  copper. 

Carbonates  of  Copper. — The  carbonate  obtained  by  pouring  carbo- 
nate of  sodium  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  dicupric 
carbonate,  and  is  bibasic.    Its  formula  is  : 


This  body  has  the  same  composition  as  the  natural  carbonate  known 
as  malachite.  Malachite  is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  is  used  in 
compact  blocks  for  ornamental  purposes.  Where  it  abounds,  as  in 
Siberia,  for  instance,  malachite  is  used  as  a  copper  ore.  It  is  a  very 
rich  one. 

Tliere  also  exists  native  a  hydrated  tricupric  carbonate  of  a  beauti- 
ful blue  colour,  known  as  cJiessylite. 

Finally,  the  verdigris  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  copper  is  also  a 
hydrated  carbonate  of  copper,  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
verdigris  of  commerce,  which  is  the  sub-acetate  of  copper. 


Cuprous  Compounds. 

Protochloride  of  Copper  (Cu*CP). — The  most  simple  method  of 
preparing  this  body  consists  in  dissolving  metallic  copper  in  aqua- 
regia  containing  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
water  to  the  solution  ;  the  protochloride  of  copper  precipitates  in  the 
form  of  a  white  ciystalline  powder.  This  compound  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  sub-oxide  of  copper  in  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool,  from  which  small  colourless  tetra- 
hedra  of  protochloride  of  copper  are  deposited. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  perchloride  of  copper,  which 
loses  half  of  its  chlorine. 

2(^CuCP)      =      Cl}     +  (Cu^CP) 

Perclilovide  Chlorine.  Chloride  of 

of  copper.  copper. 

Chloride  of  copper  is  a  white  substance,  sparingly  soluble  m  water, 
but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia ;  it  becomes  green  in 
the  air,  absorbing  oxygen  and  becoming  transformed  into  oxychloride 
(Cu*CrO).  It  also  absorbs  carbonic  oxide,  but  disengages  the  gas 
when  its  solution  is  boiled.  Cuprous  chloride  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
gives,  with  gaseous  carbides  of  hydrogen  of  the  series  C"H*"-*,  explosive 
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precipitates,  wliicli,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  disengao-e  the 
hydrocarbide  whose  elements  they  contain.  This  property  is\tilized 
in  organic  chemistry. 

Sub-sulpMde  of  Copper  (Cu^S). — Subsulphide  of  copper  is  found 
native  in  beautiful  ciystals  belonging  to  the  cubic  system.  They  are 
black,  and  have  a  slight  metallic  lustre  ;  they  are  soft  enough  to  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  melt  in  the  flame  of  a  taper.    Their  density  is  5  •  0. 

This  substance  is  prepared  artificially  by  calcining  copper  with  an 
excess  of  sulphur,  which  excess  evaporates  during  the  calcination. 
That  no  copper  may  be  left  unacted  on,  the  product  of  this  first  opera- 
tion is  pounded  and  again  calcined  with  sulphur. 

When  heated  in  air,  it  gives  sulphate  of  copper  if  the  temperature  be 
not  too  elevated ;  otherwise,  it  is  transformed  into  oxide  of  copper  and 
sulphurous  anhydride,  absorbing  oxygen.  When  the  sulphide  is  heated 
with  oxide  of  copper,  a  disengagement  of  sulphurous  anhydride  takes 
place,  and  a  residue  of  metallic  copper  is  left. 

(Cu^S)      +     2(CuO)     =      4Cu     +  (SO'') 

Sub-salphide  Protoxide  Copper.  Sulphurous 

of  copper.  of  copper.  anhydride. 

Sub-oxide  of  Copper  (Cu'O).— This  substance  is  found  native.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  compact  masses  and  sometimes  in  regular  octahe- 
dral crystals  of  a  red  colour ;  it  may  be  obtained  artificially  in  the 
foi-m  of  a  red  powder  in  various  ways. 

If  acetate  of  copper  be  boiled  with  glucose,  a  red  crystalline  powder, 
the  sub- oxide  of  copper,  is  precipitated. 

In  the  arts  this  body  is  usually  prepared  by  calcining  a  mixture  of 

Sulphate  of  copper  ....    100  parts 
Dry  carbonate  of  sodium    .     .      28  ,, 
Copper  filings  25  „ 

The  product  of  this  operation  must  undergo  frequent  washings. 

Sub-oxide  of  copper  melts  without  altering  when  heated  protected 
from  the  air ;  it  is  transformed  into  protoxide  when  heated  in  air. 

Hydrochloric  acid  enters  into  double  decomposition  with  it,  and  con- 
verts it  into  protochloride ;  this  oxide  is  therefore  a  basic  anhydride. 

Nitric  acid  yields  oxygen  to  it,  and  causes  it  to  pass  to  the  state  of 
pemitrate ;  strong  acids  decompose  it  into  metallic  copper  and  bin- 
oxide  of  copper,  which,  on  contact  with  these  acids,  gives  a  salt  of 
copper. 

(cvo)  +  (so:}o.)       c„-  +  (so;|o.)  +  (H}o) 

Oxide  of  Sulphuric  acid.  Copper.  Sulphate  of  Water 

copper.  copper. 

Ammonia  dissolves  this  oxide  without  becoming  coloured,  but  the 
solution  turns  blue  by  absorbing  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Distinctive  Characters  of  the  Salts  of  Qopper.— The  salts  of  copper 
are  recognized  in  analyses  by  the  following  properties  : 
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1st.  A  slieet  of  iron  plunged  into  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  this  metal 
becomes  covered  with  an  adhesive  coating  of  copper  of  a  beautiful  red 

colour,  . 

2nd.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  forms  in  these  solutions  a  precipitate 
insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphides,  and  which  is  not  produced  m  presence 
of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  per-salts  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sub-salts  : 
1st.  With  sub-salts,  potash  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  m 
an  excess  of  the  reagent.  Per-salts  are  precipitated  of  a  dirty  blue 
colour  by  the  same  reagent,  and  the  precipitate  becomes  black  when 
boiled,  provided  that  the  potash  has  been  added  in  sufacient  quantity 
to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  salt  of  copper.  _ 

2nd.  Ammonia  produces  in  per-  and  sub-salts  a  precipitate  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  reagent;  but  with  per-salts  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion is  a  beautiful  blue,  while  with  sub-salts  this  solution  is  colourless, 
and  only  turns  blue  on  contact  with  air. 

All  the  salts  of  copper  are  poisonous :  the  best  antidote  for  poisonmg 
bv  preparations  of  copper  consists  in  administering  a  few  whites  _  of 
ega-s  and  then  giving  an  emetic.  The  albumen  of  the  egg  forms  with 
the  copper  a  compound,  ouly  very  slightly  soluble,  and  thus  the 
absorption  of  the  metal  is  prevented  until  the  emetic  acts. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  iron  filings  for  albumen,  with  the 
idea  of  precipitating  the  copper  in  a  metallic  state ;  or  sulphide  of  iron, 
which  should  form  sulphide  of  copper. 

Copper  enters  into  several  common  alloys.  When  united  with  zmc 
it  constitutes  brass ;  with  tin  it  forms  bronze  ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  silver  used  in  money  and  jewellery  is  alloyed  with  copper. 


MERCURY  Hg. 

Atomic  weight  =  200.  Molecular  weight  =  200.  'i 

Mercury  is  found  native,  but  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  worked. 
It  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  sulphide  of  mercury  or  cinnabar  _  ihe 
principal  mines  worked  are  at  Almaden  in  Spam  and  at  Idria  in 
Illyria.  Though  the  metallurgic  processes  employed  vary  a  little  m 
different  places  in  the  arrangement  of  apparatus,  they  are  chemically 
reduced  into  a  single  one,  which  consists  in  roasting  the  ore.  ilie 
sulphur  passes  to  the  state  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  the  merciuy 
is  liberated  : 

(HgS)     +     0}     =     (so-)     +  Hg 

mercury.  "  ^ 

Mercury  may  also  be  displaced  from  its  sulphide  by  heating  the 
latter  with  iron. 

(HgS)    4-    Ee    =    (FeS)    +  Hg 

kdphklc  Iron.  Snlphide  Mercury, 

of  mercury.  of  uon. 


MERCUKY. 


The  mercury  obtained  by  these  methods  is  filtered  through  wash 
Joather  and  placed  ui  iron  bottles.  ^ 

_  In  order  to  obtain  the  metal  pure,  it  must  be  treated  by  a  qnantitv  of 
mtnc  acid  insufficient  to  dissolve  it,  and  the  whole  left  for  twentv-four 
hours.    Mtrate  of  mercury  is  first  formed,  and  other  metals  are  after 
wards  substituted  for  the  mercury  of  this  nitrate.    After  twenty  flt^i^ 
hours  all  these  metals  become  dissolved,  and  the  portion  of  mercurv 
not  acted  on  remains  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  ^ 
Mercury  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  it  is  solidified  at 
-40O  and  boils  at  350°.    In  the  solid  state  this  metal  is  of  a  sler 
^    whiteness  ;  it  is  malleable,  and  crystallizes  in  octahedra;  its  density 

Lst;y  L?.97r"'^ '''''''  ''^'^ -p-^ 

'  ihJr'^  /mercury  does  not  adhere  to  porcelain  or  glass,  but  adheres  to 
these  substances  if  alloyed  with  lead  or  other  metals,  and  assumes  the 
term  ot  small  elongated  drops. 

Mercury  oxidizes  slowly  in  the  air.     This  oxidation  becomes 
much  more  active  at  a  temperature  of  about  350°.    It  also  takes 
place  m  the  cold  very  readily  in  presence   of  ozonized  oxygen 
It  IS  not  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid.    Nitric  acid  rapidly  d's 
so  ves  It  :  when  cold    and  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  metalf  «ub- 
nitrate  of  mercuiy  is  formed  ;  when  hot,  and  with  an  excess  of  acid 
per-nitrate  is  produced.    Boiling  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  meiwy 
disengaging  sulphurous  anhydride.    According  to  whether  the  acid  o^' 
the  metal  predominate,  the  sulphate  formed  is  per-  or  sub-sulphate 

In  presence  of  air  and  acids,  alkaline  chlorides  cause  mercurv  to 
pass  to  the  s^tate  of  chloride.  The  absorption  of  this  metal  bT the  sk  n 
IS  explained  by  this  reaction.  ^^^^ 
Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  combine  directly  with  mercury  in  the 
cold.  Sulphur  also  can  enter  into  direct  combination  with  this  metal 
Mercurial  compounds  capable  of  absorption  act  as  poisons  on  thl' 
animal  economy.  Workmen  who  breathe  mercurial  vapours  are  o-e„e! 
palsy     '  ^  ^  remarkable  tremulous  state  known  as  mercurial 

In  medicine,  mercurial  compounds  are  employed  with  success  in 
syphihs,  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  etc.,  etc 

,    Mercury,  like  copper,  is  blatomic,  and  its  atoms*  like  those  of  copper 
-  possess  the  property  of  combining  with  each  other,  losing  one  part  on  1^ 
of  their  capacity  for  saturation.    The  result  is,  that  not  only  the  atom 
Hg,  but  even  the  gi-oup  Hg«  acts  as  a  biatomic  radicle  and  can  en^e^ 
into  combination  with  diflferent  radicles. 

Compounds  into  which  the  atom  Ilg  enters  are  called  per-compound. 
and  those  into  which  the  group  Hg^  enters  take  the  name  of  sub-corn 
pounds.  ^'Viii- 

The  principal  per-compounds  are  : 

The  bichloride  of  mercury  ....  Ho-QP 
The  bibromido  Jl^P,r' 
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The  bimodide   I^S^'  , 

The  bifliioride   HgFl 

The  peroxide   HgO 

The  persTilphide  

and  the  per-salts  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  the  basic  hydrogen 
of  acids  by  the  biatomic  atom  Hg. 
The  principal  sub-compounds  are  : 

The  protochloride  of  mercury      .     •  Hg'CP 

The  protobromide   ^^^""^^ 

The  prot-iodide  

The  stib-oxide  or  oxydule  .     .     •     •  Hg  O 

The  sub-Buli)hide   Hg^S 

and  the  sub-salts  which  result  from  the  substitution  of  the  biatomic 
radicle  Hg'  for  the  typical  hydrogen  of  acids. 


Per-Compounds  of  Mercury  (Mercuric  Compounds). 

Perchloride  of  Mercury  (Hg"  {  g).- The  bichloride  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate)  may  be  obtained  either  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
mercury,  or  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  per- 
sulphate of  mercury. 


1st. 


Hg" 

Mercury. 


+ 


CM  = 
cif 

Chlorine. 


(Hr{g) 

Mercuric 
chloride. 


2nd. 


/SO'" 


}o.) 


+ 


Mercuric 
sulphate. 


Chloride  of 
sodium. 


=  (X;}o')  +  (Hg"|g) 


Sulpliate  of 
sodium. 


Corrosive 
sublimate. 


This  distillation  takes  place  in  a  large  globe  heated  by  a  sand-bath 
(fig.  35) ;  the  bichloride  is  sublimed  and  deposited 
on  the  cold  upper  part  of  this  vase.  _ 

As  the  mercuric  almost  ^always  contains  a  little 
mercurous  sulphate,  which  woald  give  protochlonde 
(Hg'CP)  on  reacting  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
when  this  second  method  is  employed  a  little  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  is  added  to  the  mixture.  On 
contact  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  excess 
of  acid  contained  in  the  mercuric  sulphate,  this 
binoxide  gives  rise  to  a  slight  disengagement  ot 
chlorine,  which  causes  the  small  quantity  of  j^vo- 
iochloride  formed  to  pass  to  the  state  of  bichloride. 


llg  i 


fSCHGj'H  OF 

Protochloride  Chlorine.  Bichloride         ^NwJ^       1 W 

of  mercury.  of  mercury. 

Bichloride  of  merciiiy  is  dissolved  in  greater  proportion  in  boUina- 
water  than  in  cold.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  better  than  water,  and  ether 
better  than  alcohol ;  its  alcoholic  solution  leaves  it,  by  evaporation 
crystallized  m  right  prisms  having  a  rhomboid  base ;  by  sublimation  it 
crystallizes  in  rectangular  octahedra ;  its  density  is  6  •  5,  its  fusing  point 
is  26o°  Its  boiling  point  is  295°,  and  its  vapour  density  9-42. 

On  causing  a  reducing  body  such  as  protochloride  of  tin,  to  act  on  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  white  precipitate  of  protochloride  of 
mercury  is  obtained;  if  the  mixture  be  boiled,  the  protochloride  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  metallic  mercuiy. 

When  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  poured  into  ammonia  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  called  amido-chloride  of  mercurv 

/Hg")  \ 
and  which  has  for  formula  (  Hg"i  N^CP  | 

If,  on  the  contrary,  ammonia  be  poured  into  the  solution  of  sub- 
Pi.^T^  7^'^    ^"'^^    precipitates    whose    formula  is 

.  \  ^  '• .  °  •  ^^'^  "'^y     regarded  as  a  combination 

oi  bichloride  and  amide  of  mercury. 

Albumen  gives  an  insoluble  precipitate  with  the  sublimate,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  not  well  understood,  and  appears  to  vary  with  the 
time  it  lias  been  kept. 

Corrosive  sublimate  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  double  chlorides 
with  alkaline  chlorides.  The  sodium  salt  has  for  formula  "^S"  1   9  f^^V) 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  violent  poison,  the  best  antidote  for  which 
consists  m  administering  whites  of  eggs,  and  then  an  emetic.  The  albu 
men  rendering  the  sublimate  insoluble,  arrests  its  absorption  until  the 
emetic  acts.  The  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  albumen  makes 
this  salt  useful  for  the  preservation  of  animal  matters. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  one  of  the  compounds  used  as  basis  for  the 
pharmaceutical  mercurial  preparations. 

Mercuric  Bromide  (llg"  |j^j;)._Merouiic  bromide  is  prepared  by 
the  same  methods  as  the  chloride  and  possesses  analogous  properties. 

Biniodide  of  Mercury  (iTg"  |  may  bo  prepared  either  directly, 
or  by  double  decomposition.  To  prepare  it  directly  200  parts  of  mcrcui  y 
aic  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  254  parts  of  iodine;  to  facilitate  the 
operation  a  little  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  trituration  is  continued  until 
the  mass  assumes  a  beautiful  rod  colour  and  until  no  globule  of  metallic 
mercury  can  be  distingiiished  by  a  magnifying  glass. 

By  double  decomposition,  an  aqueous  solution  of  ;]18  parts  of  iodide 
of  potassium  are  poured  into  an  aqueous  soiution  '^f  271  parts  of  cor- 
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rosivo  sublimate ;  a  beautiful  orange-red  precipitate  forms,  whicli  is  the 
biniodide  of  mercury. 

Bicbloiide  Of  Iodide  of  Chloride  of  Biniodide  of 

mercuiy.  potassium.  potassium.  mercury. 

If,  instead  of  employing  theatomic  proportions  we  have  just  indicated, 
an  excess  of  either  reagent  were  used,  the  precipitate  would  again 
dissolve. 

When  biniodide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  part  of  it  is  deposited  crystallized  on  cooling;  the 
crystals  thus  obtained  are  red. 

Biniodide  of  mercury  is  suflSciently  volatile  to  be  sublimed;  in^  this 
case  yellow  crystals  are  deposited,  which  become  red  if  pulverized  : 
heat  is  disengaged  during  this  latter  transformation.  The  yellow 
crystals  of  biniodide  of  mercury  belong  to  the  fourth  ciystalline 
system,  while  the  red  ones  belong  to  the  second ;  this  salt  is  therefore 
dimorphous. 

The  biniodide  of  mercury  is  principally  used  in  medicine  for  out- 
ward applications,  nevertheless  it  is  contained  in  some  preparations 
that  are  taken  internally. 

Biniodide  of  mercury  combines  with  alkaline  iodides;  the  formula  of 
these  double  iodides  is  : 

Mercurio  Sulphide  (Hg"S).— This  substance  may  be  prepared  by 
heating  sulphur  and  mercury  together,  or  by  precipituting  a  per-salt 
of  mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Bicliloride  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrochloric  Mercuric 

mercury.  liydrogen.  acid.  sulphide. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  sulphide  of  mercury  forms  a  black  mass. 
This  mass,  dried  and  heated  in  globes  with  open  necks,  is  volatilized 
and  deposited  on  the  cold  parts  of  these  globes  in  reddish- violet  crystals. 
These  crystals  are  identical  with  those  found  native,  and  like  these 
latter  they  are  called  cinnabar.  The  mercuric  sulphide  is  therefore 
dimorphous  like  the  iodide  ;  it  volatilizes  at  an  elevated  temperature 
without  decomposing  if  the  operation  be  conducted  without  exposure 
to  the  air ;  in  a  current  of  air  it  is  converted  into  mercury  and  sul- 
phurous anhydride. 

(Hg"s)     -f  =      (SO^)     +  Hg" 

Sulphide  of  O.xygen.  Sulphurous  Mercury, 

mercury.  anhydride. 

The  density  of  natural  cinnabar  is  8-1,  and  that  of  artificial  cinnabar 
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may  descend  to  7-65.  The  crystals  of  cinnabar  deviate  the  plajio  of 
polarized  light  to  the  left;  it  is  very  possible  that  some  day  crystals  of 
the  same  substance  may  be  found  which  will  be  dextrogyrate. 

There  is  one  variety  of  mercuric  sulphide  which  is  of  a  mJich  purer 
red  than  cinnabar.  This  variety  is  known  as  vermilion,  and  is  prepared 
by  triturating  for  several  hours  a  mixture  composed  of 

Mercury   300  parts. 

Sulphur   114 

Water   4qq 

Potash   75 

The  mass  whicli  forms  is  black,  bnt  it  becomes  a  beautiful  red  after 
exposure  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  50°. 

The  beautiful  shade  of  vermilion  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
alkaline  sulphide  which  forms  in  the  reaction.  Vermilion  and  cinna- 
bar are  used  in  painting. 

Mercuric  Oxide.— There  are  two  varieties  of  oxide,  as  of  sulphide 
and  iodide  of  mercury;  one  of  these  is  yellow  and  the  other  red. 
The  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  mercuric 
salt  by  a  soluble  base. 

K{g)  +  <gfo)  =  2(K|)  +  (,,.,o)^.(||o) 

Chlondeof  Potash.  Chloride  of  Mercuric  Water 

mercury.  potassium.  oxide. 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  anhydrous  :  it  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  and  dried. 

The  red  oxide  may  be  prepared  either  by  heating  mercury  in  air,  or 
by  slightly  calcining  per-  or  sub-nitrate  of  mercury;  the  oxide  obtained 
by  means  of  the  pernitrate  is  redder  than  that  arising  from  the  calci- 
nation of  the  subnitrate. 

The  process  by  heating  mercury  in  air  is  no  longer  employed.  It  is 
from  it  that  the  name  of  ;preci])iiate  per  se  was  applied  to  the  binoxide 
of  mercury. 

Mercuric  oxide  decomposes  at  400°  ;  so  that,  between  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  metal  oxidizes  and  that  at  which  it  is  reduced  the 
diflci'ence  is  scarcely  more  than  50°. 

One  part  of  this  oxide  appears  to  dissolve  in  20,000  to  30,000  parts 
of  water  :  the  solution  does  not  affect  litmus ;  but  if  sea  salt  bo 
added,  chloride  of  mercury  and  hydrate  of  sodium  form,  and  a  strongly, 
alkaline  reaction  is  then  manifested. 

Blue  light  seems  to  reduce  the  binoxido  of  mercury,  but  white  light 
does  not  alter  it. 

The  yellow  oxide,  when  left  in  a  bottle  with  ammonia,  combines  with 
the  elements  of  this  body  without  changing  colour  :  the  product  thus 
formed  is  a  powerful  base  which  combines  with  acids  without  decoin- 
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position,  forming  well-defined  salts.  These  salts  have  received  the 
name  of  ammonio-mercuric  salts.    The  base  answers  to  the  formula 

(Hg"0)=*N*rig"H*  +  3(rro) 

By  admitting  that  the  water  it  contains  is  water  of  crystallization,  the 
ammonio-mercuric  oxide  may  he  represented  by  the  following  formula : 

Hg" 
'(Hg"OH)' 

(Hg"OHy  IN^  +  Saq.l 
(Hg"On)' 

This  vFould  be  an  ammonia  twice  condensed,  in  which  biatomic  Hg" 
would  take  the  place  of  IP,  and  in  which  3H  would  be  replaced  three 
times  by  the  monatomic  residue  (IIg"OH). 

0 

CTZD  _ 


fe-®    =  (Hg"OI-I)' 


Hg  H 


Per-Witrate  of  Mercury  (lELg"  I0N02)  — Wben  mercury  is  dissolved 

in  an  excess  of  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  Ihe  concentrated  liquid  is 
evaporated  spontaneously  in  vacuo,  crystals  of  basic  por-nitrate  of 
mercurj'  form,  and  the  liquid  retains  in  solution  the  uncrystallizable 
neutral  nitrate  of  mercury ;  water  precipitates  another  basic  nitrate 
from  this  liquid. 

Per-Sulphate  of  Mercury  (^p^g„[-0'^.— This  salt   is   prepared  by 

causing  an  excess  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid  to  act  on  metallic  mercury. 
The  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  either  of  a  crystalline  powder  or  in 
small  needles.  Water  decomposes  it,  forming  a  basic  salt  known  as 
turpeth  miner  al,  which  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  water  loses  the 
elements  of  sulphuric  anhydride  and  leaves  a  residue  of  binoxide  of 
mercury.    The  formula  of  turpeth  mineral  is  : 

/  SO*"  1  \ 


Mercurous  Compounds. 

Protoehloride  of  Mercury  (Calomel)  (Hg'Cl.)  —  Protochloride  of 
mercury  may  bo  obtained  either  by  triturating  the  bichloride  with 
mercury,  or  by  distilling  the  subsulphate  of  mercury  with  chloride  of 
sodium. 

1st.  (Hg"CP)    +    Hg"    =  (ITg'CP) 

^   Bichloride  Mercury.  PiotocliloriUi! 

of  mercury.  of  mercury. 
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Subsulphate  of  Chloride  of  Sulphate  of  Merouroiis 

mercury.  Bodiura.  sodium.  chloride. 

This  salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  soluble  sub-salt  of 
mercury  by  liydrocliloric  acid,  or  by  a  cbloride  dissolved  in  water. 

Mercurous  nitrate.  Hydrochloric  Mercurous  Nitric  acid. 

acid.  chloride. 

When  calomel  is  distilled,  and  its  vapour  received  into  an  apparatus 
Ml  of  air,  this  fluid  is  interposed  between  the  molecules  at  the  time  of 
their  solidification,  and  a  powder  precipitates  which  is  called  vapoi-ized 
calomel,  because  formerly  vapour  of  water  was  substituted  for  air  in 
this  operation. 

Calomel  acts  as  a  purgative,  and  when  given  in  small,  and  often- 
repeated  doses,  it  occasions  mercurial  salivation. 

Mercurous  chloride  crystallizes  by  sublimation  in  prisms  having  a 
squai'e  base  and  terminated  by  octahedral  points.  These  prisms  belong 
to  the  second  system.  The  protochloride  of  mercury  is  white  ;  it  de- 
composes into  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate  when  exposed  to  light. 

(Hg-CP)    =    (HgCF)    -t-  Hg 

Protochloride  Corrosive  Mercury, 

of  mercury.  sublimate. 

A  similar  decomposition  appears  to  take  place  when  it  is  vaporized ; 
calomel  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  bodies  the  vapour  densities  of  which 
seem  to  be  exceptions  to  Ampere's  law,  its  density  being  half  what 
it  ought  to  be.  This  anomaly  is  explained,  like  that  of  the  chloride 
of  ammonium,  by  admitting  that  dissociation  takes  place. 

Calomel  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

Isitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  attack  it.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  bicliloride  and  jDcr-nitrate ;  while  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  is  wholly  converted  into  bichloride. 

When  heated  with  alkaline  chlorides,  calomel  is  transformed  into 
corrosive  sublimate.  This  action  can  even  be  produced  at  38°  or  40°, 
if  organic  matters  intervene,  especially  in  presence  of  acids  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  This  is  a  very  important  fact :  the  stomach  alwaj  s 
containing  acids,  air,  and  organic  matters,  we  must  avoid  giving  alka^ 
line  chlorides  at  the  same  time  as  calomel,  or  there  may  be  danger  of 
producing  the  poisonous  sublimate  in  the  stomach. 

On  contact  with  ammonia,  calomel  is  transformed  into  a  black  sub- 
stance answering  to  the  formula 


'TIg'^"l 


Ifg^nN^ClM       =  II-IgWH*,CP 
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Protobromide  of  Mercury  (IIg^"Br*)  is  prepared  like  the  protochlo- 
ride,  and  possesses  analogous  properties  ;  it  is  not  used. 

Prot-iodide  of  Mercury  (Hg*"I^ — This  salt  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitating  mercurous  nitrate  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

Mercurous  nitrate.  Iodide  of  Nitrate  of  Prot-iodide 

potassium.  potassium.  of  mercury. 

But,  as  mercurous  nitrate  is  always  acid,  iodine  is  liberated  during 
the  reaction,  and  this  iodine  causes  one  portion  of  the  prot-iodide  to 
pass  to  the  state  of  biniodide. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  prot-iodide  pure,  it  is  better  to  triturate 
200  parts  of  mercury  with  127  parts  of  iodine  under  alcohol. 

The  prot-iodide  of  mercury  is  greenish-yellow.  When  suddenly 
heated  it  volatilizes  without  decomposing  ;  when  slowly  heated,  on  the 
contrary,  it  abandons  half  its  metal,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  bin- 
iodide. 

The  prot-iodide  of  mercury  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether; 
heated  with  alkaline  iodides,  it  gives  mercury,  at  the  same  time  form- 
ing biniodide,  and  consecutively  a  double  iodide. 

Subsulphide  of  Mercury  (Hg'S). — This  body  is  very  instable ;  it  is 
formed  when  a  soluble  mercurous'  salt  is  precipitated  by  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid. 

MSP  +       =         +  M) 

Mercurous  nitrate.  Hydrosulphuric  Nitric  acid.  Mercurous 

acid.  sulpliide. 

But  it  decomposes  almost  immediately  into  metallic  mercury  and  mer- 
curic sulphide. 

.     (Hg«"S)    =    Hg    +  (Hg"S) 

Subsulphide  of         Mercury.  '  Mercuric 

mercury.  sulphide. 

The  subsulphide  of  mercury  is  of  a  black  colour. 
Suboxide  of  Mercury  (Hg^"0). — The  suboxide  is  a  black  powder 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  subnitrate  by  potash  : 

Subnitrate  of  Potash.  Nitrate  of  Water.  Subo.xide  of 

mercury.  potassium.  mercury. 

It  is  quite  as  instable  as  the  subsulphide,  and  decomposes  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is  to  say,  into  mercury  and  mercuric  oxide. 

(Ilg^"0)      =  ■  .  (Hg"0)     -f  Hg 

Suboxide  ..^Mercuric  Mercury, 

mercury.       .  •  "(fic-iij^ 

Mercurous  Nitrate  (^^'JjPJ-^j  O^jA'fjai^  ^s   prepared   by  Icav 
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mercury  in  an  excess  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.  After  a  short  time 
beautiful  crystals  deposit,  which  are  derived  from  an  oblique  rhomboid 
prism.  This  salt  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  if  the  water 
be  in  excess,  a  basic  salt  is  precipitated,  and  part  of  the  neutral  salt 
remains  dissolved  by  means  of  the  niti-ic  acid  liberated. 

If  the  dilute  nitric  acid  be  left  with  a  great  excess  of  mercury  in  the 
cold,  a  condensed  salt  is  formed,  which  presents  large  colourless  crys- 
tals ;  the  formula  of  this  salt  is  : 


Ho-*" ' 


/SO*"  1  \ 

Subsulphate  of  Mercury  (^g^,,,  j.  0*j.— This  salt  is  only  used  in 

the  preparation  of  calomel ;  in  order  to  obtain  it,  mercury  is  con- 
verted into  persulphate,  which  is  then  triturated  with  a  quantity  of 
the  metal  equal  to  that  already  employed. 

Analytic  Reactions  of  Mercurial  Salts. — These  salts  are  recognized 
by  the  following  characters  : 

1st.  With  hydrosulphuric  acid  they  give  a  black  precipitate,  which 
IS  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  in  boiling  nitric  acid. 

2nd.  A  sheet  of  copper  causes  a  deposit  of  mercury  with  which  it  is 
amalgamated,  becoming  white.  It  regains  its  original  colour  when 
heated  so  as  to  vaporize  the  mercury.  If  the  operation  be  conducted 
so  that  the  vapours  are  condensed,  quicksilver  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  characteristics  distinguish  per-salts  of  mercury  from 
sub-salts  of  the  same  metal: 

1st.  Caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia  in  the  solutions  of  sub-salts  foi-m  a 
black  precipitate  of  sub-oxide  of  mercury,  which  decomposes  almost 
instantaneously  into  mercury  and  mercuric  oxide  : 

(Hg'O)      =      (HgO)      +  Hg 

Sub-oxido  of  Mercuric  Mercury 

mercuiy.  oxide. 

Per-salts,  on  the  contrary,  with  alkalies,  give  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  the  mercuric  oxide,  which  is  stable  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

2nd.  Soluble  chlorides  and  hydrochloric  acid  cause  the  formation  of 
a  white  precipitate  of  protochloiide  of  mercury  in  the  solutions  of  sub- 
salts,  and  do  not  affect  those  of  the  per-salts. 

3rd.  Soluble  iodides  with  sub-salts  give  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate 
of  prot-iodide,  while  with  per-salts  they  give  an  orange-red  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  mercurial  salt  or  of  the  alkalino 
iodide.  " 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  BIATOMIC  METALS. 

The  biatomicity  of  the  metals  jnst  spoken  of  is  only  manifested  if 
we  allow  them  the  atomic  weights  which  we  have  assigned  to  them. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  atomic  weights  were  used,  the  biatomicity 
of  these  metals  would  disappear  ;  hence  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
our  actual  atomic  weights  sbould  be  established  on  a  firm  basis. 

These  atomic  weights  are  all  based  upon  the  great  laws  previously 
explained.  All  methods  give  corresponding  results  wbicb  corroborate 
each  other. 

1st.  These  atomic  weights  are  all  deduced  from  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law  on  specific  heat,  and  this  without  any  exception. 

2nd.  With  the  organic  radicle  ethyl,  mercury  forms  a  compound 
which  evidently  contains  two  molecules  of  ethyl,  seeing  that  the 
half,  and  never  less  than  the  half,  of  this  radicle  can  be  replaced  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 

Moreover,  if  after  having  substituted  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine, 
for  one  molecule  of  ethyl,  a  second  atom  of  these  simple  bodies  he 
substituted  for  the  second  molecule  of  this  compound  radicle,  we 
obtain  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  mercury,  in  which  we  thus  find 
ourselves  constrained  to  admit  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine.  This  conclusion  is  also  confirmed  by  the  vapour  density  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  by  the  molecular  weight  thence  deduced 
for  this  compound. 

The  bichloride  of  mercury  gives  rise  to  very  distinct  double  decom- 
positions, in  which  other  mercurial  compounds  of  the  same  degree, 
such  as  the  peroxide  and  per-salts,  are  produced.  In  all  these  com- 
pounds it  is  always  the  same  quantity  of  mercury  which  enters  into 
the  reaction. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  possible  to  transform  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
into  protochloride.  But  in  this  transformation  a  body  is  obtained  in 
which  at  least  the  same  quantity  of  mercury,  and  probably  double  the 
quantity,  acts. 

It  results  from  these  facts  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  mercury  that 
can  be  transferred  from  one  combination  to  another  by  means  of 
double  decomposition  is  equal  to  200,  or,  in  other  words,  that  200  is 
the  atomic  weight  of  mercury. 

3rd.  Copper  fmms  two  degrees  of  combination  which  present  tiie 
strictest  relations  with  the  mercurial  compounds  of  the  same  order. 
We  thence  conclude  that  these  compounds  have  the  same  formula 
as  those  of  mercury.  Hence  the  bichloride  of  copper  ought  to  be 
written  (CuCP),  and  from  this  formula  the  atomic  weight  63  ioi 

copper  is  deduced.  i  i  fpo 

4th.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  capable  of  forming  double  sulpiiateb 
with  alkaline  sulphates.    These  double  sulphates  are  isomorphous  witu 
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the  salts  of  tho  same  nature  having  for  base  cadminm,  zinc,  magne- 
sium, strontium,  barium,  and  probably  calcium,  though  at  present  ex- 
perimental proof  is  wanting  for  the  latter  metal :  all  these  salts 
crystallize  with  six  molecules  of  water. 

The  salts  of  the  preceding  metals  are  also  isomorphotis  with 
other  salts,  such  as  tho  simple  sulphates,  which  crystallize  sometimes 
with  seven,  sometimes  with  five  molecules  of  water,  and  which  pre- 
sent the  same  forms  when  they  contain  the  same  quantity  of  water. 
With  many  of  them  isomorphism  is  observed  between  their  car- 
bonates, chlorates,  bromates,  tungstates,  etc. 

From  the  isomorphism  existing  between  the  compounds  ofthediflferent 
metals  we  have  named,  we  must  conclude,  according  to  Mitscherlich's 
law,  that  these  compounds  ought  to  be  represented  by  similar  formulae, 
from  which  the  atomic  weights  we  have  adopted  for  these  metals  are 
deduced,  and  which  are  in  accord  with  their  capacity  for  heat.  Thus 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  vapour  densities,  those  drawn  from 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  those  drawn  fi-om  Mitscherlich's  law,  and 
those  based  on  chemical  resemblances,  all  concur  in  making  us  believe 
that  the  new  atomic  weights,  as  well  as  the  biatomicity  of  the  metals 
we  have  just  studied,  are  correct. 

Owing  to  the  isomorphism  of  the  compounds  of  magnesium  with 
those  of  copper,  cadmium,  zinc,  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  the 
term  magnesian  series  has  been  applied  to  these  metals,  and  certain 
tetratomic  metals,  such  as  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  have 
been  added  to  this  series.  These  latter  bodies  form  non-saturated  sub- 
compounds,  which  are  represented  by  the  same  formulte  as  those 
of  the  preceding  metals,  and  are  isomorphous  with  them.  Neverthe- 
less, these  four  metals  being  completelj'  separated  from  the  others  by 
their  per-compounds,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  different  group ;  their 
isomoi-phisra  with  the  true  magnesian  metals  is  not  the  less  in 
favour  of  the  foi  mulaa  by  which  their  sub-compounds  are  represented, 
and  consequently  of  the  atomic  weights  thence  deduced. 

THIRD  CLASS  (TRIATOMIC  METALS.) 

This  class  contains  gold,  vanadium,  and  thallium.    Gold  alone  has 
suflBcient  importance  to  require  our  notice. 

GOLD 

Atomic  weight  =  lOG'O.   Probable  molecular  weight  =  393  o. 

Gold  is  found  native ;  sometimes  crystallized  regularly  in  cubes 
or  in  octahcdra,  sometimes  in  isolated  masses  which  are  called  nuggets; 
occasionally  it  is  pure,  but  generally  it  is  alloyed  with  silver,  pla- 
tinum, rhodium,  etc. 
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Metallic  mercmy  is  made  to  act  on  the  ore,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
are  thereby  dissolved  :  on  distilling  the  amalgam,  an  alloy  of  these  two 
latter  metals  is  obtained ;  and  this  alloy,  when  heated  for  twenty-four 
or  thirty  hours  with  a  mixture  of  sea  salt  and  brick-dust,  loses  almost 
the  whole  of  its  silver.  The  silver  passes  to  the  state  of  chloride, 
whence  it  is  extracted  by  the  processes  which  we  have  described.  It 
is  probable  that  in  this  operation  the  silica  acts  on  the  sea  salt  at  the 
same  time  as  the  atmospheric  moisture,  and  that  hydrochloric  acid  is 
produced,  which  causes  the  silver  to  pass  to  the  state  of  chloride. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  perfectly  pure  gold  consists  in  pre- 
paring the  chloride  by  dissolving  this  metal  in  aqua  regia,  and  pouring 
a  solution  of  proto-sulpbate  of  iron  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  into 
the  solution  of  the  salt ;  very  pure  gold  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  powder,  which  may  be  aggregated  by  fusion. 

Gold  is  yellow,  or,  rather,  red  when  the  light  is  reflected  several 
times  on  its  surface  before  reaching  the  eye;  when  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light  it  has  a  green  shade. 

Aqua  regia  easily  dissolves  it  when  hot ;  selenic  acid  also  attacks 
it,  but  no  other  acid  has  any  action  on  it.  Chlorine  and  bromine  act 
upon  it  even  cold. 

Gold  melts  at  about  1100°;  its  density  is  19-5;  it  is  the  most 
malleable  and  the  most  ductile  of  all  metals ;  its  tenacity  is  less  than 
that  of  iron,  copper,  platinum,  or  silver.  It  is  very  soft,  but  may  be 
hardened  by  hammering  :  in  order  to  facilitate  its  working,  it  is  usually 
alloyed  either  with  silver  or  copper. 

Gold  being  triatomic  may  combine  either  with  three  monatoraic 
atoms,  forming  a  saturated  compound,  or  with  only  one  of  these  atoms, 
giving  a  non-saturated  compound.    We  know  : 

The  protochloride  of  gold    AuCl. 

The  prot-iodide  of  gold   Aul. 

The  perchloride  of  gold   Au'"CP. 

The  perbromide  of  gold   Au"'Br^  etc. 

As  an  uneven  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  could  not  be  replaced  by 
oxygen  and  biatomic  bodies  in  general,  two  atoms  of  gold  intervene  in 
the  oxides  and  sulphides  of  this  metal.    We  know: 

An ) 

A  protoxiile  of  gold  \  0 

And  a  sesquioxide  ^^||  0^ 

Aul 

A  protosulphide  of  gold  .     .     .     .  ^ 

And  a  sesquisulphide  Au  [ 

Perchloride  of  Gold  ( Au"'|ci\— The  perchloride  of  gold  is  pre- 
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paved  by  dissolving  the  pure  metal  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  evaporat- 
ing by  the  water-bath ;  if  the  operation  be  arrested  as  soon  as  the 
cooled  liquid  commences  to  give  crystals,  needles  deposit,  which  are  a 
compoimd  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  gold.  If,  on  the 
contiary,  the  heat  be  continued  until  the  evaporation  is  complete,  a 
yellow  melted  matter  is  obtained,  which  on  cooling  forms  crystalline 
needles. 

At  160°,  the  perchloride  of  gold  loses  two-thirds  of  its  chlorine,  and 
is  transformed  into  the  protochloride,  insoluble  in  water;  above  200°, 
this  protochloride  is  itself  reduced,  and  there  remains  metallic  gold. 

Perchloride  of  gold  is  very  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  gives  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour  :  on  shaking  this  solution  with  ether,  the 
latter  becomes  coloured,  taking  up  the  chloride  of  gold,  while  the 
water  regains  its  original  colour.  The  perchloride  of  gold  is  there- 
fore still  more  soluble  in  ether  than  in  water.  Light  slowly  decomposes 
it :  metallic  gold  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  vessels  containing  this 
salt.  Eeducing  bodies  such  as  proto-salts  of  iron,  oxalic  acid,  etc., 
also  decompose  the  perchloride  of  gold,  liberating  the  metal : 


2(Au"'Cp)      +  6(S-^-} 


Perchloride 
of  gold. 


Sulphate  of  iron, 


+ 


H 
H 

Water. 


=  3 


'(SO'")' 
Fe*" 


Basic  persulphate 
of  iron. 


+ 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


+ 


Au'" 
Au'" 


Gold. 


i(AuCp)    +    3(^'^;}0^)    =    g(cO^)   +  6(^^}) 


Perchloride  of 
gold. 


CO^j 

Carhonio 
anhydride. 


+ 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


All'" 
Au 

Gold, 


;;;[ 


"When  perchloride  of  gold  is  reduced  by  means  of  the  protochloride 
of  tin,  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  not  pure  gold ;  it  contains  gold, 
tin,  and  oxygen,  and  is  called  purple  of  Cassius. 

The  reduction  of  chloride  of  gold  by  the  skin  stains  this  latter 
violet. 

Chloride  of  gold  forms  double  chlorides  with  the  other  metallic 
chlorides ;  those  which  contain  alkaline  metals  are  the  best  defined ; 
their  formulas  are  : 

(Au"'CP,KCl  +  5  aq.)  =  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium. 
(Au"'CP,NaCl  +  4  aq.)  =  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium. 
(Au"'CP,NH^Cl  +  2  aq.)  =  chloride  of  gold  and  ammonium. 

These  chlorides  arc  either  molecular  combinations,  or  their  chlorine 
acts  as  trivalent. 

With  the  aqueous  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold,  ammonia  gives  an 
explosive  precipitate  (detonating  gold)  containing  chlorine,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  gold. 
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Wlien  left  for  some  time  in  contact  -vvitli  ammonia,  tbis  compound 
loses  all  its  chlorine  and  becomes  still  more  explosive.  Its  formula 
then  appears  to  he 

Perbromide  of  Gold  (Au"'Br=').— This  is  obtained  like  the  perchlo- 
ride,  that  is  to  say,  by  dissolving  gold  in  an  aqua  regia  made  with 
nitric  and  hydrobromic  acids ;  its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  chloride. 

Prot-iodide  of  Gold  (Au"'I).-The  periodide  of  gold  is  not  known  ; 
a  prot-iodide  of  this  metal  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition, 

Sesquioxide  of  Gold  (Au'^O^). — When  an  alkaline  hydrate  is  poured 
into  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  no  precipitate  forms  ;  but  if  the 
mixture  be  boiled,  and  then  saturated  with  acetic  acid,  a  precipitate  is 
produced  which,  when  properly  dried,  answers  to  the  formula  (Au^O^). 

Sesquioxide  of  gold  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids, 
giving  rise  to  chloride  and  bromide  of  gold  ;  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the 
oxy-acids  do  not  attack  it,  but  it  easily  dissolves  in  alkaline  hydrates. 
The  sesquioxide  of  gold  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  as  an  acid 
anhydride. 

The  following  equations  explain  the  formation  of  this  body  : 


^Au"'CP) 


Percbloride  Potash, 
of  gold. 


Chloride  of  Water.  Aurate  of 

poiasshim.  potassium. 


3rd. 


Aurate  of  Acetic  acid.  Acetate  of  Hydrate  of 

poUisslum.  potassium.  gold. 

2(-ij:}0»)      =      3(H}0)      +  (au'O.) 

Hydrate  of  gold.  Water.  Sesquioxide  of 

golil,  or  auric 
anbydride. 

The  aurate  of  potassium  (Au"'K'0')  crystallizes  with  three  molecules 
of  water. 

Protoxide  of  Gold  (Au'O).  — This  body  remains  under  the  form  of 
an  insoluble  violet  powder  which  can  be  decomposed  at  250°,  when  the 
protochloride  of  gold  is  digested  with  the  alkalies. 


2(a.C.)    +    2(^|}0)    =    2(^»})   +   (i}0)    +  (au'o) 

Protocbloridc  Soda.  Chloride  of  Water.  ^'f^M^ 

of  gold.  sodium.  ofeold. 

Protoxide  of  gold  does  not  enter  into  double  decomposition  cither 
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with  acids  or  bases.  Tliere  is  nevertheless  a  double  hyposulphite  of 
gold  and  sodium,  the  formula  of  which  is  : 

/S'O"  ]  \ 

Gold  here  acts  as  monovalent,  as  it  also  does  in  all  its  sub-compounds. 

In  this  compound  the  gold  is  so  much  concealed  that  neither  sulphate 
of  iron  nor  chloride  of  tin  cause  it  to  be  manifested.  When  the  solu- 
tion of  this  hyposulphite  is  treated  by  chloride  of  barium,  a  double  hypo- 
sulphite of  gold  and  barium  deposits,  which,  when  treated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  loses  its  barium  and  leaves  hyposulphite  of  gold. 

The  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium  is  used  to  fix  daguerro- 
type  images. 

Sesquisiilphide  of  Gold  (Au'S^)  and  Protosulphide  of  Gold  (Au^S). 
— When  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  transmitted  through  a 
cold  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold,  the  latter  gives  a  yellow-brown 
deposit  of  sesquisulphide  of  gold.  Under  the  same  conditions,  the 
boiling  -solution  of  perchloride  of  gold  gives  a  precipitate  of  proto- 
sulphide. 

These  sulphides  are  true  acid  anhydrosulphides ;  they  undergo  very 
distinct  double  decompositions  with  the  alkaline  hydrosulphates,  and 
are  transformed  into  soluble  sulpho-salts,  disengaging  hydrosulphuric 
acid. 

^   (au-S.)    +    6(g|s)    =    2(A";.}S.)    +  3(|}S) 

Sesquisulphide  Hydrosulpliate  Sulph-aurate  of  Hydrosulphuric 

of  gold.  of  potassium.  potassium.  acid. 

Reactions  of  Salts  of  Gold.  — Gold  is  recognized  in  analyses  by  the 
following  properties  : 

1st.  The  perchloride  of  gold  is  deliquescent,  but  ether  has  a  still 
greater  affinity  for  it  than  water ;  if  its  solution  in  water  be  shaken 
with  ether,  the  latter  extracts  the  salt  from  the  water. 

2nd.  Salts  of  gold  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  carbonates.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonium  produces  a  precipitate  which  easily  detonates, 
and  which  is  known  as  fulminating  gold. 

3rd.  The  salts  of  potassium  and  of  sodium  do  not  precipitate  them. 

4th.  Protosulphate  of  iron  reduces  chloride  of  gold,  especially  if  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  solution  ;  the  gold  is  then  pre- 
cipitated in  the  fonn  of  a  brown  powder, 

5th.  Salts  of  gold  are  freely  precipitated  by  soluble  iodides, 

6th.  The  protocliloride  of  tin  produces  a  precipitate.  When  the 
solutions  are  dilute  and  the  protocliloride  mixed  with  a  little  per- 
chloride, this  precipitate  assumes  a  beautiful  purple  colour. 
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FOURTH  CLASS  (TETR ATOMIC  METALS). 


AliUMHSriUM  Al. 

Atomic  weight  =  275.   Molecular  weight  unknown. 

Aluminium  may  be  obtained  either  by  decomposing  the  anhydrous 
chloride  of  aluminium  by  sodium  with  the  aid  of  heat,  or  by  submit- 
ting a  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  to  the 
action  of  an  electric  current.  In  both  processes,  the  metal  must  after- 
wards be  agglomerated  by  one  or  more  fusions. 

Aluminium  has  a  white  colour  something  between  that  of  zinc  and 
silver ;  it  is  very  malleable,  very  ductile,  and  possesses  very  great 
tenacity.  It  is  very  sonorous,  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
melts  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  at  which  zinc  fuses,  and  lower 
than  silver.  Its  density  is  2-56,  which  may  be  raised  to  2-67  by 
pressure. 

Aluminium  does  not  oxidize  directly  at  any  temperature  ;  it  decom- 
poses water  at  a  white  heat,  producing  alumina  ;  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  only  attack  it  at  the  boiling  temperature;  hydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solves it,  on  the  contrary,  with  great  ease. 

Aluminium  dissolves  also  in  the  solution  of  powerful  bases  such  as 
potash  or  soda.  In  this  case  there  is  disengagement  of  hj-drogen  and 
the  production  of  an  alkaline  aluminate. 

Compounds  of  aluminium  and  carbon,  and  of  aluminium  and  silicon, 
may  be  obtained,  which  compounds  are  analogous  to  cast  iron. 

Aluminium  does  not  amalgamate  with  mercury;  with  copper  it 
forms  an  alloy  which  possesses  the  property  of  welding  at  dull  red 
heat,  like  iron. 

There  is  no  compound  known  into  which  aluminium  enters  as  a 
sina-le  atom.  Two  atoms  of  this  body  always  intervene  in  reactions. 
In  "consequence,  we  might  be  tempted  to  allow  an  atomic  weight  to 
aluminium  double  that  we  have  admitted,  but  the  isomorphism  of  the 
aluminic  compounds  with  the  per-compounds  of  iron  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  true  formula  of  aluminic  salts,  and  demonstrates  the  existence 

of  the  group  AP.  .        t  ^       4.  f 

Each  atom  of  aluminium  being  tetratomic,  and  two  atoms  of  anj 
body  whatsoever  being  unable  to  unite  without  exchanging  at  least 
two  atomicities,  the  group  AP  ought  to  be,  and  is  hexatomic. 

Compounds  are   known  which   result  from  the  combination  of 
aluminium  with  monatomic  radicles,  such  as  chlori^^^^^^  bromine,  etc^^ 
these  compounds  all  correspond  to  the  formula  (AP'  R^)  =  combinations 
of  aluminium  with  biatomic  metalloids,  such  as  oxygen  and 
also  known.    They  are  represented  by  the  general  formula  (Al  K  )• 


FLUORIDE  OF  ALUMINIUM.  (  SCWOOl 

Combinations  of  Aluminium  with  Monatomic  Metalloids. 
Chloride  of  Aluminium.— This  body  is  tirflTinrArl  T... 
cpnt  of  d..,  cUonne  over  sanal.  Vo/J^S  L^l :i 
aluminium  and  carbon,  heated  to  redness. 

(W)    +    so    +    S(C;|)    =    3(00)    +  (API) 

carbon.  chloride. 

T'ti''''-^  conducted  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  to 
F-epare  the  chloride  of  silicon,  the  only  difference  being  that,  on  account 
of  the  slight  volatility  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  the  ^efrigerrt TBa 
ratus  IS  replaced  by  a  receiver  with  a  short  neck  conne   f^W  m  an" 

P  a  e"  The  iti^  '''''''      ^^^^^  -actlfnlZ 

pia^e.    I  he  chloride  is  condensed  in  this  vessel 

The  porous  mixture  of  aliminic  oxide  and  carbon  is  obtained  bv 
calcmmg  a  paste  made  of  oil,  carbon,  and  oxide  of  aluminiiim  on 
mixing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  with       «     '  . 
■  rS^Ws^'^f         of 'aluminium  the  dJ^tCchW^^^^^^^^^ 
SilVum^  "^^^  -         prepaLon  o^f 

aluminium  crystallizes  in  colourless  laming  which 
boils  aT  To"  '^^r^^^.^*:  i^  --^3^  -elts,  and,  according  to  iTbTg 
boils  at  180  ;  in  the  air  it  gives  off  disagreeable  fumes  it  is  deli' 
quescent,  and  heat  is  disengaged  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  n  water" 
The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  add 
and  hydrate  of  aluminium  when  we  attempt  to  evaporate  it 

(apcp)       e(H}o)  .   e(H|)  ^  /apj  . 

Chloride  of  Water  v,  )    J  ■  \       I  J 

aluminium.  Hydrochlonc  Hydrate  of 

T,,.  aluminium. 

J-nis  prevents  its  being  prepared  by  dissol vino- bvdrn+«^.p  i     •  • 
in  hydrochloric  acid;  but%he  hydraid  chMe  S^^^^^^ 
not  be  desiccated,  is  obtained  by  this  method 

Fluoride  of  Aluminium  ("APFr")  — M  T)Air^ll^  •  -. 

ciystallized  in  cubes.    He  ^strong  y  S  "^^^^^^^^^^ 
viously  moistened  with  hydroflufri'c  acrdlcut^litd  T 1"^^; 

ffel?  f  "'?  '"'^'"^"^       ^  -  tube    dm-iug  thftLt 

the  operation  continues,  a  current  of  hydro-en  ono-ht  f  o  ^1+  ^^^^time 

through  the  tube  in  order  io  carry  ovL  thCp o^^rf  ti  e  ^ 
aluminium,  which  is  only  volatile  at  white  heat  -  -^+  7  Tv!, 
opei^tion,  beautiful  crystals  are  found  o^the  cold  par  of  hl't  . 

The  stoppers  of  the  apparatus  ouo-ht  to  L  of         '  i   i  fT'  ■ 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  covv's  dung.  ^''^^^  ^^^b 

The  fluoride  of  aluminium  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  stron.^.t 
acids  have  no  action  on  it.  stiongest 
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CoMBmATIONS  OF  ALUMimUM  WITH  BlATOMIC  METALLOIDS. 

Oxide  of  Aluminium  or  Alumina  (Ar03)._Alnmina  e^^ts  "^^^^^^^^ 
crystallized.  Corundum  is  pure  alumina  and  •^-PPl^";,,^/^^^^/^' 
only  alumina  crystallized  and  coloured  hj  traces  ^^-^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

M.  DeviUe  has  obtained  these  bodies  by  a  very  elegant  process^ 

In  a  charcoal  crucible  he  placed  fluoride  of  f 
body  he  placed  a  cupel  full  of  boracic  anhydride;       coveied  the 

are  mutually  decomposed,  forming  alumma  and  fluoude  of  boron. 
(B'O')    +    (Al^Fl")    =    2CBFP)    +  (A1^0«) 

W  FluoHdeof  Fluc^-ideof  O^de.of^ 

anbydride.  alummium.  Doron. 

Oonmdum  oryetallizes  in  the  rhomtohedral  system.  Amoptas 
.l^Z  nZ  be^pvepared  by  the  calcination  either  of  ammon.acal  alum, 

or  of  hydrate  of  aluminium.  ;-n  this 

Alumina  only  fuses  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe ;  it  is  in  this 
.nntiT  that  M  Gaudin  obtained  artificial  rubies,  differing  only  by 
rro^adtyfttm  n^^^^^^^^  it  is  not  attacked  by  alkaline  solii- 

lns,rd  otn  concentrated  acids  only  enter  into  ^p.ble  dc.0^^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  it  after  a  very  long  time:  the  corresponding  ^7^^^*^^^^^° 
Tither  as  acid  or  base,  the  oxide  of  alummium  is  an  mdiffeient  anhj 

"^"fivdrate  of  Aluminium  (Ar(OHr).-This  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tatS^  si  of  ^uminium  by  am\nonia,  collecting  on  a  filter  and  well 
wislit"  precipitate  produced.  It  may  be  precipitated  by  potash^ 
Tut  in  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  wash,  and  the  hydrate  of  alummium 
obstinately  retains  traces  of  potash.  _      •  +^  ;in-,nWp  (Ipcom- 

The  hydrate  of  aluminium  is  capable  of  entering  f  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
position  with  acids,  giving  salts  of  alummium  resultmg  ^^^ja'^^ 
substitution  of  acid  radicles  for  the  typical  hydrogen  it  contain  .  Th^ 

nium;  when  its  ammoniacal  solution  is  ^^"J^\    ,    .  f 

^  -  ---- 

site,  and  hydrargillite.  Aluminium.— When  water 
Allotropic  Modifications  of  Hydrate  .  ^^^enty-four 

holding  hydrate  of  aluminium  m  suspension  is  J'/""^^^^^^ 
hours,  this  hydrate,  without  changing  its  composition,  ceases 
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soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  its  properties  therefore  resemble 
tJiose  ot  the  anhydride  of  aluminium 

Besides  this  variety,  Mr.  Graham  obtained  soluble  alumina  by  sub- 
mitting an  aqueous  solution  of  aluminate  of  potassium  to  dialysis  • 
potash  alone  passes  through  the  membrane  of  the  dialyser. 

The  soluble  hydrate  of  aluminium  appears  only  to  be  an  aUotropic 
modification  of  the  ordinary  hydrate ;  according  to  Mr.  Graham,  it 
constitutes  a  compound  much  more  condensed. 

Double  Sulphate  of  Aluminium  and  Potassium  (Alum)  ff^^"  \  0^ 
(S0*")^1    ,  \  V-*^     I  ' 

j^n  j-  0»  +  24  aq.J.— In  Italy  and  Hungary  there  is  found  a  stone 

called  alum-stone,  which  contains  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of 
sulphate  of  potassium,  two  molecules  of  sulphate  of  aluminium,  and  five 
molecules  of  hydrate  of  aluminium. 

On  heating  this  stone,  the  aggregation  of  its  constituent  principles  is 
modified,  and  when  lixiviated  after  the  calcination,  alum  is  dissolved 
which  IS  crystallized  in  cubes,  and  very  pure.    It  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  Eoman  alum. 

Alum  may  be  prepared  artificially.  To  effect  this,  sulphuric  acid  is 
made  to  act  on  clay,  which  is  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  silicate  of  iron,  silica  is  deposited,  and  the  sulphates  of  aluminium 
and  iron  enter  into  solution,  sulphate  of  potassium  is  added  to  this 
and  on  crystalUzing,  the  alum  is  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  iron' 
which  does  not  readily  crystallize.  The  alum  thus  prepared  always 
contains  a  little  iron,  which  affects  its  colour :  it  is  crystallized  in 
octahedra.  The  cubic  alum  prepared  by  means  of  the  alum-stone  is 
preferred  for  its  superior  purity. 

The  purity  of  Eoman  alum  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  hydrate 
of  aluminium  in  the  alum-stone.  This  hydrate  being  in  reality  a 
much  stronger  base  than  ferric  hydrate,  when  alum-stone  is  treated 
by  water  it  enters  into  double  decomposition  with  the  iron  salts 
contained  in  the  liquor,  hydrate  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  the  alum 
remains  pure. 


(h-|°') 


Hydrate  Of  aluminium. 

+    ((SO'Vr'     k4^^    +    24  aq.) 


Ferric  hydrate.  Ordi^  alum. 


The  crystallization  in  cubes  is  owing  to  a  small  quantity  of  subsul 
phate  of  aluminium  being  present.    If  a  solution  of  cubic  alum  be 
boiled  for  a  long  time  it  will  deposit  a  small  quantity  of  subsul- 
phate  of  aluminium,  and  when  filtered  it  leaves  octahedral  crystals 
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Knowing  the  causes  which  make  the  Eoman  alum  the  purer,  and 
determine  its  crystalline  form,  it  is  easy  to  purify  artificial  alum  and 
to  obtain  it  in' the  form  desired  by  consumers.  For  this  pui-pose  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  ot 
alum  satui-ated  at  45° ;  a  little  hydrate  of  aluminium  is  precipitated. 
This  hydrate  decomposes  the  iron  salts  contained  m  the  solution, 
and  besides  gives  rise  to  a  little  subsulphate  of  aluminium,  so  that  the 
solution  on  cooling  leaves  alum  as  pure  as  the  Koman  alum,  and,  like 

it,  crystallized  in  cubes.  ■,  r.  .  f 

However,  cubic  alum  does  not  always  contain  the  subsulphate  ot 
aluminium.  M.  Lowel  has  found  that  such  crystals  may  be  entirely  tree 
from  this  basic  salt.  According  to  him,  the  cubic  form  would  be  owing 
to  the  catalytic  action  exercised  by  the  basic  salt  at  the  time  of  the 

crystallization.  ,  , -,    .   i   -t  at. 

Alum  is  strongly  astringent ;  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water.  When  heated  it  undergoes  aqueous  fusion,  and  if  then 
cooled  it  assumes  a  vitreous  aspect,  and  constitutes  what  is  called  rock 
alum  If  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  be  continued,  the  water  evaporates, 
the  mass  swells  up,  and  a  white  matter  is  obtained,  which  rises  above 
the  crucible  in  which  the  calcination  is  made.  This  is  the  burnt  alum 
of  pharmacy— alum  deprived  of  its  24  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. This  alum  has  an  astringent  taste  and  is  slightly  caustic ;  it  is 
used  as  such  in  medicine. 

When  heated  to  a  still  higher  temperature,  the  alum  decomposes, 
the  two  sulphates  of  which  it  is  formed  are  separated,  the  sulphate  of 
potassium  remains  unaltered,  and  the  sulphate  of  aluminium  is  de- 
stroyed, losing  the  elements  of  sulphuric  anhydride  ;  after  the  cal- 
cination the  matter  therefore  consists  of  a  mixture  of  alumina  and 

sulphate  of  potassium.  ^       i     j  v  u 

Alums  may  be  obtained  in  which  the  potassium  is  replaced  by  other 
alkaline  metals  ;  they  are  all  isomorphous.  That  which  contams  am- 
monium, as  its  alkaline  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaves  pure 
alumina  when  calcined. 

Silicate  of  Aluminium.— This  salt  in  a  pure  state  constitutes  kaolin, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ;  when  mixed  with  terric 
silicate  it  forms  the  clays  of  which  the  common  potteries  are  maiiutac- 
tured  The  silicate  of  aluminium  is  formed  by  lixiviating  felspar  rocks, 
which  are  really  double  silicates  of  aluminium  and  an  alkalme  metal. 
Water  passing  over  these  rocks  for  a  length  of  time  disintegrates  them, 
seizing  the  alkaline  silicate  and  leaving  a  residue  of  kaolin  or  China 
clay. 

Distinctive  Characters  of  Salts  of  Aluminium.- The  salts  of  alu- 
minium may  be  recognized  by  the  following  properties  : 

1st.  They  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies,  liie 
precipitate  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  or  soda.  Heat  assists  tlie 
solution. 
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2nd.  These  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  l.nf  • 

_  3rd  Alkaline  carbonates  and  the  ammonic  carbonate  produce  a  i^r^ 
cipitate  that  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent      ^  ^ 

4th.  If  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium  b^ 
added  to  an  equally  hot  and  concentrated  solution  of  u  phate  of 
alunammm,  octahedral  crystals  of  alum  separate  on  cooling.  ^ 

MANGAN-ESE  Mn. 

Atomic  weight  =  51.  Molecular  weight  unknown. 

a  cSfofTf ^^^^^r^*^  «-l--"g  its  oxides  with  charcoal, 
little  ca^^^^^^^^^^^  "  thus  produced  which,  when  melted  with  a 

little  cai  bonate  of  nianganese,  gives  the  pure  metal.    This  metal  is  so 

IS  8  01       /   T  to  powder  by  trituration,  irde'sity 

IS  8-013 ;  it  IS  almost  infusiblp     Afinno,-+  „    -i    ^  -ilo  uenbuy 

moist  air  it  oxidi.es  I  tsilX  it  oThf  to'Cr"  ^T'' 
naphtha  or  in  hermetically-sealed  tubes  ^ 

"rZZaiT  -"^^  p-irpi:d^re'':ti™rtr 

per  oompoimds  (manganous  and   manganic  oomnonnH,-!  q„t 
pound         seldom  saturated.  ^anganL  acta  TS  as  btS" 

i;rntr::?afo:  rs^^^^^^^  rstor^'  f 
rL^:.oTe"ur:  :iir  -^^^^"^^^^ 

Nevertheless,  M.  Nickl^s  has  recently  shown  that  rrmr. o-o  ^ 
chloi-ide  corresponding  to  the  formula  (^'ciV   tS^^^^^^  t 
yet  been  isolated  owing  to  its  gi-eat  instabi  tv  / 
bichloride  and  chlorine.  instability,  it  decomposes  into 

(MnOP)    =    (^MnCP^    +    CI  } 

Tetrachloride  Bichloride  of  nu,  ,■ 

of  manganese.  manganese  Chlonue. 

M.  Nickles  rendered  it  stable  by  combinino-  Jf  wui, 
chloride  is  formed,  to  be  destroyed  Lmtl3  vhln  ^h   T'"''  J""'' 
manganese  is  treated  by  hydroloric  acid.     ^'       ^       ^^^'^"^^^  °f 

(MnO^)    +    4(H!)    =    2(g|0)  (muC.) 

Binoxide  Hydrochloric  „;  ^ 

of  manganese.  acid.  "^Mcr.  Tetrachloride 


of  manganese. 


^^i^l^^^Z^^^^'"  °^  P'-es  the  tetratou- 

The  compounds  of  manganese  with  ,n„uato,uic  radicles  therefore 
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answer  either  to  the  formula  (MnR-)  or  to  (Mn^R'«),  or  more  rarely  to 

^^BilL  radioles  also  combine  with  manganese  :  the  oomvound^s 
answer  to  the  general  formula  (MnR")  when  they  are  «-^;^°-P°;^^^' 
and  to  (Mn^R"0  when  they  are  per-componnds ;  "^^'f' 
nnence  of  the  property  biatomio  radicles  have  of  accumxjlatmg  in 
•ndefinite  .nmbU  in  molecules,  these  radicles  may  combme  wx  h 
manganese  in  much  larger  proportions  than  the  two  m  question  ;  thus 

anftL  perlnganates  (MnR'OO-  The  anhydride  corresponding  to  man- 
'anic  acid  would  be  (MnO^),  and  that  corresponding  to  the  permanganic 
fcTd  wouhlbe(Mn^^     Tiese  two  anhydrides  are  — ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  mano-anic  acid  (MnirOO,  tut  the  permanganic  acid  (MO  )  has 
been  chained  dissolved  in  water  and  appears  also  to  exist  m  a  sohd 

'''The  protoxide  is  a  basic  anhydride  soluble  in  acids  forming  s^ts. 
It  is  obiined  by  transmitting  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  -er  ge^^^^^ 
heated  binoxide.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  bmoxide  is  generally 
plTced  in  a  tube  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp.    Thus  prepared  it  can  be 

"^Trhydtte  if  manganese  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  soluble 
J'gLous  saltby  an^alkali:  exposed  to  the  air  this  becomes  a  per- 

^'^TCanhydrous  sesq.Ao.ide  is  prepared  by  gently  --l^-^S 

nitrate  of  manganese.  It  is  a  feeble  ^^^^^^^X'^  lJCX^l 
acids  it  o-ives  red  per-salts  which  are  very  instable ;  but  the  sulphate 

roqiSrfs  Stability  in  presence  of  alkaline  - »  ^"^^^^^^^^^ 
bines  giving  salts  which  crystallize  m  the  cubic  system  with  .4 
^olecuis  of  water.    The  double  ^^'^^^^  1. 
potassium  ought  to  have  for  formula  ([so2")3  }  0^     ^2       +  24  aq.  j. 

These  salts  are  isomorphous  with  alums,  and  have  for  this  reason 
received  the  name  of  manganic  alums. 

,     .-,  -i+^r.  A^'^')"l0M     This  compound  may 

The  red  oxide  may  be  written  ]y  )•     -^^  «  ^ 

therefore  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide 

The  L-l  Jr  (MnO^)  exists  native ;  it  is  the  ore  of  manganese. 
Belled  in  hytoehloric  Lid,  it  gives  water  and  tetrachloride  of  manga- 
Ti,^  Jl,+ter  i^  destroyed  as  soon  as  formed,  disengaging  chlorme, 

chloride  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  1  wiU  gn  e 
a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  by  means  of  which  all  the  sub 
salts  of  this  metal  may  be  prepared.  .  c 

iZLnganate  of  JotassL  {MnK^O^)  is  obtained  when  a  mixture  of 
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binoxide  of  manganese  and  potash  is  heated  in  contact  with  air  or 
what  is  better,  when  the  binoxide  of  manganese  is  calcined  with  a  sub- 
stance that  is  capable  of  yielding  potassium  and  oxygen,  like  the  nitrate 
of  jDotassiura. 

The  manganate  of  potassium  is  green ;  alkaline  water  dissolves  it 
without  alteration,  but  pure  water,  or  water  with  a  little  nitric  acid 
added,  transforms  this  salt  into  a  mixture  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  permanganate  of  potassium  ; 

3(^MnK*0')  +  2(h*0")  =  (UnO'^  +  2(^MnK0*j  -f  4(^||o) 

Manganate  of  Water.  Binoxide  Permanganate  Potash 

potassium.  of  manganese.  of  potassium. 

When  a  solution  of  potassic  manganate  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
carbonic  anhydride  slowly  produces  the  reaction  just  iudicated,  and  as 
the  colours  of  the  manganate  and  permanganate  of  potassium  are  very 
different,  a  variety  of  shades  are  produced  which  caused  this  body  to 
be  formerly  called  mineral  chameleon. 

The  permanganate  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  a 
mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  chlorate 
of  potassium.  On  dissolving  in  water,  filtering  through  asbestos 
and  evaporating  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  crystals  of  permanganate  of 
potassium  are  at  once  observed  which  answer  to  the  formula  (MnKO*). 

The  permanganate  of  potassium,  added  to  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
the  different  metals,  gives  precipitates.    The  permanganate  of  barium 
thus  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  leaves  the  permanganic  acid 
when  treated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  : 

((MnO^)T.a")    +    (S0*"ff)     =    (S0^"Ba")    -f.  2(MnO^H) 

I'ermanganate  Sulphuric  Sulphate  Permanganic 

of  barium.  acid.  of  barium. 

Under  the  influence  of  potash,  the  permanganates  are  transformed 
into  manganates : 

4(MnE:0*)   +   4(^}o)    =    4(MnK='0^)   -f-   2  (^ff o)   -f  0| 

Permanganate  Potash.  Manganate  of  Water.  0;iveen 

of  pota.«3ium.  potassiimi.  ' 

The  permanganates  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and 
silver,  are  isomorphous  with  the  perchlorates  of  the  same  metals. 

Soluble  permanganates  assume  a  beautiful  violet  colour. 

Reactions  of  Salts  of  Manganese. — The  salts  of  manganese  are 
recognized  by  the  following  characters  : 

Ist.  These  salts  are  roso-colourcd,  and  become  white  when  dried. 

2nd.  Heated  with  potash  on  a  sheet  of  platinum  in  the  oxidizino- 
flame  of  the  blowpipe,  they  give  the  green  alkaline  manganate. 

3rd.  Boiled  with  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  lead  and  nitric  acid,  they 
give  a  violet  solution  due  to  the  permanganic  acid  formed.  This  test 
is  very  delicate. 
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4tli.  In  solutions  of  the  salts  of  manganese,  potash  and  soda  produce 
a  white  precipitate  which  rapidly  darkens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

6th.  The  soluble  alkaline  siilphides  cause  the  formation  of  a  flesh- 
coloured  precipitate  of  hj^drated  sulphide  of  manganese.  This  preci- 
pitate dissolves  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 


IRON^Fe. 

Atomic  weight  =  56.    Molecular  weight  unknown. 

The  only  iron  ores  worked  contain  oxides  of  this  metal.  These  are 
usually  mixed  with  foreign  matters  (earthy  impurities),  which  are 
sometimes  calcareous  and  sometimes  siliceous. 

Oxide  of  iron  may  he  reduced  either  by  the  Catalan  method  or  by 
means  of  blast  fui-naces.  . 

In  both  methods  the  oxygen  is  removed  from  the  metal  by  bringmg 
the  ore  into  contact  with  the  oxide  of  carbon  at  a  high  temperature. 
The  oxide  of  carbon  is  produced  by  the  direct  combustion  of  charcoal 
which  is  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  difference  between  the 
two  methods  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  furnaces,  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  requisite  to  trans- 
form the  silica  into  silicate  of  lime  is  added  to  the  ore,  in  order  that  iron 
in  the  state  of  silicate— which  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  oxide  of  carbon 
—be  not  lost.  The  fusion  of  the  silicate  of  calcium  requires  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  that  at  which  the  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced, 
and  at  this  high  temperature  the  iron  unites  with  the  charcoal,  and 
gives  cast  or  pig  iron,  which  must  be  kept  melted  in  a  strong  current 
of  air  in  order  to  burn  the  carbon  it  contains,  and  to  cause  it  to  pass 
to  the  state  of  wrought  iron.  j  +i 

In  the  Catalan  method  the  temperature  is  not  so  high.  Instead  ot  tJie 
silicate  of  calcium,  silicate  of  iron,  which  is  much  more  fusible,  is  formed, 
and  as  the  heat  never  attains  the  degree  at  which  the  charcoal  com- 
bines with  the  iron,  wrought  iron  is  at  once  obtained  instead  of  cast 
iron.  This  process  has  one  great  inconvenience,  which  is,  that  it 
causes  one  part  of  iron  in  the  state  of  silicate  to  be  lost,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  only  employed  for  very  rich  ores. 

We  have  said  that  cast  iron  is  a  combination  of  carbon  and  iron. 
There  also  exists  a  less  carburetted  combination  of  iron  which  is  called 
steel,  and  which  possesses  the  property  of  becoming  very  hard  when 
tempered.  It  is  prepared  either  by  heating  iron  with  charcoal 
(cemented  steel)  or  by  imperfectly  burning  the  carbon  from  cast  iron. 
The  first  method  produces  steel  of  the  best  quality. 
Lately,  it  has  been  stated  that  besides  iron  and  carbon,  steel  also 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen,  but  this  opinion  has  been 
strongly  contested. 

The 
the  proper! 


lEON.  2g, 

titanic  irons  of  Australia  have  been  worked  in  England  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel. 

The  iron  obtained  by  manufacturers  always  contains  foreign  sub 
stances.    In  order  to  procure  the  pure  metal,  absolutely  pure  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  is  prepared,  and  reduced  by  hydrogen.     The  metal 
must  then  be  aggregated  by  heating,  or  else  it  is  pyrophoric. 

Iron  possesses  a  crystalline  texture ;  it  is  sometimes  in  brilliant 
grains  and  sometimes  fibrous.  The  latter  is  preferred,  as  it  has  more 
tenacity  than  the  other. 

_  Iron  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  metals.  It  only  melts  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  At  a  white  heat  it  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  welded, 
a  property  which  is  very  important  in  manufactures. 

Iron  is  not  altered  either  by  oxygen  or  dry  air.    In  moist  air  it 
oxidizes  and  becomes  covered  with  rust;  the  presence  of  carbonic 
anhydride  facilitates  this.    The  oxidation  takes  place  at  the  cost  of  the 
water,  and  the  nascent  hydrogen  unites  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
forming  ammonia,  with  which  the  rust  is  always  impregnated. 

Iron  decomposes  water  at  red  heat,  liberating  hydrogen.  At  this 
temperature  it  also  unites  directly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Such  an  oxide  constitutes  the  pieces  that  are  detached  from  the  hot 
metal  when  it  is  hammered.  When  cold,  iron  dissolves  in  acids,  disen- 
gaging hydrogen. 

\Vith  mon  atomic  radicles  iron  forms  two  series  of  compounds :  in 
the  fii-st,  a  single  atom  of  this  metal  intervenes,  which  in  this  case  is 
never  saturated,  and  though  tetratomic,  it  acts  as  bivalent.  To  these 
compounds  correspond  others  of  the  same  order,  which  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  iron  with  biatomic  radicles.  All  these  compounds  are 
sub-  or  ferrous  compounds. 

Iron  also  forms  combinations  which  do  not  contain  a  single  atom  of 
this  metal,  but  the  group  Fe\    This  group  is  naturally  hexatomic 
because  the  two  atoms  of  iron  mutually  exchange  an  atomicity,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  figure  : 


•  Q 


in  which  a  and  h  represent  two  atoms  of  tetratomic  iron,  giving  rise  to 
the  gi-oup  Fe^  in  which  only  six  free  centres  of  attraction  are  found 
instead  of  eight. 

The  group  Fe*  is  therefore  capable  of  uniting  either  with  six  mona- 
tomic  or  with  three  biatomic  radicles.  The  compounds  of  this  order 
are  generally  called  per-  or  ferric  compounds. 

The  principal  per-  and  sub-compounds  of  iron  are  the  following  • 
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Ferrous  or  Proto-Compounds.  ^''^^^'^  °^ 

Perchloride  of  iron 

Pertromide  .  • 

Periodide  .    .  • 

Perfluoride  .  . 

Sesquioxide  .  . 

Sesquisulphide  . 

Perliydrate  of  iron 


ProtocUoride  of  iron 

. (FeCP) 

"r>     X  1          *  Ji  ^ 

Proto  bromide 

.  (FeBi'O 

Prot-iodide   .    .  . 

.  (Fei^) 

Protofluoride    .  . 

.  (FePP) 

(Feff) 

Protoxide     .    .  . 

.  (FeO) 

Protosnlpliide    .  . 

.  (FeS) 

-0^ 


Various  per-salts 


Compounds. 
(Fe^CP) 
(Fe^Br") 
(Fe^P) 
(Fe^Fl") 
(Fe*0') 
(Fe«S=') 


E'  beina:  any  monatomic  acid  radicle.  i  ^.  . 

Owino-  to  the  property  diatomic  radicles  possess  of  accumulating  m 
molecules,  oxygen  and  sulphur,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  com- 
pounds,  form 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  

Ferric  anhydride  

Bisulphide  of  iron  

Magnetic  pyrites  


(Fe'OO 
(PeO'') 
(FeS") 
(Fe^S«) 


SUB-COM POUNDS  OF  IrON. 

Protochloride  of  Iron  (Fe"CP).- Anhydrous  protochloride  of  iron 


Fig.  36. 

is  obtained  by  directing  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (fig.  36) 
thi-ough  a  porcelain  tube  containing  pure  iron  heated  to  redness. 

Hydrogen. 


Fe 

Iron. 


+ 


HydrocUoric 
acid. 


Protochloride 
of  iron. 


The  salt  condenses  in  brilliant  scales  on  the  sides  of  the  cold  part  of 

the  tube.  ,  .     i    i  i  Jia 

Ferrous  chloride  is  volatile,  soluble  in  water  and  m  alcohol. 
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aqueous  solution  is  green,  and  when  evaporated,  deposits  green 
hydrated  crystals  (FeCP+  4  aq.)  Exposed  to  the  air,  this  solution 
absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  turbid,  and  its  colour  yellow ;  in  this  case 
an  oxy chloride  is  fonned. 

4(^Fe"CP)     +     0}      =  2(Fe'Cm^ 

Protochloride  Oxygen.  Oxychloride 

of  iron.  of  iron. 

If  an  acid  and  an  oxidizing  body  be  caused  to  act  simultaneously  on 
the  protochloride  of  iron,  a  double  per-salt  is  formed. 

4(FeCp)     +      °}      +  4(N0'}0) 

ProtocUloride  Oxygen.  Nitric  acid, 

of  iron. 

Tetrachloro-dinitrate  of  iron.  Water. 

Chlorine  combines  with  the  ferrous  chloride  and  transforms  it  into 
fenic  chloride : 

2(Fe"CP)      +      Cl}      =  (Fc^Cp) 

Ferrous  Chlorine.  Fen-ic 

chloride.  chloride. 

Protobromide  of  Iron  (FeBr*). — The  properties  and  the  mode  of 
preparation  of  this  body  are  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  describe  it. 

Prot-iodide  of  Iron  (FeP).— The  hydrated  prot-iodide  of  iron  is  pre- 
pared for  medicinal  purposes  by  triturating  56  parts  of  iron  with 
254  parts  of  iodine  in  water  :  it  is  better  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of 
iron  than  56  in  order  that  the  metal  be  in  excess.  When  th-o  liquid 
has  lost  all  smell  of  iodine,  it  is  filtered  and  rapidly  evaporated.  On 
cooling,  green  crystals  of  iodide  of  iron  are  left. 

The  contact  of  air  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  during  this 
process ;  the  ferrous  iodide  quickly  alters  in  air,  absorbing  oxygen  and 
being  converted  into  ferric  oxy  iodide. 

Protoxide  of  Iron  (FeO).— When  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  oxide  of  carbon  are  transmitted  over  red-hot  scsquioxide  of 
iron,  the  iron  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  This  body  always 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide. 

A  hydrate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  ferrous  salt  by 
potash : 

(Fe"CP)     +     2(kOh)      =      2(kCi)     +  (Fe"|gg) 
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This  hydrate  is  so  unstable  that  it  cannot  be  dehydrated  without 
being  destroyed. 

Per  rous  hydrate  is  green  when  precipitated,  but  it  quickly  becomes 
yellow  and  is  transformed  into  magnetic  oxide. 

Ferrous  hydrate.  Oxygen.  Water.  Magnetic  oxide. 

Hydrate  of  iron  is  a  true  base,  capable  of  exchanging  its  hydroxyl 
for  the  halogen  residue  of  acids. 

Protosiilpliid.e  of  Iron  (PeS).  — This  body  may  be  prepared  either 
by  precipitating  a  ferrous  salt  by  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  by 
heating  a  mixture  in  atomic  proportions  of  sulphur  and  iron. 


2nd. 


Protochloride  Sulphide  of  Chloride  of  Protosulphide 

of  Iron.  ammonium.  ammonium.  of  iron. 

s 


2Pe     +     g|      =  2(^Fe"s) 

Iron.  Sulphur.  Protosulphide 

of  iron. 


The  sulphide  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  pulverulent,  black,  and 
easily  absorbs  oxygen,  passing  to  the  state  of  sulphate.  That  obtained 
by  the  second  method  is  hard,  brittle,  and  possesses  a  metallic  lustre. 
In  either  case  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  attacked  by  dilute  acids,  forming 
a  ferrous  salt,  and  disengaging  hydrosulphuric  acid : 

(Fes)     +     (BO-|o.)     =     (SO;|o.)     +  (H}s) 

Pi'otosulphide  Sulphuric  acid.  Ferrous  sulphate.  Hydrosulphuric 

of  iron.  acid. 

A  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  flowers  of  sulphur  moistened,  react  on 
each  other  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  ;  the  reaction  is  accompanied  by 
a  great  disengagement  of  heat.  If  the  mixture  be  buried  not  veiy 
deeply,  and.  if  it  be  in  considerable  quantity,  the  vapour  of  water 
which  forms  projects  the  earth  some  distance,  and  sometimes  even  the 
combination  is  accompanied  by  disengagement  of  light.  Lemery 
believed  he  could  account  for  volcanic  acjtion  in  this  manner,  and  the 
experiment  is  known  as  Lemery's  volcano. 

Pe"  (  +  7  aq.  j  (Protosulphate). — In  the  labo- 
ratory this  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
concentrating  the  liquid  by  boiling,  and  leaving  it  to  cool  for  the  salt 
to  be  deposited  in  crystals. 

In  the  arts,  this  body  is  usually  prepared  by  roasting  native 
pyrites  (bisulphide  of  iron). 
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(FeS')    +    3(0|)    =    (so-)  + 

l-yrites.  Oxygen.  Sulphurous  Ferrous 

anhydride.  sulphate. 

After  roasting  it  is  washed,  the  liquor  left  to  clear,  then  decanted 
suitably  evaporated,  and  the  salt  is  crystallized. 

Certain  pyrites  absorb  oxygen  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air  without 
it  being  necessary  to  heat  them. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  thus  prepared  contains  many  impurities,  among 
which  IS  copper.  This  is  eliminated  by  placing  sheets  of  iron  for  some 
time  m  the  solution  of  the  sulphate :  the  iron  is  substituted  for  the 
copper  which  precipitates. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  known  in  commerce  as  green  vitriol  or  green 
copperas, 

-Ferrous  sulphate  crystallizes  in  greenish  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms, 
which  contain  seven  molecules  of  water.  It  has  an  astringent  taste,'' 
One  part  of  this  salt  requires  for  its  solution  1-42  of  water  at  15°,  and 
0-33  of  boiling  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  this  liquid  takes 
from  it  six  molecules  of  water ;  it  also  loses  six-sevenths  of  its  water 
of  crystallization  when  heated  to  100°  but  it  only  becomes  entirely 
anhydrous  at  300°, 

When  calcined,  the  ferrous  sulphate  decomposes  into  sulphurous 
anhydride,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  anhydride  :  it  will  be  re- 
membered  that  the  preparation  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  is  founded 
on  this  reaction. 

Ferrous  sulphate.  Sulphurous  Sulphuric  Sesquioxide 

anhydride.  anhydride.  of  iron. 

Exposed  to  air,  the  crystals  or  the  solution  of  the  ferrous  sulphate 
absorb  oxygen,  and  give  a  yellowish  ferric  subsuljjhate,  which  may  be 
decomposed  by  boiling  it  with  iron. 

The  protosulphate  of  iron  in  aqueous  solution  can  only  be  preserved 
by  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  being  previously  deprived  of 
air  by  boiling,  and  the  solution  being  carefuUy  preserved  from  contact 
with  air. 

Sulphate  of  iron  when  crystallized  with  seven  molecules  of  water  is 
isoraorphous  with  the  stilphates  of  the  magnesian  series. 


Pkr-Compounds  of  Iron. 

Perchloride  of  Iron  (Fe^'CP).— The  anhydrous  perchloride  of  iron  is 
obtained  by  transmitting  an  excess  of  chlorine  over  red-hot  iron,  in 
the  apparatus  used  to  prepare  the  ferrous  chloride. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  at  red  heat  in  an  earthen 
retort,  hydrated  perchloride  prepared  by  the  solution  of  iron  in  aqua 
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regia.    In  tLe  latter  case,  however,  one  part  of  the  perchloride  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

(re'CP)    +    3(1  }0)    =    6(S})    +  (Fe'O-) 

Perchloride  Water.  Hydrochloric  ^^^'"^^ 

of  iron.  'ic'l- 

Hydrated  perchloride  of  iron  may  also  he  procured  hy  dissolving 
per-hydrate  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ferrichydrate.  2^^°^"'  eblorlde. 

On  evaporating  the  solution  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  rhomhohedral 
IfiminEB  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  are  obtained,  which  answer  to  the 

formula  (Fe^CP+e  aq).  .        ^  .1    a      ■  i 

Anhydi-eus  ferric  chloride  is  the  colour  of  the  wings  of  the  bpanish 
fly  It  is  volatile  :  Avater,  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it ;  water  causing 
it  to  pass  to  the  state  of  hydrated  chloride.  Submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  vapour  of  water  in  a  heated  tube,  this  body  gives  crystallized  ses- 
quioxide of  iron,  which  is  identical  with  the  specular  iron  found 

native.  . 

Ferric  chloride  in  aqueous  solution  is  employed  m  medicine  both 
externally  and  internally  as  a  haemostatic,  on  account  of  the  property 
it  possesses  of  coagulating  albumen. 

Perbromide  and  Periodide  of  Iron.— These  bodies  may  be  obtained 
by  combining  directly  iron  with  bromine  or  iodine  in  excess.  They 
are  not  used. 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  (Fe'O^).— In  commerce  this  body  (colcothar)  is 
prepared  by  calcining  ferrous  sulphate ;  in  the  laboratory  it  is  pre- 
pared in  preference  by  heating  ferric  hydrate. 

In  nature  this  body  is  found  crystallized ;  it  is  then  isomorphous 
with  alumina. 

The  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  a  basic  anhydride.  Nevertheless,  weak 
acids  do  not  dissolve  it;  only  strong  and  boiling  acids  attack  it,  trans- 
forming it  into  ferric  salts. 

When  finely-powdered  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  heated  in  a  current  ot 
dry  hydrogen,  the  oxide  is  entirely  reduced,  and  iron  in  an  extreme 
state  of  division  is  obtained.  This  iron  is  pyrophoric,  unless  it  be 
aggregated  by  heat  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

Ferric  Hydrate  ("^^1]  0»).-A  basic  hydrate  coiTCsponds  to  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  ferric  hydrate,  which  is  generally  prepared  by 
the  decomposition  of  a  soluble  ferric  compound  by  means  of  ammonia. 

The  precipitate  which  forms  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  weu 
washed. 
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V  Iciv 

Perchloride  of 
iron. 


+  6 


Ammonia. 


Chloride  of 
ammonium. 


Ferric  hydrate. 


Ferrio  hydrate  is  still  more  easily  reducible  by  hydrogen  than  is 
colcothar.    The  most  feeble  acids  dissolve  it,  giving  rise  to  per-salts. 

When  calcined,  it  loses  its  water  and  becomes  anhydrous.  At  the 
instant  this  transformation  takes  place,  the  mass  becomes  incandescent. 
Suspended  in  a  concentrated  alkaline  solution  through  which  a  current 
of  chlorine  is  directed,  the  ferric  hydrate  rapidly  passes  to  the  state  of 
alkaline  ferrate. 

According  to  M.  Pean  de  Saint-Gilles,  when  the  ferric  hydrate  is 
boiled  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  it  loses  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and 
is  converted  into  a  condensed  anhydride,  the  formula  of  which  is  : 


/ 


V 


OH^ 

0 

Fe^^" 

0 

^  0 

Fe'"^ 

0 

0 

) 

OH^ 

=  (Fe*ffO0 


fC«> 


This  new  compound  no  longer  presents  tbe  phenomena  of  incan- 
descence when  calcined,  and  is  dissolved  with  as  much  diflSculty  in 
acids  as  the  anhydrous  sesqui oxide. 

Mr.  Graham  has  obtained  a  soluble  variety  of  ferric  hydrate  by  sub- 
mitting the  ferric  acetate  to  dialysis.  This  soluble  hydrate  appears  to 
be  a  condensed  compound. 

Par-Salts  of  Iron. — These  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  ferric 
hydrate  in  different  acids.  They  may  also  be"prej)ared  b}-  dissolving 
feiTous  salts  in  water  and  peroxidizing  them  by  a  current  of  chlorine 
or  by  nitric  acid.  In  the  latter  case,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  neutral 
salt,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  acid,  the  elements  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  salt,  must  be  added  to  the  solution.  With  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  metal  per-salts  always  contain  a  greater  number  of  molecules  of 
the  electro-negative  group  than  the  sub-salts,  because  in  the  latter  the 
atom  of  iron  is  only  bivalent,  while  in  the  former  the  double  atom 
Fe^  is  hexavalent. 

The  following  equation  clearly  shows  the  necessity  of  adding  an 
acid  to  the  ferrous  salt  which  is  to  be  peroxidized. 


K?:>0  +  fHno-)+o  =  (jj}o)  +  ((3,^e;r}o.) 

Ferrous  sulphate.  Sulphuric  acid.         Oxygen.        Water.  Neutral  ferric 

sulphate. 

When  a  reducing  agent  is  made  to  act  on  ferric  salts,  they  are  trans- 
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formed  into  ferrous  salts,  and  at  the  same  time  one  molecule  of  acid 


becomes  free. 


Ferric  silphate.  Hydrogen.  Ferrous  sulpUate. 

The  reducing  agents  which  can  produce  this  result  are,  among  others, 
hyiosulpiuric  acid,  nascent  hydrogen,  and  iron  fihngs.  In  the  case 
KyXsulphuric  add,  the  reduction  takes  P^-^ -!^-^/,^\^Xa't 
required  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  sulphuric  acid  xs  liberated  ;  in  that 
of  kmi  fi  ings,  on  the  contraiy,  the  solution  of  the  salt  to  be  reduced 
must  be  boikd  with  this  body;  then  instead  of  free  sulphuric  acid 
ferrous  sulphate  is  formed. 

Compounds  of  Iron  which  bo  not  belong  to  either  of  the 
two  preceding  series. 

Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron  (Ee^O^.-This  oxide  is  found  native,  and 
coSutes  an  excellent  iron  ore.    Natural  loadstones  are  composed 

it  may  be  produced  artificially  by  passing  vapour  of  water  over  red- 
hot  iron.  /xn  \ 

are    +    4(H|0)    =    (Fe'O-)  + 

Iron  Water.  Magnetic  Hydrogen. 

^  oxide  of  iron. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  precipitating  by  ammonia  a  mixture  of 
protochloride  and  perchloride  of  iron,  containing  quantities  of  each  o 
these  bodies  corresponding  to  the  weights  of  their  molecules  In  th  s 
case  it  is  necesssary  to  pour  the  mixture  drop  by  drop  into  a  gieat 
excess  of  ammonia.  If,  on  the  contrary,  ammonia  were  poured  into  the 
mixture,  the  alkali  not  being  everywhere  in  excess,  feme  hydrate  would 
first  precipitate,  then  ferrous  hydrate,  and  no  magnetic  oxide,  il^e  mag- 
netic oxide  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  sub-salt  of  iron  formed  by  the 
second  anhydride  of  the  per-hydrate  of  the  metal  acting  as  an  acid. 

rsi^o  -       =  (^^^^^''^^ 

.  \,v„tov  2nd  anViydride 

Ferric  hydrate.  water.  of  the  perhydrate 


of  iron. 


(Fe'lo.)     _     2H      +     Fe"     =     {^l..  \  0') 

xr  J  Iron  Magnetic  oxide 

2nd  anhydride  Hydrogen.  Hon.  "of  iron. 


of  the  perhydrate 
of  iron. 


01  iron.  .  .  , 

There  exist,  in  fact,  aluminates  of  iron  isomorphous  with  it,  whicii 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  true  constitution. 

rerric  Anhydride  (FeO=').-Eerric  anhydride  is  not  known,  but 
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when  a  current  of  chlorine  is  direotflrl  +T,rn»„T, 
solutio,,  holding  fe„,o  Vcimte  Tnlf^S  aTdlul^r^^ 

x::-— ^^^~£S-?-- 
hea  °^^d  .t  "  Pio™  of  "  0^  to  white 
With  natural  sesqnioxide  of  iron     li  l^'r^ut  ll  •  • 

atom  of  i,„n,  and  the  isomorphism  of  this  p,ld  ,ctTf  °  „Wi/  .  !f 
the  ordinary  oxide  of  ironf  furnish  anotto  plof  ^tvotVtf 
tetratomicity  of  iron.  ^  i^yom  of  the 

Characters  of  the  Salts  of  Iron. -Proto-salfc;  ^^ 
and  pe.sa,.s  yellow,  the,  are  distinguished  C  the  f^Lrj^raS'. 

1st.  The  ferrocyamde  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiatP  nf^T  t{ 
precipitates  per-salts  of  iron  blue,  and  proto-salts  white  ^  ^ 

2nd.  The  femcyanide  of  potassium  (red  Drusaia+P  nf  x.\ 
cipitates  proto-salts  of  iron  blue  and  doe  not  preSi  L  .fr    l^ ^ 

3rd.  With  proto-salts  the  alkalies  gi^e  l'^elTe^^^^^ 

.e^^it?^;:::;:!^^;::;;:^/-^      i-to  saits,  but  reduces 

5th.  With  both  classes  of  these  salts  the  nlVoL-r,-.     i  i 
.lack  precipitate  which  is  very  soluble Irdilnte  acl  » 


u 
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CHROMIUM  Cr. 

Atomic  weight  =  53-5.  Molecular  weight  unknown. 

of  the  sesquioxi^e  of  ohrommm  and  bo^x^  .^^  ^^.^ 

'Tctrfmg  to  M.  WceUer,  otromimu  may  be  obtamed  by  veduoi.g 
its  percbloride  by  zinc  ,i,,„„i„m  bas  a  metallic  aspect.  K 

i.  bStt  t'aSri  :.nal  to  CO ;  it  becomes  magnetic  at 

A°  or  20»  bnt  is  not  so  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

At  red  ieat  c I  rominm  absorbs  oxygen,  and  panses  to  the  state  of  ses- 

correspond  to  the  two  chlorides  of  iron.    These  are  : 

CrCP 

The  protochlonde   2^^; 

And  the  perohloride  

..^'that  up  to  the  present  time  ^^''^/'''.^^"'^Zt^lSy  this  body 

'  t^^drt-:  :srtdtsr    r r  :t  j;  oc  its  pro. 

.;  :perties  very  difficnU.  +  .^,-r.nmiTids  of  chromitm  is  not 

■      The  true  formula  of  these  different  ^'^P^^^^^'^;;      ^^^^  ^^^^  con- 
•    therefore  W  as  yet.    It  appears  ---^^f/- f ^^^^^^^^^^^  Sloid 
tain  at  least  four,  and  perhaps  six  atoms  of  the  monatom 

for  one  of  the  metal.  ■  f.hromium,  which  we 

This  supports  our  views  of  ^Ije.  a  omicity  of  chro^^^^^^ 

conBiderasbeinginorethantwo  I^VTetweer  the"/^  I« 
this  atomicity,  and  that  we  hesitate  between  t^e  ^^o 

it  were  demonstrated  ^^^^t'^'^'^Vn^lt^^^^ 

aluminium,  nickel,  and  cobalt  must  ^1^^     ^^^^^^^^^^^  Nevertheless,  « 

never  seen  to  act  on  the  exist 

the  tetratomicity  of  these  different  metals  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^ 

ence  of  the  slightly,  known  ''"^f^^^'^^l'l'^^^^  whicB 
have  3^^st  been  speaking,  but  on  other  ^^P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,  ,,d  them 
have  been  previously  developed,  I  have  thought  it  1  ight  to  1  eg 
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as  *f  ^•^'^to""^.  resorvirg  the  admission  of  their  hexatomicity  if  ever 
the  formula  (Crri  )  of  the  fluoride  of  chromium  be  verified/  It  mu!J 
be  remarked  that  If  u-on,  aluminium,  etc.,  were  hexatomic,  the  group 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  atoms  of  the.e  metals  might,  nevertheless 
only  be  hexatomic.  It  would  suffice  for  this  that  the  tw;  atoms  which 
constitute  them  should  exchange  six  atomicities  instead  of  two,  as  the 
following  figure  indicates : 


.1  I 


However,  as  this  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  substitution  of 
titanium  for  iron  m  titanic  iron,  I  should  prefer  to  admit  that  these 
atoms  only  exchange  two  affinities;  and  if  the  group  be  only  hexatomic 
m  appearance,  it  is  simply  because  each  atom  has  two  centres  of 
a,tti-action  which  m  ordinary  cases  do  not  act,  as  the  following  fio-ure 
m  which  the  inactive  centres  of  attraction  are  designated  by  the  fetter 
a,  shows.  c  J  ^j. 

,  a  a 

( •  •  •  •   

 CCHZZZZZZZID 

a  a 

These  hypotheses  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  until  the 
formula  (CrF?)  of  the  perfluoride  of  chromium  is  surely  established 
until  then  we  must  hold  to  the  tetratomicity  of  chromium  and  of  its 
congeners,  iron,  manganese,  aluminium,  cobalt,  and  nickel 

With  oxygen  chromium  forms  a  series  of  compounds,  which  is  as 
complete  as  the  senes  of  oxides  of  manganese,  and  more  so  than 
that  of  iron.  In  order  to  show  these  relations,  we  will  write  these 
three  senes  as  they  stand  in  regard  to  each  other  : 

Chromium  Manganese  Iron  M'lk^ 

VrrAc^^\Ae^  series.      /  ^ 

protoxide   CrO  MnO  FeO     |  O 

Sahue  oxide      ....  Cr^Q*  Mn^O^  Fe^O*  \ 

Sesquioxide       ....  Cr^O«  Mn^O^  Fe^O^    I  1 

Binoxide   CrO*  MnO*  +"    \  ^ 

  CrO^  MnO^  Fe^"^^  ^ 

Per-anhydride   ....  Cr^O^  Mn*0^  wanting 

The  manganic  permanganic,  and  ferric  anhydiides  appear  here  only 
because  the  acids  or  salts  derived  from  them  are  known.  The  bodies 
themselves  are  not  known  in  the  isolated  state. 


Haloid  CoMrouNrs  of  Chucmium. 
Protochloride  of  Chromium  (CrCP).^The  protochloride  of  chro- 


2 
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(C..§)     +     i}     =      2(0.01.)     +  2(H}) 

Percbloride  Hydrogen.  Protochloride  Hydrocblovlo 


of  cUromium. 


of  chromium. 

This  body  is  white,  crystalline,  and  soluble  in  water.    In  air  its 
aqueous  solution  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives  an  oxychloride  (Cr  Oi  U). 

Perchloride  of  Chromium  (Cr^  ^'^^'^^'^  ""hy- 

drous percbloride  of  chromium  may  be  obtained.  The  hydraied  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  basic  hydrate  (^^-^7  }  0«)  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

,     ,,  ;„  AVntpr  Percbloride  of 

,     Perbydrateof  Hydrocblonc      .  Water.  cbromiuui. 

cbromium. 

It  then  assumes  a  green  colour  and  is  extremely  soluble  in  water. 
When  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  only  loses  one-third  of  its 
chlorine  at  first,  but  if  the  solution  be  boiled  the  chlorine  is  entirely 

precipitated.  ± 

Anhydrous  percbloride  maybe  obtained  by  a  method  analogous  to 
that  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  percbloride  of  aluminium.  An 
intimate  mixture  is  made  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  powdered 
charcoal  •  the  mixture  is  kneaded  with  starch,  and  the  paste  thus 
formed  is  made  into  pellets  and  calcined.  Thus,  small  porous  masses 
are  formed  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  charcoal,  the  starch 
becoming  carbonized  by  calcination. 

These  balls  are  placed  in  an  earthenware  tube  heated  to  redness, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  dry  chlorine.  Carbonic 
anhydride  is  produced,  which  is  disengaged,  and  percbloride  of  chro- 
mium, which  is  deposited  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube. 

(Or<0-)  +  30  +  3(g}})  =  3(C0)  +  (c.fT) 
s.,ulo^de  C.,b..^  CI,I«,i™.  Md.of  J£S. 


of  cbromium. 


Anhydrous  percbloride  of  chromium  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
crystalline  scales,  whose  colour  resembles  peach  blossom.  It  is  quite 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  if  the  water  contain  only  of  P^'O^O' 

chloride  of  chromium  it  will  then  dissolve  and  become  hydrated. 
This  curious  fact  has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  proto- 
chloride takes  the  chlorine  from  a  part  of  the  percbloride  and  passes 
to  the  state  of  hydrated  percbloride.  The  protochloride,  formed  at  the 
cost  of  the  reduced  percbloride,  would  act  in  the  same  way  on  a  new 
quantity  of  this  latter  body,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  mass  woiild  be 
gradually  wholly  reduced  first  into  protochloride  and  then  mto  tne 
state  of  soluble  hydrated  percbloride. 
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Combinations  of  Chromium  with  Biatomic  Metalloids. 

Protoxide  of  Chromium  (CrO).-This  body  possesses  no  interest 
It  IS  excessively  unstable,  and  cannot  be  prepared  pure.    Its  cont 

(Ore.)      +      2(|}0)      =      .(Kf)      ^  (C.;'J,.^ 

Protochloride  Potash.  Chloride  of  tt"7  .    ,  ^ 

of  chromium.  ^.'morIae  or  Hydrate  of 

potassium.  chromium. 

Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (Cr*0»).  -  The  sesquioxide  may  be 
obtained  by  a  great  number  of  different  processes,  the  most  simple 
of  ^bich  appears  to  consist  in  calcining  mercurous  chromate  in  an 
earthen  crucible  _  The  mercury  and  a  part  of  the  oxygen  contained 
m  this  salt  are  disengaged,  and  there  remains  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium.  v/iiiu 


mium 
4 


CSJ'IO')      =      8Hg      +  +  2(C..W) 

Mercurous  Mercuiy.  Oxygen  c      ■  . 

chromate.  v^^o-Bcu.  Sesquioxide 

of  chi-omium. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  body  crystallized,  it  must  be  prepared  by  trans 

r  :f  a^T^dir "^-^^  ^  p'-'ain 

4(CrO'01-)      =      2(0^0-)      +      .(Cjl)      ^  0. 

Chloride  Of  Sesquioxide  Chlorine  n 

cliromyl.  of  chromium.  ^-morine.  Oxygen. 

The  crystals  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  have  the  form  of  rhombo 
hedra  isomoiT^hous  with  crystallized  alumina.    Its  density  is  then  5  21 " 
but  Its  density  is  lower  when  in  the  amorphous  state.    It  melts  in  the 
fire  of  a  furnace,  forming  a  hard  black  crystalline  mass 

The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  green  and  is  used  for  pamtino-  on 
porcelain.  Charcoal  and  chlorine,  separately,  do  not  altefri^red 
heat,  but  a  mixture  of  these  two  bodies  destroys  it  at  a  high  temLr 
tui-e,  producing  the  perchloride  of  chromium  and  carbonic  Lhydifde 

Acids  act  on  xt  with  difficulty.  However,  as  a  hydrate  is  Wn 
which  correspouds  to  it  and  which  possesses  well-characterized  bW 
properties,  this  oxide  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  basic  anhydride 

Perhydrate  of  Chromium  \  0"^  — In  nirlnv  +^ 

VH"   [     /  to  prepare  this 

body,  chromate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  water  strongly  acidulated 

with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  current  of  sulphurous  anhvdv  1 

transmitted  through  the  solution.    This  current  C  bc^  ot^^^^^^^ 

during  a  sufficient  time  for  the  liquid,  when  placed  in  a  1" 
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bottle  and  well  shaken,  still  to  retain  the  sulphurous  odour  after 

twenty-four  hours,  . 

Under  these  conditions,  and  in  consequence  of  the  reducing  action 
of  the  sulphurous  anhydride,  sulphate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  produced  along  with  hydrated  perchloride  of  chromium,  which 
colours  the  liquid  green. 

^  '       ^  TT  ,     , ,    V  Siilnhurous  Sulphate  of 

potassium.  >*^'^^-  •' 


+ 


(SOrio')      +      (Cr'Cl-)    +  2(fi}0) 

Sulphuric  acid.  Perchloride  of  Water. 

'■  chromium. 


When  the  transformation  of  the  chromate  of  potassium  is  complete, 
ammonia  is  added  to  the  liquid.  Terhydrate  of  chromium  is  preci- 
7Zed  which  must  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  carefully  washed.  It 

answers  to  the  formula      H"  f  ^^7" 

This  compound  is  soluble  in  cold  alkaline  solutions,  but  if  these  solu- 
tions be  heated  it  is  again  precipitated  in  a  different  state  of  hydra- 
tation  from  the  first.    Its  formula  is  then  (  'jjo  |  0"    +    6  aq.  j 

Perhydrate  of  chromium  readily  dissolves  in  acids  giving  salts  of 
chromium.     When  strongly  heated  it  is  dehydrated,  and  becomes 
incandescent  at  red  heat  and  transformed  into  anhydrous  sesquioxide 
wMch  is  insoluble  in  acids.    In  this  property  the  hydrate  of  chromium 
resembles  the  hydrates  of  iron  and  aluminium. 

The  chromic  hydrate  and  its  corresponding  salts  present  interesting 
allotropic  modifications:  this  body  takes  ditferent  shades  according  to 
which  modification  of  its  sulphate  it  is  extracted  from;  it  is  giey 
when  precipitated  from  the  violet  sulphate,  and  bluish  grey  when  from 
the  green. 

•  ^  /^(S0*'7\  o^^i— When  oxide  of  chro- 
Persulphate  of  Chromium  I  ^   ^Jyi  j.  U  J.     vvuen  u 

mium  arising  from  the  desiccation  of  chromic  hydrate  at  100°  is 
2e"ed  n  8  or  10  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  end  of  some  days  a 
vSlet^^^^^^^^  sulphate  is  obtlined.  This  ^aU  l3ecomes  gi-een  when 
its  solution  is  boiled,  and  red  when  it  is  heated  for  some  time  to  200  . 

Chloride  of  barium  only  partially  precipitates  the.  green  sulphate, 
which  always  retains  part  of  its  sulphuryl. 

AT       {(^0"J\  oa    .    SO^"  I  0*  +  24  aq.).— Sulphate  of 
Chrome  Alum  (  ^  q^.2v.  J-^+K^f  / 
chromium  possesses  the  property  of  combining  with  alkaline  sid- 
^hates  ;  double  salts  are  thus  formed  which  -jstalhze  with  »fou 
molecules  of  water.    These  salts,  which  are  isomorphous  with  alums, 
are  therefore  called  chrome  alums. 
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The  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  chromium  is  obtained  by 
making  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  potassium  in  aqueous  solution,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  alcohol.  The  mixture  ought  to  be  made  slowly  that  it  may 
not  become  too  hot,  otherwise  the  sulphate  of  chromium,  instead  of 
being  produced  in  its  violet  modification,  is  produced  in  its  green  form 
and  gives  the  green  double  sulphate  which  does  not  crystallize.  If 
however,  the  solution  of  this  latter  salt  be  left  alone  for  a  considerable 
time  it  undergoes  a  molecular  transformation  and  changes  to  the  state 
of  violet  crystallizable  chrome  alum. 

The  following  equation  shows  the  formation  of  chrome  alum  : 

Chromate  of  Sulplmric  acid.  Alcohol.  Watpr 

potassium.  vmiei. 

V  _^ 

Acetic  acid.  Sulphate  of  Potassic  chrome  alum 

potassium. 

On  replacing  the  chromate  of  potassium  in  this  preparation  by  the 
chromate  of  sodium  or  of  ammonium,  sodic  or  ammoniacal  chrome  alum 
would  be  obtained. 

Crystallized  potassic  chrome  alum  is  violet ;  it  crystallizes  in  octa- 
hedra  and  is  isomorphous  with  the  alums  of  aluminium  and  manganese. 
Water  readily  dissolves  it,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

At  80°  violet  chrome  alum  is  transformed  into  uncrystallizable  green 
alum. 

Chromic  Anhydride  (CrO').— An  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  saturated  at  boiling  point  is  made.  On  cooling,  100  parts  in 
volume  of  this  liquid  are  added  to  from  120  to  150  volumes  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  mixture  at  first  becomes  heated,  and  as  it  cools  needles  of 
chromic  anhydride  are  deposited.  The  liquor  is  decanted;  the  needles 
are  placed  between  two  smooth  porcelain  plates  and  submitted  to  strong 
pressure  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  body  always  contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  To  eliminate  it 
the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  shaken  with  a  little 
chromate  of  barium,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of 
barium,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  new  chromic  anhydride  enters 
into  the  solution.  When  this  has  become  clear  by  standing,  it  is  de- 
canted and  crystallized  in  vacuo. 

Chromic  anhydride  crystallizes  in  long  needles  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour.  Heat  decomposes  it  into  oxygen  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  ; 
light  acts  ill  the  same  way,  but  slowly. 

On  account  of  the  great  instability  of  chromic  anhydride  it  is  a 
powerful  oxidizer.  Alcohol  reduces  it  immediately,  and  can  even  take 
fire  under ^  its  influence.  Sulphurous  anhydride  and  all  reduciiio- 
agents  act  in  a  similar  manner.  ^ 
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Hydroclilorio  acid  transforms  this  compound  into  water  and  per- 
chloric! e  of  chromium,  while  chlorine  is  disengaged. 

2(c.o.)  +  ,2(H})  =  (c.c..)  +  .3(g;})+  a(i|o) 

Chromic  Hydrochloric  Perchloride  Chlorine.  Water, 

anhydride.  acid.  of  chromium. 

In  presence  of  bases  that  are  readily  oxidized,  like  ferrous  hydrate, 
chromic  acid  is  reduced  and  in  consequence  does  not  give  salts. 

Chromic  acid  ^^^'^1  |o^^  has  not  been  obtained,  hut  a  whole  class 

of  salts  representing  this  acid,  in  which  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  metals,  is  known.  The  neutral  salts  answer  to  the  formula 

(^CrO"'|Q^j',^,— (M'  being  any  monatomic  metal).  Acid  salts  may  also  be 

conceived  which  would  answer  to  the  fonnula  (^CrO^"|Q^,J,  but  none 

of  them  have  as  yet  been  prepared. 

The  most  important  of  the  chromates  is  the  chromate  of  potassium. 

K*  fO*)-— The  principal  ore 

of  chromium  is  a  compound  to  which  mineralogists  have  given 
the  name  of  chrome  iron-stone,  and  which  answers  to  ihe  formula 

(?e''  }  ^0"  ^^  ■^^^  ^^^^  calcined  with  half  its  weight  of  nitrate 

of  potassium,  these  two  compounds  react  on  each  other,  giving  rise,  to 
chromate  of  potassium.  The  halogen  residue  of  nitric  acid  contained 
in  the  nitrate  of  potassium  here  acts  as  a  simple  oxidizer. 

The  resulting  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  as  this  water, 
besides  the  chromate  of  potassium  dissolves  also  silicate  of  the  same 
metal  arising  from  the  quartz  with  which  the  ore  was  mixed,  nitric 
acid  must  be  added  to  precipitate  the  silica.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  acid,  the  neutral  chromate  passes  to  the  state  of  bichromate, 
which  is  separated  by  crystallization.  The  bichromate  of  potassium  is 
then  again  dissolved  in  water,  and  for  297  parts  of  this  salt  138  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potassium  are  added  ;  the  liquid  on  evaporating  leaves 
beautiful  yellow  crystals  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium. 


=  I  C0".0  1  4-  2lCrO^"^^^ 


Bichromate  of  potassium.      Potassic  carbonate.  Carbonic  Neutral  chromate 

anhydiide.  of  potassmm. 

The  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  has  strong  colouring  poAver,  so 
that  very  small  quantities  of  this  salt  are  sufficient  to  colour  large 
qtiantities  of  water  yellow. 

Chlorinated    Derivatives    of    Chi-omic    Aeid.  —  A  compound 
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(CrO'"'|^^j^  is  known  which  represents  the  normal  chromic  acid  iu 
which  one  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  the  other  remaining  intact 
This  compo-und,  which  is  called  chromic  chlorliydrin,  only  exists  how- 
ever when  joined  to  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  formula 
(^CrO^"|^^,  expresses.     The  hydrochloric  acid  appears  to 

exist  here  in  the  same  state  as  the  water  of  crystallization  in  salts,  and 
consequently  we  need  not  take  it  into  account  in  explaining  the  atomic 
composition  of  the  body. 

Chromic  chlorhydrin  also  containing  an  atom  of  typical  hydrogen,  may 
exchange  it  for  a  metal,  and  form  salts.    A  body  of  this  kind  is  known 

which  contains  potassium ;  its  formula  is  (Cr  O^"|^^^.     It  has  been 

improperly  called  chromate  of  chloride  of  potassium.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  chromate  of  potassium  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  cooling 
the  solution  deposits  beautiful  red  needles. 

^of^u'^JZ''^'  Hydrochloric  Water.  Chloride  of  Chromate  of 

01  potassium.  acid.  potassium.        chloride  of  pottissium. 

A  compound  is  also  known  which  results  from  the  substitution  of 
two  atoms  of  chlorine  for  the  two  halogen  residues  of  the  bases  which 
act  in  neutral  chromates.  This  body  is  improperly  called  chlorochromic 
acid ;  it  ought  to  be  named  chloride  of  chrumyl  or  chromic  dichlorhy- 
drin.  Its  foi-mula  is  (CrO"'|g}).  It  is  decomposed  on  contact  with 
water,  producing  hydrochloric  acid  and  chromic  anhydride. 

K'lei)    +    (g}0)    =    (CO.)    +  2(Hf) 

■  Chloride  of  chromyl.  Water.  Chromic  Hydrochloric 

anhydride.  acid. 

The  chloride  of  chromyl  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
melted  chloride  of  sodium,  chromate  of  potassium,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Condensed  Derivatives  of  Chromic  Acid.— Like  polyatomic  acids 
in  general,  and  particularly  like  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  it  corresponds 
in  constitution,  chromic  acid  possesses  the  property  of  being  condensed. 

T  •  ,  /CrO'^" 

It  18  true  that  neither  the  dichromic  acid  ^  j  O^^  j  corresponding 

to   the    disulphuric    acid    is    known,    nor    the    trichromic  acid 
iCrO-  jOH\ 
0 

GrO""  ,  but  we  know  an  acid  which  only  differs  from  di- 

l^rO-  Joh/ 

chromic  by  the  Kubstitutiou  of  sulphuryl  (SO"")  for  chromyl  (CrO'"). 
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This  is  the  sulphochromic  acid  ( 0    |.    Salts  also  exist  which 

\   SO  joH/ 

are  derived  either  from  sulphochromic  acid  or  from  the  unknown 
dichromic  acid,  or  even  from  the  trichroniic  acid.  These  are  the 
potassic  dichromate  and  the  trichromate  of  the  same  metal. 

Potassic  Dicliromate  (Bichromate  of  Fotassium)  ^  ^-i^Qar/  jO^ 

We  have  already  seen  how  this  salt  is  prepared  when  speaking  of  the 
neutral  chromate  of  potassium.  Tt  is  a  hody  which  crystallizes  in 
beautiful  orange-red  crystals,  which  have  as  great  a  colouring  property 
as  the  chromate  of  potassium. 

CrO-jOKl 

Potassic  Trichromate     CrO^  j  ^   1    =  (Cr3K»0").-This  body 

\Cr0-i0K/ 

is  separated  in  beautiful  pearly  crystals  of  a  reddish-black  coloiir,  when 
a  solution  of  dichromate  of  potassium  in  ordinary  nitric  acid,  satu- 
rated at  60°,  is  left  to  cool.  This  body  becomes  black  in  the  air,  boils 
between  145°  and  160°,  and  has  a  density  of  3-631. 

Perchromic  Acid  (CrH^O*).— This  acid  is  not  certainly  known. 
When  oxygenated  water  is  made  to  act  on  chromic  acid,  a  substance  is 
produced  to  which  is  attributed  the  composition  of  perchromic  acid  or 
anhydride ;  it  is  blue,  soluble  in  ether,  and  very  unstable. 

Sulphide  of  Chromium.— Chromium  combines  with  sulphur  and 
forms  a  sesquisulphide  of  this  metal  (Cr*S^). 

Distinctive  Characters  of  the  Salts  of  Chromium.— These  salts  are 
recognized  by  the  following  properties  : 

1st  With  the  soluble  proto-salts,  fixed  alkalies  give  a  deep-brown 
precipitate  which  becomes  a  clear  brown.  With  per-salts  they  give  a 
violet  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but 
which  is  again  deposited  when  the  solution  is  boiled. 

2nd.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  does  not  precipitate  either  the  per-  or  the 

proto-salts.  ,  •  -j.  +a 

3rd.  With  proto-salts  the  alkaline  sulphides  give  a  black  precipitate, 

and  with  per  salts  a  greyish-green  precipitate  of  per-hydrate.  _ 
4th  All  the  compounds  of  chromium,  when  calcined  with  a  mixtuie 

of  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  give  a  soluble  chromate  ot 

potassium. 

COBALT  Co. 

Atomic  weight  =  5!).    Molecular  weight  unktown. 

Cobalt  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  its  oxide  by  charcoal  at  a  h)gh 
temperature;  but  it  is  obtained  purer  by  calcining  the  oxalate  of  tlus 

'""'^'^^^  (CWOO       =      2(C0>=)      +  Co. 

Oxalate  or  Carbonic  Cobalt, 

cobalt.  anhydriilo. 


COBALT. 
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Cobalt  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  its  oxide  by  means 
I  of  hydrogen.  When  the  reduction  takes  place  at  a  relatively  low 
tcmporatuie,  the  metal  obtained  is  pyrophoric. 

There  is  a  third  process  by  which  cobalt  may  be  obtained,  consisting 
iin  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  by  hydrogen  at  an  elevated  tem- 
;  perature. 

Cobalt  is  silver-white ;  it  presents  a  fine  grained  fracture;  its  density 
is  8-50  ;  it  is  very  magnetic  and  only  slightly  malleable.  Its  fusing 
;  point  is  about  equal  to  that  of  iron  ;  it  can  be  preserved  for  any  length 
•  of  time  in  the  air  and  under  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  at  an 
« elevated  temperature,  on  the  contrary,  it  readily  oxidizes. 

This  metal  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  It 
-slowly  dissolves  in  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  disengaging 
}  hydrogen  ;  nitric  acid  attacks  it  energetically. 

Cobalt  combines  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  or 
;  fluorine,  and  forms  the  following  compounds  : 

Chloride  of  cobalt   CoCP 

Bromide      „    CoBr^ 

Iodide         „    CoP. 

Phioride      „    CoFl« 

Besides  these,  when  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
fiacid,  a  red  liquid  is  formed  which  disengages  chlorine  on  the  slightest 
elevation  of  temperature.    It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  liquid 
contains  a  chloride  of  cobalt  (Co'Cl"), 
"With  oxygen  cobalt  forms  : 

A  protoxide  CoO 

A  sesquioxide  Co^O^ 

A  saline  oxide  Co^O* 

The  hydrate  (^^jj2|o^  J  corresponds  to  the  protoxide.    This  hydrate 

may  exchange  its  two  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  for  acid  radicles  and 
form  proto-salts  of  cobalt. 

A  hydrate  I  J  ^°  correspond  to  the  sesquioxide,  but  it 

/Co'"'  1  \ 

is  unknown ;  the  second  anhydride  ^    -g-.j.  O'J  alone  exists.  The  sesq 

oxide  of  cobalt  dissolves  in  acids,  especially  in  acetic  acid,  forming  per- 
salts  which  are  very  unstable ;  by  the  action  of  heat  they  lose  oxyo-en 
and  are  trausformed  into  proto-salts.  There  are  three  sulphides  of  cobalt 
known,  con-esponding  to  three  of  the  sulphides  of  iron.    They  are  : 
The  protosulphide  of  cobalt  .    .    .  CoS 

The  sesquisiilphido  Oo^S" 

The  bisulphide  CoS'^ 

Cobalt  can  also  combine  with  phosphorus  and  arsenic. 
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From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  tetratomicity 
of  the  salts  of  cobalt  is  somewhat  doubtful,  this  metal  always  acting  as 
bivalent,  and  those  of  its  compounds  in  which  it  acts  with  a  greater 
atomicity  being  so  unstable  that  their  formula  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty,  with  the  exception  of  the  sesquioxide,  which  proves  nothing 
on  account  of  the  biatomicity  of  oxygen. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  per-compounds  of  metals  of  this  series  diminish 
in  stability  the  further  these  metals  remove  from  aluminium  to  approach 
cobalt  and  nickel ;  as,  after  all,  though  their  composition  cannot  be 
established  with  certainty,  the  analogies  of  cobalt  with  iron  and  man- 
ganese leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  formula  of  its  per-salts,  cobalt  can 
scarcely  be  separated  from  the  other  metals  of  this  group,  and  its 
atomicity  ought  to  be  considered  as  equal  to  four. 

The  resemblance  between  cobalt  and  iron,  and  the  tetratomicity  of 
tbe  first  of  these  metals,  become  evident  when  their  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, of  which  we  shall  speak  in  organic  chemistiy,  are  considered. 

Reactions  of  tlie  Salts  of  Cobalt. — The  salts  of  cobalt  are  recognized 
by  the  following  properties  : 

1st.  They  are  all  of  a  reddish  colour  :  one,  the  chloride,  becomes  blue 
when  heated,  and  regains  its  original  colour  on  cooling.  Fi-om  this 
property  this  salt  is  used  as  a  sympathetic  ink,  its  blue  colour  prevail- 
ing in  suflicient  intensity  over  the  red  to  enable  its  diluted  solution  to 
give  invisible  characters,  which  appear  blue  when  heated. 

2nd.  In  the  solution  of  these  salts  fixed  alkalies  give  a  lavender-blue 
precipitate  of  proto-hydrate  of  cobalt. 

3rd.  Ammonia  produces  an  analogous  reaction,  but  the  precipitation 
is  incomplete,  and  would  not  take  place  at  all  in  presence  of  an  excess 
of  acid  or  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  The  ammoniacal  solution  thus 
obtained  is  not  precipitated  by  potash;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air 
after  being  treated  by  this  alkali  it  soon  deposits  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide of  cobalt.  Cobalt  may  also  be  precipitated  by  the  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

4th.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  cobalt. 

5th.  Alkaline  sulphides  give  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cobalt 
which  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

6th.  Alkaline  carbonates  produce  a  rose-coloured  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  cobalt  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  its  salts. 

7th.  The  compounds  of  cobalt  give  a  blue  bead  when  heated  before 
the  blowpipe  with  borax. 

NICKEL  Ni. 

Atomic  weight  =  59.   Molecular  weight  unknown. 

Nickel  is  obtained  in  a  metallic  state  by  processes  that  ai'c  absolutely 
identical  with  those  used  for  cobalt. 

This  metal  is  silver-white ;  it  is  malleable  and  ductile,  very  mag- 
netic at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  loses  this  property  at  350°; 
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■  density  is  8-666.  It  is  about  as  fusible  as  manganese.  Charcoal  forms 
vwith  nickel  a  compound  more  fusible  than  the  pure  metal,  anaWous 
t  o  cast  iron.  Nickel  is  not  affected  by  the  air;  at  a  high  tempera- 
rtore  it  bui-ns  in  oxygen.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids 
idissolve  It,  disengaging  hydrogen.    Nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it 

Nickel  has  been  used  in  the  arts  for  the  last  few  years.  It  enters 
imto  the  composition  of  Belgian  and  Swiss  copper  money,  and  also  of 
f«ackfong  (German  silver),  which  alloy  contains  50  parts  of  copper  25 
»f  nickel,  and  25  of  zinc  ;  it  is  used  in  clockwork,  etc. 

A  single  combination  of  nickel  with  each  of  the  halogen  metalloids 
K-iS  known.  This  combination  corresponds  to  the  formula  (NiE'*). 
Oxygen  unites  with  nickel  in  two  proportions,  and  forms  the  prot- 
oxide (NiO)  and  the  sequioxide  (Ni^O^.  A  hydrate  (^^'j  0*j  corre- 
sponds to  the  protoxide.  The  hydrogen  of  this  hvdrate  can  be  replaced 
|»y  acid  radicles,  and  salts  of  nickel  formed,  which  might  be  called 
I  )roto-salts.  The  sesquioxide  loses  oxygen  in  presence  of  acids,  being 
:  ransformed  into  proto-salts,  and  chlorine  is  disengaged  on  its  contact 
|  *ath  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  protochloride.  No  salt  of  nickel  cor- 
responding to  the  sesquioxide  is  known. 

The  simple  sulphate  and  the  double  sulphates  which  nickel  forms 
nreisomorphous,  not  only  with  the  sulphates  of  cobalt,  but  also  with 
5he  protosulphates  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  with  those  of  the  metals 
if  the  magnesian  series. 

The  tetratomicity  of  nickel  is  still  more  difficult  to  establish  than 
lat  of  cobalt.     Here  we  have  only  a  single  compound  on  which 
lis  tetiatomicity  can  be  based,  the  sesquioxide,  an  unstable  body 
icapable  of  forming  salts,  capable  of  being  considered  as  resulting 
■om  the  aggregation  of  several  molecules  of  oxygen,  and  consequently 
'•ovmg  nothing.     On  the  other  hand,  nickel  greatly  resembles  zinc 
agnesnim,  etc.    It  would  therefore  appear  more  rational,  at  first 
ght,  to  class  it  among  biatomic  instead  of  tetratomic  metals.'  Never- 
leless,  as  the  reasons  we  gave  when  treating  of  cobalt  caused  us  to 
ass  this  latter  body  with  iron,  the  great  analogy  between  nickel  and 
.bait  compels  us  also  to  place  nickel  among  the  tetratomic  metals 
»servmg  that  if  its  absolute  or  true  atomicity  be  equal  to  4,  its  appa- 
nt  or  manifest  atomicity  is  never  equal  to  more  than  2. 
1  Distinctive  Characters  of  Salts  of  mekel.— The  distinctive  charac- 
rs  of  salts  of  nickel  are  the  following  : 
1 1st.  These  salts  are  of  an  emerald-green  colour. 
.2nd.  Fixed  alkalies  produce  in  their  solutions  an  apple-green  preci- 
tato  of  hydi  ate  of  nickel. 

3rd.  Ammonia  partially  precipitates  perfectly  neutral  salts  of 
3kel.    If  these  salts  are  acid,  or  contain  an  ammoniacal  salt,  am- 
mia  does  not  precipitate  them.     When  precipitation  takes  place 
3  precipitate  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  the  liquid 
comes  blue.  ^ 
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4th.  Hydrosiilphuric  acid  does  not  precipitate  them  ;  the  alkaline 
sulphides  produce  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

5th.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  precipitate  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent.  The  precipitate  will  be  reproduced  if  the 
liquid  be  saturated  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  property  distinguishes 
nickel  from  cobalt.  With  salts  of  the  latter  metal  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  forms  a  precipitate  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent ;  but 
when  the  precipitate  is  once  dissolved,  sulphuric  acid  does  not  cause  it 
to  reappear. 


LEAD  Pb. 

Atomic  weight  =  207.   Molecular  weight  unknown. 

Lead  is  generally  extracted  from  its  sulphide,  known  under  the 
name  of  galena.    There  are  different  methods  of  extracting  it : 

1st,  the  ore  is  imperfectly  roasted  ;  a  part  of  the  sulphide  is  trans- 
formed into  sulphate  of  lead  : 

(PbS)      +      2(g})      =  (SPbOO 

Sulpliide  O.xygcn.  Sulphate  of 

of  lead.  lead. 

A  second  part  forms  oxide  of  lead  and  sulphurous  anhydride : 
2(PbS)    +    3(^1)    =    2(SO0    +  2(PbO) 

Sulphide  Oxygen.  Sulphurous  Oxide  of 

oflead.  anhydride.  lead. 

A  third  portion  remains  in  the  state  of  unattacked  sulphide  oflead. 

When  the  oxidation  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  the 
mass  to  contain  the  required  proportions  of  oxide,  sulphate,  and  sul- 
phide, the  access  of  air  is  arrested,  and  the  mass  is  strongly  heated. 
The  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead  react  on  the  sulphide  ;  sulphurous 
anhydride  is  disengaged,  and  metallic  lead  remains. 


(PbS) 

Sulphide 
of  lead. 

(SPbOO 

Sulphate 
of  lead. 

=  2(S0^) 

Sulphurous 
anhydride. 

2Pb 

Lead. 

(PbS) 

Sulphide 
oflead. 

2(PbO) 

Oxide  of 
lead. 

=  (SO') 

Sulphurous 
anhydride. 

+ 

3Pb 

Lead. 

The  lead  may  also  be  extracted  by  entirely  transforming  the  su  - 
phide  into  oxide  by  roasting,  and  then  reducing  the  oxide  by  cbarcoai, 
or  by  directly  heating  galena  with  iron,  which  combines  with  tlie 
sulphur  and  liberates  lead.  t  wIipu 

Lead  is  of  a  bluish-grey ■  colour ;  it  presents  a  metallic  aspect  whe 
newly-cut,  but  readily  tarnishes  in  air.    It  is  soft,  and  leaves  traces 
paper  when  drawn  along  it. 


LEAD.  g()3 

Tlie  density  of  pure  lead  is  11-445,  which,  instead  of  increasing  bv 
hammermg,  as  as  the  case  with  other  metals,  diminishes.    Lead  crys 
talhzes  in  regular  octahedra  or  in  pyramids  with  four  faces.  Thesf^ 
crystals  may  be  artificially  obtained. 

Lead  melts  at  334°,  and  may  be  volatilized  by  the  blowpipe.  This 
metal  is  the  sixth  in  rank  for  malleability,  and  the  eighth  for  ductility 
Its  tenacity  is  very  slight.  * 

Melted  lead  can  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  oxide,  which  renders  it 
brittle,  but  it  loses  this  property  by  being  stirred  with  charcoal  while 
melted.  It  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  air ;  a  slight  layer  of 
oxifle  appears  to  be  formed  on  its  surface,  but  this  preserves  the 
remaining  metal  against  any  further  oxidation:  when  heated  lead 
readily  oxidizes.  ' 

When  lead  is  left  in  pure  water  exposed  to  the  air,  the  metal  absorbs 
oxygen  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  gives  an  hydrated  carbonate  of 
lead.^  Soluble  salts,  especially  the  sulphate  of  calcium,  prevent  this 
reaction  taking  place,  and  thereby  preserve  ordinary  water-pipes  from 
oxidation. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  do  not  perceptibly 
affect  lead,  but  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it,  disengagincr 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  forming  sulphate  of  lead.  The  best  solvent 
for  lead  is  nitric  acid. 

^  Lead  easily  combines  with  mercury  and  forms  an  amalgam,  which 
IS  either  liquid  or  solid,  according  as  the  mercury  or  lead  pre- 
dominates. ^ 

Lead  is  tetratomic.    It  can  combine  with  fotir  molecules  of  two 
organic  monatomic  radicles,  methyl  and  ethyl ;  we  know  : 

Lead-ethyl  (Pb(C2II'*)'-'). 

Lead-methyl  (Pb(CH«)''').  ' 

The  formula  of  these  compounds  is  not  doubtful ;  the  fourth  part  of 
ethyl  or  methyl  therein  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine  or  by  iodine  which 
wonld  be  impossible  if  they  contained  less  than  four  molecules  of  these 
radicles. 

With  simple  monatomic  bodies,  lead  always  acts  as  bivalent,  which 
means  that  it  is  never  saturated.    There  exist  : 

A  chloride  of  lead   _     _  PbCP 

A  bromide    ]  PbBr^ 

An  iodide   Pbl* 

A  fluoride   ]  pj^pp 

Lead  also  combines  with  biatomic  metalloids  :  it  forms  a  single 
compound  with  sulphur,  the  sulphide  of.lead  Pb"S. 
_  It  combines  in  different  proportions  with  oxygen.  We  find  four  dis 
tinct  oxides : 
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The  suboxide   Pb"0 

The  protoxide   YVO* 

Minium  or  red  lead  x    '     '     '  pwO* 

And  the  binoxide  (plumbic  anhydride)  .     .     •  i  d  w  . 

In  the  two  last  of  these  oxides  lead  acts  with  its  maximum  atomicity. 
A  condensed  hydrate  |o^^]  to  which  salts  corresppnd,  is 

classed  with  the  protoxide.    The  simple  hydrate  (Pb"  {  ^  has  not 

^y:t  been  obtained,  but  a  great  number  ^^/^If^/J^^Th^ydT^^eu 
Lult  from  the  substitution  of  acid  radicles  for  the  typical  hydiogen 


of  this  base. 


•4 


Haloid  Compounds  of  Lead. 

Chloride  of  Lead  (vV  {  gl).-The  cUovide  of  lead  maybe  pi-e- 
^,r„rl  liv  ieatino-  the  oxide  of  lead  with  hydrochloiio  aeid.  A  white 
Cder  'i.  Cohtained.  .hich  when  diseoWed  in  .^^oil-? -^'j 
Ees  on  eooling  in  beantitul  aoicular  erystals  having  a  ■^^'^"ly  Ins  e^ 
ThiHaU  2y  also  he  prepaied  by  adding  hydioohlonc  acid  oi  a 
soluble  chloride  to  the  cold  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead. 

,(P,0)     +     2(H})     =     (Pb"CP)     +  (i}0) 

V         /  „>      .':.  riilorideof  Water. 


1st. 

oxide  of  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

lead. 


2nd.  (Ph"|°P  +  =  K'nI}")  +  (^"ioD 

V  lO^Oy  \^     /  s^,j<^„^,,t3.  Chloride  of  lead. 


,        .     r  Phlnrideof  Sodic  nitrate. 

Neutral  nitrate  of  ^  j„i?,,m 

lead.  sodium. 


Chloride  of  lead  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in 
boiling  water;  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  .t  at  a  L 

Chloride  of  lead  n^lts  at  red  heat  ^^^f         ^  translucen" 

abundant  fumes.    When  melted  and  cooled,  at  forms 

mass  which  may  be  cut  by  a  ^^"Y^-  , .     .  j  oxychloride 

position  by  means  of  a  ^"l^^jfj,^' "fiiWe  hi  cold,  hut  moie  soluble  i.i 


SULPHIDE  OF  LEAD. 

oUo 


,  SCMOOl 

Combustions  of  Lead  w,te  B,atom,c  Metalloids     V  4'^ 

of  lend. 

the  cnbio  system    m  c-^rLu  T  t  T.     t  oiystalHzes  in 

and  can  even  be  slightly  yolatilized  '      '°  " '  at  red  heat 

dTi^i^fri'dS  rderdiXatsri™^"™^ 

galena  ^hen  heated  with  ei*erVxMe  or  subht^r,'^'." 
teeted  from  the  air,  gives  sulphurous  aZdriSd    °  ,  r  l' 

Neither  hydrooblorie  aeid  nor  dilute  JuXri.  ,      "  ^ 
but  the  latter  aeid  when  coneentrated  S  o™  J  f*t  ^T'' 
whieh  passes  to  the  state  of  sniphato,  and  the  aoSfn 
water  and  sulphurous  anhydride  a"""  ■»  deeomposed  into 

■ormed,  and  w&eh  the  ^IZi^:r^^:tZ;::^-'"" 


K"h»  =  M^z^  +  (His) 


(PbSj  + 

»alf  — ^f'-  Nitrate  oneac. 


Hydrosulpliuric 
acid. , 
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»  equivalent  quantity     I-din  tte  state  of  inso,.^^^^^^^^ 
san^e  pvoduct,  are  "VWamed  as  w,tU  if Iftirmaxim™  of 

^"SeTrr  C:Sir;ro^r:1^X^^  .  sn..  a.  t.ose 

orystatlized  in  small  f  ystals  apBears  to  exist  a  siilptide 

Besides  the  sulph.de  of  lead  (PM).  tl«re  appe     ^  ^^^^ 
(PWS)  and  another  sulphide  (l  b  b).    ine  r  a 

Ling  the  metallurgio  t'-'"-^."'  f^f^J  rsu^phur.  /heUr 

X>:Biisrtarrh;^a^^^^^^^  - 

of  lead.  rPhO^— Wben  lead  is  heated  in  air,  a  yellow 

Protoxide  °f  f  ^,^.^^'/,^lled  massicot,  and  whicli  is  protoxide  ot 
powder  as  f  f^JJ'a  when  carhonate  or  nitrate  of  lead  ks 

^^f'^^^:^^^^^  for  instance,  if  litharge  he 

.gaining  its  original  colorn^on  coo h.g.  ^^^^^f  ^"^^^^^^  ,,,,  the 
salts,  liberating  canstic  ^'^^^^i  boiled  with  a  highly- 

oxido  of  lead  be  an  excess.    W  hen  Ij+'l^^  Hqmd 
concentrated  solution  o    po  ash  ^t  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cools,  the  oxide  is  agam  deposited  ^^^^  ^  to  a  red  heat  absorbs 

The  protoxide  of  lead  melted  J  K  Seated 

o.ygen!which,  ^^^^^f:^^^^Si:t^r.e,  in  this 

"S:-of  lead  enters  into  ^o.ble  decomposiU^^^^^^^ 
gives  very  stable  salts  of  lead ,  it  is  therefore  a         ^^jf  ^^ItLs  act 
fust  seen  that  it  can  also  dxssolve      f  ^^^^^^  ^^'^;"try  mnch  stronger 
as  acid  anhydride.    Nevertheless,  its  basic  aie  veiy 

than  its  acid  properties.  .  a  fr..  ^  lone:  time  in  air  without 

When  protoxide  of  lead  is  heated  foi  a  long  time 

heino-  melted,  minium  is  formed. 

^  .  T    .  rPb  I  OHVThis  bydrate  is  not  known,  but 

Hydrate  of  Lead  lib  I  Qjjj-  J 

^,:s:nro?:s-ii>;-=— - 

-?:!;,ate  o..eaa  }  0=).-In  manufactories  where  . o.en  goods 

■     -  l™  printed,  -a.\aluUi.  .^^^^^ 
•       sulphate  of  aluminium  by  acetate  ot  lead  ,  suip 
this  reaction  as  an  accessory  yoroduct. 


NITEATE  OF  LEAD. 


AI«m,n:c  sulphate.  Acetate  of  lead.  A.l;  ,    .  ^   '  ^ 

Acetate  of  aluminium. 


Sulphate  of  lead. 


Sulphate  of  lead  forms  a  white  Dowder  whiVln     ■iv.c.  i  t,i  • 
and  .lightly  soluble  in  acid  liq«I    imm  niacal  "rdi,?,™'':' 
e^teung  into  double  decomposition  with  it    Sf  all  tt  sSr5'!.'  ' 
"Z2t    n ''T  "  '1°  "^^^  -'P^^te  "f  lead 

cleaS  1  "^^1 decomposed  by  beat  abne,  a  property  which 

Boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  sulnh^tP  nf  1    ^  • 
^  into  carbonate,  while  the  sodium  i^ss^ Steltatf  ^f 

can  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  iJ^^l  fil^^^^^^^  "'^^^ 
mtrate  of  Lead  (  Pb"  |gJ;:g:).-This  nitrate  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing metallic  Head  or  its  oxide,  in  boiling  nitric  acid     Thp         T.  ■ 
veiy  slightly  soluble  in  acid,  is  precipitated  as  it  is  formed     It  isX^ 
solved  m  water  and  crystallized.  loimea.    It  is  dis- 

A^^lhfA       ^'fJ'''''^^^'  ^ore  readily  in  hot  water  than  in  cold 
Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  it.     Heat  decomposes  it  into  oxygen  hv^o 
nitride  and  oxide  of  lead.    When  boiled  with  oxide  of  leadf  ft  S  trans" 
formed  into  a  basic  salt,  answering  to  the  formula  (Pb"  jg^^O^^ 

(''"is™:)  +  (Pbo)  +  (H|o)  =  aCPb-iONo^ 

Neutral  nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Watcr  «  t^-O-  / 

lea<l.  lead.  Basic  nitiatn  oflead. 

Heated  with  metallic  lead  and  water,  it  is  transformed  into  a  nifi-if. 
^ith  a  great  cxce.ss  of  metal.  This  nitrite,  submitted  to  thTo  f  . 
_t  of  carbonic  anhydride,  gives  carb^natt^nrnfutrtl  ntu^  o1 

\Pb"  loNOl 

Neutral  nitrate  Lead  •  ,„.*^^^' 

of  lead.  '  "Pliiinbic 

niliitp. 
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Pb"  {ONOJ   /      .  -  Neutral  nitrito 

'^tS:''^  aSSe.  'ofraf 

.  T       /"CrO^" I  O*^  -Cliromate  of  lead  is  prepared  from 
Chromate  cf  Lead  I    p^^^  ^  ^  J-  ,     ,  vi 

the  acetate  cf  lead  and  potassio  chx„n>ate  or  Wcto„,.a,e  by  do.We 
decomposition. 

potassium. 

Chromate  of  lead  is  found  native  as  a  rod  substance  crystallized  in 
v-i.nml.oid  Brisms  (the  red  lead  of  mineralogists). 
"^Arfl  W      ir    of  a  beautiful  yellow  oolou,-,  u.ed  by  pa,u  er« 
undo!-  tbo  uamo  of  cbvome  yellow :  it  heated  to  redness  .t  melts,  and 

°"menTnrZT;j:tHinTtHe  neutral  ob.omate  of  potassiuna  by 
tbr^^r:.a.  of £ad  11^^^^^^^^^ 

l":fekto^S;f:To\e"te"p:i"wh^  tbe  precipitation  takes 
;C     Gene>S!y  the  redder  tbe  ebromates  of  lead  ,he  more  are  tbey 

charged  with  metal.  .       .QCffO  ^  3        _When  lead  is 

Neutral  Acetate  of  Lead  I  rb  |oC'H"0  +  V 

,ft.tothesin.lUn~^^^^ 

x~l:rs  :\l;l":.aporating  deposits  beautiful  crystals, 

whose  formula  is  (  Pb"  ^QQajj^Q  +  ^7 

'"'fte  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  readily  dissolves 

'".strjix  =HSr 

[U^tLUJ         \  /  \'  Dibasic  ftcclato 

Neutral  acetate  oflead.  Oxido  of  vvaier.  (di-acctate)  of  lead. 

lead. 
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anhydride.  oflead.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead. 


Water. 


IvTeutral  Carbonate  of  Lead  f^^"\  \r„+-  1 

„     ^  .  V  Pb" I  ^  /--N ative  carbonate  of  lead  is 

tound  m  crystals  of  the  fourth  system     In  ih^  UK.   +      .1  •  , 

coiled  in  a  «pi  J&™  S  fitd  ^^fa  vV"     r  Tf «  "  ^i-=<='  »f  ^ad 

plate  of  lead/andimbedM^lllVolTd;  f  ?  T™'^  ''"^  ^ 
86°  or  40°.    The  coil  of  ImH     """""Posmg  dung,  at  a  temperature  of 

action  of  alr,.4ou    of  i  l  acS":j^''t  *°  --""aneoua 

latter  i.  produee'd  fro.  the  d:„::poIg  foS^d" ^""^ 

Under  the  influence  of  the  air  and  vinee-ar  +L  a   .  ■, 

covered  with  basic  acetate,  which  on  contact  with  i 

forms  neutral  acetate  and  gives  caibonTte  of  ^  ^    J  •  ^^^^^^^-i^- 

the  layers  of  carbonate  adhering  to  thH  1  of  ZtA  '°  ^^"^ 

washed  to  free  it  from  the  acefate  it  con  T  Lth    'f''.'  ^^"^ 

powdered.  t^ontains.    it  is  then  dried  and 

In  the  Clichy  process,  litharge  is  dissolved  in  «r.pf,-.     •  i 
obtain  tlie  triplumbic  acetate.  '^'^'^       as  to 

/Pb"  {OOT^O  j 
■PI  „  jO  f  +  3aq. 

The  solution  of  this  salt  is  submitted  to  the  action  rf 
carbonic  anhydi-ide,  two  molecules  of  oxide  oAZ  ^ 
<tate  of  carbonate,  and  neutral  acetate  is  reforxned  '^^^'^^'^ 
'  Pb"  -jOC'ffO  j\ 

Triplumbic  acetate.  Carbonic  Carbonate  oflead  ,  , 

aiiliydride.  leaa.  Neutral  acetate  of  lend. 

This  neutral  acetate  when  boiled  with  h'ti,.  r 
uantity  of  tripl„„,bic  acetate,      ch  fa  a^        /tT^^  " 
eutral  carbonate,  so  that  wi  h  the  exc3       .  ?     °  *° 
•aste  the  »a.e  <p,a„tit.  of  acett  '1  ':ZZ  IX^':, 
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The  Clichy  white  lead  is  inferior  as  a  pigment  to  that  P^'^P^^'^f 

be  found  equal  to  the  Dutch  ff^^^\        ^^^^         exposed  to  the 
The  workmen  who  manufactuie  ^^^^^J^^^^""  .  ^  Pnd^  Messrs  Pallu 

'°u'nde°"hei„aue.ce  of  heat,  carbonate  of  lead  is  decomposed  into 
oxide  of  lead  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

(co;:io.)  =  (CO-)  +  (pb"o) 

V-^"   '       ^  Carbonic  Oxide  of  lead. 


Carbonate  of  anhydride, 
lead. 


It  dissolves  in  acids,  disengaging  carbonic  anhydride,  water  and  a 
salt  of  lead  being  formed. 


lend. 

into  sulphate,  which  is  white  like  the  carbonate. 

p„c  Hydrate  (^'J,  IQ  -Th-  ^oiy  is  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating  a  soluble  salt  ofXead  iy  potash.  The  hyd-te  of  lead  is  solu^Je 
fn  seveu  thousand  times  its  weight  of  water   '^^^'-^^r  and  is  tia  J- 
dissolTe  it.    It  is  white,  but  when  heated  '"^^^ 
formed  into  an  anhydrous  protoxide  of  a  I'f  _Minium,  as  we 

.h=a;\rc::s=a^;j^^ 

''*1^«  ItnfSy  is  prepared  by  causing  hypochlorous  acid  to  act  o„ 
the  protoxide  of  lead  suspended  in  water.  ^.J 
BLoxide  of  lead         ;^^::^X^^:^iy  with  po.a.sic 
gives  crystallized  salts.   ^^-^S  .Lmbatt  of  potassium,  to  which 
hydrate,  has  obtained  a  ^^^^  ^"^^^^^^^   il  would  be  better  to 

be  attributes  the  formula  (PbO  ,K  U  +  3  aq.;. 
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wHte  it(  0'  +  2  aq.\  taingi.g  it  t„  fte  type  of  nomal  pl^Ho 
acid         f  O^J.    Heated  with  an  acid,  plumbic  aulijdride  leaves  its 

<pbo^).2(so:']o^)  =  .(so:|o.)_,,^ 

aSride.  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  WatL   ^  Oxygen. 

s.,lf  r^iT  (i'b^OO.-This  oxide  may  be  regarded  as  a 

.alt^envedfrom  the  normal  plumbic  acid  by  the  substitutfon  of  Pb'' 

Plumbicacid.  Hydrogen.  Lead.  \,umbate  of 

lead  (miuium). 

.  Minium  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  potassic  solution  of  plumbic 

state  ''''  '  ^'-^^P^^^*-  -  -  Vdrated 

.1.^''  'J-'f  i«  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  action  of 

a.r  and  heat  on  the  protoxide ;  thus  prepared  its  composition  varies 

Mmium  IS  of  a  beautiful  red  colour ;  it  is  used  in  painting 

Distinctive  Characters  of  Salts  of  Lead—The  soluble  salts  of,  lead 
are  recognized  by  the  following  characters  : 

Lst.  Hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  white  precipitate,  which  ammonif. 
does  not  dissolve  nor  alter  in  colour.    It  dissolves  in  boiling  water^ 

2nd  scales  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution! 

2nd  Hydrosulphuric  acid  causes  the  formation  of  a  black  iDrecini 
tate  of  sulphide  of  lead,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  sulphide  of 
mum,  and  is  attacked  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  which  transforms  paTof 
It  into  soluble  nitrate  and  part  into  insoluble  sulphate 

'^^^  P-ipitate 

solttrp^^^  ^^^"''^  ^'^'^-^^^^        ^  y^^'o-  P-ipitate. 

5th.  Fixed  alkalies  give  rise  to  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent.  "uio  m  an 

Action  of  Lead  on  the  Animal  Economy. -The  compounds  of  lead 
exercise  a  deleterious  action  on  the  animal  economy.  Persons  ex-noS 
to^this  action  undergo  morbid  phenomena,  which  4y  in  intoLSy 

The  first  stage  of  poisoning  is  the  painter's  colic-violent  Bain,  it, 
the  intestines  The  second  consists  in  the  extension  of  these  prs^^^^^^ 
he  limbs,  and  especially  into  the  articulations  (lead  arthralgia)  In 
-ho  third  stage  paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  produced,  which  i  fi,l" 
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mgurffested  in  the  extensor  mnscles  of  the  forehand.  In  some  cases 
wasting  of  the  brain  with  dementia  occurs,  which  generally  proves 

fatal.  r  •!• 

In  less  serious  cases  the  poisoning  is  treated  by  purgatives  to  facili- 
tate the  elimination  of  the  poison,  followed  by  tonics.  The  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  diluted  form  is  also  advisable ;  and,  as  prophylactics, 
sulphur  baths  and  great  personal  cleanliness  are  recommended  to 
workers  in  lead. 


PLATINUM  Pt. 

Atomic  weight  =  197.    Molecular  weigbt  imluiowii. 

Until  recently  the  metallurgic  treatment  of  platinum  was  by  means 
of  solution.    The  ore  was  mechanically  freed  from  any  earthy  matters 
it  might  contain,  and  then  acted  on  by  aqua  regia  which  dissolved  the 
platinum  and  a  little  iridium.    The  solution  was  then  decanted,  eva- 
porated almost  to  dryness,  and  precipitated  by  a  concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium.    The  precipitate  of  double  chloride  of  am- 
monium and  platinum  thus  produced  was  washed  with  diluted  alcohol, 
and  then  calcined.  There  remained  a  spongy  mass  of  platinum  (spongy 
platinum),  which  was  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  made  into  a  paste 
with  water.  This  paste,  when  pressed  in  an  iron  cylinder,  gave  a  com- 
pact metallic  mass,  which  was  then  heated  to  redness,  and  aggregated 
by  beating  with  a  hammer  at  this  high  temperature. 

In  1861  M.  Deville  published  a  very  important  work  on  the  metal- 
lurgy of  platinum,  in  which  he  substituted  an  entirely  new  method. 

Too  parts  of  ore,  mechanically  freed  from  its  impurities,  are  melted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  galena  (sulphide  of  lead) ;  the  iron  contained 
in  the  ore  seizes  the  sulphur  of  the  galena,  and  the  platinum  is  alloyed 
with  the  liberated  lead.    50  parts  of  lead  are  then  added  to  the  melted 
mass,  and  the  heat  continued,  stirring  until  the  action  is  complete  ;  the 
temperature  during  this  operation  ought  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
fusing  point  of  gold,  or  even  somewhat  higher.    When  the  process 
has  thus  far  advanced,  air  is  blown  into  the  crucible,  the  sulphur 
passes  to  the  state  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  is  disengaged ; 
part  of  the  galena  passes  to  the  state  of  lead,  which  unites  with  the 
platinum  alloy  ;  while  the  iron  and  copper,  which  were  in  the  state  of 
sulphide,  form  oxides  on  the  surface.    When  sulphurous  anhydride  is 
no  longer  disengaged,  two  parts  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  about 
ten  parts  of  glass  are  added  to  the  mixture,  and  a  fusible  scoria  is 
formed  containing  manganese,  iron,  copper,  and  glass.    The  mass  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  alloy  oj  platinum 
atid  lead,  which  is  easily  separated  from  the  scoria,  is  extracted. 

This  alloy  is  then  placed  in  a  porous  cupel  made  of  burnt  bone,  whicU 
is  itself  placed  over  a  crucible  full  of  coke  with  a  hole  m  its  lower  part ; 
the  crucible  and  cupel  are  then  heated  in  contact  with  air  in  a  special 
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furnace,  and  the  lead  is  oxidized  and  passes  to  the  state  of  litharo-e  This 
melts,  passes  through  the  pores  of  the  bone  cupel,  and  falls  on 'to  the 
coke  ;  there  it  is  reduced,  and  metallic  lead  remains,  which  runs  out 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible.  This  operation  (cupellation) 
gives  crude  platinum,  which  still  contains  small  portions  of  lead 
osmium,  ii-iduim,  and  rhodium.  The  metal  is  placed  on  a  small  bed  of 
hme,  and  melted  by  means  of  the  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe,  and  kept 
melted  until  it  disengages  neither  the  vapour  of  lead  nor  the  odour  of 
osmium. 

_  Platinum  thus  obtained  contains  iridium  and  rhodium,  but  this  alloy 
is  superior  to  pure  platinum  for  most  purposes,  as  it  is  harder  and 
resists  a  higher  temperature. 

In  this  process  about  10  kilogrammes  of  ore  are  usually  operated 
on  at  once.  ./  r 

In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  platinum,  the  platinum  of  com- 
merce must  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  and  lime  added  in  the  dark  • 
the  induim  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  oxide;  then  the  liquid  must 
be  filtered,  and  the  p  atmum  precipitated  by  means  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium.   This  precipitate  is  washed  and  calcined,  and  spongy  plati- 

aZr'TTr  ^?  ^"P^^^^*^  «*-te  to  pre;are  the 

ditierent  platinum  compounds.  i  i 

Platinum  can  also  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  (plati- 
num black)  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  with  bicMo  'de 
of  platinum  until  eOfervescence  ceases.  The  black  powder  which 
deposits  ought  to  be  washed,  first  with  alcohol,  next  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  with  potash,  and  finally  with  water.  uonionc 

The  aggregated  platinum  is  of  a  bright  white  colour  but  it  i.  r.nf 
BO  white  as  silvei-  Platinum  ranks  third  in  ductili  y  and  fiSht' 
ma  leabihty;  a  platinum  wire  of  two  miUimetres  in  diLeter  breaks 
under  a  weight  of  124  kilogi-ammes. 

Platinum  is  harder  than  sHver,  but  not  so  hard  as  copper  or  irm.  - 
Its  density  is  from  21-15  to  21-47.    It  is  found  native  ciSzed  in 
anTos"  "^""^^^"^^^        ---lof  itscompoundslithSum 

Platinum  resists  the  highest  heat  of  the  for^e   but  it  i 
.elted^b,.Le  o.,M.ogen  blowpipe :  at  .of  J;''itlrtei:S 

ea.»ing  it  to  pas»  to  the  .ui  of  C.leride.  VotTaStTa  ^ t^'' 
o.iaa.,„n  of  platmtm  and  a  fu.ible  alkaline  platinate  I  fo™ed 
Ih.,  oxidafon  IS  e»pee.ally  rapid  in  presence  of  nih-ate  of  polS' 
Soda  eimses  oxidat.on  lose  readily  than  the  other  two  all^alief 

Bisulphate  of  potassium  also  attacks  platinum  when  hot  'h„f  1„ 
m.ne  and  .od.ne  do  not  affect  it;  chlorine  combines  wi  b  It 
I'hosphorus  and  arsen.e  combine  with  it  when  hot,  fern,  n/a  iS' 
phospb.de  and  arsen.de;  when  a  phospl.nretted  organic^na  e 
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heated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  crucible  is  quickly  pierced  by  the 
phosphorus  set  free. 

Sulphur  also  can  combine  with  platinum  by  the  aid  of  heat  if  the 
metal  be  in  the  spongy  state. 

In  presence  of  charcoal,  silica  transforms  platinum  into  a  fusible 
silicide;  therefore  a  crucible  of  this  metal,  ought  never  to  be  heated 
directly  in  a  charcoal  fire,  or  else  the  silica  contained  in  the  charcoal 
will  destroy  the  crucible. 

Finely-powdered  platinum  unites  with  mercury  :  this  amalgam  may 
be  obtained  by  reducing  a  platinic  compound  by  electricity  in  presence 
of  mercury. 

Platinum  can  act  by  catalysis  even  when  it  is  laminated ;  but  this 
property  is  manifested  with  the  greatest  intensity  by  spongy  platinum 
and  platinum  black.  We  have  already  seen  how  spongy  platinum 
determines  the  ignition  of  hydrogen,  and  in  organic  chemistry  we 
shall  see  that  platinum  black  is  used  to  oxidize  a  number  of  sub- 
stances. 

Platinum  is  tetratomic ;  it  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  in  one  of 
which  it  only  takes  part  with  a  value  of  substitution  equal  to  two ;  in 
the  other  it  acts  with  its  maximum  capacity  for  saturation.  Thus  there 
exist : 

A  protochloride  of  platinum  PtCP 

A  tetrachloride  PtCl* 

A  tetrabromide  PtBr 

A  prot-iodide  I'tl 

A  tetr-iodide  

The  tetrachloride  and  tetrabromide  of  platinum  can  unite  with  the 

alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  giving  double  chlorides,  the 

formula  of  which  is  : 

(PtCP,  2MC1). 

The  tetrachloride  of  platinum  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in 
aqua  regia  and  evaporating  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid.  It  readily 
dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  melts  when  heated,  and  if  it 
be  strongly  heated,  it  decomposes  first  into  chlorine  and  protochloride, 
and  then  into  chlorine  and  platinum.  The  double  salts  it  forms  with 
alkaline  chlorides  are  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  At  red  heat  they  decompose  into  alkaline  chloride,  platinum, 
and  chlorine.  The  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  leaves 
a  residue  of  platinum  only,  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  the  chloride 

of  ammonium.  i  n  -  j  /-o4ii\ 

■  There  also  exist  two  sulphides  of  platinum,  a  protosulphide  {Lib), 
and  a  persulphide  (PtS^.  They  are  obtained  by  double  decompositiou, 
by  causing  hydrosulphuric  acid  to  act  on  the  corresponding  chlorides. 

(ptCP)      +      2(^}S)      =      4(J^4)      +  (PtS^) 

rcrchlorid.ol-  llydrosulplu.ric  Ily^lroclUonc  ^^^^^^^^1 

platinum.  iicicl.  a^-'"-  ' 
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These  sulphides  dissolve  iu  alkaline  sulphides,  .and  in  consequence 
act  as  acid  an  hydro-sulphides. 

Two  oxides  of  platinum,  coiTesponding  to  the  two  sulphides  are 
known ;  the  protoxide  (PtO)  and  the  peroxide  (PtO').  The  first  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  prctochloride,  and  the  second 
by  the  action  of  tho  same  alkali  on  the  tetrachloride  ;  but  these  oxides 
being  soluble  in  alkalies,  the  solution  ought  afterwards  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  an  acid.  A  hydrate  coi'responds  to  each  of  these  oxides  •  that 
answering  to  the  protoxide  (the  protohydrate)  has  not  been  analyzed ; 
its  probable  formula  is  (^^'^  |  0=) ;  the  formula  of  the  perhydrate  corre- 
sponding to  the  peroxide  is  (^-^^  |  0*^. 

The  typical  hydrogen  of  these  hydrates  can  be  replaced  either  by 
acid  radicles,  m  which  case  salts  of  platinum  are  formed,  or  by  alkaline 
metals,  when  platinates  are  formed.  These  hydrates  are  therefore 
both  acids  and  bases,  and  their  anhydrides  ought  to  be  considered  as 
mdifierent  oxides. 

Reactions  of  Salts  of  Platinum.-The  salts  of  platinum  are  recoo-- 
nized  by  the  following  characters  :  ^ 

1st.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  precipitate  them. 

2nd.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  forms  a  precipitate  soluble  in  the  alka- 
line stilphides,  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids  employed 
separately,  but  soluble  in  aqua  regia. 

_  3rd.  In  their  solutions  when  not  too  dilute,  the  chloride  of  ammo- 
mum  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  form  yellow  precipitates ;  even  with 
dilute  solutions  the  precipitate  is  formed  if  a  little  alcohol  be  added 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  TETRATOMIC  METALS. 

We  have  seen  that  this  class  contains  all  bodies  the  atomicity  of 
which  IS  somewhat  doubtful.    The  following  questions  may  be  asked  • 

1st.  ^Vhy  not  make  iron,  aluminium,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt  and 
chromium  hexatomic,  resting  on  the  existence  of  the  fluoride  of  'ohm 
I  mium  (Crri")  ? 

_  2nd.  Why  not  follow  in  regard  to  zinc,  cadmium,  magnesium  cal- 
cium, strontium,  barium,  copper,  mercury,  etc.,  the  same  reasonino-  as 
m  regard  to  nickel,  and  not  consider  their  real  atomicity  as  equal 
to  4,  their  apparent  atomicity  being  only  2?    Could  not  the  isomer 
phism  of  their  compounds  with  those  of  nickel,  cobalt,  iron  (ad  mini 
mum),  etc.,  be  used  in  favour  of  this  opinion  ? 

3rd.  Why  should  we  not  consider  platinum  and  palladium  as  having 
a  real  atom, city  equal  to  G,  basing  our  opinion  on  tho  incontestable 
analogies  of  pla  inum  and  palladium,  and  on  the  isomorphism  of  tho 
compounds  of  platinum  with  those  of  iridium?  I  will  s„ccessivdy 
answer  those  three  questions.  ^''^i>Liy 
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1st.  I  do  not  take  tlie  fluoride  of  chromium  (CrFl")  into  account, 
because  its  formula  does  not  api^ear  to  me  to  be  established. 

2nd.  I  cannot  consider  magnesium,  zinc,  etc.,  as  tetratomic.  In  fact, 
mercury  not  forming  part  of  the  magnesian  series,  nothing  can  make 
its  atomicity  4.  But  copper  has  such  analogies  with  mercury  that 
these  two  metals  must  be  allowed  to  have  similar  atomicities  ;  and  the 
isomorphism  of  the  other  magoesian  metals  with  copper,  leads  us  to 
call  these  metals  biatomic,  just  as  their  isomorphism  with  iron  and 
nickel  leads  us  to  consider  them  as  tetratomic.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  them  ought  to  be  considered  nearer  nickel  than  copper,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  this,  and  therefore  are  obliged  to  keep  to  the 

apparent  atomicity. 

Moreover,  the  isomorphism  of  two  given  compounds  is  not  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  presumable  existence  of  compounds  of  an  order  higher 
than  those  acknowledged  to  be  isomorphous.  Thus,  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  say :  salts  of  zinc  are  isomorphous  with  proto-salts  of  iron, 
per-salts  of  iron  exist,  therefore  per-salts  of  zinc  must  exist,  or  at  least, 
if  these  salts  are  unstable,  the  atomicity  of  zinc,  like  that  of  iron,  is  4. 

M.  Marignac  has  shown  that  two  bodies  are  isomorphous  when 
they  contain  the  same  number  of  simple  atoms  similarly  arranged, 
whatever  may  be  the  atomicity  of  these  latter.  Thus  he  has  shown 
that  two  compounds  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  are  isomor- 
phous, though  one  may  contain  fluorine  and  the  other  oxygen. 

Therefore,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  protosulphate  of  iron 

(^Fe''  }  0*  +  ^  ^^•)  sulphate  of  zinc  (^^^'',',  |  0^  +  7  aq.^  are 

isomorphous,  because  they  contain  the  same  number  of  simple  atoms, 
without  being  obliged  to  allow  the  same  atomicity  for  zinc  as  for  iron. 

3rd.  The  preceding  considerations  on  isomorphism  also  answer  the 
question  relative  to  the  atomicity  of  platinum.  Certain  compounds  of 
this  metal  may  be  isomorphous  with  compounds  of  the  same  degree 
formed  by  iridium,  without  the  atomicity  of  platinum  being  equal  to  6. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  day  new  facts  were  dis- 
covered which  would  oblige  us  to  admit  the  hexatomicity  of  platinum. 


FIFTH  CLASS  (PENTATOMIC  METALS). 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  class  does  not  contain  any  metal. 


SIXTH  CLASS  (HEXATOMIC  METALS). 

We  have  seen  that  molybdenum,  tungsten,  iridium,  rhodium,  and 
ruthenium  are  arranged  in  this  class.  None  of  those  metals  possess 
sufficient  interest  for  a  detailed  description  to  be  given  of  them. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  OXIDES. 

..r^rr^'' ^"^^  ''^^^^^^'^  possesses  the  pro- 

perty of  combimng  directly  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  as  is  the  case 
with  sulphur,  phosphonis,  zinc,  iron,  potassium,  etc  ,  tL  oxide  is  Z 
pared  by  the  direct  combustion  of  the  body  in  air  ^ 
2nd.  When  the  body  to  be  oxidized  does  not  combine  directly  with 

andSn  \  T  r''"''     ""^^^'^^"S  ^Sents,  such  as  nitric  acid 

and  then  either  a  hydrate  is  produced,  if  the  oxide  to  be  prepared  is  an 

diide  l,ke  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  oxides,  anitrate  is  produced 

_  3i  d._  The  carbonate  of  the  metal  of  which  the  oxide  is  to  be  obtained 

Ti-::  r''  s:e':?r  r'^'f  ^  oxide':" 

a  lesidue.  Ihe  alkaline  carbonates  and  those  of  barium  and  strontium 
alone  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat.  strontium 

4th.  A  chloride  or  any  other  soluble  salt  is  precipitated  by  an  alka- 
line base,  and  there  remains  either  a  precipitate  of  oxide  as  ties  nlacB 
with  he  salts  of  silver,  which  is  collected  and  washed    or  else  a  ^re 
cipitate  of  hydrate,  which  must  be  washed  and  calcinei  to  b  n.  ifto 
.the  state  of  anhydrous  oxide. 

5th.  A  peroxide  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  to  reduce 
It  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation.    Protoxide  of  maulanefe  is  thu  pre- 
ipared  from  the  peroxide.  P 

Cth.  Certain  peroxides  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxygenated 
^water  on  the  protoxides.  u^ygenatea 

Classification.— Oxides  have  been  arranged  in  five  classes  • 
1st.  In  the  first  are  placed  the  basic  oxides,  or,  according  to  the 
tproper  expression,  the  basic  anhydrides.  ^ 

3rd.  The  third  contains  the  oxides  acting  sometimes  as  ani^  or.T. 
^des,and  sometimes  as  basic  anhydrides  :^hey  ar^S^^^^^^^ 

4th.  The  fourth  class  contains  the  oxides  tliat  may  be  considered 
xue  sa  ts,  m  which  a  part  of  the  metal  appears  to  be  subTtu  l  for 
:.he  hydrogen  of  a  hydrate  of  the  same  body,  acting  as  an  add  .nl 
he  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (Fe^O^  which  mi,  be  reg^d  d  as  ;e  ul^^^^^^^^ 
rem  tho^bstitution  of  one  atom  of  iron  for  two 'of  hyd'gent  th! 
lydrate  jp  <  0'.    These  are  called  saZme  oa;ed!es. 

^6th.  In  the  fifth  class,  chemists  place  those  oxides  wliich  are  neither 
^10  anhydrides  nor  acid  anhydrides,  but  which  can  be  transfoimed 
lato  basic  anhydrides  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  their  oxygen  ^ud 
ometxmes  into  acid  anhydrides  by  the  addition  of  anothei^u!  iti  of 
xygen  :  these  may  be  called  peculiar  oxides.  quantity  of 
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A  sixth  class  ought  to  be  added  to  these,  which  should  contain  all 
the  oxides  that  cannot  he  classed  in  any  of  the  preceding.  Among  the 
number  of  these  would  be  the  oxide  of  carbon,  the  protoxide  and 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  etc. 

Action  of  Different  Agents  on  the  Oxides. — 1st.  Action  of  Heat.— 
With  the  exception  of  the  oxides  of  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium,  palla- 
dium, ruthenium,  and  mercury,  which  can  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone, 
the  metallic  protoxides  resist  the  highest  temperatures  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  higher  oxides  are  often  reduced  to  a  lower  degree  of 
oxidation. 

Among  the  oxides  of  the  metalloids,  some  resist  the  action  of  heat, 
while  others  are  decomposed.  Water  is  decomposed  at  2500°  under 
the  influence  of  heat  alone. 

2nd.  Action  of  Light. — Certain  oxides,  fixed  in  the  tissues,  are 
modified  under  the  influence  of  light,  without  our  being  able  to  deter- 
mine in  what  the  modification  they  undergo  consists. 

3rd.  Action  of  Electeicity. — The  electric  current,  when  sufficiently 
powerful,  decomposes  the  oxides.  Sometimes  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  are  the  two  elements  of  the  oxide,  as  is  seen  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water;  sometimes  these  products  are  oxygen  and  an 
oxide  that  is  less  oxygenated  than  the  first,  as  in  the  case  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  which  is  transformed  into  oxide  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

As  the  metallic  oxides  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  and  as  those 
which  can  be  dissolved  pass  to  the  state  of  hydrates,  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity on  these  bodies  has  not  as  yet  been  tried.  It  might  perhaps  be 
tried  on  those  that  are  fusible  by  maintaining  them  at  the  point  of  fusion 
during  the  passage  of  the  current.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted 
that  electricity  would  decompose  them  as  it  decomposes  the  most 

stable  hydrates.  .  , 

4th.  Action  of  Oxygen.— Oxygen  is  either  without  action  on  the 

oxides,  or  it  causes  them  to  pass  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation.^  An 
example  of  the  latter  mode  of  action  occurs  in  the  transformation  of 
the  protoxide  of  barium  into  binoxide  of  the  same  metal,  and  in  the 
combustion  of  the  oxide  of  carbon. 

6th.  Action  of  Hydrogen.— Hydrogen  has  absolutely  no  action  on 
the  protoxides  of  alkaline  metals,  alkaline  earths  or  earths.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  gentle  heat,  it  reduces  the  protoxides  of  most  of  the  other 
metals,  liberating  the  metal.  The  protoxide  of  manganese,  however, 
resists  its  action. 

In  acting  on  the  peroxides  of  the  metals  whose  protoxides  are  not 
affected  by  it,  hydrogen  reduces  these  bodies  to  the  minimum  of  oxida- 
tion. Thus  by  means  of  a  current  of  hydrogen  the  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese is  transformed  into  protoxide. 

Certain  highly-oxygenated  oxides,  such  as  the  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, resist  the  action  of  hydrogen. 

6th.  Action  of  Cakbon.— Carbon  has  a  reducing  action  still  moio 
powerful  than  that  of  hydrogen  ;  it  seizes  the  oxygen  of  oxides  to  form 
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either  carbonic  anhydride  or  oxide  of  carbon  ;  and  the  radicle  of  these 
oxides  remains  either  in  a  free  state  or  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation, 

7th.  AcTio:!^  OF  Chlorine.— Chlorine  has  very  little  action  on  the 
oxides  of  metalloids  ;  at  the  most  it  only  combines  with  some  of  them 
which  are  not  saturated.  On  acting  on  these  latter  in  presence  of 
water,  it  can  also  cause  them  to  pass  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation. 

Chlorine  acts  differently  on  metallic  oxides,  according  as  the  action 
takes  place  in  presence  of  moisture  or  not. 

Chlorine,  when  dry,  displaces  oxygen,  and  a  chloride  is  formed : 

2(CaO)    +    2(g})    =    2(CaC]0    +  ^} 

Oxide  of  Chlorine.  Chloride  of  Oxygen 

calcium.  calcium. 

In  presence  of  water  several  cases  may  occur ;  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  chloride  and  chlorate  is  formed  : 

<l}0)    +    3(Cj|)    .    (C.0-|0)    .  .(H|o) 


Hydrate  Chlorine.  Chlorate  of 

of  potassium.  potassium. 


Water. 


21 


CI 

Chloride  of  potassium. 

sometimes  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  hypochlorite  : 

Hydrate  Chloriue.  Hypochlorite  Water.  Chloride  of 

of  potassium.  of  potassium.  potasSu^^. 

Sometimes  the  chlorine  is  simply  added  to  the  oxide,  forming  an 
unstable  compound,  which  is  destroyed  by  all  acids  with  liberation  of 
the  chlorine. 

(CaO)       -f       g}       =  (CaOCP) 

Oxide  of  Chlorine.  Chloride  of  calcyl 

(chloride  oflime). 

The  action  of  bromine  and  iodine  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
;  chlorine. 

8th.  Action  of  Sulphur.— The  oxides  of  metalloids  contain  a  radicle 
•  that  is  either  more  or  less  easily  oxidized  than  sulphur.  In  the  first 
■case  the  sulphur  seizes  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
<of  the  oxide,  which  is  reduced.  In  the  second  case  the  sulphui-  pro- 
duces no  reaction  whatever. 


When  sulphur  is  made  to  react  on  basic  oxides  tlie  affinity  of  sulphur 
for  the  metal  causes  the  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  oxide  and  a 
metallic  sulphide  is  formed.    A  second  part  of  the  sulphur  unites  with 
(the  oxygen  the  oxide  has  lost.    Thus  a  certain  quantity  of  an  acid 
eanhydnde  is  produced,  which,  on  reacting  on  a  portion  of  the  undecom 
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posed  basic  anhydride,  furnishes  an  oxygenated  salt  of  sulphnr.  When 
the  operation  is  performed  with  dry  materials  and  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  if  the  oxygenated  salts  of  sulphur  which  tend  to  be  formed 
are  stable,  they  are  effectively  fonned ;  if  they  are  instable,  all  the 
oxygen  is  eliminated  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  the 
whole  of  the  metal  remains  in  the  state  of  sulphide.  Finally,  if 
the  metallic  sulphide  be  itself  instable  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
reaction  takes  place,  only  sulphurous  anhydride  and  free  metal  are 
produced.  These  three  kinds  of  reactions  are  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing equations : 


1st. 


2ncl. 


3rd. 


4(BaO) 

Baryta. 

2(CuO) 

Oxide  of 
copper. 


s 


Sulplmr. 


3(BaS)    +  (SBaOO 


Sulphide  of 
barium. 


Sulphate  of 
barium. 


-  I] 

Sulphur. 


=    (Cu'S)     +  (SO^) 


Suhsulphlde 
of  copper. 


Sulphurous 
anhydride. 


2(PtO0 

Peroxide  of 
platinum. 


+  s 

Sulphur. 


=  2Pt 

Platinum. 


+  ?(S0«) 


Sulphurous 
anhydride. 


When  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  there 
is  formed  a  sulphide  and  an  oxygenated  salt  of  sulphur,  as  in  the  first 
reaction,  but  instead  of  a  sulphate,  a  hyposulphite  is  formed  : 

Mo')  +  2(1})  =  2(Ba"s)  +  8(1}0)  +  (s'BaO-) 

  c^^i^iAn  Water.  Wimosiilnliitfi 


Hydrated  oxide 
of  barium. 


Stilphur. 


Sulphide 
of  barium. 


Hyposulphite 
of  barium. 


Selenium  and  tellurium  present  a  complete  parallelism  with  sulplmr 
in  their  reactions  on  the  oxides. 

9th.  AcnoN  OF  Phosphorus.— The  action  of  phosphorus  is  analogous 
to  that  of  sulphur.  Phosphorus  seizes  the  oxygen  of  the  unstable 
oxides  of  the  metalloids,  and  does  not  react  on  those  which  present  a 
certain  stability.  It  decomposes  metallic  oxides,  forming  a  phosphide 
and  an  oxygenated  salt.  When  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  dry 
way,  this  oxygenated  salt  is  always  a  phosphate  ;  by  the  moist  way,  a 
hypophosphite  is  produced,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged. 
The  formation  of  a  phosphide  is  no  longer  observed  here,  because  these 
bodies  are  decomposed  by  water. 

With  the  exception  of  nitrogen,  which  has  no  action  on  the  oxides, 
the  congeners  of  phosphorus  appear  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  phos- 
phorus itself.  _  11, 

10th.  Action  of  Metals.— The  metallic  oxides  are  decomposed  by 
metals  that  are  more  electro-positive  than  those  they  contain  :  a  simple 
displacement  is  then  produced  : 
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(MO)       +      M'       =       (M'O)       +  M 

MetalUc  More 


"ifit^inc  More  OxidP  nf 

oxide.  Dositivfi  ^orepol-'--  -  ^^^^ 

metal 


Ci^r  ""ZJIT'^  OessposUive). 


The  oxides  of  metalloids  are  decomposed  in  an  analogous  manner  bv 
metals,  only  the  metallic  oxide  formed  nnites  with  abortion  of  the 

^^sr::;::!:^ ^f  th: 

nth.  AcTioiT  OF  WATEE.-Directlyor  indirectly,  most  of  the  oxides 
aie  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  water,  or  of  giving  rise 
to  the  phenomenon  of  double  decomposition.  Bodies  are  then  pro- 
duced which  have  received  the  name  of  hydrates.  These  hydrates 
represent  a  molecule  of  water  or  several  molecules  of  water  condensed 
into  one,  in  which  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  another  radicle 
oxides,  on  the  contrary,  the  hydrogen  is  whoUy  rt 

(i}^)  (f}o) 

Hydrate  of  Ar,>,„j 

(h^"|  (Ca"0) 

Certain  peculiar  oxides  of  metals,  the  protoxides  of  which  under 
.  he  influence  of  water  give  very  stable  hydrates,  are  decomposed  by 
hat  liqmd  and  brought  to  the  minimum  of  oxidation.    THs  is  the 
-ase  with  the  peroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium 
Certain  non-saturated  oxides  can  decompose  water,  seizing  its  oxv-en 
AU  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  with  the  exception^LTkXe 
»xides  and  alkabne  earths.  diKaime 

12th  AcTiOX  OF  BASES.-Bases  do  not  act  on  basic  anhydrides  -  with 
cid  anhydrides  they  give  rise  to  salts,  setting  free  water :  ' 

Hydrate  of  Sulphuric  Po(a.!>„> 

potassium.  anhydride.  mlvhdte 

Nitric  acid.  Anhydrous  Nitrate  of  ^      '  ^ 

oxide  of  po,a«8lum.  Water. 
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a  residue  either  a  metallic  oxide,  or  a  metal  in  a  free  state  if  llie 
oxide  be  instable  when  hot.  Alkaline  nitrates  leave  a  residue  ot 
nitrite  when  moderately  calcined.    All  neutral  nitrates  are  soluble  m 

The  nitrates  deflagrate  on  red-hot  coals.  Heated  with  ^Iphuric 
acid,  they  disengage  vapours  having  the  odour  of  mtnc  acid  ;  if  coppex 
be  added  to  the  mixture,  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  produced  which  on 
contact  with  air  is  transformed  into  red  vapours  of  hyponitride. 

If  a  nitrate  in  solution  be  mixed  with  a  soMon  of  Fotosulphate  of 
iron  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  colour 
whkh  varies  from  rose  to  brown,  according  to  the  concentration  of 

"Toluble  nitrates,  the  sub-acetate  of  lead  in  aq~olution 
gives  a  white  precipitate  of  sub-nitrate  of  lead  answering  to  the 
Pb"  1 

formula  (NO^)  \  0\    It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Nitrites—Nitrites  are  obtained  by  moderately  heating 
it  is  not  known  whether  with  the  sub-acetate  of  lead  nitrites  give 
Rub-nitrite  of  lead  like  the  nitrates. 

These  salts  also  possess  the  property  of  deflagrating  on  bui-nin, 

'°  with  sulphuric  acid  they  give  rise  to  a  development  of  red  vapours, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  add  copper  to  the 

Heated  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  they  disengage  ^^^tiogen, 
which  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrite  of  ammonium  which 

is  first  formed. 

Neutral  nitrites  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

Phosphates --With  the  exception  of  the  alkalme  phosphate  ,  all 
J^f^X^.ios  are  insoluble.    Acid  phosphates,  on  the  contrary, 

''t^^..  of  barium,  the  solutions  of  phosphates  give  a^^^^^^^ 
precipitate  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  or  hydiochloiic 

' "The  salts  of  lead  produce  a  white  precipitate  of  P^-P^^^^^^^ 

Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  clear  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  m  ammon 

and  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  _ 

Salts  of  copper  give  a  dirty-blue  precipitate  soluble  ammo- 

The  phosphates  give  a  granulated  precipitate  with  the  soluble  am 

nio-masnesian  double  salts.  „i„-u;ia+o  nf  am- 

When  a  phosphate  is  heated  with  a  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

moni.r  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  pioduced 

This  reaction  is  very  perceptible.  ,  ^  •  qnturating 

PhosphiteB.-The  soluble  phosphites  ar-e  obtain  d  ^y  ^^'^ec^^^ 
phosphorous  acid  by  bases,  and  the  other  phosphites  by  double 

'^AlkaHne  phosphites  alone  are  soluble  in  water.    The  solutions  of 
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phosphites  reduce  certain  metallic  oxides,  especially  in  presence  of 
hydrocMonc  acxd.  The  red  mercuric  oxidef  for  instance  "  tU 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Phosphites  disengage  phos^hurettd 
hydrogen  when  calcined,  and  are  transformed  into  phosphates 

iNitric  acid  and  chlorine  cause  the  same  transformation.  When 
iieatedwith  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonium  in  hydrochloric  acid 
phosphites  give  a  blue  colour  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the 
molybdic  acid. 

HypophospMtes.— Hypophosphites  are  obtained  by  heating  Bhos 
phorus  with  a  powerful  base  in  presence  of  water  ^  ' 

They  all  decompose  by  heat,  leaving  a  residue  of  phosphate.  Nitric 
acid  and  chlorine  produce  the  same  transformation 

The  hypophosphites  also  reduce  the  salts  of  palladium,  causing  a 
deposit  of  metallic  palladium.  ^ 

The  same  reaction  takes  place  with  salts  of  silver.  The  liouid 
from  which  the  metal  is  separated  contains  a  phosphate  in  solution 

Arseniates.-Alkaline  arseniates  only  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
salts  of  barium,  with  soluble  arseniates,  give  a  white  precipitate  of  arse- 
mate  of  banuni  which  is  soluble  in  acidulated  water  and  in  the  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  transforms  arseniates  into  sulpho-arseniates. 
On  saturating  the  liquid  afterwards  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in  alka- 
line sulphides  and  in  ammonia.  With  free  arsenic  acid,  hydro- 
to  W precipitate  direct,  but  it  requires  a  long  time 

With  soluble  arseniates,  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  brick-red  precipi- 
tate of  arseniate  of  silver.  pi«oipi 

Salts  of  copper  cause  the  formation  of  a  dirty-blue  precipitate. 
When  introduced  into  Marsh's  apparatus,  arseniates  give  rise  to 

rrcdtcted^^"^^^    ^  '""^  °'  "^^^^  °f  --ie 

Ar8enite8.-Alkaline  arsenites  only  are  soluble  in  water.  Solutions 
of  arsenites  sLghtly  acidiilated  with  hydrochloric  acid  give  under  the 
mfluence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  yellow  precipitat^  of  the  trisu" 
phKle  of  arsenic,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  soluble  in  IlkaHne 
sulphides  and  m  ammonia.  <*jj^c(,iine 

In  solutions  of  the  arsenites,  salts  of  barium  produce  a  white  pre- 
-pitate,  soluble  m  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  chloride  of  ammonium 

.^oautriteen  eXr!  '  ''''''''^'^  ^^^^^^^^  -PP-  of  a 
^Nitrate  of  silver  gives  rise  to  a  clear  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite 

When  introduced  into  Marsh's  apparatus,  arsenites  give  rise  to  the 
-ime  reaction  as  arseniates.  ^   "  ute  lo  me 

Sulphates-Sohible  sulphates  are  obtained  by  saturating  sulnl 
'  .d  w.th  bases,  and  insoluble  sulphates  by  double  decomposition 


luric 

Y  2 
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All  tlie  neutral  siilpliates  are  soluble  with  tlie  exception  of  those  of 
barium,  strontium,  and  lead,  whicli  are  quite  insoluble,  and  sulphate  ot 
calcium,  which  requires  about  500  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  Ihere- 
fore  sulphates  in  solution  in  water  give  a  white  precipitate  with  the 
salts  of  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  and  lead  ;  if  the  solution  be 
greatly  diluted,  the  salts  of  calcium  will  not  be  precipitated. 

Heated  with  charcoal,  the  sulphates  are  transformed  into  sulphides, 
and  consequently  acquire  the  property  of  diffusing  the  odour  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  under  the  influence  of  acids. 

Some  sulphates  decompose  by  boiling,  and  leave  a  subsulphate  which 
is  insoluble  in  water.    The  sulphate  of  mercury  is  of  this  number. 

Sulphites.-Soluble  sulphites  may  be  prepared  by  transmitting  a 
current  of  sulphurous  anhydride  into  water  holding  a  ba.e  -^olut^^^ 
or  in  suspension.    The  other  sulphites  are  obtained  by  double  decom- 

^°Solubie  sulphites  and  the  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride  give  in 
presence  of  salts  of  barium,  a  white  precipitate  that  is  ^^1^^^^^^^^^^ 
acid.    This  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  deposits 

the  sulphate  of  barium.  .      i        i    f^-^^A  c.-nA 

When  a  sulphite  is  heated  with  an  acid  which  is  relatively  fixed  and 
which  has  no  oxidizing  action,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  disengaged 
This  body  may  be  easily  recognized  by  its  odour  and  the  piopeity  it 
possesses  of  turning  blue  a  starch  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of 

With  nitrate  of  silver,  the  soluble  sulphites  give  an  abundant  white 

^T^t^h^^^^^^^^^^  "  hyposulphates  a. 

pre^^d  by  precipitating  the  hyposulphate  of  barium  by  soluble  sul- 

''Xosulphates  are  not  oxidized  when  cold,  either  by  cWorine  or  by 
the  bhioxide  of  manganese;  at  boiling  point  this  oxide  causes  them  to 

pass  to  the  state  of  sulphates.  -u  a  -a^  ^.^^^ 

When  a  hyposulphate  is  calcined,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  disen- 
gaged, and  a  sulphate  remains  as  residue.  +-U„.„l^l,Upa 
^  Hy;osulplute8.-Hyposulphites  are  obtained  by  boxlmg  the  sulphites 
with  a  quantity  of  sulphur  equal  to  that  they  already  contain 

A  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver  added  to  that  of  a  hyposulphite  pio- 
duces  a  white  precipitate,  which  becomes  black  on  changing  into 
sulphide.    This  transformation  is  produced  very  ^-T^^^^X^l^,,^ 

The  hyposulphites  treated  by  a  strong  f    give  n  e   o  a  disen 
gagemenrof  sulphurous  anhydride  and  to  a  deposit  of  ^-h^^^f  - 

The  hyposulphites  readily  dissolve  the  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  an 

'"Slltlf-C^^^^^^     are  all  soluble  in  water;  they  deflagra 
si2X  2en  thrown  on  to  hot  coals.    When  mixed  with  combustibl 
bodie;,  like  sulphur  or  charcoal,  they  detonate  by  heat 

Alkaline  chlorates,  submitted  to  the  influence  of  heat,  lose  0x3  ge 
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I     and  leave  a  residue  of  cliloride ;  the  others  lose  both  chlorine  ar,rl 

P     oxygen,  and  leave  an  oxychloiide  as  residue. 

_  Treated  by  sulphuric  acid,  chlorates  give  rise  to  a  yellow  gas  which 
IS  very  explosive  ;  it  is  improperly  called  hypochloric  acid 

PercMorates.-The  diflferent  perohlorates  are  obtained  by  dissolvin^r 
bases  m  perchloric  acid.  uissoivmg 

The  perchlorate  of  potassium  being  very  little  soluble  in  the  cold 
a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  whenever  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
potash  is  mixed  with  perchloric  acid. 

Sulphurous  anhydride  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  have  no  action  on 
perchloric  acid  or  the  perohlorates.  ^ 

When  strongly  calcined,  the  perohlorates  lose  their  oxygen  and 
leave  a  residue  of  chloride.  "^Jgen  and 

the^Zpt^TlT" W  P^T^^^  -Hydride  possess 

tne  property  of  bleaching  organic  substances,  but  they  lose  it  whpn 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  anhydride  in  nitric  acid 
fror.  ^r'?  ^^%dride       excess  disengages  hypochlorous'  anhydride 
fiom  the  hypochlorites,  though  the  solution  of  hypochlorous  an!  v 
dride  decomposes  the  carbonates  with  effervescence  ^' 

^,r^^T'""r^v^''T"  ^^.^y^^-^'^^  i«  ^  yellow  gas,  which  coW  water 
very  strongly,  dissolving  in  this  liquid. 

Chlorous  anhydride  and  chlorites  bleach  organic  substances  and 
uftHc  ac' d.'"^"'^  '  '^'^''^^  anhydride  in 

Chlorites  disengage  chlorous  anhydride  under  the  influence  of  a 
.strong  cun-ent  of  carbonic  anhydride.  mnuence  oi  a 

Borates.— The  soluble  borates  are  prepared  bv  causino-  hn..n' 

The  alkaline  borates  give  an  aqueous  solution  which  whp-n  ,  ^ 

:s  precipitated  by  acids  when  cold.    The  preciW.        l  . 
boracic  acid  and  is  dissolved  on  boilino;  the  HaZ  V^"""^' 

Carbonates  readily  decompose  under  the  influence  of  h^nf       i  • 
.nhydride  is  disengaged  and  an  oxide,  or  if  thL  be  umM^' 
•r  free  metal  remains.    The  alkaline  carbonates  .r^tS^l  f 
n.d  strontium,  are  the  only  exceptions  '  ^'"^'^"^^ 

In  presence  of  acids,  carbonates  give  rise  to  a  disengagement  of  .nv 
-nic  anhydride  which  precipitates  lime-waior  white. 
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Silicates.— The  alkaline  silicates  with  a  great  excess  of  base  are 
alone  soluble  in  water. 

Salts  of  barium  produce  in  their  solutions  a  white  precipitate  ot 
silicate  of  barium  which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  potassic 
sulphate  be  added  to  the  solution  so  as  to  eliminate  the  barium,  and  the 
liquid  be  filtered,  it  will  give,  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  of  gelatinous 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  silicate,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  gelatinous  silica  is  produced,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
acid  but  which  can  be  easily  separated  by  evaporating  to  dryness  and 
redissolving  in  water.  A  similar  precipitate,  but  which  is  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  is  obtained  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  re- 
placed by  the  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Chromates.— Chromates  (neutral  chromates)  are  yellow;  the  bichro- 
mates (or  acid  chi-omates)  are  red  or  orange-coloured.  Both  have 
considerable  colouring  power.  _ 

With  metallic  solutions,  soluble  chromates  give  precipitates  many  ot 
which  possess  brilliant  colours ;  among  these  is  the  precipitate  furnished 
by  the  salts  of  lead,  which  is  a  beautiful  yellow. 

Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  alcohol  or  of  any  other 
reducing  agent,  these  salts  become  green,  and  a  hydrated  perchloride  of 

chromium  is  formed. 

Mixed  with  melted  sea  salt  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  chromates  fonn 
a  mixture  which,  when  distilled,  fui-nishes  a  reddish  liquid  ;  and  when 
this  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  ammonia  it  becomes  yellow,  and 
then  gives  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  SULPHIDES. 

Sulphides  present  the  strictest  analogies  to  oxides,  both  in  their 
properties  and  in  their  actions.  •  j 

Preparation.-lst.  Like  oxides,  many  sulphides  may  be  obtamed  by 
the  direct  union  of  sulphur  with  another  body.  Thus  carbon  arsenic, 
copper,  and  iron,  combine  with  sulphur  with  great  avidity.  But^^c, 
which  unites  so  readily  with  oxygen,  has  only  a  very  weak  affinity  for 

'''^Inr  Certain  sulphides  which  contain  several  atoms  of  sidphur  are 
prepared  by  combining  directly  with  this  metalloid  sulphides  less 
SlpWted  than  those  to  be  obtained;        ^J;^  ^.^^^^^f ! 
(As^SO  may  be  produced  by  heating  the  bisulphide  (As  S  )  with 

'Td^'sulphides  may  also  be  obtained  by  causing  hydrosulphuricaxud 
to  acton  certain  soluble  hydrates.    In  this  case  the  -  P^^^^^^^^^^^ 
hydrosulphuric  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  hydrate  are  ^-^e  chang  d 
a  compound  is  first  formed  which  represents  l^ydrosiilphunc  acid^ 
the  half  of  the  hydrogen  of  which  is  replaced  by  a  radicle,  and  wJiica 
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is  called  a  hydrosulphate ;  afterwards,  on  adding  to  the  hydrosul 
phate  an  additional  quantity  of  the  primitive  hydrate,  water  and  a 
sulphide  are  formed  : 


Hydrate  of 
potassium. 


Hydrosulphuric 
acid. 


Water. 


Hydrosulphate 
of  potassium. 


Hydrate  of 
potiissium. 


Monosulphide 
of  potassium. 


4th.  By  causing  hydrosulphuric  acid  to  act  on  a  chloride. 
Ez.:    (suCV)    +     2(=}s)    =     4(H|)    +  (g^s') 


Perchloride  of 
tin. 


Hydrosulphuric 
acid. 


Hydroctiloric 
acid. 


Bisulphide 
of  tin. 


5th.  By  heating  a  sulphate  with  charcoal,  which  seizes  the  oxygen  of 
the  sulphate,  and  a  sulphide  remains  as  residue. 


Ex. 


(SBaOO    +    20    =    2(00^)    +  (BaS) 

ofbfrium  ^f'^ri'^  Sulphide 

anhydnde.  of  barium. 


Classification.— Among  sulphides,  some  act  as  acids  and  others  as 
basic  anhydi-osulphides ;  others,  again,  appear  to  be  the  mixed  anhydro- 
sulphides  of  two  hydrosulphates  derived  from  one  simple  body  and 
acting,  the  one  as  sulpho-base,  and  the  other  as  sulpho-acid  •  these  are 
the  salme  sulphides.  Sulphides  are  also  known  which  act  sometimes 
as  acid  and  sometimes  as  basic  anhydrosulphide ;  these  are  the  indifferent 
sulphides.  ^-loiiu 

There  also  exist  sulphides  containing  more  than  one  atom  of  sulphur 
for  two  electro-positive  atoms  of  uneven  atomicity,  or  for  one  of  pva^ 
.  atomicity;  these  are  called  polysulphides.  They  readily  part  with  « 
,  portion  of  their  sulphur,  and  may  be  considered  i  peculfar'  Iphfd^^^^ 
c  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  oxides.  There  are  therefore  five  classes 
t  ol  sulphides,  corresponding  to  the  five  classes  of  oxides  • 

1st.  The  basic  sulphides,  corresponding  to  the  basic  oxides 
2nd.  The  acid  sulphides,  corresponding  to  the  acid  oxides 
3rd.  The  indifferent  sulphides,  corresponding  to   the  'indifi"erent 

4th.  The  saline  sulphides,  corresponding  to  the  saline  oxides 
oth.  The  peculiar  sulphides,  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  oxides 
All  the  sulphides  m  question  may  be  considered  as  derived  fL. 
s.mple  or  condensed  hydrosulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  hjtoUt  i  ^ 
placed  either  by  a  simpl.  body  or  by  a  sulphuretted  radLler^Ls  the" 
julphide  of  potassium  is  written  (||  s),  thesulphide  of  barium  (Ba"S) 
hhe  bisulphide  of  barium  (BaS"S),  etc.    There  also  exist,  as  we  have 
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already  seen,  other  compounds  whicli  represent  hydrosulphuric  acid  with, 
only  half  of  its  hydrogen  replaced  by  a  simple  body  or  by  a  siilphui  etted 
radicle,  which  compounds  have  received  the  name  of  hydrosulphates. 
They  correspond  to  the  hydrates,  and,  like  these  latter,  sometimes  form 
bases,  sometimes  acids : 


?drate  of  potassium.  Hydrosulphate  of  potassi 

(%}0.)  (%}S') 


An  unknown  carbonic  acid  Sulphocaibonic  acid 

(hydrate  of  airbonyl).  (hydrosulphate  of  sulphocarbonyl). 

Metallic  sulphides  present  reactions  which  enable  them  to  be  easily 
recognized,  and  even  distinguish  a  monosulphide  from  a  polysulphide 
and  from  a  hydrosulphate. 

All  the  metallic  monosulphides,  whether  soluble  or  not,  disengage 
hydiosulphuric  acid  under  the  influence  of  acids  without  the  slightest 
deposit  of  sulphur  being  produced  : 

(i}s)  +  fO':|o.)  =  (sor;|o.)  +  (H}s) 

Monosulphide  Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  Hydrosulphuric 

of  potassium.  potassium.  acid. 

"When  they  are  soluble,  monosulphides,  with  the  neutral  chloride  of 
manganese,  give  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  manganese 
without  disengagement  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  : 

Monosulphide  Chloride  of  Sulphide  of  Chloride  of 

of  potassium.  manganese.  manganese.  potassium. 

With  acids,  hydrosulphates  give  the  same  reactions  as  the  monosul- 
phides : 

-  (SO  =    +  m 

Hydrosulphate         Hydrochloric         Chloride  of  Hydrosulphuric 
of  potassium.  acid.  potassium.  acid. 

But  in  presence  of  chloride  of  manganese,  they  set  free  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  at  the  same  time  as  they  give  rise  to  a  precipitate  of  sul- 
phide of  manganese : 

.  Hydrosulphate  Chloride  of  Sulphide  of  Chlorido  of  Uydrosulpluiric 

of  potassium.  manganese.  manganese.  potassium.  acid. 

The  polysulphides  precipitate  the  salts  of  manganese  without  disen- 
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gaging  hydrosulphnric  acid,  but  in  presence  of  acids  they  give  both 
hydrosulphiiric  acid  and  a  deposit  of  sulphur  : 


Tersulphide  of 
potassium. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Chloride  of 
potassium. 


+ 


Hydrosulphuric 
acid. 


)  +  1} 


SI 
S| 

Sulphur. 


Heat  and  electricity  act  on  sulphides  in  the  same  manner  as  on  oxides. 

Actions  of  Reagents.— 1st.  AcTiOiX  of  Sulphur.— Sulphur  acts  on 
sulphides  as  oxygen  on  oxides ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  sometimes  no 
action,  and  sometimes  it  causes  them  to  pass  to  a  higher  degree  of 
Bulphurization. 

2nd.  Action  of  Hydrogeit.- As  hydi-ogen  has  a  much  weaker 
affinity  for  sulphur  than  for  oxygen,  it  necessarily  has  greater  difficulty 
in  reducing  sulphides  than  oxides ;  nevertheless,  there  exist  sulphides 
which  yield  their  sulphur  to  hydrogen,  and  which  are  reduced  in  the 
same  way  as  the  oxides.   The  sulphide  of  silver  is  among  the  number  • 


Sulphide  of 
silver. 


Hydrogen. 


Hydrosulphuric 
acid. 


Ag) 
Agf 

Silver. 


Srd.  Action  of  Carbon.— Carbon  acts  on  sulphides  as  on  oxides; 
that  is  to  say,  it  reduces  these  bodies,  giving  rise  to  a  sulphide  of 
carbon  r 


2(reS) 

Sulphide 
of  iron. 


+  c 

Carbon. 


(CS^) 

Sulphide 
of  carbon. 


+ 


2Fe 

Iron. 


This  reaction  is,  however,  less  frequent  than  with  the  oxides 
4th.  Action  of  CHLORiNE.-By  the  dry  method,  chlorine  acts  on  sul- 
phides  as  on  oxides.  As  with  these  latter  compounds  it  gives  a  chloride 
liberating  oxygen  so  here  it  displaces  the  sulphur,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
chlonde ;  the  only  difference  consists  in  this :  oxygen  havin.-  no 
affinity  for  chlorine  when  hot,  remains  free  when  displaced  by  means 
of  this  metalloid;  while  the  sulphur,  which  can  combine  with  ihl 
chlorine,  is  eliminated  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  sulphur 

By  the  moist  method,  the  chlorine  still  displaces  the"  sulphur  but 
then  thi8_  metalloid  remains  in  a  free  state  instead  of  combinino-'wifh 

Ii!t'^i?TF  ^^r'!r"7  ^1  T'^'^y  ''""''''''^  by  remembering 
that  the  different  chlorides  of  sulphur  are  decomposed  by  water  and 

consequently  cannot  arise  under  conditions  where  they  would  ho  rl7 
stroyed  if  formed.  iJi- ue- 


Eeaction  by  the  Dry  Method. 

+     =     +  (so,.) 

Slllnhirip  nf  «...  ^  ^ 


Sulphide  of 
potassium 


Chlorine 


Chloride  of 
potassium. 


Chloride 
of  sulphur. 
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Eeaction  by  the  Moist  Method. 

+         =  .(-})  +  1} 

Sulphide  of  Chlorine.  Chloride  Sulphur, 

potassium.  of  potassium. 

Only  one  of  the  different  methods  of  action  which  chlorine  exercises 
on  the  oxides  is  found  here ;  that  is,  displacement.  The  union  of  sul- 
phur with  chlorine  when  hot  is  a  secondary  phenomenon,  resulting  from 
the  reciprocal  affinity  of  these  two  bodies,  which  does  not  diminish  the 
analogy  existing  between  this  reaction  and  that  produced  with  the 
oxides. 

The  action  of  bromine  and  iodine  on  the  sulphides  is  identical  with 
that  of  chlorine. 

5th.  Action  of  Oxygen. — By  the  dry  method,  oxygen  gives  rise  to 
phenomena  differing  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted,  and  according  to  the  sulphide  on  which  it  is  made 
to  act. 

On  absorbing  oxygen,  the  sulphide  may  form  a  sulphate  which 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat ;  or  if  the  sulphide  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  insufficient  to  cause  its  decomposition,  the  sulphate  is 
formed : 

(PbS)       +       2(^gJ)       =  (SPb"O0 

Sulphide  Oxygen.  Sulphate  of  lead, 

of  lead. 

If  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  elevated,  and  the  sulphate  of  the 
metal  whose  sulphide  we  possess,  be  too  slightly  stable  to  be  formed 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  an  oxide  is  produced,  and 
sulphurous  anhydride  is  disengaged  : 

2(Cu"S)     +     3(^1^      =      2(Cu"0)     +  2(S0«) 

Sulphide  of  Oxygen.  Oxide  of  Sulphurous 

copper.  copper.  anhydride. 

If  the  oxide  itself  is  not  stable  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  ope- 
ration is  conducted,  the  sulphur  is  eliminated  in  the  state  of  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  the  body  with  which  it  was  first  combined  becomes 
free  : 

(Pf'SO      +      ^{0})      =      2(S0«)      -f-  Pt 

Siilphlde  of  Oxygen.  Sulphurous  Platinum, 

platinum.  anhydride. 

By  the  moist  method,  oxygen  has  a  double  action ;  it  displaces  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  and  gives  rise  to  an  oxide.  The  sulphur  dis- 
placed unites  with  the  sulphide  undecomposed,  and  forms  a  polysul- 
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pliide,  but  this  action  is  shortly  arrested,  and  the  oxygen  acting  on  the 
sulphide,  transforms  it  into  a  mixture  of  hyposulphite  and  hydrate  : 

+    8}    -    Ki}0)    4-  2(|}S.) 

Sulphide  Oxygen.  Oxide  of  Blsiilphide 

of  potassium.  potassium.  of  potassium. 

4(Ba"s)  +  4(g})  +  2(g}0)  =  2(sw)  +  2(^^:]o«) 

Sulphide  Oxygen.  Water.  Hyposulphite  Hydrate  of 

of  barium.  of  barium.  barium. 

All  these  reactions  present  the  most  perfect  parallelism  with  those 
resulting  from  the  action  of  sulphur  on  the  oxides. 

6th,  Action  of  Metals. — When  a  metal  is  made  to  act  on  a  metallic 
sulphide,  and  when  this  metal  has  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than 
that  which  is  combined  with  this  body,  it  seizes  the  sulphur  and 
the  other  metal  is  liberated. 

(Pb"S)     +     Fe      =      (FeS)     +  Pb 

Sulphide  Iron.  Sulphide  Lead, 

of  lead.  of  iron. 

7th.  Action  of  Water. — Certain  suljihides,  like  the  sulphide  of 
magnesium,  decompose  water,  producing  an  oxide  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  : 

(Mgs)   +    (H}o)    =    (Mgo)    +  (H|s) 

Sulphide  of  Water.  Oxide  of  Hydrosulphurlc 

magnesium.  magnesium.  acid. 

Other  sulphides  can  combine  with  water ;  but  when  hot  the  water  is 
decomposed,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  an  oxide  is  formed  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  but  most  of  the  sulphides  have  no  action  on 
\  water. 

8th.  Action  of  Hydrosulphuric  Acid. — Hydrosulphuric  acid  enters 
i  into  double  decomposition  with  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  gives  rise 
t-  to  a  hydrosulphato  which  is  a  sulpho-base ;  this  reaction  is  analogous 
I  to  that  produced  when  water  and  an  anhydrous  alkaline  oxide  are 
brought  into  contact : 

Sulphide  of  Hydrosulphuric  Hydrosulpliato 

potassium.  acid.  of  potassium. 

The  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  on  the  basic  anhydrosulphides 
I  has  not  as  yet  been  examined. 

9th.  Action  of  Acid  Anhydrosulphides. — These  combine  with  basic 
.anhydrosulphides,  or  undergo  double  decomposition  with  them,  and 
'  sulpho-salts  are  formed. 

10th.  Action  of  Basic  Anhydrosulphides.— These  combine  with  acid 
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anhydrosulphides,  or  enter  into  double  decomposition  with  them,  and 
give  rise  to  snlpho-salts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actions  of  reagents  on  sulpliides  present  the 
strictest  analogies  with  the  actions  of  reagents  on  oxides.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  these  analogies  more  fully,  we  place  tbcse  different  re- 
actions side  by  side. 


PARALLEL  BETWEEN  SULPHIDES  AND  OXIDES. 


Sulphides. 

AcTiONT  OF  Heat. — It  reduces 
them,  or  does  not  attack  them. 

Action  of  Sulphur. — It  trans- 
forms them  into  persulphide,  or 
has  no  action. 

Action  of  Hydkogen. — It  re- 
duces them  : 

(M«S)  +  H*  =  (H*S)  +  M* , 

or  does  not  modify  them  at  all. 

Action  of  Carbon. — This  action 
is  either  reducing  or  none.  The 
reducing  action  is  expressed  by 
the  general  formula : 

C  -f  2(M«S)  =  2M^  +  (CS)* 

Action  of  Chlorine. — It  seizes 
the  electro-positive  element  and 
liberates  the  sulphur,  only  the  ex- 
cess of  the  chlorine  unites  with 
the  sulphur  displaced. 

Action  of  Oxygen.— By  the 
dry  method,  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  stability  of  the  compounds 
which  arise,  there  is  formed  either 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  an 
oxide,  or  sulphurous  anhydride 
and  a  metal,  or  a  sulphate ;  by  the 
moist  method,  a  mixture  of 
hydrated  oxide  and  hyposulphite 
is  produced. 

Action  of  Metals. — The  most 
positive  metals  displace  those  that 
are  less  so. 

Action  of Hydrosulphuuic  Acid. 
— This  acid  sometimes  produces 


Oxides. 

Action  of  Heat. — It  reduces 
them,  or  does  not  attack  them. 

Action  of  Oxygen. — It  per- 
oxidizes  them,  or  has  no  action. 

Action  op  Hydrogen. — It  re- 
duces them : 

(M^O)  -f  H*  =  (H*0)  4-  M'^ 

or  does  not  modify  them  at  all. 

Action  of  Carbon. — This  action 
is  either  reducing  or  none.  The 
reducing  action  is  expressed  by 
the  general  formula : 

C  +  2(M^0)  =  2M*  +  (CO)^ 

Action  of  Chlorine. — It  seizes 
the  electro-positive  element  and 
liberates  the  oxygen. 

Action  of  Sulphur. — By  the  dry 
method,  and  according'to  the  degree 
of  stability  of  the  compounds 
which  arise,  there  is  formed  either 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  a  sul- 
phide, or  sulphurous  anhydride 
and  a  metal,  or  a  sulphate ;  by  the 
moist  method,  a  sulphide  and  a 
hyposulphite  are  produced. 

Action  of  Metals. — ^The  most 
positive  metals  displace  those  that 
are  less  so. 

Action  of  Water. — Sometimes 
it  produces  acid  hydrates,  some- 
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acid  hydrosulphates,  sometimes 
basic  hydrosulphates,  sometimes 
indifferent  hydi-osulphates,  and 
sometimes  it  has  no  action. 

Action  of  Basic  Anhydrosul- 
PHJDEs. — They  react  on  the  acid 
anhydrosulphides  and  give  sulpho- 
salts. 

Action  of  Acid  Anhydrosul- 
phides.— They  react  on  basic  an- 
hydrosulphides to  form  sulpho- 
salts. 

Action  of  Acids.— They  react 
on  the  basic  metallic  sulphides, 
giving  a  salt  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen : 


r-:}  0.) 


+ 


times  basio  hydrates,  sometimes 
indifferent  hydrates,  and  sometimes 
it  has  no  action. 

Action  of  Basic  Anhydrides. — 
They  react  on  acid" anhydrides  and 
give  salts. 

Action  of  Acid  Anhydrides. — 
They  react  on  basic  anhydrides  to 
form  salts. 

Action  of  Acids. — They  react 
on  basic  anhydrides,  giving  rise  to 
water  and  to  a  salt. 


•So^' 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CHLORIDES. 
Preparation. — Chlorides  may  be  obtained  : 

1st.  By  bui-ning  in  chlorine  the  elements  to  be  combined  with  this 
metalloid.  The  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  sulphur, 
itm,  copper,  iron,  etc.,  may  be  prepared  in  this  way. 

2nd.  By  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  over  the  anhydrous  oxides  • 
Ithe  oxygen  is  then  displaced.  This  method  is  employed  in  the  prepa- 
Jration  of  the  chlorides  of  nickel  and  cobalt : 


_2(ooo)  +  .(CJI)      ,(Co;j^  /o^ 

Oxygen. 


Oxide  of  cotalt. 


Chlorine. 


Chloride  of 
cobalt. 


3rd.  By  causing  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  on  the  metals  : 

^M1\     .  H 


Ml 

Mj" 

Monatomic 
metal. 


+ 


Hydrogen. 


Hydrochloric 
acid 


Metallic 
chloride. 


4th.  By  submitting  the  elements  to  be  chlorinated  to  the  action  of 
ua  regia. 

5th.  By  causing  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  on  the  oxides.  Water  is 
iPormed  in  the  reaction : 
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Metallic  Hydrochloric  Metallic  Water, 

oxide.  acid.  chloride. 

6tli.  By  heating  a  simple  body  with  the  chloride  of  another  simple 
body  which  has  less  affinity  for  chlorine  than  the  first  has.  For 
instance,  the  chloride  of  antimony  is  obtained  by  heating  antimony 
with  the  bichloride  of  mercury : 

3(HgCl<)    +    I    =     2(Sb|^    ^  3jjg 

Bichloride  Antimony.  Chloride  Mercury, 

of  mercury.  of  antimony. 

Classification. — Starting  from  the  fact  that  certain  chlorides  com- 
bine among  themselves  forming  double  chlorides,  some  chemists,  who 
do  not  admit  the  atomic  theory,  have  compared  this  reaction  to  the 
combination  of  oxygenated  basic  anhydrides  with  the  acid  anhydrides. 
They  have  consequently  applied  the  same  classification  to  chlorides  as 
to  oxides,  and  admitted  the  existence  of  acid,  basic,  indifferent,  and 
saline  chlorides. 

Modern  ideas  are  opposed  to  this  view  :  monatomic  chlorine  can- 
not give  reactions  analogous  to  those  given  by  biatomic  oxygen. 
Double  chlorides  are  not  tnie  atomic  combinations.  They  can  only  be 
explained  by  being  considered  as  molecular  combinations  analogous  to 
those  compounds  which  contain  water  of  crystallization.  Considered 
as  atomic  compounds,  their  existence  would  no  longer  come  within  the 
general  laws  of  the  atomicity  of  the  elements,  or  at  least  would  oblige 
us  to  consider  the  atomicity  of  chlorine  as  three,  which  is  possible, 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

The  classification  of  the  chlorides  found  in  almost  all  elementary 
works  can  therefore  no  longer  be  used ;  we  will  substitute  that  pro- 
posed by  Gerhardt,  which  consists  in  arranging  chlorides  in  two  classes, 
that  of  the  negative  chlorides  and  that  of  the  positive  clilorides. 

The  negative  chlorides  are  those  which  give  rise  to  acids  on  losing 
their  chlorine  and  taking  the  residue  OH  in  exchange  for  this  metal- 
loid. 

The  positive  chlorides  are  those  which  by  an  analogous  substitution, 
produce  bases. 

Thus,  the  chloride  of  silicon  (SiCP)  may  lose  its  four  atoms  of 
chlorine  and  take  four  molecules  of  the  OH  group  in  exchange  ;  it  is 


then  transformed  into  silicic  acid 


/ 

0H\ 

Si'^  - 

OH 
OH 

\ 

OH/ 

-(g:}o.). 


It  is  a 


negative  chloride. 

The  perchloride  of  iron,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  base,  when  its 
six  atoms  of  chlorine  are  replaced  by  six  times  the  residue  OH.  It  is 
a  positive  chloride. 
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Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Chlorides.— All  chlorides  axe  soluble 
m  water  with  the  exception  of  the  chloride  of  silver  and  mercuric 
chloride,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  it  at  aU ;  the  chloride  of  lead  which 
It  scarcely  dissolves  when  cold ;  and  the  cuprous  chloride,  of  which  it 
dissolves  a  veiy  small  proportion. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  the  soluble  chlorides  give  white  precipitates 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  is  curdled  but  easily  agglome- 
rated, and  becomes  black  in  the  light.  It  is  soluble  in  ammjnia,  in 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium;  acids  do  not 
dissolve  it. 

The  protonitrate  of  mercury  in  the  solutions  of  chlorides  produces  a 
white  precipitate  of  protochloride  of  mercury;  ammonia  does  not 
dissolve  this  precipitate,  but  transforms  it  into  protoxide  of  mercury 
01  a  black  colour. 

_  Chlorides  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium give  a  red  liquid,  which  is  the  chloride  of  chromyl  (CrO^CP)  and 
which  when  saturated  by  ammonia,  is  yellow,  in  consequence  of  the 
tormation  of  chi'omate  of  ammonium. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  BROMIDES,  IODIDES,  AND 

FLUORIDES. 

All  the  explanations  we  gave,  when  speaking  of  the  preparation  of 
chlorides,  of  their  properties  and  their  classification,  also  apply  to  these 
three  salme  groups,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  each  of  them. 

Bromides.— With  the  exception  of  the  bromide  of  silver  and  proto- 
bromide  of  mercury,  which  are  insoluble  ;  the  bromide  of  lead  and  the 
:  sub-bromide  of  copper,  which  are  very  slightly  soluble,  all  the  bromides 
i  are  soluble  in  water. 

Hydrobromic  acid  and  the  soluble  bromides  give,  with  nitrate  of 
.^silver,  a  yellowish- white  curdled  precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver  which 
.  quickly  blackens  by  exposure  to  the  light.  This  precipitate  dissolves 
im  ammonia,  m  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium  • 
'its  solubility  in  ammonia  is  less  than  that  of  the  chloride.  ' 

If  chlorinated  water  be  added  to  the  solution  of  a  bromide,  the  bromine 
lis  liberated  ;  on  shaking  the  liquid  with  ether,  this  dissolves'the  bromine 
land  when  left  at  rest  it  fonns  a  brown  layer,  which  floats  on  the  surface 
if  the  liquid. 

On  heating  a  bromide  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
•f  manganese,  a  disengagement  of  bromine,  which  is  readily  recoo-nized 
)y  its  odour  and  colour,  takes  place.  ^ 

Iodides. --The  number  of  insoluble  iodides  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  chlorides  and  bromides  possessing  the  same  property. 

Soluble  iodides  and  hydriodic  acid  give,  with  nitrate  of  silver  -i  yel 
.owish-white  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver.    This  precipitate  is  very 
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sparingly  soluble"  in,  ammonia,  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  the  solution 
of  cyariid^  of  potassdjjm  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

In. presence  of  sulphate  of  copper,  iodides  give  a  precipitate  of  sub- 
iodide,  of  copper^  vphich  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  in  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  and  in  cyanide  of  potassium ;  at  the  same  time  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  iodine  is  liberated  according  to  the  equation : 

Sulpbate  of  Iodide  of 

copper.  potassium. 

Sulphate  of  Subiodide  of  Iodine, 

potassium.  copper. 

The  nitrate  of  palladium  causes  the  formation  of  a  black  precipitate 
in  the  solutions  of  iodides. 

When  starch  is  added  to  the  solution  of  an  iodide,  and  a  few  drops  of 
chlorinated  water  added  to  liberate  the  iodine,  the  starch  assumes  a 
characteristic  beautiful  blue  colour.  If  too  much  chlorine  be  added, 
the  iodine  will  pass  to  the  state  of  iodic  acid,  and  the  blue  colour  will 
disappear.  It  will  again  reappear  if  a  little  hydrogen  be  disengaged 
in  the  liquid  by  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid. 

If  a  solution  of  an  iodide  be  shaken  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  after 
liberating  the  iodine  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  the  sulphide  of 
carbon  assumes  a  violet  colour. 

The  iodides  produce  a  red  precipitate  in  solutions  of  the  per-salts  of 
mercury.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  either  of  the  two 
precipitants. 

Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  iodides  disengage  beautiful  violet 
vapours  of  iodine. 

Fluorides.—  Soluble  fluorides  and  hydrofluoric  acid  produce  in  the 
solutions  of  bary  tic  salts  a  white  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  barium,  which 
dissolves  when  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  are  added  to 
the  liquid. 

Nitrate  of  calcium  gives  a  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

When  a  fluoride  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
silica,  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  is  disengaged,  which,  on  contact  with 
water,  gives  a  precipitate  of  gelatinous  silica. 

A  fluoride  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
engages hydrofluoric  acid,  which  destroys  glass. 


SCHOOL OF 


APPENDIX. 


PEOUT'S  HYPOTHESIS. 

For  a  long  time  pliilosophers  have  been  disposed  to  admit  that  all  matter 
is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  numerous  substances  we  see  are  only 
different  manifestations  of  it— manifestations,  the  diversity  of  which,  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  its  condensation.  This  idea,  well  explaining 
the  fact  that  gravity  acts  equally  on  all  bodies,  and  answering  moreover 
to  the  idea  we  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  the  simplicity  of  the  great 
-  laws  of  nature,  is  introduced  into  science.  A  very  short  time  ago,  an 
Englisb  chemist,  Mr.  Graham,  admitted,  in  specidations  on  the  consti- 
tution of  matter,  that  chemical  atoms  are  formed  by  an  agglomeration  of 
particles  smaller  than  themselves  and  identical,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  ultimates ;  these  ultimates  are  animated  by  vibratory  move- 
ments, the  variable  length  of  which  in  different  bodies  causes  the 
differences  observed  between  these. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  an  English  chemist,  Prout 
wished  to  give  to  this  theory  of  the  unity  of  substance  an  experimental 
proof.    He  asserted  that  the  atomic  weights  of  all  simple  bodies  are  exact 
multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen.    Thence  it  was  only  one  step 
to  consider  all  bodies  as  polymers  of  hydrogen. 

Prout's  hypothesis  was  among  the  number  of  those  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  demonstrate  either  the  accuracy  Or  inaccuracy,  especially  at  the 
time  it  was  published  :  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  being  very  small 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  heavy  metals,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  know 
whether  the  differences  observed  were  real  or  the  result  of  errors  of 
ob.servation.  But  as  analytic  methods  improved,  the  causes  of 
uncertainty  diminished,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that,  as  it  was 
then  expressed,  Prout's  hypothesis  was  inadmissible. 

In  order  to  euit  the  hypothesis  to  facts,  M.  Dumas  modified  its 
enunciation  ;  and  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1859,  he  admitted 
that  the  atomic  weights  of  all  bodies  are  the  exact  multiples  of  that  of  an 
unlcnoim  body  which  would  have  an  atomic  iveight  four  times  smaller  than 
.  hydrogen  ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  the  atomic  weights  of  all 
bodies  are  the  exact  midtiples  of  that  of  hydrogen  by  1,  by  0'50  or  by  0-26. 

z 
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As  Prout's  hypothesis  was  independent  of  the  unit  adopted,  and 
could  be  admitted  for  a  body  which  had  no  real  existence,  quite  as 
well  as  for  hydrogen,  this  new  enunciation  satisfied  the  partizans  of 

unity  of  substance.  >    j    •  i  j  • 

After  M  Dumas'  pamphlet,  the  question  appeared  to  be  decided  m 
favour  of  Front's  hypothesis,  but  in  I860  M.  Stas  published  his  re- 
searches onnitrogen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  potassium,  lead,  and  silver,  which 
were  made  with  extraordinary  precision,  and  the  conclusion  of  which 
was :  "  TJiere  exists  no  common  divisor  among  the  weiglits  of  simple  bodies  toliicli 
unite  to  form  definite  combinations,  and  Front's  law  is  a  pure  illusion." 

M  Mario-nac,  without  contesting  the  value  of  these  researches,  on  the 
exactness  ol"  which  he  greatly  rested,  raised  an  objection.  "  If,"  said  he 
"  in  stable  chemical  combinations  the  constituting  elements  were  not 
invariably  and  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  their  atomic  weights,  all 
the  most  exact  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis  would  give  the  pro- 
wrtions  of  these  weights  with  the  same  inexactness."  _  ^ 

This  was  bringing  the. whole  of  chemistry  into  question,  for  the  idea 
of  atoms  or  equivalents  is  founded  on  the  law  of  definite  proportions, 
reo-arded  not  as  a  limited,  but  as  a  mathematical  law. 

The  ar«iiment  of  M.  Marignac  was,  nevertheless,  not  without  lounda- 
tion  The  constancy  of  composition  of  combinations  called  stable 
mio-iit  it  is  true,  be  considered  to  be  proved  after  all  the  analyses  of 
the*  century;  but  does  the  proportion  in  weight  which  the  elements 
assume  in  a  combination  remain  the  same  when  these  elements  enter 
into  new  combinations  ?  This  was  what  had  been  admitted  rather  by  in- 
tuition than  from  absolute  proof.  Wenzel,  it  is  true,  had  founded  this 
law  on  the  constancy  of  the  neutrality  of  the  saline  sohitions  which 
reciprocally  precipitate  each  other ;  but  the  presei^ation  of  neutrality, 
proved  by  test  papers,  was  certainly  not  a 

M  Stas  in  an  important  memoir  read  14th  July,  1865,  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Brussels,  records  a  series  of  experiments  appro- 
tiate  for  the  decision  both  of  the  problem  given  by  Prout  and  that 
Len  by  Marignac.  He  first  showed  that  by  precipitating  nitrate  of 
liver  by  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  using  chloride  of  ammonium  pre- 
iiared  at  different  temperatures  and  under  different  pressures,  that  the 
proportional  relation  of  silver  and  chloride  of  ammonium  remains  con- 
stant Temperature  therefore  exercises  no  action  on  the  _  composit  on 
of  chloride  of  silver,  and  neither  temperatm  e  nor  pressure  influence  the 
composition  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  constancy  of  tie  composition  of 

^'t  of^eprop^s  i^igUof 

Wide'of  silverunder  the  -A-n- of  sulphurous  anhydri^^^ 
the  smallest  particle  of  iodine  or  silver  being  liberated.    This  could  no 
he,  except  on  the  condition  that  the  proportion  of  silver  to  thehaloge^ 
metalloid  be  the  same  in  the  binary  and  ternary  compounds  ot  tlii 
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metal,  and  this  was  what  was  in  question.  If,  in  effect,  in  two  bodies 
AB  and  ABC  the  proportion  —  were  not  the  same,  ABC  could  only  be 

transformed  into  AB  by  losing  part  of  either  A  or  B. 

After  having  firmly  demonstrated  this  fundamental  law  on  which 
the  whole  of  chemistry  rests,  M.  Stas  has  very  carefully  shown  the 
atomic  weights  of  a  certain  number  of  bodies.  For  this  purpose 
he  used  new  and  very  precise  methods.  He  always  deduced  the 
atomic  weight  of  a  given  element  from  the  compoimds  formed  by  this 
element  with  several  different  bodies.  He  has  thus  checked  his 
numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  has  given  another  indirect  but  weighty 
proof  of  the  invariability  of  the  proportion  in  weights  of  the  elements 
foi  "ming  chemical  compounds. 

The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  further  into  detail 
on  these  experiments.    We  will  simply  give  their  results. 

If  oxygen  be  arbitrarily  made  equal  to       .     .  3  6 

The  atomic  weight  of  silver  is   107  •  93 

Kitrogen   14-044 

Bromine   79-952 

Chlorine   35-457 

Iodine    126-850 

Lithium   7  •  022 

Potassium   39-137 

Sodium   23-043 

Which  numbers  are  in  accordance  with  those  deduced  from  the 
experiments  made  in  1843  by  M.  Marignac. 

These  numbers  are  in  relation  to  oxygen,  made,  as  we  have  said, 
arbitrarily  equal  to  16 ;  but,  according  to  M.  Stas,  oxygen  is  not  16  :  if 
hydrogen  =  1,  it  is  15-96.  They  ought  all  therefore  to  undergo  a  pro- 
portional reduction,  and  will  then  become  : 


H  =  1 

0=  16-960 
Ag  =  107-660 

N  =  14-009 
Br  =    79  -  750 


CI  =  35-368 
I  =  126-533 
Li  =  7-004 
K=  39-040 
Na  =  22-980 


These  figures  entirely  nullify  Prout's  hypothesis. 


z  2 


PAET  THIED. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


GENERAL  OBSEEVATIONS. 

In  tlie  early  stages  of  clieinistry  it  was  -understood  how  to  decompose 
and  reconstruct  most  of  the  inorganic  compoimds  known  up  to  that 
time  ;  but  it  was  not  so  when  it  became  a  question  of  principles 
extracted  fi-om  living  bodies  :  of  these  the  definite  combinations  (proxi- 
mate principles)  were  known,  but  they  could  not  be  produced  syn- 
thetically by  the  combination  of  their  elements.  It  was  believed  that 
life  was  necessary  to  their  formation,  and  they  were  considered  absolutely 
distinct  from  inorganic  compounds.  Hence  arises  the  division  of 
cheniistry  into  organic  and  inorganic. 

However,  as  the  science  progressed  it  was  perceived  that  the  most 
complete  identity  existed  between  the  reactions  of  organic  and  those 
of  inorganic  chemistry,  and  that  by  introducing  new  elements  into  or- 
ganic compounds,  and  acting  on  the  latter  by  oxidation,  reduction,  sub- 
stitution, etc.,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  substances  of  which  no  trace 
was  found  in  living  bodies.  Later  still,  one  of  the  principles  of  the  urine 
— urea — was  obtained  by  the  help  of  cyanates  and  ammoniacal  salts, 
which  can  both  be  prepared  from  their  elements.  Then  the  barrier 
which  separated  the  two  divisions  of  chemistry  was  overcome,  and  it 
became  possible  to  hope  that  some  day  all  the  organic  products  might 
be  prepared  synthetically.  This  hope  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
realized  by  the  remarkable  labours  of  MM.  Kolbe,  Berthelot,  Wurtz, 
Kekule,  Cannizzaro,  Perkins,  Duppa,  Maxwell  Simpson,  Harnitzk}', 
Lippmann,  and  others.  At  the  present  day,  therefore,  there  are  no 
long-er  two  distinct  chemistries  ;  there  is  only  one,  within  which  is 
contained  the  study  of  the  compounds  called  organic. 

In  reality,  organic  chemistry  is  simply  that  part  of  the  science  which 
relates  to  the  series  of  carbon  compounds.  It  would  have  been  more 
regular  to  study  this  series  after  carbon,  as  we  have  studied  the  com- 
binations formed  by  the  other  elements  after  each  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  abandoned  the  logical  course  to  re-enter  the 
paths  of  the  past  ;  the  reason  for  this  is  simple  : 

Carbon  enters  into  so  great  a  number  of  compounds  that  the  study  of 
these  demands  at  least  as  much  space  as  that  for  the  compounds  formed 
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by  all  the  other  elements  united.  And  further,  the  combinations  into 
which  carbon  enters  are  often  highly  complicated.  We  there  meet 
radicles  which  act  sometimes  as  metals,  sometimes  as  metalloids  In 
short.  It  IS  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  series  of  carbon  com 
pounds,  if  all  the  other  simple  bodies,  and  the  compounds  which  they 
lorm,  have  not  been  previously  studied. 

To  include  organic  with  inorganic  chemistry  would  therefore  be 
proper  m  a  book  intended  exclusively  for  the  learned,  but  would  not 
be  convenient  m  a  work  designed  for  general  use.  We  have  therefore 
presei-ved  the  division  of  chemistry  into  organic  and  inorganic,  and 
shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  that  this  division  is  altogether 
artihcial,  and  only  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  student 

We  must  establish  a  very  important  distinction  before  commencing 
Organic  must  not  be  confounded  with  orgamzeA  bodies.  Organic  sub- 
stances, whatever  their  origin,  are,  as  we  have  just  said,  bodies  which 
possess  all  the  properties  of  definite  compounds.  When  solid,  they  crys- 
tallize; when  liquid,  they  have  a  fixed  boiling  point ;  they  do  not 
ditter  m  any  way  from  inorganic  compounds. 

Organized  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  constituted  by  the 
mixture  of  a  great  number  of  compounds.  They  never  present  a  crys- 
tallme  structure,  but  a  well-marked  fibrous  or  cellular  one  and  they 
cannot  change  their  condition  without  being  destroyed.  Finally  all 
are,  or  have  been,  endowed  with  life.  They  are  organs,  or  parts  of 
organs,  of  which  the  chemist  can  never  accomplish  the  synthesis  how 
ever  perfect  his  means  of  action. 

The  study  of  organized  bodies  does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of 
chemistry,  but  rather  to  that  of  biology.  If  at  this  point  biolo-y  ap- 
proaches to  chemistry,  it  is  entirely  to  borrow  light  from  it  as 
chemistiy  itself  borrows  from  physics,  and  physics  from  mathematics 
without  each  ceasing  to  be  a  distinct  science.  It  is  solely  because  this 
distinction  has  not  been  universally  perceived,  that  in  almost  all 
'  treatises  on  chemistry,  articles  are  found  devoted  to  the  blood  muscles 
'  etc.,  which  ought  only  to  be  contained  in  works  on  physiology. 

OEGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

The  organic  analyst  may  have  two  problems  to  solve  Either  a 
J  mixture  of  different  organic  bodies  being  given,  he  seeks  to  separate 
;.  them  from  each  otlier  without  altering  their  composition,  which  is  termed 
: proximate  analysis;  or  a  definite  compound  having  been  obtained  in  n, 
pure  state,  ho  seeks  to  determine  the  nature  and  quantity  of  th'e 
elements  which  enter  into  its  composition.  This  is  termed  ultimate 
•.analysis.  ^^-ito 

Proximate  Analysis.-Wo  may  have  a  mixture  containing  fixed 
^solid  substances,  liquid  substances  either  volatile  or  not,  volatile  solid 
psubstances,  and  gases. 
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If  the  solids  and  gases  do  not  dissolve  in  the  liquids,  these  bodies 
must  first  be  mecbanicaUy  separated  and  then  the  appropriate  methods 
of  analysis  must  be  applied  to  each. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  solid  substances  and  the  gases  are  dissolved  in 
the  liquids,  the  mass  should  first  be  distilled.  Under  the  influence  of 
heat,  the  gases  will  be  first  eliminated  and  are  collected  over  mercury, 
then  the  liquid  will  pass  over  by  distillation,  and,  finally,  the  fixed 
matter  will  remain  in  the  retort. 

If  the  mixture  contain  a  volatile  solid  body,  this  will  pass  over  by 
distillation  at  the  same  time  as  the  liquids,  and  must  then  be  separated 
from  these  latter  by  processes  which  enable  the  different  definite  prin- 
cij)les  it  contains  to  be  extracted  from  a  given  liquid. 

Finally,  if  we  have  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  substances  which 
are  neither  of  them  volatile,  a  common  method  of  analysis  must  be 
applied  ,  to  both.  In  this  latter  case,  the  separation  of  the  different 
definite  compounds  which  the  mixture  contains  is  always  very  difdcult, 
and  sometimes  impossible. 

Separation  of  the  Definite  Compounds  contained  in  a  Mixture 
OF  Solid  Bodies. — Neutral  solvents  such  as  water,  alcohol,  ether,  wood 
spirit,  sulphide  of  carbon,  benzine,  or  chloroform,  are  made  to  act  suc- 
cessively on  the  substances.  These  liquids  each  dissolve  certain 
matters  and  leave  others  as  a  residue ;  they  have,  moreover,  the  advan- 
tage of  not  altering  them. 

When  the  substance  has  been  thus  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
distinct  parts,  each  of  these  is  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  different 
neutral  solvents.  Thus  the  residue  of  the  aqueous  solution  will  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  ether,  etc.  These  different  operations 
are  only  stopped  when  the  different  products  obtained  are  all  found  to 
have  a  definite  composition.  (We  shall  see  further  on  by  what  charac- 
ters the  purity  of  a  compound  may  be  recognized.) 

Often,  though  soluble  in  different  degrees  in  the  various  neutral 
liquids,  the  substances  vv^bich  constitute  a  mixture  are  all  soluble  or 
all  insoluble  in  each  of  these  taken  separately.  Fractional  solution  or 
fractional  crystallization  must  then  be  employed. 

Fractional  solution  consists  in  the  successive  action  of  quantities  of 
the  same  liquid,  each  of  which  must  be  insuflScient  to  dissolve  the 
whole  of  the  mass  sixbmitted  to  its  action.  The  most  soluble  substances 
are  then  found  in  the  first  solutions,  and  the  least  soluble  in  the  last. 
On  evaporating  the  solutions,  and  again  submitting  the  residues  to  similar 
treatment,  the  different  principles  the  mixture  contained  will  at  last 
be  separated.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  a  mixture  of  two  bodies  A 
and  B  in  equal  proportions,  and  that  100  gr.  of  water  can  dissolve 
50  gr.  of  A  and  25  gr.  of  B.  Let  us  now  see  what  would  happen 
if  successive  weights  of  water  equal  to  60  gr.  were  made  to  act  on 
200  gr.  of  the  substance. 

Each  50  gr.  of  water  would  dissolve  25  gr.  of  A  and  1 2-50  of  B.  So 
that  after  renewing  the  liquid  four  times,  the  whole  of  the  body  A 
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would  be  eliminated,  while  there  would  remain  60  gr.  of  B  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

The  solution  of  a  mixture  of  solid  bodies  may  also  be  evaporated,  and 
the  crystiils  separated  as  they  form.  The  least  soluble  substances 
crystallize  first,  and  the  most  soluble  afterwards.  By  repeating  these 
crystallizations  several  times,  the  desired  separation  is  effected ;  the 
different  ciystalline  deposits  should  be  carefully  examined.  When 
the  ciyatals  obtained  appear  to  be  homogeneous,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  substance  is  pure. 

When  all  the  neutral  solvents  leave  an  insoluble  residue,  this  is 
submitted  to  the  action,  first,  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  afterwards  of 
bases.  The  organic  acids  and  bases  are  thus  transformed  into  salts 
soluble  in  water ;  on  applying  to  these  salts  the  method  of  fractional 
solutions  or  crj^stallizations,  and  separating  the  acids  or  bases  from 
them,  the  bodies  are  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

When  the  acids  or  bases  whose  elements  are  found  in  solution  can 
be  precipitated  by  appropriate  reagents,  the  proximate  analysis  is 
made  by  causing  the  precipitation  by  successive  quantities  of  the 
reagents  each  insufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole;  the  least  stable 
salts  precipitate  fii-st,  and  the  most  stable  afterwards.  By  applying  this 
method  to  the  salts  of  margaric  acid,  and  repeating  these  fractional 
precipitations  about  forty  times,  M.  Heintz  has  been  enabled  to  show 
that  this  body  is  not  a  definite  principle,  but  a  mixture  of  two  other 
acids. 

Sepakation  of  Definite  Compounds  contained  in  a  Mixtdee  of 
Liquid  Bodies. — As  these  liquids  do  not  always  mix  with  each  other 
in  all  proportions,  the  method  of  fractional  solutions  may  often  be 
applied  to  them  ;  it  is  even  the  only  one  to  which  recourse  can  be  had 
if  the  liquid  is  not  volatile.  But,  as  here  we  cannot  be  aided  by  the 
crystalline  form  in  judging  of  the  purity  of  the  substances,  this  pro- 
cess presents  great  difficulties. 

When  liquids  distil  without  decomposing,  the  method  of  fractional 
distillations  may  be  employed.  This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
all  pure  liquids  have  a  constant  boiling  point,  while  mixtures  of 
different  liquids  commence  boiling  at  a  temperature  which  rises  as  the 
distillation  proceeds.  On  collecting  separately  the  products  which 
have  distilled  between  the  limits  of  the  temperature,  and  submit  tin  «• 
these  latter  again  to  fractional  distillation,  we  are  often  able  to  separate 
from  each  other  liquids,  the  boiling  points  of  which  are  different.  This 
method,  to  be  successfully  employed,  requires  that  the  liquids  mixed 
have  boiling  points  differing  at  least  thirty  degrees,  and  that  the 
chemist  should  have  at  his  disposal  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the 
mixture. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  mixed  liquids,  though  not  reacting 
chemically,  nevertheless  exercise  on  each  other  a  physical  action 
wliich  is  opposed  to  their  separation  Ijy  fractional  distillation.  The 
mixture  then  presents  a  constant  boiling  point. 
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Oi  ganic  compounds  generally  begin  to  decompose  at  about  400° :  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  apply  fractional  distillation  to  liquids  whose  boil- 
ing point  is  liigher  than  this.  The  field  of  this  operation  may,  how- 
ever, be  extended  by  distilling  under  a  low  pressure,  because  the  boiling 
point  of  liquids  is  thereby  considerably  lowered. 

Fractional  distillation  in  vacuo  takes  place  in  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  fig.  37. 


Fi^.  37. 

The  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  placed  in  a  strong  globe,  the  neck  of 
which  is  tightly  closed  by  an  india-rubber  stopper  with  two  holes  in  it. 
One  of  these  holes  contains  a  thermometer,  and  the  other  has  a  tube 
of  exit  in  it.  This  tube  is  joined  by  means  of  very  tight  india-rubber 
to  a  similar  one  which  conducts  the  vapours  into  a  tube  of  thick  glass, 
which  acts  as  a  receiver,  and  which  is  also  closed  by  an  india-rubber 
stopper  with  two  openings.  A  disengagement  tube  fixed  in  one  of 
these  openings  is  placed  in  communication  with  a  large  globe  by 
means  of  india-rubber  and  another  glass  tube.  After  this  globe  comes 
a  vessel  filled  with  pumice-stone  saturated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  The  tube  which  conducts  the  gases  is  plunged  to  the  bottom 
of  this  vessel,  in  order  that  the  acid  vapours  or  the  chlorinated  pro- 
ducts which  sometimes  disengage  during  the  distillation  be  absorbed, 
and  do  not  affect  the  apparatus. 

The  tube  which  gives  egress  to  the  gases  of  this  latter  vessel  is  joined 
by  means  of  a  good  stopper  to  a  brass  tubnlure,  to  which  a  long  india- 
rubber  tube  is  fastened.  This  tube  is  strengthened  by  a  spiral  copper 
wire  in  its  interior,  in  order  that  its  sides  may  not  be  compressed  under 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  while  a  vacuum  is  being  made. 
The  india-rubber  tube  is  terminated  by  a  brass  stop-cock,  to  Avhich  it 
is  fastened,  and  which  is  screwed  on  to  the  air-pump. 

The  globe  containing  the  substance  is  generally  heated  in  a  bath  of 
oil  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  second  globe  is  not  strictly  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  useful :  by  augmenting  the  space  in  which  the  vacuum 
is  made,  it  serves  to  render  less  perceptible  the  dilferencos  of  pressure 
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resulting  from  the  entrance  of  the  air,  which  can  never  be  entirely 
prevented.  ^Vhile  the  operation  continues,  it  is  necessary  to  pump 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  maintain  a  regular  pressuie. 

To  the  method  of  fractional  distillations,  we  should  also  add  that  of 
fractional  saturations,  which  are  of  great  service  when  the  liquid  is 
acid  or  basic. 

If  to  a  mixture  of  two  volatile  acids  a  quantity  of  base  be  added 
which  is  insufficient  to  saturate  all,  the  strongest  acid  is  first  saturated. 
If  more  base  be  employed  than  is  required  to  saturate  this  completely, 
a  portion  of  the  second  acid  is  also  saturated ;  and  when  the  mixture  is 
distilled,  the  non-saturated  portion  of  the  second  acid  distils  alone,  and 
is  thus  isolated  in  a  pure  state. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  less  of  the  base  be  employed  than  is  necessary  to 
saturate  the  stronger  acid,  part  only  of  this  latter  is  saturated,  but  not 
even  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  other  enters  into  the  combination.    On  , 
distilling,  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  is  collected,  and  a  perfectly  pure 
salt  of  the  stronger  acid  remains  in  the  retort. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  single  operation  gives  one  of  the  products  in  a 
piu'e  state,  and  that  with  two  successive  operations  both  can  be  isolated. 
We  have  only  to  submit  the  mixture  which  remains  after  the  first 
fractional  saturation  to  a  new  fractional  saturation.  This  process  of 
proximate  analysis  may  also  be  applied  to  volatile  alkaloids  ;  of  course 
using  an  acid  instead  of  a  base. 

Siii'ARATiON  OF  Gases. — We  cannot  enter  in  detail  into  the  processes 
used  for  the  proximate  analysis  of  gases ;  physical  means  can  here 
scarcely  be  made  use  of,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  absorbing  the  different 
gases  by  appropriate  reagents  that  they  can  be  separated. 

Cuprous  chloride  dissolved  in  ammonia,  the  Nordhausen  sul- 
phuric acid,  potash,  bromine,  protosulphate  of  iron,  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  phosphorus  are  the  reagents  most  frequently  used.  Oxygen 
is  absorbed  by  the  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  which  does  not 
again  set  it  free ;  by  the  oxide  of  carbon,  which  parts  with  it  on  boiling, 
and  by  certain  carbides  of  hydrogen,  such  as  acetylene  or  allylene. 
With  these  latter  it  forms  insoluble  solid  compounds,  which  may  be 
separated  by  filtration,  and  from  which  the  primitive  gas  may  be 
afterwards  disengaged  in  a  free  state  under  the  influence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  bromine  absorb  certain  hydro-carbons. 
With  bromine,  these  form  liquid  products  which  can  be  separated  by 
fractional  distillations. 

Potash  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride ;  protosulphate  of  iron  and  per- 
manganate of  potash  absorb  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  phosphorus 
absorbs  oxygen. 

ClIARACTEKS  WHICH  SERVE  TO  DKTKRMINE  WHETUER  AN  ORGANIC  MatTKI'. 
MAY   BE  REGARDED  AS  CONSISTING  OF  A  SiNQLE   rillNClPLE.  When  the 

substance  is  solid,  this  may  be  recognized  by  the  following  charac- 
ters : 
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1st.  If  jit  be  capable  of  melting,  tlie  temperature  remains  constant 
during  the  wbole  time  occupied  by  the  fusion. 

2nd.  If  it  crystallize,  its  crystals  are  all  perfectly  homogeneous. 

3rd.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of  diflerent  solvents,  it  either  will 
not  dissolve  at  all  or  it  dissolves  totally,  provided  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  liquid  be  employed. 

4th.  When  it  is  divided  into  several  parts  by  means  of  fractional 
solutions,  the  weights  of  the  different  residues  arising  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  equal  quantities  of  the  solvent  are  equal ;  moreover,  these 
different  residues  present  the  same  physical  characters,  and  ultimate 
analysis  assigns  to  them  the  same  composition. 

When  the  substance  is  liquid,  it  presents  a  constant  boiling  point; 
but,  as  we  said  before,  the  constancy  of  the  boiling  point  is  not 
alone  sufficient  for  us  to  affirm  that  a  substance  is  constituted  of  a 
single  principle,  inasmuch  as  certain  mixtures  possess  this  property, 
this  constancy  must  exist  under  all  pressures.  It  is  observed  that  the 
relation  between  the  tensions  of  the  vapours  of  two  liquids  changes 
with  the  temperature.  As  by  lowering  the  pressure  the  boiling  point 
is  also  lowered,  the  relation  between  the  elastic  forces  of  the  vapours  of 
the  mixed  liquids  changes,  and  with  it  the  quantities  of  each  of  them 
which  distil.  The  result  is  that,  by  distillation  in  vacuo,  liquids  may 
be  separated,  which  at  a  normal  pressure  form  a  mixture,  the  boiling 
point  of  which  is  constant. 

Ultimate  Analysis. — The  object  of  ultimate  analysis  is  to  determine 
the  proportions  of  the  different  simple  elements  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  an  organic  body.  As  all  organic  compounds  contain 
carbon,  and  nearly  all  contain  hydrogen,  the  determination  of  these  two 
bodies,  or  at  least  of  one  of  them,  is  always  necessary.  Besides,  as  it 
is  often  necessary  to  determine  the  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  metals,  we  wiU  successively  review 
these  different  analyses. 

1st.  Determinations  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. — This  is  based  on 
the  property  possessed  by  chromate  of  lead  and  by  oxide  of  copper,  of 
oxidizing  organic  substances  while  they  themselves  are  deoxidized.  In 
this  combustion  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic  substance  passes  into 
the  state  of  water,  and  the  carbon  into  that  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
These  bodies  are  collected  in  apparatus  previously  weighed,  their 
weights  ascertained,  and  that  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  thence 
deduced. 

This  analysis  requires  minute  precautions.  The  oxide  of  copper 
must  fii-st  be  heated  to  redness  in  order  to  destroy  the  organic  particles 
which  might  be  deposited  upon  it,  and  to  drive  off  the  hygrometnc 
moisture ;  then,  while  it  is  still  warm,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  clean 
and  very  dry  bottle,  which  is  closely  stoppered,  and  in  which  it  ca-n 
become  cool  without  absorbing  moisture.  Generally,  the  bottle  is 
rinsed  out  two  or  three  times  with  hot  oxide  of  copper,  whicli  is  rejected, 
and  it  is  only  after  those  preliminary  operations  that  the  bottle  is 
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filled.  This  washing  with  oxide  of  copper  is  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletely drying  the  bottle  and  I'emoving  all  solid  substances  from  it. 

A  hard  glass  tube,  about  thirty  inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  used.    The  form  represented  in  fig.  88  is  given  to  this 


Fig.  38. 


tube  by  drawing  it  out  at  one  of  its  ends.  The  inside  should  be  dried 
by  bibulous  paper,  then  cleansed  with  heated  oxide  of  copper,  and, 
finally,  carefully  stoppered  until  the  time  of  the  analysis. 

Then  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  prepared.  If  this  be  solid,  it 
is  powdered  and  dried  in  a  small  stove  heated  to  100°,  until  no  loss  is 
obsei-ved  after  two  successive  weighings.  A  very  dry  small  glass  tube 
is  then  filled  with  it,  and  carefully  stoppered  and  weighed. 

This  done,  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  is  put  into  the 
tube,  as  far  as  A  for  instance  ;  then  the  small  tube  is  uncorked,  and  the 
substance  to  be  analyzed  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  larger  tube.  More 
oxide  of  copper  is  added,  and  by  means  of  a  long  copper  rod,  the  lower 
part  of  Avhich  is  twisted  in  a  spiral  form,  the  substance  is  mixed  with 
this  oxide,  so  that  the  mixture  occupies  about  the  space  comprised  in 
the  drawing  between  A  and  B  ;  finally,  from  B  to  C  the  tube  is  filled 
with  pure  oxide  of  copper,  after  which  it  is  well  corked.  The  small 
tube  which  first  contained  the  substance  is  then  weighed,  and  on 
deducting  this  weight  from  its  weight  when  full,  that  of  the  substance 
to  be  analj-zed  is  obtained. 

The  combustion  tube  is  next  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  iron,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  distorted  by  the  heat,  and  the  mouth  is  closed  by  a 
good  cork,  through  which  it  is  placed  in  communication  with  tJie  con- 
densing apparatus  destined  to  absorb  the  water  and  the  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. 

The  apparatus  used  to  absorb  the  water  is  composed  of  a  U-shaped 
tube  full,  either  of  pumice-etono  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  of 
dried  chloride  of  calcium,  or  of  one  of  these  substances  in  one  branch 
and  the  other  in  another.  In  order  that  this  tube  maybe  used  several 
times,  instead  of  placing  above  each  branch  a  simple  curved  tube 
intended  to  convey  the  gases,  a  tube  in  which  a  small  globe  is  blown 
is  adapted  to  one  side.  The  greatest  part  of  the  water  is  then  con- 
densed in  the  globe,  from  which  it  can  bo  expelled  at  tho  end  of  the 
analysis,  and  the  drying  substances  retain  their  power.  The  apparatus 
then  assumes  tho  form  indicated  in  fig.  39  (page  348).  The  end  which 
has  the  bulb  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  retort  tube  by 
means  of  a  cork. 

The  apparatus  destined  to  absorb  carbonic  anhydride  is  composed  of 
two  tubes. 
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The  first,  called  Liebig's  tube,  is  of  the  form  represented  in  fig.  40 ; 
it  contains  a  highly-concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The 
second  is  a  simple  U-shaped  tube,  one  of  the  branches  of  which  is  full 


I'"ig.  39.  Fig.  40. 


of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  while  the 
other  contains  pieces  of  caustic  potash.  This  tube  should  always  be 
fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gas  shall  traverse  the  pumice-stone 
before  passing  over  the  pieces  of  potash.  Its  object  is  to  arrest  the 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  which  ma,y  have  escaped  Liebig's 
tube,  and  the  vapour  of  water  which  the  gaseous  current  may  have  taken 
from  the  solution  of  potash,  and  whicli  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  the  apparatus. 

Liebig's  tube  is  joined  to  the  water  apparatus  and  to  the  tube  con- 
taining potash  by  means  of  india-rubber. 

The  complete  apparatus  then  has  the  form  represented  in  our  draw- 
ing (fig.  41). 


Kig.  41. 


Before  commencing  the  analysis,  that  globe  of  the  Liebig's  tube 
wjn-ch  communicates  freely  with  the  interior  of  the  aj^paratus  is  gently 
heated  so^  as  to  expel  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  and  then  allowed  to 
cool.  .  A  vacuum  is  made  in  this  globe,  and  a  column  of  the  liquid  then 
rises, into,  it-  The  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  two  globes  being  thus 
different,  it  is  necessaiy  to  wait  a  few  minutes.    If  the  apparatus  leaks 
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at  any  point,  the  external  air  will  penetrate  into  it,  the  internal  pres- 
sure again  becomes  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  liquid 
regains  its  original  level  in  the  two  globes.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
apparatus  is  air-tight,  the  difference  in  level  remains. 

When  it  is  ascertained  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight,  heat  is  gradually 
applied  either  by  means  of  a  gas  flame  or  charcoal,  to  all  that  portion 
of  the  tube  containing  pure  oxide  of  copper.  When  this  first  part  is 
red  hot  the  fire  is  gradually  brought  to  the  further  extremity,  until  the 
mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  the  substance  is  arrived  at.  The  com- 
bustion then  commences,  and  gas  bubbles  are  seen  to  be  disengaged  in 
Liebig's  tube.  When  the  current  of  bubbles  slackens,  the  heat  is  again 
advanced,  and  this  continued  until  the  entire  length  of  the  tube  is  heated. 
When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the  carbonic  anhydride  ceases  to  be 
disengaged  and  that  which  fills  the  tube  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  solu- 
tion of  potasli,  the  internal  pressure  diminishes,  the  liquid  rises  into  one 
of  the  side-bulbs  of  Liebig's  tube,  and  the  external  air  penetrates  into 
the  apparatus.  The  point  of  the  combustion  tube  is  then  broken  off  and 
placed  in  communication  with  a  gasometer  full  of  oxygen  by  means  of 
a  long  india-rubber  tube,  and  a  current  of  this  gas  is  transmitted  into 
the  combustion  tube.  The  oxygen  ought  first  to  pass  through  an 
apparatus  fuU  of  caustic  potash  and  chloride  of  calcium,  to  free  it  from 
the^  vapour  of  water  it  contains,  and  from  carbonic  anhydride  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed. 

The  oxygen  displaces  the  carbonic  anhydride  which  filled  the  tube, 
and  completes  the  combustion  in  cases  where  it  is  incomplete;  moreover, 
it  restores  the  copper  to  the  state  of  black  oxide,  and  renders  it  fit  to 
be  used  again.  We  know  that  the  carbonic  anhydride  has  been  totally 
expelled  from  the  retort  tube,  when  the  gas  which  disengages  at  the 
end  of  the  apparatus  relights  a  match  with  a  glowing  spark  at  the  end 
of  it. 

The  gaseous  current  is  then  arrested,  the  apparatus  dismounted, 
and  a  cun-ent  of  air  made  to  pass  into  the  condensing  tubes  by  means 
of  an  india-rubber  tube.    This  is  to  eliminate  the  oxygen,  which 
owing  to  its  density  being  gi-eater  than  that  of  air,  would 'give  an 
excess  of  weight  in  weighing. 

Finally,  the  U-shaped  tube  full  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  weighed 
alone,  and  the  other  two  tubes  together ;  the  excess  of  these  wefghts 
over  those  of  the  same  apparatus  before  the  experiment,  gives  the 
weight  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  and  of  the  water  formed.  Let  P 
and  R  be  tliese  weights.  Knowing  that  1 1  parts  of  carbonic  anhydride 
contain  3  parts  of  carbon,  and  that  9  parts  of  water  contain  1  of 
hydrogen,  we  place  the  proportions  : 
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Finally,  by  two  otber  proportions,  the  centesimal  composition  is 
found. 

When  cbromate  of  lead  is  used  instead  of  oxide  of  copper,  tbe 
.  salt  being  first  washed  and  powdered,  the  analysis  takes  place  in  the 
same  manner. 

If  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  be  liquid,  it  is  placed  in  a  small  thin 
glass  capsule  (fig.  42).  For  this  purpose  the  capsule  is  gently 
heated  in  its  widest  part,  and  inverted  in  the  liquid,  which 
rises  into  the  narrow  tube  terminating  the  capsule.  When  a 
sufScient  quantity  has  entered,  the  capsule  is  turned  upright, 
and  the  narrow  part  hermetically  sealed.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  weights  of  the  capsule  when  empty  and  when  full 
gives  the  weight  of  the  liquid. 

The  combustion  tube  is  filled  in  the  same  way  as  when  acting 
on  a  solid ;  only,  instead  of  placing  the  substance  in  it  in  the 
manner  described,  the  capsule  is  throw  into  it  after  its  point  has 
been  broken,  and  the  tube  is  then  filled  with  pure  oxide  of  copper. 

If  the  liquid  be  little  volatile,  it  might  be  feared  that  it  would  only 
partially  decompose,  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  unconsumed  carbon 
would  remain  in  the  capsule.  To  obviate  this  diflBculty,  a  small  piece 
of  glass  is  placed  in  the  tube,  and  the  capsule  is  thrown  in  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  cause  it  to  be  broken  in  falling,  the  liquid  is  then  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  all  loss  of  carbon  is  avoided. 

If  the  substance  contain  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur,  and  it 
be  analyzed  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper,  a  small  piece  of  chromate  of 
lead  should  be  placed  in  front  of  this  oxide,  otherwise  volatile  chlorides, 
bromides,  or  iodides  of  copper  would  be  produced  and  added  to  the 
water  in  the  weighing,  or  sulphurous  anhydride  would  be  formed  and 
added  to  the  carbonic  anhydride.  As  the  chromate  of  lead  transforms 
these  different  bodies  into  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  sulphate  of  lead, 
and  as  these  latter  salts  are  not  volatile,  this  accident  is  no  longer  to  be 

feared.  n    • ,  -hi 

If  the  substance  contain  nitrogen,  binoxide  of  nitrogen  will  be 
formed  during  the  combustion.  On  contact  with  oxygen  this  gas  is 
transformed  into  hyponitric  acid,  which  is  deposited  either  as  nitnc 
acid  in  the  tube  destined  to  receive  the  water,  or  in  the  Liebig's  tube 
in  the  state  of  alkaline  nitrate  and  nitrite  ;  the  analysis  is  thus  vitiated. 
This  cause  of  error  can  be  remedied  by  placing  metallic  copper  tui-ning.s 
heated  to  redness  in  advance  of  the  oxide  of  copper.  This  metal 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  gas^s  thu« 
restored  to  the  state  of  nitrogen,  and  can  no  longer  affect  tlie 

result  of  the  analysis.  .  , 

M  Piria  has  introduced  a  modification  in  the  apparatus  we  l^ave  .iust 
described.  The  combustion  tube  ho  uses  is  open  at  both  ends  and  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  plug  of  a.bestos.    The  first  part  ful   of  oxide  of 
copper,  is  kept  at  red  heat.    A  small  vessel  contammg  the  svibstanc 
to  be  analyzed  is  placed  in  the  further  part,  which  part  is  heated  alter 
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having  a  current  of  oxygen  passed  into  it.  At  the  end  of  the  operation 
tlie  whole  tube  ought,  as  usual,  to  be  heated.  The  substance  burns 
both  under  the  influence  of  the  current  of  oxygen  and  of  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

M.  Piria  also  advises  that  the  apparatus  should  bq  terminated  by  an 
aspirator,  which  renders  the  internal  pressure  weaker  than  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  The  carbonic  anhydride  cannot  then  permeate  the 
pores  of  the  cork.  The  atmospheric  air,  on  the  contrary,  would  tend 
to  do  this. 

In  order  to  show  the  utility  of  this  precaution,  M.  Piria  demonstrated 

that  in  ordinary  analyses  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  absorbed 
!  by  the  cork,  so  that  if  this  be  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  lime-water, 

and  the  whole  put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  small  bubbles  of 
1  gas  which  whiten  the  lime-water  are  seen  to  disengage. 

2nd.  Detkrmi NATION  OF  Nitrogen. — Nitrogen  is  sometimes  deter- 
!  mined  by  volume,  sometimes  in  the  state  of  ammonia.  The  first  of 
1  these  processes  is  the  more  general;  the  other  cannot  be  applied  to 
(Compounds  containing  the  nitrile  group  (NO*). 

Determination  of  Nitrogen  by  Volume. — To  find  the  proportion  of 
mitrogen  by  volume,  a  tube  is  used  about  36  inches  in  length ;  in  the 
Ibottom  of  this  tube  is  placed  first  a  certain  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of 
fsodium,  then  a  little  pure  oxide  of  copper  is  put  into  it,  after  which  there 
iis  introduced  either  the  solid  substance  mixed  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
coxide  of  copper,  or  the  liquid  placed  in  a  capsule.  This  done,  a  layer 
cof  pure  Q#;ide  of  copper  is  added,  as  if  an  ordinary  analysis  were  to 
Ibe  made,  but  after  this  the  tube  is  filled  up  with  copper  turnings 

That  3art  which  is  beyond  the  copper  is  drawn  out  and  placed  in  com- 
ronunication  with  one  of  the  stop-cocks  of  a  small  air-pump  by  means  of 

caoutchouc,  the  other  stop-cock  of  the  pump  is  joined  also  by  means  of 

caoutchouc  to  a  bent  tube,  the  vertical  portion  of  which  must  be  at 
.least  32  inches  in  length,  and  whose  lower  portion  conducts  the  gas 
anto  a  bath  of  mercury. 

ITig.  43  (page  352)  represents  the  apparatus.  When  arranged,  we 
nmust,  in  the  first  instance,  ascertain  by  means  of  the  air-pump  that  the 
i»top-cocks  and  caoutchouc  tubes  are  all  air-tight.  A  small  column  of 
imercury  is  raised  in  the  exit  tube,  which  should  maintain  its  elevation 
>when  the  pump  ceases  to  be  worked. 

When  satisfied  on  this  point,  all  the  air  must  be  exhausted  from  the 
[apparatus  by  the  air-pump  ;  then  that  part  of  the  tube  which  contains 
the  bicarbonate  of  sodium  is  gently  heated,  causing  carbonic  anhydride 

io  be  disengaged,  whereby  the  pressure  is  again  equalized.  The  appa- 
ratus is  again  exhausted,  and  the  operation  is  thus  continued  until  the 
I5a8  which  escapes  from  the  tube  while  the  bicarbonate  is  being  heated 

B  entirely  absoibed  by  a  solution  of  potash. 
When  the  air  is  entirely  eliminated,  a  graduated  glass  cylinder,  filled 

vith  mercury,  into  the  upper  part  of  which  a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
aas  been  introduced,  is  placed  over  the  tube  of  exit;  then  that  portion 
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of  the  tube  which  contains  the  copper  turnings,  and  that  containing 
the  pure  oxide  of  copper,  are  heated. 

When  all  this  part  of  the  tuhe  is  red  hot,  the  oxide  of  copper  which 
is  near  the  carbonate  of  sodium  is  heated,  and  the  mixture  of  oxide  of 
copper  and  the  suLstance  is  gradually  arrived  at,  and  continuing  in  this 
manner,  the  tube  is  at  last  heated  throughout  its  whole  length. 

The  substance  is  burned  as  in  ordinary  analysis.  Binoxide  of 
nitrogen  is  produced,  which,  on  contact  with  the  copper,  passes  to  the 
state  of  nitrogen  and  is  collected  in  the  graduated  cylinder. 


Fig.  43. 

When  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases,  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
is  heated  in  order  to  produce  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
which  drives  out  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  tube. 

The  operation  being  concluded,  the  gas  contained  in  the  glass  cylinder 
is  measured  :  this  gas  consists  of  pure  nitrogen,  the  carbonic  anhydride 
having  been  absorbed  by  the  alkaline  solution.  In  order  to  determine 
the  volume  of  gas,  it  is  decanted  into  a  graduated  tube  of  small  diametei 
placed  over  a  water  bath.  The  gas  is  thus  saturated  with  watery  vajwui, 
of  which  it  is  easy  to  take  account  knowing  the  temperature,  and  desic- 
cation is  therefore  unnecesary.  i 

When  the  gaseous  volume  is  known  it  must  be  reduced  to  the  noimai 
pressure  and  temperature.    This  is  done  by  employing  the  tollown  g 
formula,  in  which  v  represents  the  volume  observed,  and  x  the  volum 
corrected : 

 «(H-/)  

-  760(1  +  0- 00367 /)• 

Multiplying  the  corrected  volume  by  0-0012562,  which  is  the  weight 
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in  grammes  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  nitrogen,  the  weight  of  the  nitroo-en 
collected  in  the  experiment  is  found,  which  weight  is  brought  to  a  per 
centage  by  a  simple  proportion.  The  letter  /  in  the  preceding  formula 
represents  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  water.  We  give  a  table  of  the 
values  of  /  according  to  M.  Regnault,  as  well  as  the  values  of  the  de- 
nominator 760(1  +  0-00367i)  =  (Z  for  the  temperatures  comprised 
between  0  and  30°. 

^-  ^-  /•  t-  d.  f.  t.  d.  f. 

0^  760-0  4-6  11°  790-7  9-8  22°  821-4  19-7 

1°  762-8  4-9  12°  793-5  10-5  23°  824-1  20-9 

2°  765-6  5-3  13°  796-3  11-2  24°  826-9  22-2 

3°  768-4  5-7  14°  799-1  11-9  25°  829-7  23-6 

4°  771-2  6-1  15°  801-8  12-7  26°  832-5  25-0 

5°  773-9  6-5  16°  804'6  13-5  27°  835-3 
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6°  776-7  7-0  17-^  807-4  14-4          28°    838-1  28-1 

7°  779-5  7-5  18°  810-2  15-3           29°    840-9  29-8 

8°  782-3  8-0  19°  813-0  16-3          30°    843-7  31-5 

9°  785-1  8-6  20°  815-8  17-4 

10°  787-9  9-2  21°  818-6  18-5 


The  analytical  process  we  have  just  described  contains  a  source  of 
error  which  must  be  eliminated.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen  escapes  the  reducing  action  of  the 
copper.  As  this  gas  only  contains  half  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  in  the  tube,  and  in 
this  case  to  determine  its  proportion. 

After  having  measured  the  gas  as  has  been  directed,  the  tube  is 
placed  in  a  vessel  containing  either  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
or  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  The  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is 
thereby  absorbed.  The  pure  nitrogen  which  remains  is  measured,  and 
the  ditterence  between  the  new  and  the  original  volume  indicates  the 
quantity  of  bmoxide  of  nitrogen  that  has  disappeared.  Then  there 
must  be  added  to  the  volume  of  pure  nitrogen  a  volume  equal  to  the 
Halt  ot  that  of  the  binoxide,  and  the  calculation  is  complete. 

Determination  of  Nitrogen  by  conversion  into  Ammonia.— Messrs.  Will 
and  Varrentrapp,  to  whom  we  owe  this  method,  recommend  the  ope- 
ration to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

Into  a  retort  tube,  exactly  like  that  used  to  determine  carbon  and 
nydrogen,  a  mixture  of  soda-lime  and  about  3  decigrammes  of  the  sub- 
stance 18  introduced.  The  tube  is  then  filled  with  soda-lime,  a  plug  of 
asbestos  is  loosely  inserted  to  keep  the  mixture  in  the  tube,  and  it  is 


Fig.  44. 


placed  in  communication,  by  means  of  a  good  cork,  with  an  appamtua 
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with  bulbs,  as  represented  in  fig.  44  (page  353),  the  bulbs  containing 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  combustion  should  be  conducted  as  in  an  ordinary  analysis. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  soda-lime,  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  sub- 
stance is  converted  into  ammonia,  which  remains  in  the  hydrochlonc 
acid.  When  gaseous  disengagement  ceases,  the  narrow  point  E  of  the 
combustion  tube  is  opened,  and  air  drawn  through  by  means  of  an 
india-rubber  tube  fixed  to  the  open  end  of  the  bulb  tube.  The  current 
of  air  conveys  all  the  ammoniacal  vapours  contained  in  the  apparatus 
into  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  done,  the  hydi-ochloric  acid  in  the  bulb  tube  is  poured  into  a 
smaU  evaporating  dish,  and  the  tube  is  washed  with  distilled  water, 
and  the  rinsings  added  to  the  hydrochloric  acid.  An  excess  of  tetra- 
chloride of  platinum  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  water-bath.  The  residue  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  then  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried.  EinaUy,  it  is 
calcined,  and  the  platinum  which  remains  as  residue  is  weighed. 
From  the  weight  of  this  metal  that  of  the  nitrogen  is  deduced :  each 
atom  of  platinum  corresponds  to  a  molecule,  or  two  atoms  of  nitrogen. 

The  soda-lime  used  is  obtained  by  slaking  ordinary  lime  with  a  solu- 
tion of  soda  and  calcining  the  mass  in  a  crucible. 

The  ammonia  may  also  be  collected  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  quantity  of  this  base  afterwards  detennined  by  a  volumetric 

analysis.  , 

3rd  Determination  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine.— in  order 
to  determine  the  proportions  of  these  different  elements  contained  m 
organic  substances,  these  latter  are  decomposed  by  pure  lime.  Chloride, 
bromide,  or  iodide  of  calcium  is  formed.  These  salts  remain  mixed 
with  carbon  arising  from  the  organic  matter,  and  with  a  great  excess 
of  lime.  When  the  mass  has  become  cool,  it  is  exhausted  by  water  or 
by  pure  nitric  acid.  The  lime  is  entirely  dissolved,  as  weU  as  the 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  must  be  filtered  to  separate  the  carbon,  and 
when  the  filter  has  been  weU  washed,  and  the  water  from  the  washmgs 
mixed  with  the  liquid,  this  is  precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  it  is  boiled  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  precipitate,  and 
filtered  through  paper.  ,    t  .  . 

When  aU  the  precipitate  is  coUected  on  the  filter,  this  is  dried  m  an 
oven  ;  then  the  chloride  of  silver  is  carefuUy  separated,  thrown  into  a 
small  porcelain  capsule,  and  melted  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  _ 

Or  the  filter  is  folded  enclosed  by  a  platinum  wire,  and  entirely 
burned  :  the  little  chloride  of  silver  which  adhered  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  metallic  silver  by  the  hydrogenized  gases  which  form  during 

the  combustion.  j   ri.     •  + 

If  the  porcelain  capsule  has  been  weighed  before  and  after  intro- 
ducing the  chloride  of  silver,  the  weight  of  the  latter  wiU  be  known. 

Also,  if  the  platinum  wire  be  weighed  alone,  and  then  weighed 
with  the  ashes  of  the  filter,  the  difference  will  be  equal  to  the  united 
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weights  of  the  silver  and  the  ashes  of  the  filter ;  and  on  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  ashes,  determined  by  a  previous  experiment,  thtt  of 
the  silver  is  ascertained. 

Then  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  which  gave  rise  to  this 
metallic  silver  is  calculated,  and  that  of  the  chloride  of  silver  contained 
in  the  capsule  added  to  "it ;  and,  finally,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  corre- 
sponding to  tbe  weight  of  silver  is  also  calculated. 

The  processes  are  the  same  with  bromine  and  iodine. 

In  order  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  by  lime,  we  take 
a  tube  20  inches  long  and  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  close  it  at 
one  end,  and  fill  it  as  if  an  ordinary  analysis  were  to  be  performed, 
with  the  single  difference  that  lime  is  used  instead  of  oxide  of  copper. 

That  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  lime  only  is  first  heated,  then 
that  containing  the  mixture  of  lime  and  the  substance  to  be  analyzed. 
When  the  tube  has  been  heated  to  redness  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
length,  and  maintained  for  some  time  at  that  temperature,  it  is  removed 
from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool. 

When  the  tube  is  cold,  the  lime  is  made  to  fall  gradually  into  a 
flask  containing  a  little  distilled  water,  then  the  interior  is  washed 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  is  added  to  the  water  in  the  flask,  and 
the  determination  is  concluded  as  has  been  before  described. 

If  the  substance  in  which  either  the  carbon  or  the  chlorine  is  to  be 
determined  were  too  volatile,  the  analytical  tube  should  be  teiininated 
by  a  point  at  one  end.    A  bulb  tube  should  be  joined  by  means  of 


Fig.  45. 


caoutchouc  (fig.  45),  and  its  point  should  be  broken  after  heating  the 
oxide  of  copper  or  the  lime  to  redness.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinaiy 
analysis,  a  bulb  with  two  points  should  be  used  in  order,  at  the  end  of 
the  operation,  to  transmit  oxygen  through  the  bulb  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  small  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  which  may  have  accumulated 
there. 

4th.  Determination  of  Sulphur,  Arsenic,  and  Phosphorus.— The 
most  simple  method  of  determining  these  substances  consists  in  trans- 
forming sulphur,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus  into  soluble  sulphates, 
arseniates,  and  phosphates,  which  are  afterwards  determined  by  the 
processes  used  in  mineral  chemistry. 

In  order  to  oxidize  the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  contained  in 
organic  substances,  these  substances  are  heated  for  about  twelve  hours 
to  200"  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  in  a  hermetically-sealed  tube;  after 
opening  the  tube  the  acid  is  saturated  by  potash,  slowly  evaporated 
and  the  residue  melted  in  a  platinum  capsule.  The  mass  when 
cooled  contains  the  metalloids  mentioned  as  salts  in  the  maximum  state 
of  oxidation.    If  a  determination  of  sulphur  has  to  be  made,  the  solu- 
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tion  is  then  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  and  gently  heated.  The 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  and  dried  on  a  stove, 
then  with  the  filter  calcined  at  red  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible.  As 
the  carbon  furnished  by  the  filter  reduces  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of 
barium  to  the  state  of  sulphide,  the  whole  must  be  restored  to  the  state 
of  sulphate  :  to  effect  this  a  little  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on 
the  precipitate,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  From  the  weight 
of  the  sulphate  of  barium  obtained,  less  that  of  the  ashes  of  the  filter, 
the  weight  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  substance  analyzed^  is 
deduced.  When  arsenic  or  phosphorus  is  to  be  determined,  the  solution 
is  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesium,  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  is  left  for  at  least  12  hours. 

In  the  case  of  phosphorus,  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  then, 
after  drying,  it  is  calcined  at  a  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible ;  the 
double  ammoniaco-magnesian  salt  is  transformed  into  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesium.   The  weight  of  the  ashes  of  the  filter  is  deducted  from  that 

B  PO'"] 
of  the  latter  compound,  and  knowing  its  formula  T0"'\0\  the  quantity 

Mg'J 

of  phosphorus  this  salt  contains  is  easily  calculated. 

If  arsenic  is  to  be  determined,  the  double  ammoniaco-magnesian  salt 
is  collected  on  a  filter  weighed  after  desiccation  at  100°  ;  the  filter  and 
the  precipitate  are  then  dried  at  100°  and  weighed.  On  deducting  the. 
weight  of  the  filter  from  the  total  weight,  that  of  the  double  salt  is 
found,  from  which  that  of  the  arsenic  may  be  calculated ;  it  suffices  to 

/AsO'"]  \ 

remember  that  the  formula  of  this  salt  is  2 1  ^g^f^'i   +  C^'^)' 

If  the  salt  were  transformed  by  calcination  into  pyro-arseniate  of  mag- 
nesium, operating  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  phosphate,  it  would 
lose  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 

6th.  Determination  of  Metals.— In  order  to  determine  metals,  the 
organic  substance  must  be  incinerated.  When  the  pure  metal  remains, 
as  is  the  case  with  gold,  platinum,  and  silver,  it  only  requires  to  be 
weighed:  when  it  remains  in  the  state  of  oxide  or  carbonate,  the 
quantity  is  determined  by  the  processes  used  in  mineral  analysis, 
into  the  description  of  which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter. 

Eudiometric  Analysis.- Gases  maybe  analyzed  by  the  processes  that 
have  been  described ;  for  this  purpose  we  introduce  into  the  com- 
bustion-tube an  accurately-measured  volume  of  a  gas  whose  density  is 
known  ;  but  wheri  the  gases  do  not  contain  any  other  elements  besides 
carbon  and  hydrogen  it  is  more  convenient  to  determine  their  compo- 
sition by  means  of  the  eudiometer,  which  may  also  be  used  to  determine 
how  much  carbon  is  contained  in  its  oxygenated  compounds. 

We  have  already  seen  in  inorganic  chemistry  that  it  is  possible,  by 
means  of  the  eudiometer,  to  analyze  atmospheric  air  and  the  gaseous 
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mixture  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  ammoniacal  eas  bv 
electricity. 

The  analysis  of  the  diflferent  gaseous  compounds  met  with  in  organic 
chemistry  presents  another  difficulty  :  these  gases  are  not  mixtures,  but 
combinations  in  which  the  different  elements  are  united  and  'con- 
densed. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  analysis  of  a  gaseous  carburetted 
hydrogen, 

A  certain  volume  V  of  this  gas  is  introduced  into  the  eudiometer, 
and  a  volume  0  of  oxygen  is  added,  care  being  taken  that  this  latter 
body  be  in  excess,  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  will  be  V  +  0. 

An  electric  spark  is  passed  into  the  mixture,  the  carburetted  gas  will 
be  burnt,  and  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  will  be  produced.  As  the 
water  wiU  be  condensed,  the  gaseous  volume  remaining  will  simply 
consist  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  the  excess  of  oxygen.  This  volume, 
which  we  will  designate  by  X,  is  measured,  and  the  carbonic  anhydride 
IS  then  absorbed  by  means  of  potash.  If,  after  this  absorption,  the 
volume  be  Y,  X  -  Y  will  represent  the  carbonic  anhydride  absorbed. 

The  gas  remaining  will  be  pure  oxygen  :  to  be  certain  of  this,  excess 
ofhydi  'ogen  should  be  added  and  the  electric  spark  transmitted  throufh 
the  mixture,  the  diminution  of  volume  will  indicate  the  water  formed 
and  consequently  the  oxygen  which  has  disappeared;  let  Z  be  the 
volume  of  this  oxygen. 

We  know  that  carbonic  anhydride  contains  a  volume  of  oxygen 
equal  to  itself,  the  oxygen  engaged  in  forming  the  carbonic  anhydride 
found  in  the  experiment  would  occupy  therefore  a  volume  equal  to 
X  —  Y ;  if  this  quantity  be  added  to  Z  and  the  sum  subtracted  from  the 
original  volume  of  oxygen  0,  the  difference  will  indicate  the  oxygen 
consumed  to  form  the  water.  It  wiU  then  suffice  to  double  this  volume 
in  order  to  know  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  substance. 
Knowing  the  densities  of  carbonic  anhydride,  hydrogen,  and  the 
substance  analyzed,  the  centesimal  composition  by  weight  of  this  sub- 
stance can  be  calculated. 

If  the  substance  were  oxygenated,  still  the  proportion  of  carbon  it 
contained  could  be  determined  by  means  of  the  eudiometer,  but  that  of 
the  hydrogen  could  not  be  so  determined  :  this  determination  would 
require  the  knowledge  of  the  oxygen  employed,  but  the  quantity  of 
this  body  contained  in  the  substance  is  unknown. 

Nevertheless,  the  eudiometric  analysis  would  in  this  case  indicate 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  by  operating  as  if  we  had  a  hydi  ocarbide, 
and  calculating  the  composition  by  weight,  we  should  find  quantities  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  the  sum  of  which  would  be  inferior  to  the  weio-ht 
of  the  matter  employed. 

Substances  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  may  be  com- 
pletely  analyzed  by  the  eudiometric  method. 
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VAPOUR  DENSITIES. 


The  vapour  density  of  a  body  is  the  proportion  existing  between  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  of  its  vapour  and  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
air  under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature. 

Two  methods  are  used  to  determine  vapour  densities,  that  of  Gay- 
Lussac  and  that  of  M.  Dumas.  To  this  latter  must  be  added  the  im- 
provement of  M.  Deville,  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  vapour 
densities  of  bodies  whose  boiling  point  is  very  high.  This  method  is 
especially  useful  in  mineral  chemistry.  Tn  organic  chemistry  M.  Dumas' 

method  suffices.  It  enables  us  to  operate 
up  to  500°,  which  temperature  cannot 
here  be  used  because  almost  all  organic 
substances  decompose  before  attaining  it. 

Gay-Lussag's  Method. — In  this  process 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  vapour  of  a 
quantity  of  liquid,  the  weight  of  which 
has  been  previously  ascertained,  is  mea- 
sured. Tlien  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  air  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure  is  calculated.  On  dividing 
the  weight  of  the  vapour  by  that  of  the 
air,  the  density  sought  for  is  obtained. 
The  apparatus  used  is  a  brass  pan  (fig.  46), 
which  is  placed  over  a  stove  after  being 
filled  with  very  dry  mercury. 

A  graduated  tube,  also  filled  with  dry 
mercury,  is  placed  over  the  pan,  and 
round  this  tube  a  glass  cylinder  must  be 
placed,  the  diameter  of  which  should  be 
two  or  three  inches  less  than  that  of  the 
pan,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  tube, 
should  be  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by 
means  of  iron  rods  fixed  on  the  handles  of 
the  pan.  Water  is  placed  in  the  round 
space  between  the  tube  and  the  glass 
cylinder,  and  a  thermometer  to  indicate 
the  temperature ;  and  one  of  the  iron  rods 
of  which  we  spoke  holds  at  its  lower  part  a  needle  which  shows  the 
outer  level  of  the  liquid.  _ 

A  small  vial  quite  full  of  the  body  whose  vapour  density  is  to  be 
ascertained  is  introduced  into  the  tube,  after  having  been  weighed 
first  empty  and  then  full,  to  know  the  weight  of  the  liquid  contained 
in  it.  The  vial  being  introduced  the  mercury  is  heated  ;  the  heat  us 
communicated  to  the  tube  and  the  water  in  the  cylinder ;  soon  the 
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dilatation  of  the  liquid  breaks  the  vial ;  the  liquid  is  vaporized  and 
presses  back  the  mercury.  When  the  vaporization  is  completed,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  water  has  reached  the  point  at  which  the  deter- 
mination is  to  be  made,  this  temperature  is  marked,  and  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  vapour  is  read  on  the  graduated  tube.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  pressure  at  which  this  vapour  is  found.  This 
pressure  is  evidently  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  barometer  less  the 
mercurial  column  raised  into  the  tube.  In  order  to  know  it,  we  have 
only  to  examine  what  is  the  external  bai-ometric  pressure  and  to 
measm-e  the  column  of  mercury  raised  up  into  the  tube. 

To  take  this  measure,  the  lower  point  of  the  needle  is  made  to  coin- 
cide exactly  with  the  level  of  the  mercury  ;  then  the  vertical  distance 
which  separates  the  upper  part  of  the  needle  from  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  is  determined  by  the  cathetometer.  On  adding 
the  length  of  the  needle,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  ascer- 
tained. 

We  have  therefore  the  weight  P  of  a  known  volume  of  vapour  at  a 
detei-mined  pressure  and  temperature.  The  weight  Q  of  an  equal 
volume  of  air,  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  is  given  by  the 
formula 

Q'  =  0-0012932  X  ■  7^-^"^^)  

760  (1  +  0-003670 

in  which  V  is  the  volume  of  vapour,  H  the  barometric  pressure,  h  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  0-0012932  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  air  at  0''  and  under  the  pressure  of  760"°™. 

The  quotient  of  P  by  Q'  is  the  density  sought  for. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  a  vapour  density  above  100°,  the  water  of 
the  cylinder  must  be  replaced  by  oil  as  transparent  as  possible,  or,  what  • 
is  better,  by  melted  paraflBne ;  but  we  should  then  have  a  source  of 
error  in  the  tension  of  the  mercurial  vapour,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
have  recourse  to  M.  Dumas'  method.  Nevertheless,  this  cause  of  error 
may  be  avoided  by  remembering  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  mercury 
in  the  calculations.  Its  varying  tensions  at  different  temperatures 
have  been  determined  with  great  exactitude  by  M.  Eegnault. 

Method  of  M.  Dumas.— In  the  method  of  Dumas,  instead  of  mea- 
suring the  volume  of  vapour  produced  by  a  certain 
weight  of  the  liquid,  the  weight  of  the  vapour  con- 
tained in  a  vessel,  the  capacity  of  which  is  known, 
is  determined.  A  glass  globe  is  washed,  carefully 
dried,  and  the  neck  drawn  out  in  the  form  repre- 
sented in  fig.  47. 

Then  the  globe  is  weighed  and  its  weight  noted.  Fig.  ^i- 

as  well  as  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the  toinperatm-e  of  the 
balance  at  the  time  of  the  weighing  :  let  P  bo  the  weight  of  the  globe, 
H  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  t  the  tomperalure. 

Then  from  b  to  10  gnu.  of  the  sul)atcinco  is  introduced  into  (he 
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globe  by  heating  this,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  after  having  plunged 
its  point  into  the  liquid  :  it  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  which  it 

is  kept  by  means  of  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  fig.  48.    The  oil-bath  being  heated 
to  a  suitable  temperature,  the  liquid  is  con- 
verted into  vapour  and  passes  out  by  the 
Ji,  mouth  of  the  globe,  after  displacing  the  at- 
mospheric air,  and  when  the  temperature 
has  attained  the  degree  at  which  it  is  pro- 
j  B    posed  to  determine  the  vapour  density,  the 
heat  is  regulated  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady 
temperature  ;  then  the  point  of  the  globe  is 
closed  by  means  of  a  blowpipe  and  the 
barometric  pressure  is  noted  as  well  as  the 
temperature  of  the  bath.    Let  A  be  this 
pressure  and  T  this  temperature. 
The  globe  is  then  taken  out  of  the  oil, 
wiped,  washed  with  other  and  weighed.    Let  its  weight  be  B. 

The  point  of  the  globe  is  now  inserted  under  mercury  and  broken. 
The  vapour  being  condensed  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  mercury 
rises  into  the  globe,  which  it  fills.  Then  this  liquid  is  poured  into  a 
graduated  tube,  and  its  volume,  which  we  will  call  V,  is  measured. 

If  all  the  air  were  not  expelled,  that  which  remains  should  be 
collected  in  a  small  graduated  tube  and  the  volume  measured.  By 
means  of  these  different  data,  the  density  of  the  vapour  sought  for  can 
be  ascertained. 

The  weight  P  of  the  globe  full  of  air  is  equal  to  that  of  the  glass  it 
plus  that  of  the  air  contained  p.    We  have  therefore  : 


Fig;  48. 


P  =  TT 


The  weight  B  of  the  globe  in  the  second  weighing  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  glass  tt  plus  the  weight  x  of  the  vapour  it  contains.  We  can  there- 
fore place  the  equation  : 

B  =  TT  -f-  £C. 


From  these  two  equations  we  get : 

B  -  P  -f  p  =  X. 


In  reality,  B  =  tt  -f-  a;  and  P  =  tt  +  p.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
by  adding^  io  it  -\-  x  and  x  io  tt  -{- p,  we  have  the  equation  it  -\- x  -\- p 
=  IT  -fp  4-  X,  or  by  replacing  TT-j-xhj  its  value  B,  and  tt  -f-p  by  its 
value  P,  B  -\-p  =  P  +  a;,  from  which  equation  we  extract  B  —  P  -\-p  =  x. 

This  equation  indicates  that  wo  have  only  to  add  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  air  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  globe  to  the  ditference 
between  the  second  and  the  first  weighings  to  have  .the  weight  of  the 
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vapour.  The  weight  of  this  volume  of  air  must  therefore  he  calcu- 
lated. 

We  know  the  volume  V  of  the  globe  at  f,  the  pressure  H  at  which 
the  first  weighing  was  made,  and  the  co-efficient  of  dilatation  of  air.  We 
shall  then  have  the  weighty  of  the  air  contained  in  the  globe  by  means 
of  the  formula : 

^  =  760  (1  Z  0-003670^ 

The  weight  of  the  vapour  thus  being  completely  determined,  the 
weight  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the  volume  it  occupied  when  the 
globe  was  closed  must  be  calculated. 

The  CO- efficient  of  the  glass  being  designated  by  K,  the  volume  of 
the  globe  at  T°  will  be  V  (1  -H  KT)  ;  not  taking  account  of  the  differ- 
ence  of  temperature  between  0  and  f,  the  volume  of  the  vapour  will 
also  be  V  (1 -f  KT).  f 

This  volume,  when  reduced  to  normal  pressure  and  temperature, 
will  be : 

V(l-l-KT)  ^' 


7^0  (1  +  0-00367T) 

and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure : 

+  ^^^760  (1  +^O-QO367I0-Q-QQ^^^^^- 
The  vapour  density  of  the  substance  is  therefore  represented  by 

VH.0-0012932 


B  -  P  4- 


760(1  -I-  0-003670 


V(1+KT)  H'0-0012932 


760  (1  +  00367Ty 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  air  to  have  been  completely  expelled 
from  the  apparatus  ;  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  experiment  would 
be  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  if  a  globe  had  been  employed 
smaller  by  the  volume  of  air  remaining.  We  will  designate  this 
volume  by  v,  and  the  weight  corresponding  to  it  by  m. 

We  shall  have : 

m  =  0'0012932.«;„,--,   

760  (1  -f-  0-00367^") 

Calling  the  temperature  and  pressure  at  the  .time  of  measuring-  the 
volume  V,  H  and  t". 

The  weight  of  the  vapour  contained  in  the  globe  at  the  time  it  is 
closed  is 

B  —  P        —  m. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  air  remaining  in  the  globe  would  occupy, 
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when  this  latter  has  been  closed,  under  the  pressure  H'  and  at  the  tem- 
perature T,  a  volume  represented  by 

,  _    H"(l  +  0-00367r) 
~  ^H'  (1  +  0-00367T) 

The  volume  of  vapour  ought  therefore  to  be  diminished  by  v'  and  will 
be  equal  to 

H' 

[V  (I  +  KT)  -  v'-]  760(1  +  0-00367T) 

As  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  under  the  same  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure  is 

:        [V  (1  +  KT)  -  -,60(i+?.003C7T) 

the  vapour  density  sought  for  will  be  equal  to 

B  —  P  4-p  -  m 

0-0012932[V(l  +  KT)  -  -_ 

The  temperature  T  observed  by  the  mercurial  thermometer  ought 
always  to  be  redixced  to  that  given  by  the  air  thermometer,  or  else 
great  mistakes  might  be  committed  at  high  temperatures. 

We  will  give  below  a  table  constructed  by  M.  Eegnault  showing 
corresponding  temperatures  of  the  air  and  mercurial  thermometers. 


Temperatures  of 
the  Mercutial 
Tliermometer. 

Temperatures  of  the  Air  Thermometer 
correspouding  to  those  of  the  Mercurial 
Thermometer  when  made 

of  Crystal. 

of  ordinaiy  Glass. 

100 

100-00 

100-00 

110 

109-95 

110-02 

120 

119-88 

120-05 

130 

129-80 

130-09 

140 

139-73 

140-15 

150 

149-60 

160-20 

160 

159-49 

160-26 

170 

169-36 

170-32 

180 

179-21 

180-37 

190 

189-01 

190-37 

200 

198-78 

200-30 

210 

208-51 

210-25 

220 

218-23 

220-20 

230 

227-91 

230-15 

240 

237-55 

240-10 

250 

247-13 

249-95 

260 

256-76 

259-80 

270 

266-27 

269-63 

280 

275-77 

269-49 
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M.  D  kville's  Method. — This  meth.od,  whicli  we  cannot  describe  in 
detail,  and  fo7-  whicli  we  will  refer  to  the  original  account,*  is  only 
that  of  M.  Dii  mas  modified.  The  modifications  consist  in  the  nature  of 
the  globe,  which  is  of  porcelain  instead  of  glass,  and  the  neck  of  which 
is  closed  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  at  the  end  of  the 
operation. 

Moreover,  in  this  process,  in  order  to  obtain  regular  temperatures, 
the  globe  is  placed  in  the  vapour  of  a  body  the  boiling  point  of  which 
is  well  known  and  quite  fixed,  M.  Deville  has  chosen  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  which  boils  at  350°  ;  of  sulphur,  which  boils  at  440°  ;  of  cad- 
mium, which  boils  at  860° ;  and  of  zinc,  which  begins  to  boil  at  1040°. 
The  temperature  need  not  therefore  be  determined  each  time,  and  thus 
great  difficulties  are  avoided. 

^^  hen  the  operation  is  conducted  with  mercury  or  sulphur,  glass 
globes  may  be  used ;  but  with  the  vapour  of  cadmium  or  zinc,  porce- 
lain globes  are  indispensable,  because  glass  becomes  exceedingly  soft 
at  860°. 


OEGANIC  SEEIES. 

For  a  long  time  organic  bodies  were  classed  according  to  their  pro- 
perties. There  were  acids,  bases,  fatty  bodies,  etc. ;  later,  analogies 
were  discovered  between  bodies  apparently  very  dissimilar,  and  a 
classification  into  series  was  adopted.  The  discoveries  of  the  last  ten 
years  have  enabled  this  classification  to  be  sj'stematized,  and  show  how 
the  tetratomicity  of  carbon  may  be  theoretically  deduced. 

Carbon  is  tetratomic,  that  is  to  say,  it  can  combine  at  the  maximum 
with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  hydrocarbide  (CH*)  is  therefore 
that  which  contains  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  hydrogen.  Such 
a  h3'drocarbide  cannot  unite  directly  with  monatomic  bodies  except  by 
undergoing  with  them  changes  of  substitiition.  All  the  hydrocarbides 
possessing  similar  properties  are  said  to  be  saturated. f 

The  gas  (CH*)  is  not  the  only  saturated  hydrocarbide  possible.  In 
reality  2  3,  4,  ...  n  atoms  of  carbon  can  partly  saturate  each  other, 
and  the  gi-oups  C^  C^  C^  .  .  .  Cn,  to  arrive  at  the  maximum  of  satura- 

*  Annates  do  Chimie  ct  de  Physique,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  257. 

+  Polyatomic  radicles  may  bo  joined  to  tlieao  hydrocarbides,  but  this  addition  is 
really  only  a  substitution.  For  instance,  a  biatomic  atom  is  substituted  for  a  single 
atom  of  hydrogen  by  one  of  its  centres  of  attraction ;  its  other  centre  of  attraction 
remains  free,  and  unites  with  the  hydrogen  eliminated,  as  shown  iu  the  following 
figure,  in  which  C  represents  a  tetratomic  atom  of  carbon,  O  a  biatomic  atom  o"f 
oxygon,  and  H  a  monatoinic  atom  of  hydrogen : 

0 
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tion,  require  a  smaller  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  than  would  be 
required  by  the  different  atoms  which  constitute  these  gi-oups,  if  they 
were  separate.  Two  atoms  exchange  at  least  two  atomicities  in  order 
to  unite ;  consequently  the  group  only  requires  6H  to  be  saturated. 
In  the  group  the  atomicities  lost  rise  to  the  number  of  4,  and  the 
group  is  only  octatomic.  In  a  general  way,  n  atoms  of  carbon  lose 
at  the  minimum  on  uniting,  a  certain  number  of  atomicities  which  is 
represented  by  2  less  than  double  the  number  of  atoms,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures,  in  which  the  groups  C*,  C*,  C*,  exchange  2,  4,  6,  8  atom- 
icities, show : 


C2 


0^ 


If  the  atoms  uf  carbon  did  not  lose  their  capacity  of  combining  when 
they  unite  with  each  other,  these  groups  would  reqiiire  a  quantity  of 
hydrogen  equal  to  four  times  the  number  of  these  atoms  to  be  satu- 
rated ;  let  it  be  4n.  But  as  they  lose  a  fraction  equal  to  2n  —  2  of  their 
capacity  for  saturation,  the  hydrogen  which  could  saturate  them 
would  be  4n  —  {2n  -  2)  =  4n  —  2«  -f  2  =  2n  +  2. 

The  hydrocarbides  CH^  C'H«,  C'H^  G'R'\  G'iV',  G'H",  C^H'^ 
C*Hl^  G^W,  G'°1F\  etc.,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  saturated ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  containing  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  hydrogen. 
The  formulae  of  these  hydrocarbides  all  differ  by  the  constant  quantity 

CH*  +  CH^  =  C'H";  C'W  -f  CH^  =  G'W,  etc. 

Besides,  these  hydrocarbides  have  all  the  same  chemical  function. 
Under  the  same  influences  they  all  undergo  the  same  transformations, 
and  regular  differences  are  observed  in  their  physical  properties,  as  a 
constant  difference  is  observed  in  their  composition.  Bodies  which 
have  the  same  chemical  functions,  and  which  thus  constitute  a  series, 
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each  term  of  which  diflfers  from  the  preceding  by  CH''  more,  and  from 
the  following  by  CH^  less,  have  received  the  name  of  homologous 
bodies.    The  series  they  form  is  called  an  homologous  series. 

We  therefore  deduce  in  the  first  place  from  the  tetratomicity  of 
carbon  the  existence  of  an  homologous  series  of  saturated  hydro- 
carbides  the  terms  of  which  correspond  to  the  general  formula  C"H*"+^ 

We  know  that  each  saturated  compound  may  successively  lose  1,  2, 
3,  n  molecules  of  the  elements  it  contains,  giving  rise  to  non-saturated 
products. 

Each  of  the  hydrocarbides  of  the  preceding  series  may  consequently 
lose  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  producing  a  new  hydrocarbide  that  is  less 
hydrogenized  than  its  generator. 

C      would  therefore  give  C  H'"  would  give  H'^ 


Q9  JJ18 


The  hydrocarbides  CH^,  C'H*,  C^H^,  G'W,  C^H>°,  C'IP\  CW^C'W 
C^W\  Qiogao^  g^g^^  present  a  relation  in  their  composition  similar  to 
that  existing  between  their  generators.    They  are  therefore  homolo- 
gous bodies,  and  their  aggregate  constitutes  a  second  homologous  series 
the  different  terms  of  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula 

The  hj-drocarbon  CFP  cannot  lose  hydrogen  without  returning  to 
the  state  of  carbon,  but  the  succeeding  hydrocarbides  may  lose  and 
produce  the  compounds 

C^H^  cm*,  C^H^  C^'H^  C'W\  C'W\  C«H",  C'ff^  C"ff8, 
^nji^t^™^  *  ^^^^^  homologous  series  expressed  by  the  general  fonnula 

Continuing  to  take  away  hydrogen  from  the  hydrocarbides  of  the 
third  scries,  a  fourth  series  would  be  obtained,  and  from  this  a  fifth 
then  a  sixth,  and  so  on.  ' 

The  aggregate  of  these  series  forms  one  vast  series  which  comprises 
them  all.  This  series  of  a  new  order,  each  term  of  which  is  an  entire 
homologous  series,  has  received  the  name  isologous  series ;  it  is  founded 
on  the  characteristic  that  each  of  the  series  it  contains  has  a  general 
expression  which,  differs  ffom  that  of  the  preceding  homologous  series 
by  less,  and  from  the  following  by  IP  more,  so  that  for  these 
general  expressions  we  have  : 

CW-^,    O'W,    G-W-\    C'•PP■•-^    C"PP-«  C-PP"-" 
CH'--^    C"ff»-",  etc. 

Each  term  of  an  homologous  series  has  the  same  relations  towards 
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tlie  corresponding  term  of  the  other  homologous  series  as  is  shown 
between  the  general  expressions  of  these  series,  that  is  to  say,  they 
differ  between  themselves  by  one  or  more  times  more  or  less. 
Bodies  presenting  these  relations  are  called  isologous. 

So  far  we  have  supposed  that  each  homologous  series  is  simple,  that 
is  to  say,  that  each  of  the  preceding  formula3  applies  to  a  single  hydro- 
carbide.    Nevertheless,  facts  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  preceding  explanations  it  has  been  shown  how  a  number  of 
other  non-saturated  hydrocarbides  correspond  to  each  saturated  hydro- 
carbide  answering  to  the  formula  +  \  and  these  non-saturated 
hydrocarbides  ought,  according  to  their  relations  with  the  first,  to  act 
as  bi,  tri,  tetra,  ....  hexatomic  radicles. 

Let  us  consider  the  saturated  series  C"H2"  +  '  and  the  next  to  it 
the  series  C"H-",  and  for  simplicity  let  us  in  these  series  take  two 
hydrocarbides  containing  the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  such  as  the 
compounds  (OTP)  and  (C^H").  " 

It  is  clear  that  (C*H")  has  a  constitution  analogous  to  (C  H  ),  with  tJie 
slight  difference  that  two  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  absent,  and 
consequently  leave  two  centres  of  attraction  vacant.  The  following 
figures  shbw  these  relations  : 


C        JL  c 


of 


M       I       I     "TP  (!)    ®  ^.1:  !-— J  ^5     =  C^'H" 

®  ®  ®  CJ__J  L.  ■  -  ^  ^ 


r~(D  cizTininj  ®  ®  ®  -  ^ 

^    a  H  C 


The  letters  C  indicate  the  atoms  of  carbon,  H  the  hydrogen,  and  the 
Greek  letters  a  and  /3  the  free  centres  of  attraction  in  the  hydrocarbide 
(C^H®).  But  it  would  be  equally,  possible  that  the  three  atoms  of 
carbon  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  compound  (C^ff)  should 
in  the  above  graphic  representation  overlap  one  another  more  and 
should  lose  more  than  four  atomicities,  this  figure  four  only  expressing 
the  minimum  quantity  they  could  lose.  For  instance,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  body  (C^H^  might  have  the  following  form : 

C        H  C 


®  ®  ®  C  T    I     I    X)  ®  ® 


in  which  no  free  centre  of  attraction  would  be  found. 

Thus  theory  indicates  that  there  may  be  two  isomeric  hydrocarbides 
corresponding  to  thefoi-mula  (C«IT"),  one  of  which  is  saturated,  and  the 
other  derived  from  the  hydrocarbide  (CH^)  acting  asabiatomic  radicle. 
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The  reasoning  which  we  have  applied  to  the  body  (C^H^)  being 
equally  applicable  to  all  its  homologues,  we  may  say  that  while 
each  term  is  simple,  considered  with  regard  to  saturation,  in  the 
Q-.JJ2,. +  2  gei-jgg^  {I  ig  possible  that  each  term  may  be  double  in  the 
C'-H-"  series. 

J  f  the  same  reasoning  were  applied  to  the  C"H^"~^  series,  it  would  be 
found  that  three  isomers  are  possible  for  each  term  ;  one  derived  from 
the  corresponding  term  of  the  first  series  b}^  eliminating  H*,  and  which 
acts  as  a  tetratomic  radicle  ;  the  second  acting  as  a  biatomic  radicle, 
derived  from  the  corresjj ending  saturated  term  of  the  second  series ; 
and  the  third  saturated. 

For  the  fourth  series,  four  isomers  of  each  term  will  similarly  be 
found;  for  the  fifth,  five;  and  generally  for  any  series  whatever,  a 
number  of  isomers  equal  to  the  number  which  represents  the  number 
of  the  order  of  the  series,  will  be  found. 

The  general  view  of  the  liydrocarbides  classed  in  series  then 
assumes  the  form  represented  in  the  table.  In  this  table  the  atomicity 
of  radicles  is  indicated  by  dashes  or  Roman  figures,  and  the  sign  o  in- 
dicates saturation. 

The  isomers  which  arise  from  differences  of  saturation,  and  which 
are  indicated  in  this  table,  are  very  far  from  being  the  onl^^  ones 
possible ;  each  hydrocarbide,  whether  saturated  or  not,  may  have, 
isomers  of  the  same  degree  of  saturation  as  itself,  and  in  greater  number^ 
in  proportion  as  it  contains  more  carbon.  These  isomers  ai'e  owing  to 
the  atoms  of  carbon  being  capable  of  being  grouped  in  different  ways, 
in  order  to  exchange  a  certain  number  of  atomicities  among  themselves. 

If  we  take  the  hydrocarbides  (CH*),  (C'lr),  and  (C^ff),  we  shaU 
see  that  they  cannot  have  isomers.  The  first  contains  a  single  atom  of 
carbon,  and  the  other  two  contain  too  few  for  different  groupings  to 
be  produced.  Between  two  atoms  of  carbon,  which  only  exchange  one 
atomicity,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  only  be  the  grouping 

c 

(T  -  |  •  8    O  ®  (D  (D 
®  ®  ®  (i  i_) 


"When  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  increased  in  number  to  three,  tliey 
may  be  imagined  as  united  in  the  following  manner : 

C  JL  C 


(I'  I    t'~~D  (S)  (l)(JL_i    I  ~"n 

®  ®  ®  CI   I   I   n  ®  ®  ® 


in  which  one  of  the  three  atoms  loses  two  atomicities,  and  the  two 
others  one  each,  unless  tliey  overlap  each  other  more  and  give  a  hy- 
drocarbide less  hydrogenized  than  (C^H"), 
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Eut  if  the  hydrocarbide  (C'H'")  be  considered,  it  will  be  found  tbat 
it  can  have  two  isomers.  In  reality  the  condition  under  which  this 
hydrocarbide  exists  is  that  the  four  atoms  of  curbon  lose  a  total  of  six 
atomicities.    This  condition  may  be  fulfilled  in  two  different  ways  : 
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Either,  as  in  the  figure  a,  the  four  atoms  form  a  chain  in  which  the 
two  middle  atoms  each  lose  two  atomicities,  while  those  at  the 
extremities  only  lose  one. 

Or,  as  in  figure  /?,  one  atom  of  carbon  exchanges  three  atomicities 
with  three  other  atoms  of  the  same  body  which  only  themselves  ex- 
change one  each,  thence  the  two  isomeric  hydrocarbides  C''H"  and 

CH"- 
H 

For  analogous  reasons,  it  will  be  found  that  tkree  isomers  are  pos- 
sible for  the  hydrocarbide  (C'H"'),  four  for  the  hydrocarbide  (C'W*), 
and  so  on. 

Thus,  starting  from  the  atomicity  of  carbon,  we  may  deduce  what 
are  the  hydrocarbides  which  exist,  or  at  least  which  may  be  admitted 
theoretically,  and  all  these  hydrocarbides  may  be  classed  in  homologous 
series,  united  among  themselves,  and  forming  one  vast  isologous  series 
which  includes  them  all. 

If  we  now  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  properties  of  the  saturated 
hydrocarbides  of  the  different  series,  we  shaU  be  convinced  that  by 
losing  1 ,  2,  3,  .  .  .  n  atoms  of  hydrogen,  these  compounds  might  pro- 
duce mono,  bi,  tri  .  ,  .  %  atomic  radicles.  Among  these  radicles, 
those  of  uneven  atomicity  are  merely  the  non-saturated  hydrocarbides 
indicated  in  the  table.  The  radicles  of  even  atomicity  do  not  appear 
there  because  they  cannot  exist  in  a  free  state. 

I  will  suppose  that  the  monatomic  radicle  C''H•^  the  biatomic  radicle 
C■'H'^  the  triatomic  radicle  CH",  the  tetratomic  radicle  C*H",  etc., 
correspond  to  the  saturated  hj^drocarbide  CH^^ 
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Experience  has  shown  that  1  atom  of  oxygen  may  be  substituted  for 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  all  monatomic  radicles ;  that  1  atom  of  oxygen 
may  be  substituted  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  2  atoms  of  oxygen 
for  4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  in  all  biatomic  radicles;  that  1,  2,  or  3  atoms 
of  oxygen  may  be  substituted  for  2,  4,  or  6  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  all 
triatomic  radicles;  in  a  word,  that  in  any  hydrocarbon  whatever 
0  may  be  substituted  for  any  number  of  times  equal  to  the  number 
representing  the  atomicity  of  the  radicle. 

These  substitutions  do  not  alter  the  atomicity  of  the  radicle  at  all, 
this  remains  as  it  was  before.  Only,  the  radicle  becomes  more  and 
more  electro-negative  as  the  oxygen  more  completely  replaces  'the 
hydr  ogen.  The  same  saturated  hydrocarbide  may  therefore  give  rise 
to  a  great  number  of  radicles  either  oxygenated  or  not. 

For  instance,  the  following  radicles  would  correspond  to  the  hydro- 
carbide  G'W : 


QajJUQv 

C'ff'O"" 

C82703V 

Q8JJ6Q4,V 

Gm*0*'' 

Q8Q6V, 

Each  of  these  radicles  may  give  rise  to  a  number  of  compounds  which 
will  be  grouped  round  it  as  a  centre. 

Such  an  assemblage  of  compounds  has  been  called  a  group,  and  the 
radicle  round  which  they  are  arranged  is  called  the  pivot  of  the 


g,roup 


The  different  central  or  pivot  radicles  of  groups  naturally  belong  to 
the  hydrocarbide  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  which  is  called 
their  fundamental  hydrocarbide.  , 

The  aggregate  of  all  the  groups  which  collect  round  a  fundamental 
hydrocarbide  forms  what  is  called  a  heterologous  series. 

Saturated  hydrocarbides  are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  capable  of 
forming  heterologous  series.  Any  non-saturated  hydrocarbide  what- 
ever can,  in  certain  conditions,  act  as  if  it  were  saturated,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  properties  of  the  compounds  formed,  which 
are  always  of  the  same  degree  of  saturation  as  the  hydrocarbide  whence 
they  are  derived. 

The  result  is  that,  to  each  term  of  the  first  homologous  series,  there 
should  correspond,  according  to  the  principle  of  saturation,  a  sino-le 
heterologous  series,  two  to  each  term  of  the  second,  three  to  the  third 
and  so  on.  ' 

The  aggregates  of  different  heterologous  series,  the  terms  of  which 
are  isomeric,  each  with  each,  and  which  only  differ  in  their  deo-reo 
of  saturation,  constitute  scries  of  a  now  order,  which  as  yet  have 
received  no  name,  because  no  one  but  myself  has  indicated  their  possi- 
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bility.    They  may  be  called  eikologoxis  series,  from  the  Greek  word 
€i/cws,  similar. 

Thus  around  each  radicle  there  ranges  a  group  of  which  it  is  the 
pivot.  The  different  groups  united  round  the  same  fundamental  hy- 
drocarbide  constitute  a  heterologous  series.  The  different  heterologous 
series  derived  from  isomeric  fundamental  hydrocarbides  foim  an 
eilcologous  series.  The  different  eikologous  series,  all  the  terms  of  which 
are  homologous  among  themselves,  form  a  homologous  series.  Finally, 
the  whole  of  the  homologous  series  form  the  great  isologous  series 
which  comprises  all  bodies  in  organic  chemistry. 

I  say  that  the  preceding  series  contain  all  the  bodies  in  organic 
chemistry,  though  the  place  certain  compounds  ought  to  occupy  is 
still  unknown.  This  ignorance  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
compounds  have  not  their  places  in  these  series,  but  that  they  have  as 
yet  heen  too  little  studied  for  their  places  to  be  known. 

All  the  bodies  whose  serial  classification  may  be  imagined  are  far 
from  being  known.  Only  three  homologous  series  have  been  much 
studied :  that  in  which  hydrocarbides  have  the  general  formula 
C"H*"  +  *,  that  in  which  they  have  the  formula  C'TP",  and  that  in  which 
their  formula  is  C'H-""".  In  all  the  other  series  only  a  few  terms  here 
and  there  are  known ;  the  others  remain  to  be  discovered.  Moreover, 
the  classification  allows  us  to  foresee  an  immense  number  of  isomers  of 
which  very  few  are  as  yet  known,  and  which  can  only  be  discovered 
after  new  and  numerous  experiments. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  affirming  that  all  the  bodies  indicated  are 
really  possible.  In  the  deductions  which  have  sei-ved  to  establish 
their  formulai,  we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  stability  of  bodies  decreases  as  the  molecule  becomes  com- 
plicated, which  laws  would  greatly  limit  the  number  of  compounds 
that  can  be  realised.  These  laws  are  not  known  as  yet,  and  will  only 
be  so  when  numerous  discoveries  shall  have  rendered  the  series  more 
complete  than  they  are  at  present.  The  actual  classification  is  there- 
fore only  a  large  table  which  includes  formulge,  deduced  algebraically, 
of  all  organic  compounds  whether  possible  or  not.  The  knowdedge  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  stability  of  bodies  will  alone  complete  this 
classification  by  assigning  to  it  its  true  limits. 

It  is  evident  that,  starting  from  the  atomicity  of  any  body,  the  series 
of  all  its  compounds  which  are  theoretically  possible  may  be  algebrai- 
cally deduced ;  and  later,  the  series  of  its  compounds  that  are  really 
possible,  when  the  laws  governing  the  stability  of  bodies  shall  be 
known. 

I'he  elements  being  classed  in  series  according  to  their  atomicity  on 
one  side,  and  according  to  their  electric  polarity  on  the  other,  the 
whole  of  chemistry  will  constitute  an  immense  series. 

Finally,  in  all  these  series  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
being  modified  according  to  laws  which  may  be  discovered,  we  can 
foresee  a  state  of  chemistry  in  which,  without  studying  the  properties 
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of  different  bodies  in  detail,  and  knowing  only  the  number,  atomicity, 
and  electric  polarity  of  the  elements,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine 
by  simple  calculation  the  formulae,  properties,  and  mode  of  genera- 
tion of  all  compounds  possible  We  need  not  point  out  how  important 
might  be  the  results  indicated  in  this  conception. 


HYDEOCARBIDES. 

Hydroearbides  corresponding  to  the  Formula  C"H''"  +  ^.  —  This 
series  only  contains,  and  can  only  contain,  saturated  hydrocaibides. 

Natural  State,  Preparation.  1st. — Many  hydroearbides  of  this 
series  are  found  native.  The  gas  (CH*)  is  disengaged  in  marshes,  and 
Messrs.  Cahours  and  Pelouze  have  extracted  from  the  petroleums  of 
America,  by  means  of  fractional  distillation,  tlie  compounds 

G*W,  G'B.'\  CH",  G'W\  G'W,  G'W°,  G'm'',  Gm'\  G'm'\  Gm^, 

Qi4jj3o^  and  C^'^H^. 

Moreover,  according  to  these  chemists,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
parts  of  petroleum  which  boil  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  com- 
pound (C"'P1*')  also  contain  other  hydroearbides  which  are  homologues 
of  the  preceding  ones. 

2nd.  These  hydi'ocar bides  are  formed  when  acids  answering  either 
to  the  formula  (C"+ ^IP'+'O')  or  to  (C"+^ff"  +  '0')  are  submitted  to  in- 
fluences which  cause  them  to  lose  carbonic  anhydride  : 

(^Qn  +  l-Q2.  +  2Q2^  =  (CO^)  4-  (C'PP"  + 

Carbonic 
anliydride. 

(C"+'H^"+'0*)  =  2(C0^)  -I-  (C"ff''+2) 

Carbonic 
anhydride. 

Generally,  these  acids  are  heated  with  an  excess  of  alkali :  it  is,  how- 
ever, important  to  remark  that  at  the  temperature "*at  which  it  is 
necessary  to  operate,  the  carbonic  anhydride  exercises  an  oxidizing 
action  on  the  hydroearbides  formed.  Instead  of  the  saturated  bodies  of 
which  we  spoke,  products  are  generally  obtained  less  hydrogenized  in 
consequence  of  this  secondary  reaction.  Nevertheless,  marsh  gas  can 
be  readily  prepared  by  this  process  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  the 
hydrides  of  hexyl  and  octyl  by  means  of  suberic  and  sebacic  acid  : 

(C^ffKO'^)      +     (KHO)      =      (CK^O")     +  (CIP) 

Acetate  of  Potash.  Carbonate  of  Miirah  gaa. 

potasshim.  potassium. 

(OT'^IW)     -+-    2(KTI0)      =    2(CK''0^)      +  (C"H>^) 

SiO)cratcof  Potash.  Carbonate!  nC  llydridror 

polassuim.  putasshini.  he.\yl. 
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{C'°WK'0')     +    2(KH0)     =    2(CK''0«)      +  (C«H^«) 

Sebateof  Potash.  Carbonate  of  Hydride  of 

potassium.  potassium.  octyl. 

3rd.  The  same  hydrocarbides  are  obtained  by  submitting  to  the 
simultaneous  action  of  zinc  and  water  compounds  derived  from  the  cor- 
responding alcohols,  and  which  represent  the  hydrocarbide  sought  for, 
in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  iodine.  This  operation 
ought  to  take  place  in  hermetically-sealed  tubes,  and  requires  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  200°. 

2(^-^1)  +  2Zn  -f  2(H''0)       (|^"}  0^)  -f  +  2(C^H«) 

Iodide  of  Zinc.  Water.  Hydrate  of  Iodide  Hydride 

ethyl.  zinc.  of  zinc.  of  ethyl. 

Instead  of  heating  the  iodides  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles  water 
and  zinc  together,  a  combination  of  these  radicles  with  zinc  (organo- 
metallic  compounds)  may  be  first  prepared,  and  this  combination  de- 
composed by  water. 

(gg:}Zn")    +2(H}0)    =    @"|0=)    +  2(C'H.) 

Zinc  ethyl.  Water.  Hydrate  of  Hydride  of 

zinc.  ethyl. 

4th.  These  hydrocarbons  may  also  be  prepared  by  means  of  others 
containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  they,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  obtained  by  direct  synthesis  by  means  of  their  elements. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  cai'bides  of  hydrogen  (C"H^"+^)  by  means  of  the 
carbides  (C"I-F"),  these  latter  are  combined  with  bromine.  The  com- 
pound formed  (CH^'-Bi-^)  being  heated  to  275°  with  a  mixture  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  copper,  and  water,  decomposes.  The  hydrocarbide 
(C"H^")  is  partly  reconstituted  and  partly  transformed  into  the  hydro- 
carbide (C"ff"+2). 

5th.  One  of  these  hydrocarbides,  marsh  gas  (CH*),  has  been  obtained 
synthetically  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and 
hydrosulphuric  acid  on  copper  heated  to  redness.  In  this  case  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  set  free,  and  unite  in  the  nascent  state. 

6th.  Many  of  these  hydrocarbides  have  been  obtained  by  the  action 
of  red  heat  on  butyrates  and  acetates. 

7th.  These  bodies  are  formed  during  the  dry  distillation  of  boghead 
coal,  cannel  coal,  and  fatty  substances. 

8th.  By  distilling  amylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc,  M.  Wurtz 
has  obtained  the  hydride  of  amyl  (C^H'^)  and  several  of  its  homologues. 
Hydrocarbides  belonging  to  the  (C"H-"J  series  form  at  the  same  time 
in  this  reaction,  as  well  as  other  hydrocarbides  still  less  hydrogenized 
and  as  yet  imperfectly  studied. 

9th.  M.  Schiitzenberger  has  recently  discovered  that  the  hydro- 
carbide (C^H^)  (methyl  or  hydride  of  ethyl)  is  produced,  mixed  with 
carbonic  anhydride,  when  hot  acetic  acid  is  made  to  act  on  the  binoxide 
of  barium. 
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KgSSjo)  +  M  -  (Ba-jOgHtO)  +  2  (CO')  +  (cH-) 

Acetic  anhydride.  Binoxide  Acetate  of  barium.  Carbonic 

of  barium.  anhydride. 

Properties. — 1st.  All  these  carbides  of  hydrogen  are  saturated, 
which  signifies  that  none  of  them  can  unite  either  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  monatomic  radicles  in  general. 

2nd.  Submitted  to  the  influence  of  bromine  or  chlorine,  these  hydro- 
carbides  can  exchange  their  hydrogen  for  these  metalloids.  Those  of 
the  compounds  thus  formed  which  contain  a  single  atom  of  chlorine 
or  bromine,  are  capable  of  exchanging  this  atom  for  the  residue  (OH), 
and  an  alcohol  is  then  produced.  When  speaking  of  alcohols  we  shall 
see  how  this  substitution  is  effected. 

3rd.  Trichlorinated  products  appear  to  decompose  and  form  a  mono- 
basic acid  answering  to  the  formula  (C"H*"0*)  under  the  influence  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  At  least  it  has  been  proved  that  in  these 
conditions  trichlorinated  marsh  gas  (chloroform)  (CHOP)  is  trans- 
formed into  formic  acid,  and  trichlorinated  hydride  of  ethyl  into  acetic 
acid. 


ish.  Ch 

pc 

+     2  (WO^ 


Trichlorinated  Potash.  Chloride  of  Potassic  salt, 

hydrocarbide.  potassium. 


W ater. 


4th.  Nitric  acid  attacks  the  higher  terms  of  this  series,  producing 
derivatives  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrocarbide  is  partially 
replaced  by  the  group  (NO'^).  Thus,  with  the  hydride  of  capryl 
(C«H'«)  the  compound  [C''H"'(NO')]  is  obtained.  The  lower  terms  of 
the  series  do  not  undergo  any  alteration  by  nitric  acid.  But  deriva- 
tives of  these  bodies  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radicle 
(NO^)  have  been  obtained  indirectly.  These  compounds  are  called 
nitrous  derivatives,  and  the  substitution  which  gives  rise  to  them  is 
called  nitrous  substitution. 

Starting  from  the  hydrocarbide  (C''H")  which  can  have  two  isomers, 
all  the  terms  of  this  series  may  have  some  also,  and  the  number  of 
these  isomers  possible  increases  by  one  for  each  atom  of  carbon  added 
to  (C*H").  Thus  (C'lr^)  might  have  three  isomers,  (G'W)  four, 
(C^'")  five,  etc.,  all  these  isomers  being  equally  saturated. 

Nomenclature. — Several  systems  of  nomenclature  have  been  pro- 
posed for  those  hydrocarbides  actually  known :  they  were  first  sup- 
posed to  be  constituted  by  the  union  of  a  monatomic  radicle  with 
hydrogen,  and  they  were  called  hydrides  of  these  radicles. 

I'hus  marsh  gas  (CH^)  has  received  the  formula  (Cini),  and  has 
been  .designated  hydride  of  methyl ;  the  gas  (C^IF)  lias  received  the 
formula  (CH'H),  and  been  named  hydride  of  ethyl,  etc. 
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Later,  M.  Berthelot  proposed  to  take  tlieir  names  from  the  mono- 
basic acids  which  are  derived  from  them.  Marsh  gas  has  thus  become 
formene  ;  hydride  of  ethyl,  acetene,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  Messrs.  Cahours  and  Pelouze,  applying  to  these  bodies  a 
nomenclature  analogous  to  that  Gerhardt  adopted  for  the  hydrocar- 
buretted  monatomic  radicles  derived  from  them,  have  proposed  to 
deduce  their  names  from  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  they  contain. 
Marsh  gas  thus  becomes  jorotylene,  hydride  of  ethjd  deutylene,  etc. 

We  give  belovp-  the  formulae  of  those  of  these  hydrocarbides  that 
are  known,  with  the  names  corresponding  to  them  in  these  three 
nomenclatures,  the  last  of  which  seems  to  us  the  most  preferable. 


Gerhardt's  names. 


(C  ) 
(0^  H«) 
(C*  H» ) 

(C«  IP') 
(C^  H'«) 
(C'  H'") 

(C"IPO 


Hydride 

Hydride 

Ilydride 

Hydride 

Hydride 

Hydride 

Hj^dride 

Hydride 

Hydride 

Plydride 

Hydride 

Hydride 

Hydride 

Hydride 

Hydride 

Hydride 


of  methyl 
of  ethyl 
of  propyl 
of  butyl 
of  amyl 
of  hexyl 
of  heptyl 
of  octj'l 
of  nonyl 
of  decyl 
of  undecyl 
of  bidecyl  . 
of  tridecyl 
of  tetradecyl 
of  pentadecyl 
of  hextdecyl 


Bertbelot's 
names. 

formene  . 
acetene 
propionene 
butyrene  . 
valereno  . 
caproene  . 
cenanthylene 
caprylene 
pelargonene 

rutene 

laurene 

cocinene  . 

myrystene 

benene 

palmitene 


Cabours  and 
Pelouze' 8  names. 

protylene. 

deutylene. 

tritylene. 

tetrylene.. 

pentylene. 

hexylene. 

heptylene. 

octylene. 

nonylene. 

decylene. 

undecylene. 

bidecylene. 

tridecylene. 

tetradecj'lene. 

pentadecyl ene. 

hexadecylene. 


It  must  be  remarked  that  the  words  hexylene,  heptylene,  octylene, 
nonylene— which  are  proposed  by  Messrs  Cahours  and  Pelouze  to 
designate  the  bodies  (C^H^^),(C^H'«),(C''H"),(C''H'°)-are  used  by  the 
greater  number  of  chemists  to  designate  the  hydrocarbides  : 

To  avoid  this  confusion,  though  we  consider  the  names  used  by 
Messrs.  Cahours  and  Pelouze  as  excellent  in  themselves,  we  will  use 
the  names  found  in  the  first  column. 


Study  of  the  most  important  Hydkocarbides  (C"H^"+^). 

Marsh  Gas  (CIP).— This  is  produced  naturally  in  marshes  by  tlie 
putrefaction  of  organic  matters.  On  stirring  stagnant  waters,  bubbles 
are  seen  to  rise,  which  are  a  mixture  of  this  gas,  nitrogen,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  sometimes  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
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Marsh  gas  is  found  also  unhappily  in  coal-mines,  where  it  mixes 
with  the  air  and  forms  an  explosive  gas  known  as  fire-damp.  The 
explosion  takes  places  when  the  miners  approach  the  inflammable 
gas  with  a  lighted  lamp.  To  avoid  this  accident,  Davy  surrounded  the 
miner's  lamp  with  a  cylinder  of  fine  wire  gauze,  which  cools  the  flame, 
so  that  it  is  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  and  cannot  extend 
to  the  outside.  As  the  internal  explosion  extinguishes  these  lamps, 
several  platinuia  wires  are  fixed  on  the  wick.  These  wires  remain 
incandescent  all  the  time  the  miner  is  in  the  inflammable  atmosphere, 
and  give  sufiicient  light  to  direct  his  course.  As  Davy's  lamp  gives 
less  light  than  the  ordinaiy  ones,  owing  to  the  cylinder  of  metallic 
gauze,  tin  reflectors  are  placed  behind  the  flame.  Fire-damp  does  not 
generally  contain  either  defiant  gas  (C^H'')  or  oxide  of  carbon. 

Marsh  gas  also  arises  from  the  earth  in  many  localities.  Gas  springs 
are  known  which  have  burned  from  time  immemorial.  Mud  volcanoes, 
which  are  found  in  many  places,  are  a  species  of  muddy  eruption  caused 
by  this  gas. 

Marsh  gas  is  produced  at  the  same  time  as  other  carbides  of  hydrogen 
when  organic  substances  of  a  very  simple  constitution  are  heated  to 
redness.  M.  Berthelot  has  obtained  it  by  transmitting  the  vapours  of 
formic  acid  (CH^O^)  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube. 

M.  Dumas  has  made  known  a  process  by  which  this  gas  can  be 
obtained  in  an  almost  pure  state,  and  which  consists  in  heating  in  a 
retort  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  crystallized  acetate  of  sodium,  two 
parts  of  hydrate  of  potassiimi,  and  three  parts  of  powdered  quicklime. 
The  lime  is  to  moderate  the  action  of  the  potash  on  the  glass  of  the 
retort,  which  it  would  otherwise  break.  The  reaction  is  the  following 
(see  2nd  general  process). 

(CT'NaO^)      +      (KHO)      =      (CNaKO'')      -f-  (CH^) 

Acetate  of  sodium.  Potash.  Carbonate  of  Marsh  gas. 

potassium  und  sodium. 

M.  Dumas'  process  is  really  an  analytical  one ;  but  it  has  become  syn- 
thetic since  M.  Kolbe  has  obtained  the  trichloracetic  acid  by  means  of 
its  elements,  and  M.  Melsens,  acetic  acid  by  means  of  trichloracetic  acid. 

M.  Melsens  has  also  succeeded  in  preparing  marsh  gas  by  submitting 
tetrachloride  of  carbon  (CCl^),  which  M.  Kolbe  obtains  synthetically,  to 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  developed  by  means  of  water  and  the 
amalgam  of  sodium. 

(CC1<)    +     4(H|)    =     4(^',|)    +  (CTP) 

I'crchlorldc  JJydrogen.  Ilydiochloric  Murah  gaH. 

of  carbon.  uoid. 

M.  Berthelot  obtained  this  gas  by  transmitting  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  and  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  over  red-hot  cojjpcr. 
The  copper  seizes  the  sulphur,  while  the  carbon  and  hydi'ogeu  in  a 
nascent  state  react  on  each  other  and  combine.    This  reaction  i.s  very 
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complicated :  it  gives  rise  not  only  to  marsh  gas,  but  to  many  other 
bodies. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  obtain  marsh  gash  perfectly  pure,  zinc-methyl 
must  be  decomposed  by  water  (see  3rd  general  process.) 


Zinc-methyl. 


"Water. 


Hydrate  of  zinc. 


Marsh  gas. 


Marsh  gas  is  colourless  and  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  it  exercises 
no  action  on  test  paper,  and  requires  18*36  times  its  volume  of  water 
at  0°  to  dissolve  it;  its  refracting  power  is  1-504  and  its  density 
0'5576.  It  does  not  support  respiration,  but  it  is  not  poisonous. 
If  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  it  may  be  breathed 
without  danger.  It  bums  readily  with  a  dull  flame.  When  mixed 
with  air  or  oxygen  it  explodes  on  contact  with  an  ignited  body. 

When  this  gas  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  its  volume  is  doubled, 
being  converted  into  hydrogen  at  the  same  time  as  carbon  is  deposited. 
When  decomposed  by  electricity  the  same  result  is  produced. 


Marsh  gas. 


c  + 

Carbon. 


Hydrogen, 


In  this  reaction  a  small  quantity  of  oily  matter  is  also  produced. 

Chloiine  acts  very  differently  on  marsh  gas,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment.  If  a  mixture  be  made  of  four  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  two  volumes  of  marsh  gas,  no  reaction  takes  place  in 
darkness,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark  or  direct  sun- 
light a  violent  explosion  is  the  result ;  carbon  is  deposited  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  formed :  diffused  light  causes  this  reaction  only  after 
some  time. 


Marsh  gas.  Chlorine 


Hydrochloric 
■^ciil. 


+  0 

Carbon. 


If,  on  the  contrar}^  a  mixture  be  made  of  one  volume  of  marsh  gas, 
one  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  an  excess  of  chlorine,  a  liquid 
is  produced  which  contains  chloroform  and  perchloride  of  carbon. 

(Off)  +  3(c;|)  =  3(g|)  +  (oHcr) 


Marsh  gas. 
Marsh  gas. 


.01 

Chlorine, 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Chloroform. 


+  4 


CI 


CI 

Chlorine, 


Hydrochloric 
ucld. 


rercliloride 
of  carbon. 
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If  chlorine  be  made  to  react  on  an  excess  of  marsh  gas,  either  chloride 
of  methyl  or  an  isomer  of  this  body  is  formed. 

M    +   El}    =  +  (CH-Cl) 

Marsh  gas.  Chlorine.         Hydrochloric.  Chloride  of 

acid.  methyl. 

This  latter  body,  submitted  to  the  action  of  acetate  of  silver  by 
M.  Berthelot,  has  exchanged  its  chlorine  for  oxacetyl,  and  has  thus 
furnished  acetate  of  methyl  from  which  methylic  alcohol  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  saponification. 

(CH.C1)   .   (o-n^]o)   =   (A,C1)  +  (^^}0) 

Chloride  of  Acetate  of  silver.  Chloride  of  Acetate  of 


methyl.  silver 


methyl. 


r?S}0)    +    (||0)    -    (C-H-0|o)    +  (CH-}o) 

Acetate  of  methyl.  Hydrate  of  Acetate  of  Methylic 

potassium.  potassium.  alcohol. 

Under  the  simultaneous  influence  of  moisture,  chlorine,  and  sun- 
light, marsh  gas  decomposes,  giving  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonic 
anhydride  or  oxide  of  carbon. 

(CH.)    +     2(H}0)    +     4(«|})    =  +  (co-) 

Marsh  gas.  Water.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Carbonic 

acid.  anhydride. 

Bromine  attacks  this  gas  with  difficulty. 

Oxychloride  of  carbon  convei-ts  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride 
of  acetyl. 


(CH*)    +    (CO"CP)    =    (HCl)  -f. 


\c  ici  / 


Marsh  gas.  Chloride  of  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

carbonyl.  acid.  acetyl. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid,  even  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  has 
mo  action  on  marsh  gas.  It  is  the  same  with  heated  chloride  of  sulphur, 
1  perch]  oride  of  phosphoms  and  chloride  of  antimony. 

Hydride  of  Amyl  (C^H'*). — Hydride  of  amyl  is  produced  by  the  re- 
daction of  iodide  of  amyl  on  zinc  and  water  (see  3rd  general  process)  at 
aa  temperature  of  about  142°. 

2(C'H"I)    +    2Zn    -f   2(h^0)    =    (^^.]  0'^    +  (zn'T^ 

Iodide  of  amyl.  Zinc.  Water.  Hydrate  of  Iodide  of 

zinc.  zlno. 

-f-    2  (C*Hi*) 

Hydride  of  amyl. 
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Instead  of  causing  water  and  zinc  to  act  simnltaneonsly  on  the  iodide 
of  amyl,  zinc-amyl  (Zn'^C^H")^)  may  be  decomposed  by  water. 

(Zn"{gi:;)    4-    2(g}0)     =    (Z."|gg)    +  2(C.H..) 


Zinc-amyl. 


Water. 


Hydrate  of  zinc. 


Hydride  of 
amyl. 


Hydride  of  amyl  is  also  formed  at  the  same  time  as  amylene  when 
amylic  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  chloride  of  zinc.  As  the  dehydration 
of  amylic  alcohol  ought  only  to  give  amylene  or  homologues  higher 
than  this  body,  the  production  of  the  hydride  of  amyl  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  that  of  hydrocarbides  that  are  less  hydrogenized  than 
amylene  (Wurtz).  In  order  to  obtain  the  hydride  of  amyl  in  a  pure 
state,  the  product  which  passes  between  30°  and  40°  is  collected, 
treated  with  bromine,  which  seizes  the  amylene,  and  again  distilled. 
The  hydride  of  amyl,  which  boils  at  30",  is  then  easily  separated  from 
the  bromide  of  am_ylene,  which  boils  at  90°. 

Hydride  of  amyl  is  found  ready  formed  in  the  petroleums  of 
America. 

It  is  a  colourless  and  transparent  liquid,  very  volatile,  and  has  an 
agreeable  ethereal  odour;  its  density  is  0'6385  at  14° -2,  which  makes 
it  the  lightest  of  all  known  liquids.  It  boils  at  30°,  and  remains  liquid 
at  —  24° ;  its  vapour  density  has  been  foxmd  to  be  2-382. 

Hydride  of  amyl  cannot  be  mixed  with  water,  but  it  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  burns  with  a  very  bright  but  sooty  flame,  but  its  vapour  burns 
without  smoke. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  this  body,  neither  has 
fuming  nitric  acid,  nor  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

When  chlorine  is  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydride  of 
amyl,  the  monochlorinated  derivative  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
chloride  of  amyl ;  at  least  it  furnishes  amylic  alcohol  when  submitted 
to  the  action  of  acetate  of  silver,  and  the  product  of  this  reaction  is 
saponified  by  alkalies. 

The  oxychloride  of  carbon,  in  acting  on  the  vapour  of  hydride  of 
amyl,  gives  rise  to  a  double  decomposition,  the  products  of  which  are 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  capi-oyl. 


/ 


+ 


(C0"CP)   =  "(S}) 


+ 


H^  \ 


Hydride  of  amyl. 


Chloride  of 
carbonyl. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


JJ3 

l(C0Cl)7 

Chloride  of  caproyl. 


C*^ 


Hydrocarbides  corresponding  to  the  Formula  (C"H*")- — Theor} 
leads  us  to  expect  two  isomeric  carburetted  hydrogens  for  each  term  ot 
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this  series,  one  saturated  and  the  other  acting  as  a  biatomic  radicle. 
When  one  of  these  hydrocarbides,  either  saturated  or  not,  can  have 
isomers  of  the  same  degree  of  saturation  as  itself,  the  number  of  these 
possible  isomers  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  possible  isomers  of  the 
hydrocarbide  of  the  series  (C"H"'+*)  which  contains  the  same  quantity 
of  carbon. 

The  constitution  of  the  hydrocarbides  that  are  actually  known  in 
this  series  is  explained  by  admitting  that  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding series,  with  the  slight  difference  that  the  chain  they  form  is 
closed  as  shown  in  the  following  figure  : 

H 

I    I    I )  ®  (I)  ^ 


*  ®  ®  ci   I   I    n  . 

It  might  as  easily  be  admitted  that  the  chain  is  open,  and  that  these 
hydrocarbides  are  not  saturated,  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  this 
question.  The  following  figu.re  will  show  their  constitution  according 
to  this  latter  hypothesis  : 

C  ^ 

(III  nid)  ®  - 


X) 


0 

Preparationt. — 1st.  These  hydrocarbides  may  be  prepared  by  the 
reaction  of  bodies  which  readily  absorb  moisture  on  alcohols  differing 
from  them  by  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water  : 

(G'WO)     =    (ffO)    +  (C^ff) 

Alcohol.  Water.  Ethylene. 

Concentrated  si;lphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc  is  generally  used  for 
this  process.  M.  Wurtz  has  stated  that  when  amylic  alcohol  (C^H^^O) 
is  treated  with  chloride  of  zinc,  there  is  formed,  besides  amylene 
(C^H'")  which  corresponds  to  it,  a  great  number  of  homologues  higher 
in  the  series  than  this  body.  We  have  seen  that  hydride  of  amyl 
(C'^H")  and  its  homologues  are  also  obtained  in  this  reaction  at  the 
same  time  as  hydrocarbides  which  are  less  hydrogenized  than  those 
answering  to  the  formula  (G"B^").  These  are  not  knowii  in  detail.  It 
is  singular  that  this  phenomenon  is  not  observed  more  with  the 
caprylic  alcohol  (C^EP'O),  which,  though  more  complicated  than  amylic 
alcohol,  decomposes  much  more  regularly  than  this  latter,  giving  water 
and  octylene  (C'H"). 

2nd.  These  hydrocarbides  are  also  formed  when  acetates  and  buty- 
rates  are  heated  to  redness.  They  are  isolated  from  tho  products  with 
which  they  are  mixed  by  combining  them  with  bromine,  and  are  then 
separated  from  their  bromides  by  heating  these  to  275°  with  copper, 
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water,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  M.  Berthelot,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
knowledge  of  this  reaction,  has  thus  obtained  ethylene  (C*H*),  propy- 
lene (C^H«),  butylene  (G*W),  and  amylene  (C^H'"). 

3rd.  These  compounds  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphide  of  carbon  in  vapour  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  red-hot 
copper. 

4th.  One  of  these  hydrocarbides,  amylene,  may  be  produced  by 
causing  zinc-ethyl  to  react  on  the  iodide  of  allyl : 

Iodide  of  allyl.  Zinc-ethyl.;  Iodide  of  Amylene. 

zinc. 

or  the  iodide  of  ethyl  on  the  iodide  of  allyl  in  presence  of  sodium : 

Iodide  of  Iodide  of  Sodium.  Iodide  Araylene. 

ethyl.  allyl.  of  sodium. 

But  amylene  thus  obtained  is  isomeric  and  not  identical  with  ordi- 
nary amylene.    While  this  latter  answers  to  the  formula 

jj2     ^2     jj2  jj2 

C-O-C-C-C, 
artificial  amylene  appears  to  correspond  to  the  formula 

C-C-C-C-C. 

5th.  By  causing  hydriodic  acid  to  act  on  mannite,  an  iodized  body 
(hydriodate  of  hexylene)  answering  to  the  formula  (CH'^HI)  has  been 
obtained.  This  body,  when  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  furnishes 
hexylene : 

2(C''ff*HI)    +    (Ag^O)    =    2(AgI)    +    (ffO)    +  2(C«H") 

Hydriodate  of  Oxide  of  Iodide  of  Water.  Hexylene. 

hexylene.  silver.  silver. 

Butylene  (CH^)  has  been  procured  by  a  similar  process,  using  ery- 
thrite  instead  of  mannite. 

6th.  These  bodies  are  obtained  by  transmitting  the  hydrochloric 
ethers  of  corresponding  alcohols  over  lime,  heated  to  dull  redness  ; 

2(C«H"C1)    +    (CaO)    =    (Ca"CP)    +    (ffO)    +  2(0^^") 

Chloride  of  Lime.  Chloride  Water.  Amylene. 

amyl.  of  calcium. 

7th.  M.  Berthelot  has  obtained  propylene  (C^H^)  by  transmitting  a 
mixture  of  marsh  gas  and  oxide  of  carbon  through  a  red-hot  tube  : 

(CO)    +    2(OT)    =    (C^H")    -f  (H^O) 

Oxide  of  Marsh  gas.  Propylene.  Water, 

carbon. 
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8th.  Propylene  has  also  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Alexeieff  and 
BeiLstein  by  means  of  chloroform  and  zinc-ethyl : 

2(CHCP)  +   3'OT*)*Zn")    =    3(ZnC10  +  4(CTr)   +  2{GW) 

Chloroform.  Zinc-etUyl.  Chloride  of  zinc.  Piopy:cne.  Mai  sh  gas. 

9th.  Compounds  known  as  hydrates  of  tetrammoninms  which  result 
from  the  substitution  of  four  atoms  of  an  alcohol  radicle  for  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  of  the  oxide  of  ammonium,  sepaiate  by  distillation  into 
a  ternary  ammonia  and  an  hydrocarbide  (C"H*") : 

Hydrate  of  tetrethyl-  Triethylamlne.  Water.  Ethylene 

ammonium. 

When  several  different  radicles  are  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of 
the  ammonium,  the  one  containing  the  least  carbon  is  eliminated  in  the 
state  of  carburetted  hydrogen  (C"H^"). 

The  hydi-ate  of  tetramethyl-ammonium,  instead  of  giving  methy- 
lene by  distillation,  furnishes  methylie  alcohol  and  trimethylamine ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  methylene  being  unable  to  exist  in  an  isolated 
state : 

o)     =     (N(CH.y)   +  fH'|o) 

Hydrate  of  tetramcthyl-  Trimethylamine.  Metliylic 

ammonium.  alcohol. 

PROi'liRTiES.  — 1st.  The  hydrocai-bides  of  this  series  act  as  biatomic 
radicles.  They  unite  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  giving 
compounds,  which  correspond  to  the  formula3  (C"H*"CP),  (C"I-r"Br^), 
(C'H*"!*).  This  reaction  is  explained  by  admitting  that  the  hydro- 
carburetted  compound,  which  first  formed  a  closed  chain,  changes  its 
constitution  in  presence  of  the  halogen  metalloids.  These  latter  Avould 
open  the  chain. 

0        i  C        ^  Br 

CI—i  !  _.n  CD  (s)  ■  ^  Ci  -  I    I       (I)  ®  ® 

^  ®  ®  ( 8   I   i~n  ®  ®  ®  CT — i — G — n 


Clotii'd  chuin.  Open  chain. 


If,  as  we  have  seen  it  may  be  supposed,  these  hydrocarbides  formed 
an  open  non-saturated  chain,  their  union  with  chlorine  or  its  congeners 
would  consist  in  a  simple  addition. 

The  chlorinated,  brominated,  or  iodized  corapound.s,  submitted  to  the 
action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  lose  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and 
one  atom  of  their  halogen  metalloid,  a  haloid  salt  of  potassium,  and 
water  being  produced  : 

2  c 
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(C^H^B.)    +    (|}0)    =    (I.})    +    (i}0)    +  (C^H 

The  chlorinated,  brominated,  or  iodized  hydrocarbide  thus  produced 
can  in  its  turn  fix  CP,  Bi^  or  P;  then  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric, 
hvdrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid  can  be  taken  from  this  new  product  by 
means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  The  body  -^^^f^'^^^f 
still  capable  of  fixing  Br^  CP.  or  P ;  then  of  losing  (HBr),  (HCl)  or 
(HI)  •  and  by  a  succession  of  identical  reactions,  compounds  are 
obtained  which  represent  the  original  hydrocarbide,  all  the  hydrogen 
of  which  is  replaced  by  chlorine  and  its  congeners,  and  the  bichlorides, 
bibromides,  and  biniodides  of  these  latter  bodies. 

Taking  ethylene  for  example,  the  t^yo  following  groups  of  bromi- 
nated compounds  may  be  derived  from  it : 

,  ,  C^H-'  Bromide  of  ethylene     ....  C^H-tBr 

B  oSed  ethylene    '.  C^H3Br  Bromide  of  brominated  ethylene   .  O^HW 

Bibrominated  ethylene  .  OTBr^  Bromide  of  bibrommated  ethy  ene    C  H^Bh^i 

Tribrominated  ethylene  CTIBrB  Bromide  of  tnbrommated  ethylene    C  HBi  Jr 

Perbrominatod  ethylene  C^Bi-^  Bromide  of  perbrommated  ethylene  OW.Br 

With  the  homologues  of  ethylene,  two  groups  of  analogous  derivatives 

are  obtained.  ,  ,    ,        ■,  ^^     •    j.    j  -p 

The  monochlorinated  or  monobrominated  hydrocarbide,  instead _ot 
fixino-  CP  or  Br\  may  lose  the  atom  of  chlorine  or  bromine  it  contains 
in  the  state  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  and  give  rise  to  a 
carbide  of  hydrogen  of  another  series.  This  reaction  is  produced  at 
from  130°  to  150°  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
or,  what  is  better,  of  ethylate  of  sodium  : 

(C-H-B.)   +   (T}0)    =    an)  +  r  H»  +  ('^•^O 

\      •  EthvlateoE  Hromide  of  Alcohol.  Acetylene. 

Bromide  of  ethylene  and  its  homologues,  when  treated  by  acetate  of 
silver  or  acetate  of  potassium,  lose  their  bromine  and  give  rise  to  bodies 
whTch  result  from  the  replacement  of  each  alom  of  bromine  by  the 
halogen  residue  of  the  acetates  (C^ffO*).  We  shaU  presently  sec 
(btt?mic  alcohols)  how  the  formation  of  these  products  may  be 

WMes  (C'W  when  heated  to  275°  with  ^^^^i:^ 
iodide  of  potassium,  copper,  and  water,  lose  their  bromine  -^^^  ae-foim 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  which  was  present  in  ^^j^r  talst  ^  o 
tain  quantity  of  corresponding  saturated  carbide  C  H  V^jl^" 
duced  in  this  reaction.  Thus  the  bromide  of  ethylene  (C  H  Bi  )  n 
Ts  case  gives  a  mixture  of  ethylene  (C^H^  and  hydride  of  ethjl 
(C^H^. 
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2nd.  The  carburetted  hydrogens  (C"H*")  are  capable  of  uniting  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  after  longer  or  shorter  agitation  together  : 


Sulphuric  acid.  Ethylene.  Ethylsulphuric  acid. 

The  product  distilled  with  water  re-forms  sulphuric  acid,  along  with 
a  body  which  is  either  an  alcohol  or  the  isomer  of  an  alcohol. 

3rd.  With  Nordhausen  acid  they  give  sulpho-conjugate  acids  which 
are  isomers  of  the  preceding,  but  which  boiling  water  does  not  decom- 
pose with  formation  of  alcohol. 

4th.  Hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids  combine  with 
these  hydrocarbides.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver 
in  presence  of  water,  the  compounds  thus  formed  give  rise  to  two 
simultaneous  reactions.  One  portion  of  the  body  loses  its  halogen 
metalloid,  which  is  replaced  by  the  group  (HO),  forming  an  alcohol,  or 
more  generally  a  pseudo-alcohol ;  another  portion  loses  hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  and  reproduces  the  original  hydro- 
carbide  : 

1st.   2(C*H*HI)    +    Ag'O    -f    WO    =     2(AgI)    +  2(C^H«0) 

Hydriodate  Oxide  of  Water.  Iodide  of  Ordinary 

of  ethylene.  silver.  silver.  alcohol. 

2nd.      2(C''ff^HI)   +    (Ag^O)    =    2(AgI)  +    2(0"^)  +  (H^O) 

Hydriodate  of  Oxide  of  Iodide  of  Hexylene.  Water, 

hexylene.  silver.  silver. 

5th.  Hypochlorous  acid  combines  directly  with  these  hydrocarbides, 
and  gives  a  monochlorhydrin  of  glycol,  which  corresponds  to  them  : 

(^C«H>»j     +  =  (c«Hi«"|0^j 

Octylene.  Hypochlorous  Octylenic  chlorhydrin. 

acid. 

6th.  Chloride  of  sulphur  (SOP)  unites  directly  with  the  hydrocar- 
bides of  the  (C"H^")  series,  giving  rise  to  compounds  which  are  both 
chlorinated  and  sulphuretted. 

(C^H'")      +      (CPS)      =  (C^H^CPS) 

Amylene.  Chloride  New  body, 

of  sulphur. 

Nomenclature. — Those  hydrocarbides  of  this  series  which  are  known 
are  arranged  in  the  following  table  : 


Ethylene  CH* 

Propylene  C'H« 

Butylene  C^H" 

Amylene  C^H'" 

Hexylene  0°H'^ 

2  c  2 
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Heptylene   CH" 

Octylene   C« 

Nonylene   n 

Decylene   ^ 

Undecylene   C"H 


16 
18 

11TT*2 


Cetene  C'^ff' 

Cerotene  (paraffin)  C^H'^* 

Helena  


Q30JJ60 


Study  op  the  most  important  Hydrocarbides  of  the  C"H*"  Series. 

Ethylene  or  Olefiant  Gas  (C^Pr)-— This  gas  is  produced  at  the  same 
time  as  marsh  gas  and  other  bodies,  when  organic  substances  are  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation.  It  is  also  produced  by  transmitting  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon  over  red  hot  copper. 

This  body  has  been  obtained  synthetically  by  causing  nascent 
hydrogen,  disengaged  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  zinc  and  ammonia  at 
40°,  to  act  on  cuprous  acetylide. 

V  /  '  .  ,    _    Water. 


Oxide  of  cuprous 
acetyl. 


Ethylene. 


Copper. 


Ethylene  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  current  of  electricity  ;  this  is< 
a  direct  synthesis. 

The  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  preparing  pure  ethylene  consists  m 
gently  heating  alcohol  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  with  chloride  of  zinc.  The  gas  should  be  passed  through  lime- 
water  to  remove  the  acid  vapours  it  might  take  with  it,  and  through 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  fix  the  vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
As  the  mass  swells  out  greatly,  the  operation  must  be  conducted  in 
a  large  flask,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  advisable  to  place  sand 
previously  washed  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  final  reaction  is  a  dehydratatioii  of  the  alcohol. 


Alcohol. 


Etbylene. 


Water. 


It  is,  however,  probable  that  a  compound  at  first  forms  vvhich 
contains  the  elements  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  which  is  de- 
composed by  heat  producing  the  olefiant  gas.  When  chloride  of  zinc 
is  used,  the  salt  appears  to  act  simply  as  a  dehydrant. 

*  (C^'H^";  ?— Tr. 


AMYLENE. 
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A  mixture  of  four  parts  of  powdered  boracic  anhydride  and  one 
part  of  alcohol  may  be  substituted  for  the  preceding  mixtures  in  the 
preparation  of  ethylene,  but  this  process  is  less  convenient  than  the 
former. 

Olefiant  gas  is  colourless  and  tasteless,  and  has  an  ethereal  odour. 
Its  density  is  0'9784.  It  liquefies  under  the  simultaneous  action  of 
strong  pressure  and  a  cold  of  —110°  produced  by  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  solid  carbonic  anhydride  ;  it  has  not  been  solidified.  When  liquid, 
ethylene  is  transparent,  and  does  not  boil  at  —110°.  Olefiant  gas 
cannot  be  respired  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  very  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  ethylene  after  some  time.  Or- 
dinary concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also  absorbs  it  when  the  reaction  is 
assisted  by  constant  agitation.  In  this  latter  case,  ethyl-sulphuric 
acid  is  formed,  which  when  distilled  with  water  forms  alcohol. 


1st. 


Ethylene.  Sulphuric  acid.  Ethyl-sulphuric  acid. 


Ethyl-sulphuric  Water.  Sulphuric  acid.  Alcohol, 

acid. 

This  gas  is  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame.  When 
mixed  with  oxygen  or  air  it  explodes  either  by  the  electric  spark 
or  the  application  of  a  light. 

Chloride  of  sulphur  (SOP)  combines  with  olefiant  gas  and  gives  a 
compound  which  answers  to  the  formula  (C^ffSCP). 

Olefiant  gas  also  combines  with  hydracids,  forming  simple  ethers  of 
ordinaiy  alcohol. 

Ethylene.  Hydriodic  Iodide  of  ethyl, 

acid. 

When  treated  by  hypochlorous  acid  it  gives  monochlorhydrin  of 
glycol. 

(c'H^")  +  {n}^)  =  (^^i^i) 

Ethylene.  Hypochlorous  Chlorhydrin  of 

acid.  glycol. 

With  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  it  gives  the  compounds  (CTFCP) 
(C'lrBr*),  (Gm*V).  Chloride  of  ethylene  has  been  called  Dutch  liquid! 
Wo  refer  to  what  we  have  said  of  their  general  properties  for  the 
manner  in  which  these  difJerent  compounds  act  with  the  alkalies. 

Amylene  (CW). — The  best  method  of  preparing  amylene  consists 
in  leaving  a  mixture  of  amylic  alcohol  and  pounded  chloride  of  zinc  in 
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a  stoppered  flask  for  several  days.  The  salt  partly  dissolves,  and 
when  the  mixture  has  the  consistence  of  syrup  it  is  distilled.  The 
product  should  he  suhmitted  to  fractional  distillation,  because  it  not 
only  contains  amylene  and  hydride  of  amyl,  but  also  a  great  number  of 
homologues  higher  than  these  bodies.  Moreover,  the  amylene  and  the 
hydride  of  amyl  cannot  be  completely  separated  by  fractional  distillation, 
these  two  bodies  having  boiling  points  which  are  too  near  each  other. 

In  the  process  just  described,  the  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  replaced 
by  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  but  the 
results  obtained  are  not  so  good. 

In  these  two  cases  the  final  reaction  consists  in  a  dehydratation  of 
amylic  alcohol. 

rnjo)  =  (i}o)  +  (c'H») 

Amylic  alcohol.  Water.  Amylene. 

Amylene  is  also  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  the  chloride  of  amyl  with 
fused  potash. 

(C*H>'C])    +    (KHO)    =    (KCl)    +    (H'O)    +  (C=H>«) 

Chloride  of  amyl.  Potash.  Chloride  of  Water.  Amylene. 

potassimn. 

M.  Wurtz  has  succeeded  in  preparing  amylene  synthetically  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  iodide  of  allyl  with  sodium. 

(C'H*I)    +    (C^H*I)    +   2Na    =    2(NaI)    +  (G'W) 

Iodide  of  Iodide  of  Sodium.  Iodide  of  Amylene. 

ethyl.  allyl.  sodium. 

But,  as  we  stated  in  the  general  description  of  the  hydrocarbides  of 
this  series,  artificial  amylene  has  a  constitution  indicated  by  the 
formula 

H*  H 

C-C-O-C-C, 

and  is  simply  isomeric  with  the  amylene  obtained  by  means  of  amylic 
alcohol,  the  constitutional  formula  of  which  is 

H*      H*  .  H* 

C_C-C-C-C. 

Amylene  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  and  has  a  very  charac- 
teristic disagreeable  smell ;  it  boils  at  36°  according  to  Frankland,  or 
at  39°  according  to  Balard.  Its  flame  is  very  luminous  and  sooty  ;  its 
vapour  density  has  been  found  to  be  2  •  68  by  Balard,  to  be  2  •  386  by 
Frankland,  and  2-43  by  KekuM;  its  theoretical  density  being  2-4265. 

Perchloride  of  antimony  and  sulphuric  anhydride  completely  absorb 
the  vapours  of  amylene. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  amylene  on  agitation,  but  the 
hj^drocarbide  soon  separates  again  in  the  form  of  a  layer  of  oil,  but  its 
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molecule  is  then  doubled ;  it  is  no  longer  amylene,  it  is  diamylene 

Hydracids  heated  with  amylene  combine  with  it  directly.  The 
compounds  formed  are  not  simple  ethers  of  amylic  alcohol  but  isomers 
of  this  body.  When  treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  they  furnish 
not  amylic  alcohol,  but  an  isomer  of  this  alcohol,  the  pseudo-amylic 
alcohol  (see  Pseudo- alcohols),  mixed  with  the  reconstituted  amylene. 

Hypochlorous  acid  combines  with  amylene  and  transforms  it  into 
amylenic  chlorhydrin. 

(C-H..)    +    (g}0)    =  (0=H.»fc'S) 

Amyleae.  Hypochlorous  Amylenic  chlorhydrin. 

acid. 

Chloride  of  sulphur  (SCI*)  also  combines  with  amylene,  forming  a 
sulphuretted  and  chlorinated  compound. 

(c'w)  +  (§}}s)   =  (c^ff-'SCPj 

Amylene.  Chloride  of  New  body, 

sulphur. 

On  treating  amylene  by  halogen  metalloids,  and  the  products  thus 
obtained,  by  alkalies ;  then  by  treating  the  bodies  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  alkalies,  as  amylene  was  treated,  a  series  of  compounds 
will  be  formed,  derived,  some  from  amylene,  and  others  from  the 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  amylene  by  the  substitution  of  the 
halogen  metalloid  for  hydrogen. 

Thus  we  know : 

The  bromide  of  amylene  (C*H."Br^)  and  brominated  amylene 
(C'H'Br)  ;  the  bromide  of  brominated  amylene  (C'H^BrBr')  and  bibro- 
minated  amylene  (C^H^Br^). 

When  potash  in  alcoholic  solution  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
brominated  amylene,  this  loses  (HBr)  and  is  transformed  into  valerylene 
(Eeboul).  • 

(c™.)    H-    (|}0)    =    (^4)    H-    (^}0)   +  (C.H.) 

Brominated  Potasb.  Bromide  Water.  Valerylene. 

amylene.  of  potassium. 

Treated  by  acetate  of  silver,  the  bromide  of  amylene  exchanges  Br* 
for  (C^tFO*)*  and  thus  gives  an  acetate  which,  when  saponified  by 
alkalies,  gives  arayl-glycol.    (See  Glycols.) 

Hydrocarbides  answering  to  the  Formula  C"!-!*"-^ — Besides  isomers 
of  the  same  degree  of  saturation,  theory  indicates  three  isomers  for 
each  term,  but  up  to  the  present  time  only  one  is  known.  The  hydro- 
carbides  which,  while  presenting  the  composition  indicated,  would  be 
saturated  or  would  act  as  only  biatomic  radicles,  have  not  as  yet  been 
obtained.  Those  which  act  as  tetratomic  ]-adicles  are  the  only  ones 
known. 
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Preparation. — There  is  only  one  general  process  by  which  these 
hodi  es  are  prepared  ;  it  consists  in  heating  the  monohrominated  deri- 
vatives of  hydrocarbides  answering  to.  the  formula  C"IP"  with  the 
ethylate  of  sodium  at  a  temperature  of  130"  to  150°. 

(c-H'-Bv)  +     o)  =  (^'^^}o)  +  (^})  +  (c-H-') 

Ethylate  of  Alcoliol.  Bromide 

sodium.  of  sodium. 

When  these  hydrocarbides  areliquid  they  are  separated  from  the  excess 
of  alcohol  by  washing  them  with  water  in  which  they  are  insoluble 
and  the  purification  is  completed  by  distillation. 

When  gaseous  they  are  transmitted  into  an  amuioniacal  solution  of 
protochloride  of  copper;  a  precipitate  then  forms  which  contains  copper, 
and  is  very  explosive.  This  precipitate,  carefully  washed  and  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  furnishes  the  gas  in  a  pure  state. 

Those  of  these  hydrocarbides  which  are  liquid  do  not  give  rise  to  any 
reaction  in  presence  of  ammoniacal  protochloride  of  copper. 

Properties. — 1st.  When  shaken  with  concentrated  siilphuric  acid 
these  bodies  are  absorbed.  On  distilling  the  liquid  with  water,  a  pro- 
duct is  obtained  which  represents  the  original  hydrocarbide  with  a 
molecule  of  water  added.  This  product  is  an  alcohol  or  an  isomer  of 
an  alcohol.  This  action  of  sulphuric  acid  has  only  been  well  studied 
with  acetylene. 

2nd.  Treated  by  hydrobromic  andliydriodic  acids,  and  probably  also 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  these  hydrocarbides  absorb  one  or  two  molecules 
of  these  bodies.  Tlie  bihydrobromates  and  bihydriodates  produced 
have  the  same  composition  as  the  bibromides  derived  from  the  hydro- 
carbides corresponding  to  the  series  C"H^",  as  the  following  equation 
shows : 

^C'.H2'-2,2HBr)     =  (Cff'-Br^^). 

But  these  two  classes  of  bodies  are  isomeric,  not  identical. 

Bromides  of  the  hydrocarbides  Cff"  being  capable  of  transformation 
into  biatomic  alcohols,  it  is  probable  that  the  bihydrobromates  of  which 
we  speak  can  furnish  isomers  of  these  alcohols.  This  is  almost  certain, 
considering  that  M.  Wurtz  has  obtained  a  similar  result  with  the 
hydrocarbide  (CH'"),  diallyl,  which,  if  it  is  not  identical  with,  at  least 
veiy  nearly  approaches  by  its  properties  to  those  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking. 

3rd.  These  hydrocarbides  combine  either  Avith  one  or  two  molecules 
of  bromine,  giving  the  compounds  (C'TP'-'Br^)  and  (C"ff''- W),  the 
second  of  which  is  often  crystallized.  While  studying  bromides  of  this 
order  prepared  by  means  of  valerylene  (C'H'),  M.  Reboul  observed 
that  under  the  influence  of  potash  in  alcoholic  solution  the  derivative 
(C*H*Br^)  loses  first  a  molecule  of  hydrobromic  acid,  giving  the  bromides 
(C'l-FBr) ;  then  a  second  molecule  of  this  acid,  and  is  transformed  into 
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or 


a  new  hydrocarbide,  to  wliicli  he  gives  the  name  of  valylene,  and  which 
answers  to  the  formula  (CH"). 

4th.  Those  hydrocarbides  of  this  series  which  are  gaseous,  give  an 
explosive  precipitate  in  presence  either  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  am- 
moniacal  chloride  of  copper.  These  precipitates  vary  in  their  consti- 
tution according  to  the  gas  from  which  they  arise. 

With  acetylene,  they  answer  to  the  formula  (  q2jj^°2 

((C'^HCa^'')'}  ^'liich  makes  them  oxides  of  the  organo-metallic 
radicles  derived  from  vinyl  (C^ff)  by  the  substitution  of  biatomic  Ag** 
or  Cu*  for  M.  Berthelot  has  given  the  names  of  argent-acetyl  and 
cupros-acetyl  to  these  radicles. 

With  allylene,  the  cupric  precipitate  appears  to  have  a  similar 
foi-mula.  But  the  argentic  precipitate  answers  to  the  formula  (C'ffAg), 
which  makes  it  a  simple  argentic  derivative  of  allylene. 

-t.  (giti  }  O)  +  4  (H  [)  =  (i  }  O)  +  <A,  J)  ^  , 

Oxide  of  argeut-acetyl.      Hydrochloric  Water.  Cl)loride  of  Acetylene. 

acid.  silver. 

2nd.  (G'WAg)    +    (HCl)    =    (AgOl)    +  (C^H*) 

Argentic  Hydrochloric  Chloride  Allyleue. 

allylene.  acid.  of  silver. 

The  oxides  of  argent-acetyl  and  cupros-acetyl  are  true  basic  oxides, 
whence  a  whole  series  of  saline  compounds  is  derived. 

NoMEr^CLATURE. — At  present  only  four  of  these  hydrocarbides  are 
certainly  known ;  these  are  : 

Acetylene   C^H^  (Berthelot). 

Allylene   C='H*  (Sawitsch). 

Crotonylene   C'll^  (Caventou). 

Valerylene   C^H«  (Eeboul). 

A  hydrocarbide  (CH^")  recently  obtained  by  M.  Caventou  must  be 
added  to  these.    This  hydrocarbide  is  not,  as  might  be  thought,  identi- 

Q3JJ5  >  )•    The  differences  which 

exist  between  these  bodies  chiefly  affect  their  physical  properties.  Their 
chemical  properties  are  the  same :  thus  diallyl  unites  directly  with  one 
or  two  molecules  of  bromine  or  hj'driodio  acid,  like  acetylene  and  its 
homologues.* 

♦  The  following  facts,  recently  discovered  by  M.  Berthelot,  must  be  added  to  what 
has  been  said  of  the  hydrocarbides  C'-H^"  and  C-'H^''-^. 

Ist.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  is  gradually  added  to 
acetylene  (C^fP)  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  care  being  taken  to  shako  it  all  the  time, 
binoxide  of  manganese  is  deposited ;  the  liquid,  separated  by  filtering  from  this  pre- 
cipitate, contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potassium,  from  which  the  oxalic 
acid  can  bo  extracted.    This  acid  results  from  a  direct  oxidation. 

{G-IP)       +     40     =  (C2H=0^) 
Acetylene.  Oxygen.  Oxalic  acid. 

[At 
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Hydrocarbides  Corresponding  to  the  Formula  C'H^""''.  —  Inde- 
pendently of  isomers  of  the  same  degree  of  saturation,  four  isomers 
ought  to  be  found  corresponding  to  each  term  of  this  series ;  one  of 
these  being  saturated,  a  second  biatomic,  a  third  tetratomic,  and  a 
fourth,  hexatomic.  In  reality,  we  know  the  essence  of  turpentine  and 
its  isomers,  which  form  tetratomic  radicles,  and  among  which  perhaps 
biatomic  radicles  may  also  be  found.  Moreover,  valylene  (C^H^j, 
recently  discovered  by  M.  Reboul,  and  which  we  mentioned  Avhen 
speaking  of  the  hydrocarbides  of  the  preceding  series,  is  hexatomic. 

In  this  series,  the  essence  of  turpentine  and  its  isomers  alone  being 
well  known,  we  will  only  speak  of  them. 

Essence  of  Turpentine. — A  hydrocarbide,  the  formula  of  which  is 
(C'll^^),  is  extracted  from  the  Pinus  viaritivia,  and  from  the  Pinus 
australis  of  the  southern  states  of  America.    The  hydrocarbides  from 


At  the  same  time  fonnlc  acid  and  carbonic  anliydride  are  formed,  and  these  may 
be  regarded  as  j^roduced  by  the  transformation  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  nascent  state : 

(C^H^O^)     =     (CH202)      +  (C02) 

Oxalic  acid.  Formic  acid.  Carbonic 

anhydride. 

Allylene  (C^H''),  a  homologue  of  acetylene,  also  possesses  the  property  of  giving 
rise  to  a  corresponding  acid,  malonic  acid,  by  simply  fixing  oxygen,  under  the  influence 
of  permanganate  of  potassium,  in  the  cold  : 

(CW)  +  40  =  (C^H^OO 
Allylene.  Oxygen.  Malonic  acid. 

This  fixing  of  oxygen  causes  at  the  same  time  tlie  formation  of  acetic  acid  and  car- 
bonic anhydride,  that  is  to  say,  products  of  the  decomposition  of  malonic  acid  : 

(C3H'«0'')     =     (C2H''02)     +  (C02) 

Malonic  acid.  Acetic  acid.  Carbonic 

anhydride. 

These  latter  reactions  are,  however,  less  clear  than  the  preceding  ones.  In  fact,  it 
is  always  observed  that  oxalic  acid  and  its  products  of  decomposition,  formic  acid  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  are  also  formed.  It  is  probable  that  the  oxalic  acid  results  from 
the  oxidation  of  acetic  acid  in  the  nascent  state : 

(C^H-'O^)     -f     30     =     (H^O)     +  icm^o*) 

Acetic  acid.  Oxygen.  Water.  Oxalic  acid. 

2nd.  The  oxidation  of  ethylene  (C^H-*),  under  the  influence  of  permanganate  of 
potassium,  is  almost  as  easy  as  tliat  of  acetylene.  M.  Berthelot  has  seen  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  formic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride  discovered  by  M.  Truchot  in  the 
products  of  this  oxidation,  there  is  produced  oxalic  acid,  the  formation  of  which 
represents  the  fundamental  reaction : 

(C2H4)     +     50     =     (WO)     +  (_<JU"0') 
Ethylene.  Oxygen.  Water.  Oxalic  acid. 

Propylene  also  gives  an  analogous  reaction  to  that  of  allylene ; 

(0^H6)     +     50     =     (H^O)     +  (C^H^O^) 
Propylene.  Oxygen.  Water.  Malonic  acid. 

Malonic  acid  is  accompanied  by  secondary  products,  such  as  oxalic,  formic,  and 
acetic  acids,  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Amylene  also  appears  to  undergo  the  same  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  the 
permanganate  of  potassium,  and  is  transformed  into  water  and  pyrotartaric  acid. 
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these  two  sources  are  not  identical ;  the  former,  known  as  Frencli  turpen- 
tine, is  levogyrate,  while  that  from  America,  called  English  turpentine, 
is  dextrogyrate.    These  essences  only  differ  in  this  particular  property. 

A  great  number  of  vegetables  contain  essences  that  are  isomers  or 
polymers  of  essence  of  tui-pentine :  those  which  have  the  formula 
C^^H^®  are  so  easily  confounded  with  essence  of  turpentine  by  their 
chemical  properties,  and  those  answering  to  a  multiple  formula  have  so 
many  relations  with  tbe  polymers  that  are  obtained  by  modifying  this 
latter,  that  the  study  of  this  body  is  the  study  of  all  these  hydro- 
carbides,  which  scarcely  differ  except  by  their  physical  characters. 

Properties. — 1st.  Essence  of  turpentine,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
absorbs  oxygen  which  acquires  the  properties  of  ozone;  then  this 
oxygen  enters  into  combination  with  the  essence,  and  resinous  products 
are  fonned.  The  action  of  strong  oxidizing  agents  transforms  this 
hydrocarbide  into  certain  acids  which  are  only  slightly  known. 

2nd.  When  essence  of  turpentine  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
temperature  of  from  200°  to  250°,  it  undergoes  a  transformation.  After- 
wards, on  distillation,  two  bodies  may  be  separated  from  it;  one  boils 
at  176°  to  178°,  and  is  levogyrate ;  it  is  called  isoterebenthene  or  austra- 
pyrolene :  the  other  is  volatile  above  360°,  and  is  also  levogyrate; 
it  is  known  as  metaterebenthene  or  dipyrolene.  The  formula  of  the 
first  of  these  hydrocarbides  is  (C^^H"),  like  the  essence  from  which 
it  is  derived ;  that  of  the  second  is  (C^^H"^). 

3rd.  Treated  by  fluoride  of  boron  or  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
essence  of  turpentine  is  transformed  into  two  inactive  hydrocarbides ; 
one,  volatile  at  160°  like  the  essence  whence  it  is  derived  has  its  for- 
mula (C"H^^),  and  has  received  the  name  of  terebene ;  the  other,  vola- 
tile at  a  very  high  temperature,  answers  to  the  formula  (C^"H'^),  and  is 
known  as  colophene  or  diterebene. 

4th.  On  causing  stearate  of  sodium  to  act  at  200°  on  a  solid  com- 
pound of  hydrochloric  acid  and  essence  of  turpentine,  which  we  shall 
presently  study  under  the  name  of  monohydrochlorate  of  turpentine, 
the  carbide  which  has  for  formula  (C^^H")  is  re-formed.  This  body  has 
received  the  name  of  camphene  ;  it  is  crystallized,  and  is  levogyrate  or 
dextrogyrate  according  as  it  is  derived  from  French  or  English  turpen- 
tine. On  substituting  acetate  for  stearate  of  sodium  in  its  preparation, 
the  same  hydrocarbide  is  obtained,  but  it  is  then  inactive. 

Camphene,  when  submitted  to  the  catalytic  action  of  platinum  black, 
appears  to  oxidize  ;  in  this  case  it  is  probable  that  laurel  camphor  may 
be  formed  : 

Catnphene.  Oxygen.  Laurel  camphor, 

5th.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  essence  of 
turpentine  in  several  proportions.  When  a  gaseous  current  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  made  to  act  on  it,  a  product  is  obtained  which  has  for 
formula  (C"'H"'HC1)  :  it  is  the  monochlorhydrate  of  turpentine  :  if,  on 
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the  contrary,  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  be 
made  to  act  on  the  essence,  and  the  action  be  continued  for  several 
weeks,  crystals  are  deposited  which  have  for  formula  (C'W  2HC1) 
and  which  are  called  dichlorhydrate  of  terpilene.  This  dichloriiydrate 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  gaseous  acid,  by  substituting  the 
essence  of  lemon  for  its  isomer  the  essence  of  turpentine ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  called  dichlorhydrate  of  citrene. 

On  causing  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  on  terebene,  a  body  is  obtained 
which  answers  to  the  formula  [(C"H''=)^HC1]  =  (C'^ff  ^HCl)  ;  it  is  the 
subchlorhydrate  of  essence  of  turpentine  or  hydrochlorate  'of  ditere- 
bene. 

When  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  directed  through  a  solution 
of  essence  of  turpentine  in  acetic  acid,  a  hydrochlorate  is  obtained 
which  is  called  intermediate  hydrochlorate  or  hydrochlorate  of  dipy- 
rolene:  this  body  has  the  formula  (C^"H'^3HC1). 

6th.  Hydrobromic  and  liydiiodic  acids  give  rise  to  the  same  deriva- 
tives as  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  biniodhydrate  is  obtained  by  a 
different  process  (see  11th). 

7th.  When  preparing  mono-  and  dichlorhjdrates,  mono-  and  dibrom- 
hydrates,  and  the  mon-iodhydrate  of  essence  of  turpentine,  two  isomers 
of  each  of  these  bodies  are  always  obtained,  one  liquid,  and  the  other 
solid  and  crystallized.  The  crystallized  monochlorliydrate  has  been 
improperly  called  artificial  camphor,  and  the  crystallized  dichlorhy- 
drate, camphor  of  lemon. 

^  8th.  When  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and  essence  of  turpen- 
tine is  left  for  several  months  exposed  to  the  air,  a  crystallized  hydrate 
is  deposited  which  has  the  formula  (Cm'\2W0,-^  aq.),  and  which  is 
called  terpine.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  terpine  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization.  The  mother-liquors,  from  which  terpine  is  depo- 
sited, contain  a  liquid  isomer  of  this  body. 

9th.  When  the  preceding  mixture  is  left  for  several  months  in  a 
hermetically-sealed  vessel,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  frequently 
shaken  during  this  time,  a  liquid  monochlorhydrate,  answerine;  to  the 
formula  (C'«H>«,H^O),  is  produced. 

10th.  Terpine,  under  the  influence  of  a  small  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  transformed  into  another  hydrate  which  has  received 
the  name  of  terpinol,  the  formula  of  which  is  (C'°W\WO).  This  com- 
pound is  however  obtained  more  readily  by  causing  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  to  react  on  the  dichlorhydrate  of  citrene,  or  acetate 
of  silver  on  the  dibromhydrate  :  the  reaction  in  this  latter  case  appears 
to  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation  : 

2(C"'H"BrO    +    4(OTAgO^)    =    4(AgBr)    -f    2  (C^H^O^) 

Dibrombydiate  of  Acetate  of  sUver.  Bromide  of  Acetic  acid, 

citrene.  gUv„_ 


(?h'o}o)      +      (C^'K^'O^  (^Oppenheim.) 


+ 

Acetic  anhydride.  Terpinol. 
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nth.  Tei"pine,  wlieu  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  chloride,  bro- 
:inide,  or  iodide  of  phosphorus,  gives  rise   to  the  dichlorhydrato 
dibromhydrate,  or  biniodhydrate  of  citrene.    The  latter  body  has  only 
Ibeen  obtained  in  this  manner. 

12th.  Terpine,  "when  heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  can,  when  the 
!  temperature  is  carefully  regulated,  give  rise  to  a  double  decomposition, 
i  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  its  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
1  the  radicle  acetyl  (CH'O).    The  body  thus  produced  is  allied  to  those 

•  which  we  shall  study  presently  under  the  name  of  compound  ethers  in 
ithe  chapter  devoted  to  alcohols;  it  shows  ihe  alcoholic  nature  of  ter- 
^pine.  Its  formula  is  (C^*'H"(C-n^O)0^),  and  is  formed  according  to  the 
( equation : 

Terpine.  Acetic  anhydride.  Acetic  acid.  Monacetic  terpine. 

Epitome  of  the  Theory  of  the  Derivatives  of  the  Essknce  of  Tur- 
iPENTiKE. — The  hydrocarbide  (C'ff  ^)  is  tetratomic,  and  can  therefore 
unite  with  four  monatomic  atoms,  that  is  to  say,  with  two  mole- 
cules of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acids  ;  thence  the 
dichlorhydrate,  the  dibromhydrate,  and  the  biniodhydrate  :  but  it  can 
;also  unite  with  only  a  single  molecule  of  these  acids,  that  is  to  say, 
with  two  monatomic  atoms;  thence  the  monochlorhj'-drate,  monobrom- 
)  hydrate,  and  mon-iodhydrate. 

On  being  doubled,  the  tetratomic  radicle  (C'^H^^),  like  all  polyatomic 
1  radicles,  loses  one  part  of  its  capacity  for  saturation,  and  the  hy- 
'  drocarbide  (C*°ff    which  is  hexatomic,  is  formed.    This  hydrocarbide 
is  the  radicle  of  the  intermediate  hydrochlorate  and  hj^drobromate 

(C*^ff',8HCl)  

As  an  hexatomic  hydrocarbide  (C'"!!*^)  ought  to  be  able  to  produce 
non-saturated  compounds  with  four  or  two  monatomic  atoms.    The  com- 
pounds with  four  monatomic  radicles  are  still  unknown.    Those  which 
contain  only  two  of  these  radicles  are  known ;  they  are  the  subchlor- 
i  hydrate,  the  subbromhydrate,  and  the  subiodhydrate  (C^TL^^HCl)  ,  .  .  . 

If  in  the  diiferent  hydrochlorates  each  atom  of  chlorine  be  replaced 
Iby  the  residue  HO,  we  shall  have  the  formulee  of  the  ditferent  hydrates 
we  have  mentioned  ;  the  formula  of  an  unknown  hydrate,  which  would 
iCOiTespond  to  the  intermediate  hydrochlorate,  will  also  bo  obtained. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  the  different  derivatives  of  essence  of 
tturpentine,  according  to  the  preceding  theory.    The  bodies  which 

•  exist  in  solid  and  liquid  modifications  have  been  indicated  by  the 
(Greek  letters  a  and  /3,  which  are  j)laced  after  their  formulas. 
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HYDROCARBIDES  (C^°H")^,  a/3 


HYDROCAEBIDES  (C^^H'^" 


Non-saturated 
Compounds. 


Saturated 
Compounds. 


(C"H"C1),  a/3 

Monochlorbydrate. 

^QiogiTBr),  a/B 
Monobromhydrate. 

(C^°H"I),  a/3 
Moniodhydrate. 

Monohydrate. 


(C^ff'CP),  ayS 
Dichlorhydrate. 

(C'°Hi^BrO,  a^ 
Dibromhydrate. 

Di-iodliydrate. 

^Q,0JJ20Q2^)^  a;S 

Dihydrate  (terpine). 

(C'''H"(C'H^O)0') 

Monacetic  terplne. 


Non-saturated 
Compounds. 


Subchlorhydrate. 
Subbrorahydrate. 
Subiodhydrale. 
Terpinol. 


Saturated 
Compounds. 


(C'°H-^'C1) 

Intermediate  chlorhydrate. 

Intermediate  bromhydrate. 

Intermediate  hydrate 
(unknown). 


Essences  Isomeric  with  Essence  of  Turpentine. — The  essences  of 
athamanta,  bergamotte,  borneo,  camphor,  birch,  camomile,  caoutchouc, 
caraway,  lemon,  coriander,  elemi,  gaultheria,  juniper,  cloves,  gamboge, 
hops,  laurel,  orange,  parsley,  pepper,  savine,  Tolu,  thyme,  valerian, 
and  others,  like  essence  of  turpentine,  have  the  formula  (C'H").* 

The  essences  of  cubebs  and  copaiba  appear  to  have  their  formula  a 
multiple  of  this,  probably  {Cm''). 

Hydrocarbides  which  have  the  Formula  C*'ff""^ — In  this  series, 
and  without  speaking  of  isomers  of  the  same  atomicity,  theory  leads 
us  to  anticipate  for  each  term  the  existence  of  five  isomeric  hydro- 
carbides  differing  in  their  atomicity,  which  may  vary  from  0  to  8.  The 
homologous  series  comprising  all  the  bodies  which  are  classed  among 
these  hydrocarbides  has  received  the  name  of  the  aromatic  series, 
because  it  comprises  bodies  which  have  an  agreeable  odour,  like 
essence  of  bitter  almonds,  benzoic  acid,  essence  of  cumin,  etc. 

Preparation. — The  hydrocarbides  of  this  series  are  prepared  by 
causing  lime  to  act  at  red  heat  on  monatomic  acids,  from  which  they 
differ  by  (CO''),  or  on  biatomic  acids  from  which  they  differ  by  (C*0'). 

(C^PFO^)      +      (CaO)      =      (CaCOO      +  (C^H") 


Benzoic  acid. 


Lime. 


Carbonate 
of  calcium. 


Benzine. 


*  We  have  seen  that  essence  of  turpentine  may  be  transformed  into  several 
isomers,  one  of  which,  camphene  (OioH'")  is  crystalUzed,  and  is  capable  of  giving, 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  monochlorbydrate  (Ci»Hi6,HCl),  and  never  the  dicblorate 
(C'^H  6,2HC1).  This  camphene  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  monocblorliydrate  decom- 
posed by  soap.  MM.  Lauth  and  Oppenheim  have  shown  that  aniline  also  decomposes 
the  monochlorbydrate,  producing  camphene.  The  same  chemists  have  likewise  dis- 
covered that  aniline  also  decomposes  the  dichlorhydrate.  There  is  then  produced  a 
liquid  isomeric  with  essence  of  turpentine,  terpilene  (Ci°Hi«),  which,  under  the  m- 
fluence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  always  gives  the  dichlorhydrate,  and  never  the  mono- 
chlorbydrate. M.  Bertbelot  bad  obtained  terpilene  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  the 
dichlorhydi-ate  of  turpentine.  But  the  method  discovered  by  MM.  Lauth  and 
Oppenheim  is  more  convenient,  and  gives  better  results. 
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(CffO')      +     2(CaO)      -      2(CaC0'')      +  (CW) 

Piltalic  acid.  Lime.  Carbonate  of  Benzine. 

calcium. 

This  mode  of  preparation  is  the  same  as  oue  we  gave  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  marsh  gas  and  its  homologues. 

2nd.  These  hydrocarbides  can  be  prepared  by  submitting  the  corre- 
sponding alcohols  to  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 
This  process  has  only  been  tried  for  toluene  and  (;ymene. 

d(cm'oj  +  (h}o)  =  (c'ffKO^)  +  2(ot'')  +  2(W0^ 

Benzylic  Potasb.  Benzoate  of  Toluene.  Water, 

alcohol.  potassium. 

3rd.  A  hydrocarbide  of  this  series  has  been  obtained  by  the  dehy- 
draMon  of  camphor  by  means  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride : 

(C^oH^O)     =     (ffO)     4-  (cm'*) 

Laurel  camphor.  AVater.  Cymene  (cymol). 

The  same  hydrocarbide,  or  at  least  an  isomer,  is  found  in  a  natural 
product,  the  essence  of  cumin. 

4th.  These  different  hydrocarbides  exist  in  the  oils  which  arise  from 
the  distillation  of  pit-coal,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  separated  from 
wood-spirit  on  treating  the  crude  product  with  water. 

5th.  According  to  M.  Eiche,  benzine  is  obtained  by  submitting 
chloride  of  phenyl  to  the  action  of  sodium  : 

2(C-H.C1)    +  =    2  (^^4)    +    (C.H«)    +  (cm-) 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  Chloride  of  Benzine.  Phenylene. 

phenyl.  sodium. 

It  is  probable  that  the  homologues  of  chloride  of  phenyl,  if  treated 
by  sodium,  would  furnish  the  homologues  of  benzine  by  an  analogous 
reaction. 

6th.  Messrs.  Fittig  and  Tollens  have  recently  obtained  the  homo- 
logues of  benzine,  etc.,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  brominated  benzine  and 
bromide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl,  with  sodium. 

(c.H'Br)    +    (CH-Br)    +    ^a}    =  +  (<^'H') 

Brominated  Bromide  of  Sodium.  Bromide  of  Toluene, 

benzine.  methyl.  sodium. 

Pi'.OPKRTiKs.  Only  benzine  and  toluene  have  been  carefully  studied. 

These  hydrocarbides  have  different  properties,  and  require  to  be 
examined  separately. 

1st.  Benzine  boils  at  82°,  and  is  solidified  at  —5°.  Itisahexa- 
tomic  radicle,  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  2,  4,  or  6  atoms  of 
chlorine  or  bromine.  The  products  of  this  combination  in  presence  of 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  lose  half  their  chlorine  or  bromine  in  the 
state  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid. 
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Benzine  does  not  combine  with  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic  acids  ;  the 
experiment  has  not  been  tried  with  hydrobromic  acid,  but  the  result 
would  doubtless  be  the  same. 

Submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  benzine  exchanges  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  for  one  atom  of  hyponitride.  The  product  formed  has 
received  the  name  of  nitro-benzine  : 

(C'H")     +     (NHOO      =      (H^O)     +  (C«H»(NO^)) 

Benzine.  Nilric  acid.  "Water.  Nitrobeuzine. 

2nd.  Toluene  boils  at  111",  and  has  not  as  yet  been  solidified.  It 
•never  combines  directly  either  with  chlorine  or  bromine  ;  in  presence 
>  of  these  metalloids  it  only  gives  rise  to  phenomena  of  substitution. 
^JSfeither  does  it  combine  with  hydracids. 

t  /  3rd.  Monochlorinated  toluene  (CH^Cl)  is  identical  with  the  chlo- 
'"^icle  of  benzyl  (see  Alcohol).  M.  Cannizzaro  has  ishown  that,  under 
'^HYlq  influence  of  acetate  of  silver,  this  body  exchanges  CI  for  (G^WO^), 

and  furnishes  a  product  which  gives  bonzilic  alcohol  when  saponified 

by  potash. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Beilstein  has  recently  shown  that  there  exists  a 
second  monochlorinated  toluene  (CTFCl),  difi'ering  from  the  chloride  of 
benzyl,  and  in  which  the  chlorine  is  replaced  with  difficulty.  Kekule 
explains  this  fact  by  considering  toluene  as  methyl-benzine,  and  by 
admitting  that  in  the  chloride  of  benzyl  the  substitution  affects  the 
methyl  group,  while  in  monochlorinated  toluene  it  affects  the  phenyl 
group.    The  formula3  of  these  bodies  then  are : 

(C^ff.CffCl)  (C«H^Cl.Cff) 

Chloride  of  benzyl.  Monochlorinated  toluene. 

4th.  Bichloriuated  toluene,  heated  with  mercuric  oxide,  gives  benzoic 
aldehyd  : 

(CTI^CP)     +     (Hgo)     =     (CTI'O)     +  (Hg"{c}) 

Biclilorinated  Oxide  of  B.-nzoic  diloHde° 

toluene.  inercuiy.  aldehyd.  clilonde. 

It  is  nevertheless  not  identical,  as  my  experiments  have  shown,  with 
a  chloride  of  the  same  composition  which  is  obtained  by  causing  ben- 
zoic aldehyd  to  act  on  the  perchloride  of  iDhosphorus. 

It  is  conceived  that  three  bichloriuated  toluenes  may  exist,  the 
formulas  of  which  would  be 

(CffOHCP),  (C«IPCPOff ),  and  (CirClCH^Cl). 

The  first  of  these  fonnuhe  is  that  of  chlorobenzol  and  the  last  that  of 
bichlorinated  toluene  which  is  known.  _ 

6th.  When  trichlorinated  toluene  is  submitted  to  the  action  ot 
alkalies  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  exchanges  2C1  for  0,  and  CI  for  (OH), 
and  gives  chloride  of  potassium,  benzoic  acid,  and  water  (Naquet)  : 
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Trichlorinated  Potash.  Chloride  of  Benzoic  acid.  Water, 

toluene.  potassium. 

The  number  of  possible  trichlorinated  toluenes  is  four  : 

(C'ffCCP),  (C^ffClCHCP),  (CffCFCH^Cl),  and  (C^ffCPCH") 

6th.  Submitted  to  the  influence  of  nitric  acid,  toluene  is  converted 
into  nitro-toluene  : 

(Cmo)     +     (NHO^)     =      (OT^(NO^))     +  (H^O) 


Toluene.  Nitric  acid.  Nitro-loluene.  Wntei-. 

Nomenclature. — In  this  series  the  following  are  actually  known  : 

Benzine   C°H® 

Toluene   C'W 

Xylene  and  an  isomer  of  this  body,  ethyl-benzine  Cff " 

Cumene   C°H'^ 

Cymene   C'^H" 

Amyl-benzine   C"H^^ 


Several  hydrocai'bides  which  appear  very  different  have  been  in- 
cluded under  the  names  of  ciimene  and  cymene,  but  they  have  been 
very  little  studied.  It  is  known  that  by  causing  dehydrating  agents  to 
act  on  acetone,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  has  been  recognized  as 
isomeric  with  cumene,  and  which  is  called  mesitylene.  Besides  these 
six  laydrocarbides,  there  exists  a  seventh  according  to  M.  Carius ;  its 
foitnula  would  be  (C^H''),  and  M.  Carius  proposes  calling  it  pentene. 

Constitution  of  the  Hydrocarbides  having  the  general  Formula 
C"!!^""^. — Recent  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Fittig  and  Tollens  have 
shown  that  all  the  known  hydrocarbides  of  this  series  are  derived 
directly  from  benzine  (CH*)  by  the  substitution  of  ethyl,  methyl,  or 
amyl  for  the  hydrogen  of  this  body.  Thus  toluene  is  methylated 
benzine.  It  is  supposed  that  according  as  sevei-al  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen are  replaced  in  benzine  by  methjd,  or  one  single  atom  of 
hydrogen  by  alcoholic  radicles  containing  more  carbon  than  methyl, 
.iwomerrc  hydrocarbides  may  be  obtained.  In  fact,  ethyl-benzine 
(CItFC-H'^),  obtained  by  causing  sodium  to  act  on  a  mixture  of  bro- 
minated  benzine  and  bromide  of  ethyl,  differs  from  the  natural  xylene 
(C'H'")  which  Messrs.  Fittig  and  Tollens  have  prepared  by  heating 
Bodium  with  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  methyl  and  monobrominated 
toluene. 

In  order  to  understand  the  constitution  of  the  aromatic  hydio- 
carbides,  that  of  benzine  must  therefore  first  be  determined. 

M.  K<5kul6,  in  a  recent  theory  on  phenols,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently,  admits  that  benzine  represents  a  closed  chain,  composed  of 
six  atoms  of  carbon,  each  of  which  would  be  joined  to  one  of  its  neigh- 
bours by  two  affinities,  and  to  the  other  by  one.    Thus  a  free  affinity 
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would  remain  on  each  atom,  the  group  C  would  be  hexatomic,  and 
benzine  (G"IP)  would  be  saturated.  Sometimes  the  chain  might  open, 
and  the  group  C  would  become  octoatomic ;  the  open  and  closed  chain 
would  be  thus  represented  : 


CL 


'  I     1  )  .  CT    1     i  IT)  .  CEL-J  ^=LLl^1- 

CT-  ill)  .  C  I     I     1    "D  •  CJ  « — J — -L) 

hexatomic  (closed  chain). 


1  I 


 F)  .  (I     I     I     T)  •  Ci  j  -i  L)  •  • 

f  I   I   I   I )  .  fi   I   I   n  .  ci__i   I  o 

C  Octoatonilc  (open  chain). 

M.  Kekule  has  observed,  that  on  acting  on  aromatic  compounds, 
whose  constitution  cannot  be  doubted,  oxidizing  bodies  replace  each 
lateral  chain  by  the  group  (CO'H),  giving  acids  the  basicity  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  lateral  chains  which  the  ongmal  compound 
contained ;  he  thence  deduced  a  method  of  determining  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  bodies  when  it  is  not  known.    Thus  ciimene  {C^IV)  is 
reduced  by  oxidation  into  benzoic  acid,  which  is  monobasic.  Cumene, 
therefore,  contains  a  single  lateral  chain,  and  its  formula  is  (C'I-F,C'H')- 
Cymene  (C'"li")  by  slow  oxidation  gives  toluic  acid  (OTPO^),  which 
is  monobasic,  and  by  a  more  active  oxidation  it  gives  terephthalic  acid 
(C^irO*),  which  is  biatomic  and  bibasic.    Cymene,  therefore,  like 
toluic  acid,  contains  two  lateral  chains,  and  the  formula  of  the  first  of 

these  bodies  is  (c^H^j^sfp).  -tliat  of  the  second  being  (^C^H*|  (-i^^g;) • 

The  formula  of  terephthalic  acid  is  [^^^^*\QQi^J- 

M.  Kekule  founds  his  opinion  on  several  important  arguments,  the 
first  of  which  is  that  benzine  has  not  any  inferior  homologues.  In 
fact,  if  benzine  has  the  constitution  supposed,  it  cannot  have  any 
houiologues,  for  when  an  atom  of  carbon  is  taken  from  it  the  group  C" 
is  obtahied,  which  group  would  have  the  same  atomicity  as  the  C 
group,  and  would  consequently  give  the  hydrocarbides  (C^H')  or 
(C^ff),  according  to  whether  the  chain  was  open  or  closed,  which 
hydrocarbides  would  not  be  homologues  of  benzine ;   moreover,  M. 
Kekule  remarks,  that  almost  all  the  most  complicated  aromatic  com- 
pounds may  be  finaUy  reduced  into  benzine ;  which  fact,  with  the 
syntheses  of  Messrs.  Fittig  and  Tollens,  shows  that  benzine  is  the 
pivot  of  all  these  compounds.    Thus  if  the  grouping  which  constitutes 
benzine  remains,  so  to  speak,  intact  in  all  these  compounds,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  carbon  is  there  grouped  differently  to  what  it  is  m  the 
molecules  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl,  which  are  added  to  this  group  to 
form  more  complicated  bodies. 

Lastly,  M.-  Kekule's   hypothesis   explains   some   very  important 
isomerisms,  which  previously  could  not  be  accounted  for. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  fact  of  which  this  theory  does  not  take 
benzine  can  fix  G  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  give 
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the  compounds  (CffCP)  and  (C^H^Br")  ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  hexatomic  group  is  transformed,  under  the  influence 
of  chlorine  or  bromine,  into  a  dodecatomic  group  (CH'^),  where  the 
atoms  will  be  grouped  as  in  the  series  CH^".  This  hypothesis  is  not 
so  simple  as  that  which  considers  benzine  as  a  hexatomic  radicle,  con- 
taining the  dodecatomic  group  C  half  saturated. 

A  second  fact  of  which  the  theory  of  M.  Kekule  does  not  take  notice, 
is  the  existence  of  pentene  (C^H*),  supposing  that  this  group  really 
exists,  which  is  as  yet  doubtful. 

In  o)der  to  smooth  this  difiBculty,  M.  Wurtz  has  proposed  to  replace 
benzine  by  pentene  as  the  pivot  of  the  aromatic  compounds.  Benzine 
wonld  then  be  methyl-pentene  (C^H^CH^),  etc.  We  might  thus  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  in  aromatic  compounds  the  substitution  of  the 
group  (NO^)  for  H  never  affects  more  than  3  atoms.  This  substitution 
would  in  reality  affect  the  group  (C^ff ),  which  has  only  3H.  Unfor- 
tunately the  theory  thus  modified  would  not  take  into  account  either 
the  oxidation  of  aromatic  substances  or  the  properties  of  benzine,  which 
are  so  different  from  those  of  its  higher  homologues. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  two  parallel  series,  one  having  pentene  (C^H*) 
for  pivot,  the  other  benzine  (C^H**).  In  this  case  the  benzine  known 
would  not  be  methyl-pentene,  and  this  latter  body,  isomeric  with  it, 
would  remain  to  be  discovered. 

However  it  may  be,  M.  Kekule's  theory  cannot,  as  yet,  be  accepted 
as  certain ;  it  requires  further  proofs ;  but  as  it  explains  facts  which 
without  it  are  inexplicable,  it  may  be  so  far  accepted  until  it  is  either 
perfectly  demonstrated  or  completely  controverted. 

Hydroearbides  having  the  Formula  0"II^"~^. — In  this  series  only 
phenyleue  (C^R*),  cinnamene  (C^ff),  and  an  isomer  of  this  latter 
body,  metastyrol,  are  known;  phenylene  having  scarcely  been  studied, 
we  can  only  speak  here  of  cinnamene  and  its  isomer. 

Preparation. —  Cinnamene  is  obtained  by  submitting  a  mixture  of 
one  part  .of  cinnamic  acid  and  four  parts  of  oxide  of  barium  to  distilla- 
tion : 

(C»H«0^)    -f    (BaO)    =    (C^H^)    +  (CBaO^) 

Cinnamic  Oxide  of  Cinnamene.  Cai  boiiale 

acid.  barium.  of  barium. 

It  is  also  prepared  by  distilling  storax  with  water  charged  with 
carbonate  of  sodium.  When  heated  to  200°,  it  is  converted  into  a  solid 
polymer,  metastyrol.  This  latter,  submitted  to  distillation,  re-forms 
cinnamene.  It  was  believed  for  a  long  time  that  cinnamene  prepared 
by  means  of  storax,  and  to  which  the  name  of  styrol  was  given,  was 
isomeric  with  that  obtained  by  means  of  cinnamic  acid.  But  this  was 
an  error.    These  two  products  are  identical. 

PfiOPERTris, — Cinnamene  is  attacked  by  bromine  and  chlorine,  and 
forms  a  bibromide  and  a  bichloride  (G'lLW)  and  (C^IFCP).  These  new 
bodies  treated  by  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  appear  to  lose  (HCl)  or 
(HBr),  and  leave  chlorinated  or  biominated  cinnamene;  cinnamene 
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ougM  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  biatomic  radicle.  Laurent 
states  that  he  has  obtained  a  hexachloride  of  bichlorinated  cinnamene 
(C^H'^CPCl").  This  fact  requires  confirmation ;  if  it  be  verified,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  admit  the  hexatomicity  of  this  radicle. 

Metastyrol  is  solid,  it  reacts  with  great  difficulty  on  bromine,  and 
evidently  has  a  formula  a  multiple  of  (C^H^,  but  this  formula  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  All  these  hydrocarbides  submitted  to  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  give  rise  to  nitrogenized  derivatives. 

Hydrocarbides  having  tHe  Formula  (C"H^"-^'').-Only  one  hydro- 
carbide  (C'"H''),  which  has  been  little  studied,  is  as  yet  known  m  this 
series.  It  is  prepared  by  dehydrating  cholesterine.  It  is  probable 
that  another  would  be  obtained  by  heating  brominated  cinnamene  with 
ethylate  of  sodium. 

Hydroc^irbides  having  the  rormtaa  C"H*»-^l  -  Only  naphthalin 
and  its  isomers  belong  to  this  series. 

Naphthalin  is  a  solid  hydrocarbide  which  is  accidentally  produced  m 
the  manufacture  of  coal-gas ;  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  has  an 
odour  of  tar ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic ;  its  density  is  1-153  at 
18°.  When  sublimed  or  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  it  is  obtained  crys- 
tallized in  very  thin  rhombic  plates  ;  but  when  its  ethereal  solution  is 
left  in  a  vessel  partially  covered  to  retard  the  evaporation,  its  crystals 
are  very  transparent  and  much  more  voluminous. 

Naphthalin  unites  directly  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  : 
above  this  term  these  metalloids  only  give  rise  to  products  of  substitu- 
tion •  the  tetrachloride  and  tetrabromide  of  naphthalin  are  therefore 
saturated,  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  if  hydrogen  were  substi- 
tuted f(n-  the  chlorine  or  bromine,  the  carbide  of  hydrogen  (L  i±  ) 
which  would  be  obtained  would  also  be  saturated. 

According  to  M.  Chancel,  the  dry  distillation  of  benzoate  of  calcium 
produces  two  isomers  of  naphthalin.  Up  to  the  present  time  a  quantity 
of  these  bodies  sufficient  to  determine  their  properties  has  not  been 
obtained,  and  their  capacity  for  saturation  is  not  known.  . 

Hydrocarbides  having  the  Formula  G'W"-''.  -  Stilbene  (C  H  ) 
which  is  prepared  by  distilling  sulphuretted  benzoic  aldehyd,  is  placed 

in  this  series.  .  . 

Excepting  the  hydrocarbides  of  these  series,  none  are  known  with 
certainty.  It  is  true  that  a  compound  has  been  spoken  of  which  would 
answer  to  the  formula  (C^^H^^),  that  is  to  say,  to  the  general  formula 
Q„jj2,.-32^  -bTjt  the  existence  of  such  a  body  is  extremely  doubtful. 


HYDROCAKBON  RADICLES. 

Each  saturated  hydrocarbide  on  losing  one,  two  ,..n  atoms  of 
hydroo-en  gives  rise  to  monatomic,  biatomic,  etc.,  radicles.  e  mnsi 
study,''lst,  free  radicles  ;  2ndly,  the  products  to  which  they  give  rise. 
For  greater  convenience  we  will  place  all  these  products  with  the 
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hydrates  of  these  radicles ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  alcohols.  This 
study  will  thus  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  1st,  free  radicles  ;  2nd, 
alcohols.  We  will,  however,  study  separately  the  derivatives  of  these 
radicles  which  belong  to  the  ammonia  type,  and  those  of  their  binary 
coraponnds  which  contain  metals. 


FREE  RADICLES. 

Radicles  of  uneven  Atomicity. — When  the  iodides  of  these  ladicles 
are  submitted  to  the  action  of  zinc,  iodine  is  eliminated  in  the  state  of 
iodide  of  zinc,  and  a  hydrocarbide  is  liberated : 

2(CW})      +      Zn      =  +  (0.H») 

Iodide  of  ethyl.  Zinc.  Iodide  of  zinc. 

Hydrocar bides  identical  with  the  preceding  are  also  obtained  M-hen 
potassic  salts  of  monatoinic  acids  are  submitted  to  electrolysis ;  only 
in  this  case  the  hj'drocarbide  obtained  is  not  that  which  would  be 
given  by  the  iodide  derived  from  the  alcohol  corresponding  to  the 
acid  employed,  but  its  second  inferior  homologue.  Thus,  while  iodide 
of  ethyl  gives  the  hydrocarbide  (CH^"),  the  electrolysis  of  acetate  of 
potassium  furnishes  the  compound  (C^IT^). 

(WO)    +    2(C^H='K0^)    =    (CK^O^)   +   W   +   (GO')   +  G'W 

Water.  Acetate  of  Carbonate         Hydrogen.  Carbonic 

potassium.  of  potassium.  antiytliide. 

Until  recently  these  hydrocarbides  were  considered  as  free  mona- 
tomic  radicles.    Then,  for  instance,  instead  of  (C'ff^),  it  was  (         [  j  ; 

instead  of  (C^H*),  (q^s  [j>  corresponding  to  -g-  ^;  recent  experiments 

have  made  the  constitution  attributed  to  these  compounds  doubtful. 
Their  molecule  is  simple,  and  they  ought  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  hydrocarbides  we  have  studied,  of  which  in  this  case  they  would 
only  be  physical  isomers. 

Thus,  from  this  point  of  view,  and  supposing  that  they  are  not  quite 
identical,  free  methyl  (C^H")  would  be  a  simple  physical  isomer  of 
hydride  of  ethyl;  free  ethyl  (C'H^")  would  be  a  physical  isomer  of 
hydride  of  butyl,  etc. 

Monatomic  hydrocarburetted  radicles  therefore  probably  do  not 
exist  in  a  free  state,  and  are  only  found  in  the  groups  of  compounds 
whence  they  are  derived. 

As  yet  only  two  series  of  monatomic  radicles  are  known;  these 
are : 
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First  Series. 

Methyl  C^ff 

Ethyi  

,  T-J7 

Propyl  ^ 

Bntyl  ^ 

Amyl  ^ 

0<  \  Heptyl   C^H- 

:S  V  \  Octyl   C«H" 

O    tn  I  Nonyl   C«H- 

O    ^  I  Decj'l   C;°H- 

A_    /  Undecyl   C"H^ 

O  ^/    Bidecyl   C^H- 

^     Tridecyl   C-H- 

Tetradeoyl   C"H^' 

Pentadecyl   C'*H 

Hexadecyl   C  H 

Ceryl   C-H- 

Myrycyl   C«°H- 

Second  Series. 

Phenyl   C«H^ 

Benzyl   C  H 

Tolyl   C^ff 

Xylenyl  •  ff^ 

Cnmyl   C^°IF* 

Monatomic  radicles  of  the  other  series  have  the  same  composition  as 
the  triatomic  radicles  we  will  mention.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
differ  from  these  latter  by  the  degree  of  reciprocal  saturation  of  their 
carbon.  In  this  case  the  bodies  in  which  they  act  as  monovalent  would 
be  simple  non-saturated  molecules.    The  following  are  known  : 

Formyl  

Acetyl   OT;;; 

Allyl  or  glyceryl   C^H 

Valeryl   , 

An  unnamed  radicle   C^H^ 

Cinnamyl   C'H^ 

A  very  small  number  of  pentatomic  radicles  are  also  known  ;  these 
are  :  the  radicle  (C^H'O  in  pinite  (^'§7}  O^J,  and  the  radicle  (C"HO 
which  is  derived  from  tetratomic  naphthalin  by  the  elimination  ot 
H,  and  the  monohydrate  of  which  (^  '°^  }  o)  ^een  recently  dis- 
covered. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  radicle  (C'H*'')  of  Borneo  camphor  belongs  to 
this  class,  but  its  state  of  saturation  is  imperfectly  known. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  bodies  are  known  of  hydrocarburetted 
radicles  having  an  imoven  atomicity  greater  than  five. 

Radicles  of  even  Atomicity. — These  radicles  have  the  same  compo- 
sition as  the  non-saturated  hydrocarbides  Avhose  existence  we  have 
theoretically  admitted.  Are  they  identical  with  these  hydrocarbides^ 
or  not?  In  other  words,  do  they  exist  in  a  free  state  as  radicles,  that  is 
to  say,  as  non-saturated  molecules,  or  are  they  hydrocarbides  which 
are  saturated  when  free,  and  only  cease  to  be  so  on  contacyt  ^i^h 
certain  reagents  ?   The  question  is  difficult  to  decide.  j 

The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  incomplete  molecules  caSTmpibe 
doubted ;  the  protochloride  of  phosphorus,  ammonia,  oxide  of fcarbgn, 
etc.,  are  certainly  molecules  of  this  kind.    "We  do  not  know  whefher  ; 
such  molecules  exist  in  the  special  case  of  hj'di'ogenized  compounclg^  of 
caibon. 

However  it  may  be,  supposing  that  radicles  of  even  atomicity  do 
not  exist  an}'  more  than  those  of  uneven  atomicity,  in  an  isolated  state, 
their  compounds  will  be  easily  formed  by  means  of  the  hydrocarbides 
which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  would  be  their  isomers. 

ALCOHOLS. 

Alcohols  are  bodies  which  are  derived  from  a  fundamental  hj^dro- 
caibide  by  the  substitution  of  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen. 

Hydride  of  ethyl.  Alcohol. 

The  hydrogen  of  hydroxyl  being  only  united  to  the  carbon  by 
means  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  said  that  the  oxygen  joins  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen to  the  group  (O^H^),  and  that  alcohol  is  a  hydrate  of  this  latter 
radicle. 

(O^H^)  (^'•^'}  O) 

Ethyl.  Hydrate  of  ethyl 

(alcohol). 

It  is  very  evident  that  both  these  formulae  of  alcohol  expressing  the 
same  fact,  are  useful,  and  that  either  one  or  the  other  may  be  chosen 
according  to  circumstances. 

There  are  alcohols  which  result  from  the  substitution  of  a  single 
atom  of  hydroxyl  for  H,  these  are  called  monatomic ;  others  whicli 
result  from  the  substitution  of  two,  three  .  .  .  n  atoms  of  hydroxyl 
for  H,  and  are  called  bi,  tri,  n  atomic.  Alcohols  are  known  whose 
atomicity  rises  as  high  as  six. 
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MONATOMIG  ALCOHOLS. 

Moij^tomic  alcohols  contain  a  single  atom  of  typical  hydrogen,  which 
•  may,  1)6 '  replaced,  either  hj  the  radicle  of  the  alcohol  jtself,  in  which 
Case  an'  ether,  properly  so  called,  is  produced ;  or  by  the  radicle  of 
another  alcohol,  when  a  mixed  ether  is  formed ;  or,  again,  by  an  acid 
radicle,  in  which  case  a  comjDound  ether  is  produced. 

Moreover,  these  alcohols  can  exchange  the  group  (OH)  for  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine,  and  give  rise  to  the  simple  ethers. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  that,  if  alcohols  are  the  hydrates  of  hydro- 
carbides,  the  ethers  proper  are  the  anhydrides  of  these  hydrocarbides  ; 
mixed  ethers  are  the  double  anhydrides ;  simple  ethers  the  haloid 
salts,  and  compound  ethers  the  oxygenated  salts. 

Monatomic  alcohols  are  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  tertiary, 
etc.,  alcohols,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  their  different  atoms  of 
carbon  are  united.  If  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  united  in  such  a  manner 
that  those  in  the  centre  exchange  two  affinities  with  the  adjoining 
atoms  of  carbon,  and  those  on  the  outside  only  one,  they  are  primary 
alcohols.    Thus  ethylic,  propylic,  etc.,  alcohols — 
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Etbylic  alcubol. 
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^C~         ^  ^ 

Propylic  alcohol. 

are  primary  alcohols. 

If  in  a  primary  alcohol  H  be  replaced  by  the  radicle  methyl  (CH^),  a 
secondary  alcohol  is  obtained ;  if  two  atoms  of  H  be  replaced  by  two 
atoms  of  methyl,  a  tertiary  radicle  is  obtained,  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
isopropylic  alcohol — 


C^HXCH^I  Q 


is  a  secondary  alcohol,  and  the  trimethylated  methylic  alcohol — 
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is  a  tertiary  alcoliol. 

Only  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcoliols  are  known  as  yet ; 
the  primary  alcoliols  are  mucli  the  best  known  and  the  most 
important.  • 


PRIMARY  MONATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Preparation. — Primary  monatomic  alcohols  may  be  obtained  either 
by  means  of  the  corresponding  saturated  hydrocarbides,  or  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogens  which  are  radicles  of  uneven  atomicity,  or  of  aldehyds, 
or  finally  of  glycols. 

First  Method. — In  order  to  prepare  alcohols  by  means  of  saturated 
hydrocarbides,  these  are  treated  by  chlorine  or  bromine.  A  mono- 
chlorinated  or  monobrominated  product  of  substitution  is  obtained 
which  is  identical  with  the  chloride  or  bromide  of  the  corresponding 
alcohol  radicle.  This  product,  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
acetate  of  silver  or  of  potassium,  furnishes  acetic  ether  (the  acetate  of 
the  alcohol  radicle),  and  acetic  ether,  treated  by  potash,  is  resolved 
into  acetate  of  potassium  and  alcohol : 

M  +  81}  =  (Si)  +  C^cT}) 

Hydride  Chlorine.         Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

of  methyl.  acid.  methyl. 

+  rr.}^)  =  «}o)  +  m) 

Chloride  of  Acetate  of  silver.  Acetate  of  Chloride 

methyl.  methyl.  of  silver. 

Acetate  of  methyl.  Potash.  Acetate  of  Methyllc 

potassium.  alcohol. 

Second  Method.— The  carburetted  hydrogens  which  act  as  radicles  of 
even  atomicity  may  unite,  according  to  their  capacity  for  saturation, 
with  one  or  several  molecules  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydri- 
odic  acid.  If  they  are  combined  with  a  single  molecule  of  these  acids, 
bodies  are  obtained  which  are  afterwards  transformed  into  alcohols  by 
the  successive  action  of  acetate  of  silver  and  of  potassium,  as  in  the 
preceding  case : 
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Ethylene.  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

acid.  etiiyl. 

M.  Bertlaelot,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  process,  believed 
it  to  be  general.  But  M.  Wurtz  has  since  found  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Ordinary  alcohol  alone  can  be  prepared  in  this  manner ;  in  all 
other  cases  isomers  of  the  true  alcohols  are  obtained  (see  Peeudo- 
alcohols). 

These  hydrocarbides  may  also  be  transformed  into  alcohols  by  com- 
bining thein  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  then  distilling  the 
product  with  water : 


1st. 


SO'"' 


|0M   -f-  IcJW" 


Sulphuric  acid.  Kthylene.  Ethyl-sulphuric 

acid. 


Ethyl-sulphtiric  Water.  Sulphuric  ncid.  Alcohol, 

acid. 

This  method  also  appears  to  give  pseudo-alcohols,  except  in  the  cases 
of  ordinaiy  and  propylic  alcohols.  It  is  less  general  than  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Sulphuric  acid,  in  fact,  modifies  certain  hydrocarbides, 
and  transforms  them  into  polymers,  on  which  it  has  no  action. 

TJiird  Method. — Alcohols  may  be  prepared  from  the  aldehyds  by  two 
processes. 

The  first  consists  in  causing  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  act  on 
the  aldehyd ;  a  potassic  salt  of  the  acid  corresponding  to  this  aldehyd 
is  formed,  and  the  alcohol  of  the  same  series : 

2(C^H.0)   +   (|}0)    =    fH'0|o)   +  (O'H'Jo) 

Benzoic  aldehyd.  Potash.  Benzoate  of  Benzilic  alcohol. 

potassium. 

This  method  can  only  be  applied  to  the  alcohols  derived  from  hydro- 
carbides of  the  general  formula  0"H^"~^  (aromatic  series)  ;  however,  by 
modifying  it  a  little,  and  replacing  alcoholic  potash  by  .slaked  lime, 
M.  Fittig  has  transformed  oenanthylic  a-ldehyd  (C^H"0)  into  heptylic 
alcohol  (GWO),  and  valeric  aldehyd  (C^H^O)  into  amylic  alcohol 
(G''B}'0). 

The  second  process  consists  in  causing  nascent  hydrogen,  developed 
by  means  of  sodium  amalgam,  to  act  on  the  aldehj'ds.  It  succeeds  not 
only  with  aldehyds,  but  also  with  the  isomers  of  these  bodies.  Thus 
ordinary  alcohol  is  obtained  by  causing  nascent  hj'drogen  to  act  either 
on  the  aldehyd  or  on  its  isomer,  the  oxide  of  ethylene  : 
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(C^H^O)   +    h}    =  (c™) 

Aldehyd,  or  Hydrogen.  Alcohol, 

oxide  of  ethylene. 

Fourth  Method. — When  ammonia  is  treated  by  nitrous  acid,  water  and 
free  nitrogen  are  obtained  : 


Ammonia.  Nitrons  acid.  Water.  Nitrogen. 


Now,  supposing  an  atom  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  to  be 
replaced  by  a  radicle  of  alcohol,  as  takes  place  in  the  compound 
ammonias,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  two  molecules  of  water  which 
form  in  the  reaction  would  have  one  of  its  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced 
by  th.e  same  radicle  : 


Ethylamine.  Nitrous  acid.  Water.  Alcohol.  Nitrogen. 


In  this  case  the  alcohol  obtained  is  transformed  into  nitrous  ether  on 
contact  with  the  excess  of  nitrous  acid,  and  the  operation  must  be 
completed  by  decomposing  the  ether  thus  formed  by  potash. 

Fifth  Method.— Monsbtomjc  alcohols  are  also  obtained  from  the 
glycols.  On  submitting  the  monochlorhydrins  of  these  bodies  to  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and 
the  alcohol  sought  for  is  formed  : 

+  SI  ■  (?||)  *  © 

Hydrogen.  Alcohol.  Hydrochloric 

acid. 

Propertie.5.^ — 1st.  Action  of  Oxidants. — Under  the  influence  of  oxi- 
dizing agents,  all  the  alcohols  are  capable  of  losing  two  atoms  of  H 
which  are  not  replaced.  The  bodies  thus  produced  are  called  aldehyds. 
The  alcohols  can  also  exchange  H'^  for  0,  and  produce  acids. 

(1).    2(C^H''0)     +     0'      =      2(n'0)     +  2(CTrO) 

Alcohol.  Oxygen.  Water.  Aldehyd. 

(2.)  (cqpo)    +    o''    =    (IPO)    +  (c^iro') 

Alcohol.  Oxygen.  Water.  Acetic  acid. 

2nd.  Action  of  Dehydrants. — Under  the  influence  of  dehydrating 
agents,  alcohols  lose  (JFO)  and  give  rise  to  a  hydrocnrbidc  : 

(C^IT-O)      =      (IVO)     +  (CTr) 

Alcohol.  Wilier.  Klliylcnc. 


Monochlorhydrin 
of  glycol. 
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Two  atoms  of  alcohol  can  also  lose  (ffO)  and  be  transformed  into 
an  ether  proper : 

2(C*H^0)      =      (H^O)     -f  (C*ff''0) 

Alcohol.  Water.  Ether. 

These  reactions  are  well  marked  only  in  the  series  of  alcohols  which 
correspond  to  the  hydrocarbides  C"H'^"+^  (the  fatty  series). 

3rd.  Action  of  Chlorides,  Bromides,  and  Iodides  of  PJiospJiorus. — • 
When  treated  by  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  phosphorus,  they 
lose  the  residue  (HO)  for  which  CI,  Br,  or  I,  is  substituted  ;  thus,  a 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  the  radicle  of  the  alcohol  is  produced, 
along  with  iDhosphorous  or  phosphoric  acid,  according  as  pi'oto  or 
perchloride,  or  bromide  have  been  employed,  and  the  hydracid  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  : 

4fH'Jo)  +  (pop)  =  .(0'^l])+'(^})+(%}o') 

Alcohol.  Perchloride  Chloride  of  Hydrochloric  Phosphoric 

of  phosphorus.  ethyl.  acid.  acid. 

In  reality,  this  reaction  has  two  stages,  as  the  following  equations 
show : 


First  Stage. 

(T}o)  +  (PC.)  =  (Pci-o)  +  (H|)  +  (o-H-i) 

Alcohol.                  Perchloride             Oxychloride            Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

of  phosphorus.         of  phosphorus.               acid.  ethyl. 


Second  Stage. 

b(°'^»    +    PCPO    =    (%:}o.)    +  a(C-H;j) 

Alcohol.  Oxychloride  Phosphoric  acid.  Chloride  of  ethyl, 

of  phosphorus. 

4.  Action  of  Acids. — When  treated  by  acids  at  a  temperature  vary- 
ing according  to  the  strength  of  these  latter,  double  decomposition 
takes  place,  and  water  and  a  compound  ether  are  formed  : 

(C«H.|o)   +    (0'H-0)}o)    =    (O-H^Ojo)   +    (^  |  o) 

Alcohol.  Acetic  acid.  Acetic  ether  Water. 

(acetate  of  ethyl). 

These  ethers  being  decomposed  by  water,  it  always  happens  that 
there  is  a  moment  in  these  reactions  when  the  decomposing  action  of 
the  water  formed  neutralizes  the  opposite  action  of  the  affinities  of 
the  acid  and  alcohol.  The  action  is  then  arested,  though  the  mix- 
ture still  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  acid  and  alcohol,  which 
remain  free.  M.  Bertholot  thence  concludes  that,  nothing  of  the  kind 
being  produced  in  the  action  of  acids  on  bases,  the  compound  ethers 
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cannot  be  compared  to  salts.  This  conclusion  cannot  be  accepted. 
The  phenomenon  in  question  is  owing  to  the  respective  affinities  of 
the  bodies  of  which  we  speat,  and  not  to  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pounds which  are  formed ;  it  is  probable  that  if,  instead  of  causing 
strong  acids  to  act  on  potash,  weak  acids  were  made  to  act  on  the 
hydra  ted  oxides  of  tin  or  antimony,  phenomena  analogous  to  those 
obsei-ved  with  the  alcohols  would  be  obtained. 

A  simple  or  compound  ether  is  produced,  according  to  whether  the 
acid  acting  on  an  alcohol  be  a  hydracid  or  an  oxyacid. 

5th.  Action  of  Alkalies  on  the  Alcohols.—  Under  the  influence  of 
fused  potash,  the  alcohols  disengage  hydrogen  and  give  the  potassic 
salt  of  the  acid  which  corresponds  to  them. 

(^11)  -  {>)  =  m  -  m 

Alcohol.  Potash.  Acetate  of  Hydrogen. 

potassium.- 

6th.  Action  of  the  Halogen  Metalloids. — The  alcohols  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  chlorine  or  bromine  first  lose  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  which  are  not  replaced.  The  other  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
then  replaced  by  these  metalloids.  All  may  be  replaced  except  one, 
which  is  probably  the  typical  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol : 

+  Kg})  =  Kci})  +  (™) 

Alcohol.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Chloral. 

acid. 

7th.  Action  of  the  Alhaline  Metals.— The  alkaline  metals  react  strongly 
on  monatomic  alcohols,  disengaging  hydrogen  and  being  themselves 
substituted  for  the  hydrogen  eliminated  : 

Alcohol.  Potassium.  Ethylate  of  potassium.  Hydrogen. 

8th.  Action  of  Hydrogen. — Many  alcohols  belonging  to  less  hydro- 
genized  series  than  that  expressed  by  the  general  formula  C"H^"+^0 
can  combine  with  nascent  hydrogen  and  pass  to  the  state  of  more 
hydrogenized  alcohols  of  another  series.  Allylic  and  probably  cin- 
namic  alcohol  present  this  characteristic. 

(«1*}0)     +     H}      =  («-}0) 

Allylic  alcohol  Hydrogen.  Propy lie  alcohol. 

These  alcohols  appear  also  to  be  capable  of  uniting  directly  with 
bromine,  at  least  M.  Reboul  has  stated  that  their  ethers  possess  this 
property. 
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Etheks  of  the  Pkjmary  Alcohols. 


We  have  seen  that  the  name  ether  has  been  given  to  a  series  of 
bodies  which  arise  from  the  substitution  either  of  an  acid  or  of  an 
alcohol  radicle  for  the  atom  of  typical  hydrogen  these  alcohols  contain, 
or  from  the  substitution  of  a  halogen  metalloid  for  the  hydroxyl  of 
the  alcohols.  We  will  divide  the  ethers  into  two  large  classes — ^those 
which  contain  acid  radicles  and  those  which  do  not. 

Ethers  containing  Acid  Radicles. — These  may  be  divided  into 
simple  and  compound  ethers. 

Simple  Ethers. — Preparation. — These  are  easily  prepared,  either  by 
causing  the  hydracids  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  to  act  on  the 
alcohols,  or  by  treating  the  latter  by  the  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides 
of  phosphorus.  They  may  also  be  obtained  by  substituting  the  chlo- 
rine or  bi'omiue  for  hydrogen  in  the  fundamental  hydrocarbide  of  the 
series.  The  hydrocyanic  ethers  are  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, on  causing  cyanide  of  potassium  to  act  on  hydrochloric  ethers,  or 
on  the  potassic  salts  of  acid  ethers. 


+ 


Cyanide  of 
potassium. 


SO^"] 

Amyl-siilphate  of 
potassium. 


SO^" 


0^ 


+ 


Sulpliate  of 
potassium. 


Cyanide  of 
amyl. 


Properties. — a.  Simple  ethers,  treated  with  zinc,  give  a  haloid  salt  of 
zinc  and  a  combination  of  zinc  with  the  alcohol  radicle.  This  latter 
body,  in  presence  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  simple  ether,  liberates 
a  hydrocarbide,  which  hitherto  has  been  considered  as  the  radicle  of 
the  alcohol,  but  which  has  perhaps  quite  another  constitution.  (See 
Hydi"Ocarburetted  Radicles.) 


Iodide  of  ethyl. 


+  2Zn 


/Zn" 


+ 


Zinc. 


Iodide  of 
zinc. 


/  Zn" 

Ixc'ff)' 


Etliylide  <if  zinc 
(zinc-ethyl). 


0 


/  Zn" 

[(cmj 

Zinc-ethyl. 


Iodide  of  zinc. 


Iodide  of  ethyl. 


p.  Simple  ethers,  treated  by  water  and  zinc  at  200°,  give  rise  to  the 
fundamental  hydrocarbide  of  the  series.  (See  Saturated  Hydrocarbides.) 

y.  Submitted  to  the  action  of  salts  of  silver  or  of  potassium,  the  simple 
ethers  give  rise  to  a  double  decomposition,  in  which  a  metallic  haloid 
salt  and  a  compound  ether  are  produced  : 


Chloridtt  of 
ethyl. 


Ag 

Acetate  of  silver. 


Chloride 
of  silver. 


Acciate  of  ethyl. 
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Compound  Ej'HERs. — Prejparaiion. — THere  are  five  processes  by  which 
these  ethei-s  are  prepared  : 

a.  The  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol.  If  the  acid  be  strong,  the 
reaction  takes  place  in  the  cold  ;  if  the  acid  be  weak,  the  mixture  must 
be  heated  in  sealed  tubes,  at  a  temperature  which  varies  with  the 
bodies  to  be  formed. 

p.  A  salt  of  silver  is  made  to  act  on  a  simple  ether  of  the  alcohol  of 
which  a  compound  ether  is  to  be  obtained  : 

Chloride  of  Acetate  of  silver.  Chloride  of  Acetate  of  benzile. 

benzile.  silver. 

y.  The  chloride  of  an  acid  radicle  is  made  to  act  on  an  alcohol,  or 
on  its  sodic  derivative.  Either  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  metallic  chloi  ide 
is  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  a  compound  ether  : 

rs}o)  +  rii])  -  (%°}°)  +  ^ci[ 

Ethylate  of  Chloride  of  Butyrate  of  Cliloride 

sodium.  buiyryl.  ethyl.  of  sodium. 

S.  An  acid  anhydride  is  made  to  react  on  an  alcohol  or  on  a  simple 
ether  : 

ThI  0)  +  ($11]  0)  =  (%°.}  o)  +  (c^l  0) 

Alcohol.  Acetic  anhydride.  Acetate  of  ethyl.  Acetic  acid. 


Ether.  Sulphuric  Neutral  sulphate 

anhydride.  of  ethyl. 


€.  An  acid  is  made  to  react  on  an  alcohol  in  presence  of  another 
stronger  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  two  stages  in  these  l  eactions.  When  sulphuric  acid  is 
employed  there  would  be  formed,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  a  sul- 
phovinic  acid,  which  on  contact  with  the  second  acid  would  re-form 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  give  rise  to  a  compound  ether : 

FiEST  Stage. 

Alcohol.  Sulphui  ic  acid.  Sulphovinlc  acid. 


SlicoND  Stage. 
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If  the  sulphuric  acid  were  replaced  by  hydi'ochiloric,  a  hydrochloric 
ether  would  first  be  formed,  whicli,  on  reacting  on  tbe  oxygenized  acid, 
would  re-form  the  bydrochloric  acid  and  give  a  compound  ether  : 


First  Stage. 

i\  ^"h»  +  (SO  -  (TO 


H 

Butylic  alcohol. 


+ 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Chloride  of 
butyl. 


H 

H 

Water. 


0 


Second  Stage. 


+ 


Chloride  of 
butyl. 


(CHO|o) 

Formic  acid. 


VCHOf  ^ 

Fiirmiate  of 
butyl. 


+  (?.0 


Hyilronhloric 
ucid. 


Compound  Ethers  formed  hy  means  of  the  Polyatomic  Acids. — Polyatomic 
acids  can  always  form  a  number  of  ethers  equal  to  tbe  number  of  atoms 
of  typical  hydrogen  they  contain.  When  this  hydrogen  is  entirely 
replaced  by  an  alcohol  radicle,  the  etber  formed  is  neutral ;  but  when 
it  is  only  partially  replaced,  acid  ethers  are  obtained,  and  the  remaining 
basic  hydrogen  maybe  replaced  by  a  metal. 

The  neutral  ethers  of  these  acids  are  easily  procured  by  the  processes 
we  have  mentioned. 

The  acid  ethers  are  generally  obtained  by  gently  heating  an  alcohol 
with  a  biatx)mic  acid,  saturating  the  compound  by  a  base  which  preci- 
pitates the  excess  of  acid  while  forming  a  soluble  salt  with  the  acid 
ether  formed,  and  then  extracting  this  ether  from  its  salt  by  precipitat- 
ing the  metal  it  contains  by  a  suitable  acid. 

This  class  of  ethers  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  incomplete  saponifi- 
cation of  neutral  ethers : 


OM  + 


Neutral  oxalate 
of  ethyl. 


Potash. 


Alcohol. 


EthyloNalate  of 
potassium. 


This  process  is  very  useful  in  the  preparation  of  the  mono-  or  bi-acid 
ethers  of  triatomic  acids. 

Properties  of  Compound  Ethers.— The  compound  ethers,  when  treated 
with  bases,  produce  a  metallic  salt,  and  re-form  the  alcohoL  This 
double  decomposition  is  called  saponification.  Water  alone  saponifies 
the  compound  ethers  at  a  high  temperature  : 

.  (°?S}o)  +  (^}°)  =  (°'^k}°)  +  ('h» 

'      ^  ...     -  Alcohol. 


Acetic  ether. 


Potash. 


Acetate  of 
potassiuru. 


Ethers  which  do  not  contain  Acid  Hadicles.— These  ethers  contain 
two  alcohol  radicles,  united  by  the  intervention  of  oxygen.     AV  hen 
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these  two  radicles  are  identical,  tbe  ether  is  an  ether  proper.  When 
they  differ,  the  ether  is  said  to  be  a  mixed  ether. 

Ethers  Proper. — Preparation. — The  ether,  properly  so  called,  of  an 
alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  four  principal  processes : 

Ist  Process. — By  heating  the  alcohol  with  bodies  having  great 
affinity  for  water,  such  as  chloride  of  zinc.  Two  molecules  of  alcohpi' 
unite,  giving  up  a  molecule  of  water,  and  forming  the  ether : 

KT}0)    =    (?i:}0)    H-  (H|0) 

Alcohol.  Oxide  of  ethyl  Water.  .  *  - 

(ether). 

« 

The  bodies  having  a  great  affinity  for  water  may  be  replaced  by- 
bodies  which  are  almost  inert,  such  as  iodide  of  mercury.  These  bodies 
serve  as  a  centre  of  decomposition,  and  allow  the  alcohol  to  i-eact  on 
itself  as  it  would  on  an  acid. 

2nd  Process. — The  alcohol  is  made  to  react  on  a  strong  polyatomic 
acid.  A  series  of  double  decompositions  takes  place  which  are  analo- 
gous to  those  we  spoke  of  in  the  fifth  method  of  preparing  compound 
ethers : 


First  Stage. 


Alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphovinic  acid.  Water. 


SiicoND  Stage. 


Alcohol.  Sulphovinic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid.  Ether. 


The  acid  re-formed  in  the  second  stage  of  the  reaction  recommences 
the  cycle  of  these  transformations.  Consequently  a  relatively  small 
quantity  of  a  polybasio  acid  can  transform  almost  indefinite  quantities 
of  alcohol  into  ether,  the  only  limit  being  the  formation  of  secondary 
products. 

This  theory  of  etherification  has  been  verified  by  Mr.  Williamson  in 
the  following  manner : 

He  prepared  an  acid  ether  of  amylic  alcohol  (amylsulphuric  acid) ; 
then  he  tiansmitted  a  current  of  ordinary  alcohol  through  the  gontly- 
heated  ether.  It  is  evident  that  if,  as  the  theory  supposes,  the  ether 
arises  from  the  successive  decompositions  and  recompositions  of  the 
acid  ether,  the  portions  of  this  latter  body  which  are  found  in  the 
apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  operation  are  not  of  the  same  composition 
as  those  placed  there  at  the  commencement.  Consequently,  if  the 
theory  be  correct,  in  the  experiment  just  mentioned  an  acid  ctlier 

2  E 
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ou^ht,  to  be  found  in  the  apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  differ- 
ing from  the  one  originally  placed  there.     This  is  what  actually 


occurs. 


Moreover,  during  the  time  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  ether  formed 
at  the  commencement  lasts,  there  ought  to  be  disengaged,  not  ordi- 
nary ether,  but  a  mixed  ether  formed  by  the  radicles  of  the  two 
alcohols  in  question  :  this  the  experiment  also  confirms. 

The  foUowing  equations  render  this  reasoning  more  intelligible  : 


+  Ch»  -  (8:1;.  }o) 

Amyl-sulphuric  Alcohol.  Oxuie  of  ethyl 

acid. 


+ 


0' 


) 


Oxide  of  ethyl 
and  of  amyl. 


Sulphuric  acid. 


+ 


Alcohol. 


Ethyl-sulphuric 
acid. 


Sulphuric  acid, 
Water. 


It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  commencement  the  apparatus  contams 
amylsulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  end  ethylsulphuric  acid ;  and  also  that 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  first  of  these  bodies,  neither  oxide  ot 
ethyl  nor  oxide  of  amyl  are  disengaged,  but  the  double  oxide  of  ethyl 

and  amyl.  .  \i  -a 

3rd  Process.— The  third  process  consists  in  causing  the  chloride, 
bromide,  or  iodide  of  an  alcohol  radicle  to  react  on  the  sodium  deri- 
vative of  the  same  alcohol : 


Chloride  of  Mhvlateof  Ether.  Chloride  of 

ethyl. 


Ethylate  of 
sodium. 


Chloride  of 
^sodium. 


4th  Process.— The  simple  ethers  are  saponified  by  anhydrous  bases 


0 


Chloride  of  ethyl. 


Anhydrous 
oxide  of  barium. 


Chloride  of 
harium. 


Ether. 


Mixed  Ethers.— Prejparaiion.— These  are  obtained,  either  by  Mr. 
Williamson's  process,  that  is  to  say,  by  causing  a  strong  polybasic  acid 
to  act  on  a  mixture  of  two  alcohols,  or  by  submitting  the  sodiuni  deri- 
vative of  an  alcohol  to  the  action  of  the  simple  ether  of  a  different 

ProieWies  of  Ethers  proper,  and  of  mixed  Ether  s.-Ut.  The  two  f^'^o;^^^^^ 
groups  contained  in  these  ethers  are  so  strongly  united  together  by  ne 
oxygen  that  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  can  only  with  great  dim^"^^^ 
seize  this  oxygen  and  divide  the  molecule.  The  protochloride  of  pbos- 
phorus  can  only  acton  ordinary  ether  in  a  closed  tube  at  a  high  tempe 
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atnre.  The  reaction  gives  phosphorous  anhydride  and  chloride  of 
ethyl : 

+    2(PCP)    =    (F03)    +  6(C^H«}) 

Ether.  ProtocWoride  Phosphorous  Cliloride  of 

of  phosphorus.  anhydride.  etliyl. 

2nd.  Treated  by  acids  or  by  acid  anhydrides  with  heat,  these  ethers 
enter  into  double  decomposition  with  them,  and  give,  either  two  mole- 
cules of  the  same  compound  ether,  or  two  different  compound  ethers  : 

^and^methyr  Acetic  anhydride.  Acetate  of  methyl.  Acetate  of  ethyl. 

3rd.  Ethylic  ether,  and  probably  its  homologues,  give  products  of 
substitution  under  the  influence  of  chlorine. 

M,  Malaguti  has  thus  obtained  tetrachlorinated  ethylic  ethei-,  which 
he  has  wrongly  called  bichlorinated  (C*H«C1*0),  and  M.  Lieben  has 
prepared  the   bichlorinated  ether,  called  by  him  monochlorinated 

(  C'H*C1  I  ^ /  "^^^^  latter  body,  treated  in  the  cold  with  zinc-ethyl  or 
with  zinc-methyl,  exchanges  01  for  the  ethyl  or  methyl,  and  gives 
products  which  have theformul.(C'H^C^Hp|  o)  and  (C^HJ(CH3)| 

These  products  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  fresh  quantities  of 
zinc-methyl  or  zinc-ethyl  exchange  their  last  atom  of  chlorine  for  the 

ethyl  or  methyl,  and  furnish  the  bi-ethylic  ether  (q2h*(c'h«)}  ^) 
the  bi-methylic  ether  (c2h^*[ot]}  o)- 

By  treating  the  monochlorinated  (bichlorinated)  ether  by  ethylate  or 
methylate  of  sodium,  M.  Lieben  has  succeeded  in  substituting  oxethyl 
or  oxymethyl  for  the  chlorine,  and  has  thus  obtained  : 

Chloroxethylfa  ether  ....  o) 
Dioxethylic  ether  (ggl^g^Ig]}  o) 

Chloroxymethy lie  ether  .    .    .     (^'■^""''^S^aQ^}  0^ 

Dioxymethylic  ether  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

The  forraula3  which  M.  Lieben  has  given  to  these  bodies,  and  which  we 
have  hero  reproduced,  are  only  considered  as  provisional  by  this  chemist. 
He  employs  them  until  more  complete  examination  shall  have  deter- 
mined the  real  constitution  of  these  compounds.  Unpublished  and 
as  yet  imperfect  experiments,  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  com- 
municate to  me,  tend  to  make  me  believe  that  the  substitution  of  OP 
for  ir  in  the  ether  is  made  at  the  cost  of  a  single  molecule  of  ethyl.  If 

2  E  2  ' 
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it  be  really  so,  the  compoimds  of  which  we  have  jtist  spoken  ought  to 
have  the  following  fonmilai: 

(™}o)     .  f H'^^^^J^l}  o) 

Monoclilorinated  ether.  Chlorethylic  ether. 

C'H'Cl(Cff)|o) 

Chloromclhylic  ether. 


cm'  f  ^) 

Piethylic  ftther. 

fn'(cff):|o) 

Dimethylic  ether. 

/C^H«Cl(C^ffO)  \ 

[  cm'  f  ^) 

Chloroxethylic  ether, 
nioxothylic  ether. 

(CTrcKCffO)  I 


Cliloroxymethylic  ether. 

Proofs  in  support  of  thk  actual  Formula  of  Ethkr.— Before 
adoptincv  an  atomic  weight  eqnal  to  16  for  oxygen  and  to  12  for 
carbon,  our  fonnula  of  alcohol  (C^H^O)  was  (C^ffO^),  and  that  of  eliier, 
which  now  is  (C^H"0),  was  (C'H^O^.  But  this  latter  was  divisible 
by  2,  and  might  be  written  (C^H^O).  Moreover,  as  water  was  _(HU), 
the  formula  appeared  more  simple  for  ether,  because  it  was 

thus  derived  from  alcohol  by  simple  dehydration. 

(C/H«O0      =      (Cm'O)     +  (HO) 

Alcohol.  Ether.  Water. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  atomic  weights  obliged  this  formula  of 
ether  to  be  doubled,  because  oxygen  cannot  enter  into  a  compound 
except  in  atomic  proportions;  hence  the  great  differences  between 
those  chemists  who  double  this  formula  according  to  the  new  theory 
and  those  who,  faithful  to  the  old  ideas,  refuse  to  double  it. 

The  necessity  for  doubling  the  formula  of  ether,  even  with  the  oia 
notation,  is  of  such  importance  that  we  will  detail  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  chemists  to  adopt  this  course.  It  is  one  of  the  tacts 
which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  our  presem. 

^^Tst.  To  bring  ether  to  ihe  same  gaseous  volume  as  the  other  bodies 
its  formula  must  be  doubled. 
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2ud.  The  theory  of  etherification,  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Williamson, 
proves  that  two  molecules  of  alcohol  always  intervene  to  form  ether, 
and  that  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  as  a  mere  dehydrant,  as  was 
believed. 

ord.  In  the  preparation  of  ether  by  means  of  the  simple  ethers  and  a 
sodium  derivative  of  an  alcohol,  it  will  again  be  seen  that  in  order  to 
form  the  ether  it  is  necessary  that  two  molecules  of  alcohol  should 
enter  into  the  reaction. 

4th.  There  exist  mixed  ethers  which  contain  radicles  of  two  diifer- 
ent  alcohols,  and  these  bodies  are  formed  by  reactions  which  are 
identical  with  those  which  produce  ethers  proper. 

5th.  M.  Lieben  has  obtained  ethylic  ether  (C^H^^O),  in  which  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine  and  another  by  ethyl ;  the 
hydrogen  in  the  ether  can  therefore  be  replaced  by  tenth  parts,  which 
fully  proves  that  the  molecule  of  this  body  contains  at  least  ten  atoms 
of  that  element. 

Tfomenelature  of  the  Ethers. — The  ethers  properly  so  called  are  also 
named  oxides  of  the  alcoholic  radicle.  Thus  we  may  say  oxide  of 
amyl,  or  amylic  ether. 

Mixed  ethers  are  named  by  adding  to  this  generic  word  the  names 
of  the  two  alcohols  which  enter  into  their  composition  united  into  a 
single  word.    They  are  also  called  oxides  of  the  two  radicles  they 

contain.    Thus  the  compound  (  qsjju  [  Oj  is  called  indiscriminately 

mixed  ethj'lamylic  ether,  or  oxide  of  ethyl  and  amyl. 

The  simple  ethers  are  called  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydriudic, 
hydrofluoric,  hydrocyanic  ethers  ;  their  name  being  thus  preceded  by  a 
word  which  indicates  from  what  alcohol  the  ether  is  derived.  They 
are  also  designated  as  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides,  cyanides 

of  the  alcohol  radicles.     The  compound  (         j-  j  is  both  "  heptyl- 

hydrochloric  ether  "  and  "  chloride  of  heptyl." 

In  naming  the  compound  ethers,  the  word  ether  follows  the  name 
of  the  acid  of  which  the  body  contains  the  elements,  and  that  of 
the  acid  is  preceded  by  a  word  which  indicates  the  alcohol  from 
which  it  has  been  prepared.  They  may  also  be  named  like  metallic 
salts,  taking  for  specific  name  that  of  their  alcohol  radicle.  The  words 
ethyl-acetic  ether,  and  acetate  of  ethyl,  both  indicate  the  com- 
pound (^^qJj.p|  o)- 

The  neutral  compound  ethers  formed  by  polybasic  acids  are  named 
in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding ;  the  acid  ethers  are  designated  by 
preceding  the  word  acid  by  a  compound  name  formed  by  the  name  of 
the  acid  whoso  elements  enter  into  their  constitution,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed the  name  of  the  radicle  of  the  alcohol.  That  part  of  the  word 
which  designates  the  radicle  is  preceded  by  the  syllables  di,  tri,  etc., 
to  designate  the  number  of  atoms  of  those  radicles. 
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The  compound  I  C^H^  [  ^)     ^^^^^  named  etliylsulphuric  acid.  (It 

is  also  called  sulphovinic  acid.) 

/    PO'"  ]  \ 

The  compound  I  (C'lP)'  V  OM  is  caHed  diethylphosphonc  acid. 

When  several  different  radicles  enter  into  an  ether,  they  should  be 
indicated ;  thus :  ethyl-amyl-phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphate  of  methyl, 
ethyl,  auiyl,  etc. 

Primary  Monatomic  Alcohols  reaUy  known.— The  primary  mona- 
tomic  alcohols  which  are  actually  known  are  the  following  : 


Saturated  Alcohols. — 1st.  Alcohols  of  the  series  C"H^"+^0. 
Methylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  methyl : 

(CH.0)     =  (Cf|0) 

Ethylic  or  ordinaiy  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  ethyl : 

(otto)    =  (™'}o) 

Propylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  propyl : 

Butylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  butyl : 

(^C^H-O)      =      (^'1' }  0) 

Amylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  amyl : 

Caproic  or  hexylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  hexyl : 

(Enanthylic  or  heptylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  heptyl : 
(CH-'O)  = 

Caprylic  or  octylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  octyl : 

(c'H-o)    =  (°*i"}o) 

Cetylic  or  ethal  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  cetyl : 

(c"H-0)      ^      (^"h"  }  0) 
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Cerylio  alcohol,  or  hydi-ate  of  ceryl : 

(cm^'o^    =    (^""^^  1 0^ 

Myricic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  myricyl : 

^Q3ojj62o^      =      (^^'°^"  I  O) 

2iid.  Alcohols  of  the  series  CH^'-^O. 
Benzylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  benzyl : 

Toluic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  toluyl : 

(^C^H^oo)      =      (^'^  I  O) 

Cuminic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  cumyl : 

(^C'«H»0)      =      (^'°^'  I  O) 

Sycocerylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  sycoceryl : 

(qib^soq^      =      (^''^'  I  0^ 

Non-saturated  Alcohols. — 1st.  Alcohols  of  the  series  CH^'O. 
Acetj-lenic  alcohol : 

(C^H^O)     =      (^'^^ }  O) 

Allylic  alcohol : 

(c™)    =  (^'h}^) 

2nd.  Alcohols  of  the  series  C"H*"-'^0. 
Campholic  alcohol,  or  Borneo  camphor : 

f C^H'^O)      =  } 

3rd.  Alcohols  of  the  series  C'H^'^O. 
Cinnamic  alcohol  : 

(ci-roo)    =    (^"1° }  o) 

Cholesteric  alcohol : 

(C^«H«0)     =     (^''^' }  O) 
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The  most  importani'  Primary  Monatomic  Alcohols. 

Methylie  Alcohol  ^0  |  qjj^-  —  Preparation. —  Methylic  alcoliol,  or 

wood-spirit,  is  found  among  tlie  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood,  where  it  exists  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  water,  and  a  number  of 
other  substances. 

In  order  to  extract  it  from  the  mixture,  the  latter  is  distilled,  care 
being  taken  that  the  operation  be  arrested  when  the  tenth  part  of  the 
liquid  has  passed  over,  and  the  product  is  rectified  over  quicklime. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  dis- 
tilled in  a  water-bath.  The  impurities  distil,  while  the  WQod-spirit 
remains  combined  with  the  chloride  of  calcium.  If  the  residue  be 
then  heated  with  water,  this  combination  is  destroyed  and  methylic 
alcohol  distils  ovei*.  It  is  separated  from  the  water  it  still  contains  by 
a  second  rectification  from  quicklime. 

The  methylic  alcohol  which  has  undergone  these  different  opera- 
tions is  still  not  perfectly  pure.  In  order  to  purify  it  entirely,  it 
must  be  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids,  which 
transforms  it  into  oxalate  of  methyl.  This  oxalate  is  solid  and  may  be 
easily  obtained  in  a  pi;re  state  by  crystallization.  Finally,  it  is  saponified 
by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution,  and  the  product  dehydrated  by  distil- 
ling a  third  time  from  quicklime. 

Properties. — Methylic  alcohol  is  liquid  and  colourless,  is  without 
action  on  test  paper,  and  has  a  density  of  0*8142  at  0°.  It  can  be 
mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions  and  the  mixture  does  not  become 
turbid.  It  does  not  give  any  black  precipitate  with  mercurous  nitrate. 
It  boils  at  66°-5,  bums  with  a  dull-blue  flame,  and  has  an  empy- 
reumatic  odour. 

Wood-spirit  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  essences,  and  oils.  It 
dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur  sparingly.  It  combines  with  baryta, 
dissolving  it,  and  also  dissolves  potash;  but  these  latter  solutions 
become  brown  and  rapidly  alter  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

When  wood-spirit  is  dropped  on  to  platinum  black,  the  access  of 
air  being  regulated,  it  oxidizes,  and  is  transformed  into  formic  acid: 


+ 

Wood-spirit.  Oxygen.  Formic  acid.  A^'atcr. 

But,  whatever  oxidizing  methods  may  be  used,  formic  aldehyd 
/  f 

I  C  <  0  I  is  never  procured.  This  body  appears  to  be  too  instable  to  be 
obtained. 

"When  the  vapour  of  methylic  alcohol  is  transmitted  over  strongly- 
heated  potash-lime,  hydi-ogen  is  disengaged,  and  formiate  of  potassium 
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is  formed.  But,  as  on  contact  withi  alkalies  in  excess,  the  foi  miates  are 
transformed  into  oxalates,  hydrogen  being  disengaged,  oxalate  of 
potassium  is  almost  always  obtained  in  this  reaction  : 

(oj?;)  +  (^}o)  =  (o[i)  +  m 

Me thylic  alcohol.  Hydrate  of  Formiate  of  Hydrogen, 

potassium.  potassium. 

With  wood-spirit,  chlorine  gives  compounds  which  are  imperfectly 
known.  Chloride  of  lime  transforms  it  into  chloroform.  Bromine  or 
iodine,  added  to  a  solution  of  potash  in  wood-spirit,  give  bromoform 
or  iodoform.  When  heated  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  methylic 
alcohol  is  converted  into  the  chlorides  of  methyl-,  of  dimethyl-,  and  of 
trimethyl-ammonium. 

Sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  wood-spirit  evolves  heat,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  methyl-sulphuric  acid,  which  crystallizes  on  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Wood-spirit.  Melhyl-sulphuric  Water. 

acid. 

When  a  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and  sulphuric  acid  is  heated,  a 

(CH^l  \ 
CH^l  ^  j'     obtained.  But  in  no 

case  is  methj'lene  (Cff)  fonned.  This  latter  body  does  not  appear  to 
be  stable  in  the  free  state. 

The  hydracids  easily  transform  wood-spirit  into  simple  ethers.  Chlo- 
ride of  methyl  is  gaseous  and  does  not  liquify  at  — 18°.  Water  dis- 
solves 2-8  times  its  volume  at  16°;  its  density  is  1-736  ;  the  iodide  is 
liquid  and  boils  at  42°-2  under  a  pressure  of  752""". 

The  oxychloride  of  carbon  becomes  greatly  heated  when  mixed  with 
wooel-spirit,  and  transforms  this  body  into  chlorocaibonate  of  methyl. 

(CH-Jo)     +     (C0.'{g)     =  +  (C0"|0CH.^ 

Wood-spirit.  Chloride  of  Hydrochloric  Chlorocarbonate  of 

carbonyl.  acid.  methyl. 

Sodium  dissolves  in  methylic  alcohol,  disengaging  hydrogen.  In 
this  case  methylate  of  sodium  is  produced  : 

Methylic  alcohol.  Sodium.  Molliylate  of  Hydrogen. 

sodium. 

Nevertheless,  the  quantity  of  sodium  corresponding  theoretically  to 
this  equation  cannot  bo  dissolved.  As  soon  as  a  small  quantity  of 
methylate  of  sodium  is  formed,  the  mass  becomes  pasty  and  the  sodium 
ceases  to  dissolve.    The  solution  may  indeed  be  facilitated  by  apply- 
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ing  heat,  but  then  the  methylate  of  sodium  partially  decomposes,  and 
its  colour  becomes  brown, 

Apjpendix  to  Wood-spirit. — Chloroform,  Bromoform,  and  Iodoform. 

Chloroform  (CHCP). — Chloroform  maj^  be  considered  as  trichlo- 
rinated  marsh  gas  or  bichlorinated  chloride  of  methyl.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  causing  chlorine  to  act  either  on  marsh  gas  or  on  chloride 
of  methyl.  But  these  methods  of  preparation  are  long,  costly,  and 
laborious,  and  have  only  a  theoretical  importance,  not  being  practically 
useful. 

Fortunately,  chloroform  is  also  produced  in  a  number  of  other 
reactions,  which,  though  complicated  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
are  simple  in  practice.  Soubeyran  recommends  the  following  process 
of  preparation. 

Preparation. — Ten  kilogrammes  of  chloride  of  lime  and  three  of 
slaked  lime,  mixed  with  sixty  of  water,  are  placed  in  a  still  which 
must  be  capacious  enough  to  be  only  a  third  full;  then  two  kilo- 
grammes  of  alcohol  at  85°  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  quickly  heated. 
The  reaction  commences  about  80°,  and  takes  place  so  actively  that 
the  fire  must  be  removed  or  the  mass  will  overflow.  Distillation  then 
commences  and  proceeds  almost  by  itself.  About  three  litres  of  the 
liquid,  which  is  divided  into  two  layers,  are  collected  :  one  of  these 
layers  consists  of  water ;  the  other,  which  is  heavier,  of  chloroform, 
mixed  with  alcohol  and  chlorine. 

The  lower  layer  is  separated  and  washed,  first  with  water  to  remove 
the  alcohol,  then  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  to  re- 
move the  chlorine.  Finally,  it  is  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium  and 
distilled.  In  this  operation,  the  quicker  the  temperature  of  80°  is 
attained  the  more  will  there  be  of  the  product  obtained.  Therefore 
it  is  better  to  mix  the  lime  with  hot  water. 

The  alcohol  may  be  replaced  by  wood-spirit  or  acetone  in  this  prepa- 
ration ;  but  the  chloroform  is  then  adulterated  with  a  chlorinate(?  oil, 
from  which  it  must  be  freed  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — Chloroform  is  a  colourless  and  very  clear  liquid ;  its 
taste  is  first  pungent,  then  fresh  and  sweet.  Its  density  is  1  •  491  at  17°. 
It  has  a  very  agreeable  ethereal  odour.  Its  boiling  point  is  61° 
according  to  Eegnault,  and  63° -5  under  a  pressure  of  0-772  accordmg 
to  Pierre  ;  its  vapour  density  has  been  found  to  be  4-199  —  4-230. 

Chloroform  ignites  with  difficulty  ;  however,  when  a  cotton  wick  is 
impregnated  with  it,  it  burns  with  a  green  flame.  If  a  moistened  glass 
be  placed  over  this  flame  hydrochloric  acid  wiU  be  condensed,  which  may 
be  recognized  by  the  precipitate  which  is  produced  when  an  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  it.  This  latter  reaction, 
and  the  green  colour  of  the  flame,  are  characteristics  of  all  chlori- 
nated, brominated,  or  iodized  organic  substances.  With  these  latter, 
however,  the  colour  of  the  flame  approaches  more  to  blue.  Chloroform 
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is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  wliicli  it  communicates  a  very  agi-ee- 
able  sweet  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it. 

Pure  chloroform  should  fall  to  the  bottom  of  water  without  making 
it  cloudy,  while  when  mixed  with  alcohol  it  becomes  milky.  This 
latter  impurity  may  also  be  recognized  from  the  circumstance  that 
pure  chloroform  does  not  become  gi-een  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassic  bichromate,  while  it  assumes  this  colour  if  it  contains 
alcohol. 

Chloroform  dissolves  most  organic  matters  which  are  rich  in  carbon. 
It  readily  dissolves  caoutchouc,  which  it  deposits  unaltered  on  evapo- 
ration. 

When  distilled  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  perchloride  of  carbon  :  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potash,  chloroform  is  converted  into  potassic  formiate  and 
chloride : 

Cbloiofonn.  Potassic  Chloride  of  Formiate  of  Water, 

hydrate.  potassium.  potassium. 

Chloroform  vapour,  mixed  with  air,  produces  complete  anaesthesia 
when  breathed.  The  ansesthesia  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  excitement 
which  only  lasts  a  short  time.  This  angesthetic  property  is  much  used, 
in  surgery. 

Bromoform  (OHBr^). — Preparation. — This  body  is  obtained  by 
causing  potash  and  bromine  to  act  simultaneously  on  wood-spirit, 
alcohol  or  acetone ;  it  is  also  obtained  by  submitting  aqueous  citric 
and  malic  acids  to  the  action  of  bromine,  or  by  treating  bromal 
(C'^HBr^O)  with  alkalies. 

The  first  process  is  the  most  simple.  One  part  of  potash  is  dissolved  in 
one  part  of  wood-spirit,  and  sufficient  bromine  is  added  to  slightly  colour 
the  liquid.  A  layer  of  bromoform  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid;  it  is  washed,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled. 

Properties. — Bromoform  is  a  clear  liquid;  its  density  is  2-13;  it 
possesses  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  sweet  taste.  Its  boiling  point  has 
not  been  determined  with  certainty,  but  it  is  less  volatile  than  chloro- 
form. It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  nevertheless 
communicates  its  odour  and  taste.  Alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils, 
on  the  contrary,  dissolve  it  with  ease. 

It  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  chloroform  with  re-agents ;  but 
splits  up  more  readily  than  this  latter  into  bromide  and  formiate  imder 
the  influence  of  alkalies. 

Iodoform  (CHI").  —  Preparation.  —  M.  Filhol  recommends  the 
following  method  of  preparing  this  body  to  be  employed : 

Two  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  sodium  are  dissolved  in 
ten  parts  of  water,  and  one  part  of  alcohol  is  added.    The  liquid  is  then 
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heated  to  60°  or  80°  and  one  part  of  iodine  is  thrown  in  gradually.  At  the 
end  of  the  operation,  the  iodoform  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  hot 
liquid,  which  is  filtered  to  separate  the  deposit ;  two  fresh  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium  are  introduced  into  the  mother-liquor,  which  is  kept 
at  60°  or  80°,  and  an  additional  part  of  alcohol  is  added.  A  current  of 
chlorine  is  then  transmitted  rapidly  through  the  liquid,  a  large  quantity 
of  nascent  iodine  is  thus  constantly  in  contact  with  the  alcohol,  and 
iodoform  is  produced  in  abundance.  "When  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  product  has  been  formed,  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  arrested,  the 
liquid  is  filtered,  and,  if  necessary,  the  mother-liquor  may  be  treated  as 
before,  and  a  third  proportion  of  iodoform  obtained. 

Iodoform  crystallizes  in  small  pearly  scales  of  a  yellow  colour,  veiy 
friable  and  greasy  to  the  touch.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  saffron  ;  its 
density  is  about  2  •  0  ;  it  does  not  perceptibly  dissolve  in  water,  but  it  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  essences.  It  melts  between 
115°  and  120°;  part  vaporizes  without  alteration,  and  part  is  decomposed. 
It  may  be  distilled  with  the  vapour  of  water. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  alkalies,  iodoform  is  converted  into  an 
alkaline  formiate  and  iodide. 

Iodoform  is  a  local  anesthetic,  and  is  used  as  such  in  medicine. 

Ethylic    or    Ordinary    Alcohol  I    jj  \  0 j— Prejjaration. — When 

ordinaiy  sugar,  dissolved  in  water,  is  left  in  presence  of  oiganic 
matter,  and  a  little  beer  yeast  is  added  to  the  liquid,  fermentation  is 
produced,  the  first  effect  of  which  is  to  split  up  the  cane-sugar,  when 
that  is  used,  into  glucose  and  levulose ;  and  it  then  transforms  these 
latter  bodies  into  carbonic  anhydride,  alcohol,  propylic  alcohol,  butylic 
alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  glycerine,  succinic  acid,  etc.  This  transforma- 
tion results  from  a  vital  action.  M.  Pasteur  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
microscopic  cells  of  which  yeast  is  composed  are  true  mycoderms, 
which  live  at  the  expense  of  the  fermenting  substances,  and  transform 
them  into  a  number  of  different  products.  The  transformation  of  sugar 
into  alcohol  cannot  therefore  be  represented  by  any  chemical  equation  : 
as  all  those  by  which  it  could  be  represented  would  be  too  simple  and 
erroneous. 

Generally,  alcohol  is  extracted  from  wine  (fermented  grape-juice)  or 
from  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  beet-root,  or,  again, 
from  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  glucose  obtained  by  the  sac- 
charification  of  starch,  rice,  or  other  cereals  of  inferior  quality. 

In  order  to  extract  it  from  these  substances  they  are  submitted  to  distil- 
lation. Alcohol  being  more  volatile  than  water,  first  passes  over,  and  if, 
as  in  manufactories,  the  apparatus  is  so  contrived  that  the  least  volatile 
portions  constantly  fall  again  into  the  still,  two  distillations  are  suflScient 
to  produce  alcohol  containing  only  two  per  cent,  of  water. 

These  two  parts  of  water  cannot  however  be  removed  by  distiUation. 
To  do  this,  quicklime  which  is  covered  with  alcohol  of  98  p.  c.  is  placed 
in  a  retort.    The  cover  is  then  put  on  this  retort,  all  its  openings  are 
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closer!,  and  the  whole  is  left  for  24  hours.  The  lime  swells  during  this 
time  and  absorbs  the  water  which  the  alcohol  contained.  After 
24  houi-s  it  is  distilled,  and  if  the  product  be  not  perfectly  anhydrous, 
it  must  be  left  for  24  hoiirs  in  contact  with  anhydrous  baryta  in  a  well- 
stoppered  glass  globe,  and  then  again  distilled. 

Alcohol  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  different  general  processes  we 
have  described  ;  but  though  these  are  so  interesting  in  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  they  cannot  be  xised  practically. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  alcohol  be  quite  anhydrous,  it  is 
placed  in  contact  with  sulphate  of  copper  which  has  been  deprived  of  its 
water  of  ciystallization  by  heat,  and  is  consequently  perfectly  white. 
If  the  alcohol  contain  water  the  sulphate  of  copper  assumes  a  blue  tint. 

Properties. — When  pure,  alcohol  is  a  colourless  and  very  volatile 
liquid  of  an  agreeable  odoiir;  its  density  is  0"792  at  20°.  It  has  an 
acrid  burning  taste,  which  loses  much  of  its  intensity  when  diluted 
with  water;  it  boils  at  78°-4  under  a  pressure  of  760""";  it  is  not 
solidified  by  a  cold  of  -  100",  but  it  becomes  viscid  at  that  temperature. 
Its  vapour  density'  is  1'6133.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a 
dull-blue  flame. 

Alcohol  mixes  with  water  in  every  proportion.  The  mixture  is  ac- 
companied by  disengagement  of  heat  and  a  contraction,  which  reaches 
the  maximum  when  116  parts  of  water  are  added  to  100  parts  of 
alcohol. 

Alcohol  dissolves  resins,  ethers,  essential  oils,  alkaloids,  many  of  the 
organic  acids,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  slightly,  and 
certain  mineral  salts,  such  as  the  perchloride  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of 
uranium. 

Sulphuric  acid  becomes  considerably  heated  when  mixed  with 
alcohol.  When  such  a  mixture  is  made,  care  must  always  be  taken  to 
pour  the  sulphuric  acid  into  the  alcohol,  shaking  it  continually,  and 
not  the  alcohol  into  the  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphovinic  acid  and  water 
are  produced  in  this  reaction. 

Alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphovinic  acid.  Water. 

If  water  be  added  to  the  mixture,  and  it  be  then  saturated  with  carbo- 
nate of  barium,  barytic  sulphate  which  precipitates  is  formed,  while  sul- 
phovinate  of  the  same  metal  remains  in  solution.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered,  and  when  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  it  deposits  this  salt 
in  beautiful  crystals. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  be 
heated,  ether  is  formed  which  distils  if  the  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid  be  not  too  great ;  and  ethylene  if  the  contrary  bo  the  case.  (See 
Ethers  proper,  p.  417.) 

The  hydracids  passed  in  a  gaseous  state  through  alcohol,  transform 
it  into  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  fluoride  of  ethyl : 
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Alcohol.  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  Water, 

acid.  ethyl. 

Mineral  or  organic  oxyacids  also  unite  with  alcoliol,  eliminating 
water  and  giving  rise  to  compound,  ethers.  When  they  are  strong,  the 
action  takes  place  in  the  cold,  as  with  sulphuric  acid.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  weak  like  acetic  acid,  their  mixture  with 
alcohol  must  be  heated,  to  200°  in  hermeficall^'-sealed  tuhes,  or  this 
mixture  must  be  submitted  to  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (^See  Com- 
pound Ethers,  p.  415.) 

Mercuric  nitrate  does  not  attack  alcohol,  but  when  mercury  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  in  presence  of  alcohol,  a  fulminating  product  is 
obtained. — the  fulminate  of  mercuiy — which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gun-caps. 

Chromic  acid  oxidizes  alcohol  so  actively  that  the  liquid  takes  fii'e. 
On  contact  with  platinum  black,  alcohol  is  transformed  into  acetic 
acid  : 

Alcohol.  Oxygen.  Acetic  acid.  Water. 

It  gives  acetate  of  potassium  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  when 
its  vapours  are  transmitted  over  strongly-heated  potash-lime  : 

+  (h}«)  =  (€)  + 

Alcohol.  Potash.  Acetate  of  Hydrogen. 

potassium. 

Heated  with  a  mixtiire  of  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese 
or  bichromate  of  potassium,  it  fxirnishes  aldehyd  : 

+  8}  =  i'M)  +  = 

OH/  '  \    iH  / 

Alcohol.  Oxygen.  Aldehyd.  Water. 

Chlorine  attacks  alcohol  strongly  when  this  liquid  is  perfectly 
anhydrous:  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloral  are  formed. 

Alcohol.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Chloral. 

acid. 

Many  neutral  salts,  such  as  iodide  of  mercury,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  others,  etherify  alcohol  when  they.are  heated  to  between  200 
and  300°  with  this  liquid  in  hermetically-sealed  tubes.    In  the  case  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  there  are  formed,  in  addition  to  ether,  the  chlo- 
rides of  ethyl-ammonium,  biethyl-ammonium,  and  triethyl-ammonium. 
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Estimation .>bF  Alcohol. — Spirits,  wines,  liqueurs,  and  spirituous 
liquids  in  general  are  usually  valued  according  to  the  quantity  of  pure 
alcohol  they  contain.  The  method  employed  to  determine  this  propor- 
tion is  based  on  the  diiference  of  density  according  to  the  amount  of 
water  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Gay-Lussac  constructed  an  hydrometer 
so  graduated  that,  when  plunged  into  such  a  mixture,  it  at  once  indi- 
cates the  per  centage.  But  as  the  indications  of  this  instrument  vary 
with  the  temperature,  and  as  it  has  been  graduated  for  a  tempei-ature 
of  16°,  when  the  operation  is  conducted  at  a  higher  or  lower  tempera- 
ture the  indications  of  the  hydrometer  miist  be  corrected  accordingly. 
This  is  done  by  the  assistance  of  a  table  of  corrections  calculated  by 
Gay-Lussac.  Moreover,  this  correction  may  be  calculated  without  the 
table  by  means  of  the  formula  x  =  c  ±  0"4t,  in  which  x  expresses  the 
quantity  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquid,  c  the  degree  observed 
in  Gay-Lussac's  hydrometer,  and  t  the  number  of  degrees  which 
separates  the  temperature  observed  from  15°:  the  second  figure  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  fi.rst  when  the  temperature  is  higher  than  15°,  and 
added  if  the  contrary  be  the  case. 

If  the  liquid  whose  quantity  of  alcohol  has  to  be  determined  does 
not  contain  alcohol  and  water  exclusively,  if,  for  instance,  it  holds 
solid  substances  in  solution  which  may  have  an  influence  on  its  density, 
the  preceding  process  cannot  be  directly  applied.  In  order  to  employ 
it,  the  liquid  must  first  be  submitted  to  distillation,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  foreign  substances.  The  fourth  part  of  the  liquid  is  generally 
collected  in  the  distillation,  and  there  is  added  to  this  distilled  part  a 
quantity  of  pure  water  suflBcient  to  restore  its  volume  to  that  of  the 
original  liquid.  The  hydrometer  is  then  used  as  we  have  just  explained. 
The  distilled  liquid  need  not  have  the  water  added  to  it,  the  degree 
might  be  taken  immediately ;  but  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  degree 
observed  to  that  of  the  liquid  in  question,  it  must  be  divided  by  four, 
if  the  fourth  part  have  been  exactly  collected  ;  by  three  if  it  were  the 
third  part,  and  so  on. 

A  useful  apparatus  is  sold  in  commerce  for  the  pui-pose  of  these 
operations.  It  consists  of  a  small  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  closed 
by  an  india-rubber  stopper  having  a  tube  adapted  which  unites  the 
flask  to  a  small  refrigerator.  Fig.  49  (page  432)  shows  the  apparatus 
and  the  mode  of  using  it. 


Appendix  to  Ethylic  Alcohol. 

Oxide  of  Ethyl  (Ether)  I  q^j^,  i  0  j. — Preparation. — In  order  to  ob- 
tain ether  from  ordinary  alcohol,  a  tubulated  retort  is  half  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  and  9  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  This  retort  is  placed  in  communication  with  a 
condensing  apparatus,  while  the  upper  tubulure  communicates,  by  means 
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of  a  tube  with  a  stopcock,  with  a  large  vessel  full  of  alcohol  (fig.  60). 
The  retort  being  heated  in  a  sand-bath,  ether  begins  to  distil  over.  Then, 
from  time  to  time,  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  approximately  equal  to  that 
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which  distils  in  the  state  of  ether,  is  added  to  the  hot  mixture ;  the  ope- 
ration may  be  thus  continued  until,  owing  to  secondary  reactions,  the 


Fig.  50. 


liquid  of  the  retort  shall  have  lost  its  powers  of  etherification,  which  does 
not  occur  until  the  operation  has  been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time. 
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We  havo  already  seen  the  theory  of  this  reaction,  when  speaking  of 
ethers  in  general. 

Ether  thus  obtained  is  not  pure ;  it  is  mixed  with  water  and  alcohol, 
and  must  be  purified  by  agitating  it  with  water  which  dissolves  it 
only  -very  sparingl}^  but  which  seizes  the  alcohol.  The  ether  is  then 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  distilled.  The  best  method 
of  obtaining  it  perfectly  anhydrous  is  to  leave  it  for  some  length  of 
time  in  contact  with  pieces  of  sodium. 

Properties. — Pure  ether  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  and  very  volatile 
liquid  ;  its  taste  is  at  first  fiery,  but  afterwards  cooling,  and  it  has  an 
agreeable  odour.  Its  density  in  a  liquid  state  is  0-723,  and  its  vapour 
density  is  2-586.  It  has  a  high  refracting  power,  boils  at  3o°-6,  and 
is  solidified  at  —31°  in  brilliant  laminas.  Ether  mixes  with  alcohol  in 
all  proportions,  but  it  is  only  soluble  in  9  times  its  volume  of  water  ; 
it  readily  dissolves  the  essential  oils,  resins,  hydrocarbons,  and  fatty 
bodies,  and  in  general  substances  which  are  highly  carbonized.  It 
dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  sparingly,  and,  among  mineral  salts, 
mercuric  chloride  and  uranic  nitrate. 

Ether  is  very  inflammable  ;  its  vapour,  mixed  with  the  air,  forms 
an  explosive  mixture  ;  from  its  great  volatility,  it  is  always  danger- 
ous to  decant  it  near  a  flame. 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  ether,  and  the  mixture  becoming  heated  is 
transformed  into  ethyl-sulphuric  acid : 

Sulphuric  acid.  Ether.  Ethyl-sulphurlo  Water. 

(sulphovluic)  acid. 

We  will  not  say  more  here  on  the  other  chemical  properties  of  ether 
which  have  been  suflBciently  treated  of  under  the  head  of  ethers  proper 
and  primary  monatomic  alcohols  in  general  (p.  417). 

Ether,  like  chloroform,  is  an  anassthetic,  and  was  formerly  used  as 
such,  but  as  owing  to  its  great  volatility  it  is  more  difficult  to  administer 
and  as,  besides,  it  requires  a  longer  time  than  chloroform  to  cause 
anaesthesia,  its  employment  has  been  superseded  by  this  latter  body. 
It  is  taken  medicinally  as  an  antispasmodic,  either  mixed  with  water  or 
in  small  gelatine  capsules. 

H  I  ^j' — P'^'^pO'i'ation. — In  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  alcohol,  when  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
alcohol  contained  in  the  fermented  liquid  has  distilled,  a  residue  is 
left  which  boils  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  which  contains  propylic, 
butylic,  and  amylic  alcohols.  The  latter  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
three.  When  this  residue  is  submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  and 
that  which  passes  at  from  128°  to  132°  is  collected,  pure  amylic  alcohol 
is  obtained. 

Properties. — The  hydrate  of  amyl  is  an  oily,  colourless,  and  very 
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motile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  having  an  acrid,  burning  teste. 
When  its  vapours  are  iuhaled,  they  produce  oppression  at  the  chest, 
followed  by  cough.  Its  density  is  0-8111,  and  its  vapour  density 
3-147.  It  stains  paper,  but  the  stain  does  not  last  long ;  it  does  not 
perceptibly  dissolve  in  water,  but  floats  on  the  top  like  oil;  it  readily 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  the  different  essences  ;  when  cooled 
to  -  22°  it  congeals  in  crystalline  plates.  _    .  v  v+  -u  + 

Amylic  alcohol  generally  exercises  an  action  on  polarized  light,  but 
that  prepared  artificially  by  the  different  processes  formerly  mentioned 
is  inactive.  M.  Pasteur  has  discovered  that  active  amylic  alcohol  is 
sometimes  dextrogyrate  and  sometimes  levogyrate.  That  extracted 
from  fermented  liquors  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  varieties.  There- 
fore, instead  of  having  a  constant  boiling  point,  it  varies  between 
128°  and  132°;  the  two  varieties  having  different  boiling  points, 
which  are  very  near  each  other. 

When  the  vapours  of  amylic  alcohol  are  transmitted  through  a  red- 
hot  tube,  they  furnish  ethylene,  propylene,  butylene,  and  amylene. 

Amylic  alcohol  bums  readily,  with  a  blue  flame.  In  presence  of 
platinum  black  it  is  converted  into  valeric  acid.  When  heated  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium,  it  forms  valeric 
aldehyd. 

Hydrate  of  amyl.  Oxygen.  Water.  Valeric  acid. 

Hydrate  of  amyl.  Oxygen.  Water.  Valeric  aldehyd. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  readUy  dissolves  amylic  alcohol  disen- 
D-ao-ino-  heat-;  if  water  be  added  to  the  mixture,  and  it  be  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  barium,  barytic  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  sulph- 
amylate  of  barium,  which  crystallizes  on  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid, 
remains  in  solution  : 

(O'^'lo)   +   (sO-{gi)    =    (sO'"{g?.H..)  + 

Amylic  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid.  Amylsulphuric  acid.  Water. 

By  submitting  this  salt  to  repeated  crystallizations,  M.  Pasteur  has 
been  able  to  separate  that  arising  from  the  dextrogyrate  alcohol  from 
that  arising  from  the  levogyrate  alcohol  and  consequently  to  obtain 
these  two  varieties  of  the  same  alcohol  in  ^^1''^^"^''..^^^^ 
purpose  the  sulph-amylate  of  barium  is  precipitated  ^7  ^«!^\P^"^;°^^^ 
to  liberate  the  amyl-sulphuric  acid,  and  this  latter,  distilled  with 
water,  furnishes  amylic  alcohol : 

\.J°."aJ  ^wl/  -P«"=»-  H.a..«.r™.. 
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When  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  amyl  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  distilled,  oxide  of  amyl,  amylene,  and  different  hydrocarbides 
are  obtained. 

On  distilling  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  amylic  alcohol,  amylene 
mixed  with  hydride  of  amyl  is  obtained,  and  also  higher  homologues 
of  these  two  bodies. 

Under  the  influence  of  either  oxyacids  or  hydracids,  amylic  alcohol 
is  etherified  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  alcohols : 

(T}o)  +  (SO  =  (i}o)  +  (c^) 

Amylic  alcohol.  Hydrochloric  Water.  Chloride  of 

acid.  amyl. 

When  heated  with  potash-lime  to  220°,  hydrate  of  amyl  is  converted 
into  valerate  of  potassium,  disengaging  hydrogen  : 

(T}0)     +     (1}0)      -      n\0)     +  .(H|) 

Hydrate  of  amyl.  Potash.  Valerate  of  Hydrogen. 

potassium. 

Sodium  and  potassium  dissolve  in  amylic  alcohol,  producing  metallic 
amylates.  and  disengaging  hydrogen. 

AmyUc  alcohol.  Potassium.  Amylate  of  Hydrogen. 

potassium. 

This  amylate,  when  treated  by  iodide  of  amy],  fui-nishes  oxide  of 
amyl  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

(T'[o)  +  r;})  =  (gi:;[o)  +  (io 

Amylate  of  Iodide  of  Oxide  of  amyl.  Iodide  of 

potassium.  amyl.  potassium. 

Chlorine  acts  on  hydrate  of  amyl  in  the  same  manner  as  on  all  the 
other  alcohols,  that  is  to  say,  it  takes  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  it 
and  furnishes  products  of  substitution  derived  from  the  alcohol  thus 
dehydrogenized . 

Amylic  alcohol.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Chloramyl. 

acid. 


H 
H 


SECONDABY  MONATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Only  one  alcohol  of  this  series  is  yet  known,  viz.,  the  isopropylic 
alcohol  obtained  by  M.  Friedel  by  submitting  ordinary  acetone  to  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen. 

2  V  2 
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HI")  +  h}  =  f 


CH'\ 
H 
OH 
CHV 

Acetone.  Hydrogen.  Isopropylic 

alcohol. 

The  characteristic  property  of  the  secondary  alcohols  is,  that  when 
oxidized  they  give  an  acetone  which  is  incapable  of  being  ultimately 
transfornied  into  an  acid,  instead  of  an  aldehyd  which  can  be  thus 
transformed.  Thus,  while  propylic  alcohol  would  be  converted  by 
oxidation  first  into  propionic  aldehyd  and  then  into  propionic  acid, 
isopropylic  alcohol  only  furnishes  acetone. 


0 
0 


isopropylic  Oxygen.  Water.  Acetone. 


alcohol. 


c 


This  property  is  thus  explained :  the  transformation  of  an  alcohol 
into  an  acid  arises  from  the  substitution  of  0"  for  W : 

EthyUc  alcohol.  Acetic  aad. 

in  secondary  alcohols  such  a  substitution  is  impossible,  as  they 
possess  only  a  single  atom  of  typical  hydrogen,  the  other  being  replaced 

by  methyl.  ,    ,  i     ,    ^■^  +i. 

Under  the  influence  of  bromine,  isopropylic  alcohol  acts  like  me 
true  alcohols.  While  these  lose  H*  under  this  influence,  and  are  con- 
verted into  aldehyd,  which  the  bromine  afterwards  transforms  into  a 
product  of  substitution,  it  also  loses  W,  and  is  converted  into  acetone, 
which,  by  an  ulterior  action  of  the  bromine,  gives  ter-  and  tetra-bro- 
minated  acetone.  The  hydrobromic  acid  liberated  in  this  reaction 
always  reacts  on  the  isopropylic  alcohol  still  undecomposed  and  gives 
bromide  of  isopropyl. 

It  is  probable  that  all  acetones,  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen, 

would  furnish  secondary  alcohols. 

TERTIARY  MOWATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

All  these  alcohols  have  been  obtained  by  M.Boutlerow;  they  are 
four  in  number,  two  of  them  being  isomers.    They  are  : 

Trimethylated  methylic  alcohol,  or,  according  to  the  nomenclature 
of  Messrs.  Kolbe  and  Boutlerow, 

Trimethyl-carbinol 


CH«\ 

(cl 

Off 

CH" 

OH/ 
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/ 


Methyl-diethyl-carbinol 


Propyl-dimethy  1-  carbinol 


and  Propyl-  diethyl-carbinol 


0 


C 


C 


CH« 
G'W 
C'ff 
OH 

CH« 
GW 
OH 

G'W\ 

Gm'\ 

C^H^I 
OH 


=  (C'H'^0 


=  (CH^O) 


The  fii-st  of  tliese  bodies  was  obtained  by  M.  Boutlerow,  by  causing 
zinc-metliyl  to  act  on  the  chloride  of  carbonyl  or  on  the  chloride  of 
acetyl,  and  submitting  the  product  thus  obtained  to  the  action  of  water. 

In  the  case  of  oxychloride  of  carbon,  the  reaction  takes  place  in  two 
stages :  in  the  first,  an  atom  of  chlorine  is  replaced  by  methyl,  and 
chloride  of  acetyl  is  produced;  in  the  second,  two  atoms  of  methyl 
are  substituted  for  the  oxygen  of  the  chloride  of  acetyl  and  give  rise 
to  trimethylated  chloride  of  methyl.  This  chloride,  when  treated  by 
water,  exchanges  its  chlorine  for  (OH)  and  is  thus  transformed  into 
trimethyl- carbinol : 


1st. 


+ 


iGWi 


Zn' 


Chloride  of 
carbonyl. 


Zino-methyl. 


+ 


Chloride  of  zinc. 


Chloride  of 


2nd. 


+ 


Chloride  of 
acetyl. 


Zn" 


Zino-methyl. 


^ZnO  j 


Oxide  of 
zinc. 


acetyl. 

CHn 

(c. 

Gm 

GR" 

[ci  / 

Trimethylated 
chloride  of  methyl. 


3rd. 


H- 


( 


Trimethylated 
chloride  of  methyl. 


Water. 


Trimethyl- 
carbinol. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Methyl-diethyl-carbinol  is  prepared  by  causing  the  chloride  of 
acetyl  to  react  on  zinc-ethyl  and  saponifying  by  water  the  chloride 
obtained : 


( 


(GW 
G  I  0" 


Chloride  of 
acetyl. 


Zinc-cthyl. 


Oxide  of 
zinc. 


Hydrochloric 
ether  of  niethyl- 
diethyl-cttrbiuol. 
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Propyl-dimethyl-oarbinol  is  prepared  by  treating  chloride  of  butyl 
by  zinc-methyl,  and  saponifying  the  product  of  the  reaction  by  water  : 

.1.  1  Oxide  Hydrochloric 

Chloride  of  Zinc-methyl.  ^^xm^«^_  ether  of  propyl- 

butyl.  dimethyl-carbinol. 

Finally,  propyl-diethyl-carbinol  is  prepared  by  an  analogous  reaction 
to  the  preceding,  substituting  zinc-ethyl  for  zmc-methyl. 

P,Wies.— The  properties  of  tertiary  monatomic  alcohols  have  as 
yet  been  little  studied.  It  is  only  known  that  the  action  exercised  on 
Lm  by  oxidizing  agents  clearly  distinguishes  them  from  the  primary 

and  secondary  alcohols.  n  i    -i  j 

On  being  oxidized,  the  primary  alcohols  give  an  aldehyd  and  an 
acid ;  the  secondary  alcohols  under  the  same  conditions  furnish  an 
acetone  All  these  derived  products  contain  as  many  atoms  of  carbon 
as  the  alcohol  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  tertiary  alcohols  on 
the  contrary,  split  upon  oxidation,  and  produce  bodies,  the  molecule  of 
which  contains  less  carbon  than  that  of  their  original  alcohol.  Thus 
the  trimethyl-carbinol  is  transformed  under  the  influence  of  oxidants 
into  a  mixture  of  formic  and  propionic  acids. 

2(OT-0)    +    40«    =    2(CW0^)    +    2(C3H«0^)    +  2(H^0) 

Trimethyl-  Oxygen.  Formic  add.  Propionic  acid.  Water. 


carbinol. 


BIATOMIC  ALCOHOLS  OR  GLYCOLS. 

The  glycols  or  biatomic  alcohols  are  derived  from  hydrocarbides  by 
the  substitution  of  two  atoms  of  hydroxyl  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  : 


Hydride  of 
ethyl. 


PBEPARATiON.-The  glycols  may  be  obtained  by  four  processes : 
First  Procm.-Bromine  is  made  to  act  on  a  non-oxygenated  organ  c 
radicle  which  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  bibromide  :  this  bibiWe  s 
then  treated  by  acetate  of  potassium  in  alcoholic  solution,  or  by  acetate 
of  silver,  when  a  metallic  bromide  is  formed,  and  each  atom  of  bromine 
is  replaced  by  the  residue  (C^ffO^  of  the  acetate.  The  body  thus 
formed  is  a  compound  ether  which,  when  saponified  by  a  base,  furnishes 
a  glycol : 
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Ethylene.  Bromine.  Bromide  of 

ethylene. 


2nd.(™)  +  2(0-H;0|o)  =  ,(Ag|)  +  (c.H."|Og:H;0) 

Bromide  of  Acetate  of  silver.  Bromide  of  Diacelic  glycol, 

ethylene.  silver. 

Macetic  glycol.  Potash.  Acetate  of  potassium. 

Glycol. 

AlthoTigli  the  bromides  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  glycols  which 
are  obtained  by  direct  synthesis,  are  isomeric,  and  not  identical  with 
the  bibrominated  products  of  substitution  furnished  by  the  saturated 
hydrocar bides,  it  is  possible,  in  certain  particular  cases,  to  substitute 
these  bromides  for  one  another.  M.  Caventou  has  obtained  ordinary 
glycol  by  employing  brominated  bromide  of  ethyl  (bibrominated  hydride 
of  ethyl)  instead  of  the  bromide  of  ethylene. 

Second  Process. — Hydrogen  is  substituted  for  chlorine  in  the  mono- 
chlorhydrins  of  triatomic  alcohols.  This  substitution  takes  place  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  : 

Monochlorhydrin  Hydrogen.       Hydrochloric  Propyl-glycol, 

of  glycerine.  acid. 

Third  Process. — A  biatomic  hydrocarbon  radicle  is  heated  with 
hypochlorous  acid.  Direct  combination  takes  place,  and  a  monochlor- 
hydric  ether  is  obtained,  which  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  acetate 
of  silver,  famishes  a  monacetic  ether.  This  latter,  saponified  by  potash, 
gives  a  glycol : 

Ist.  (C^'H*")    +    (h}^)    =  (*^'H^"{c?) 

Ethylene.  Hypochlorous  Monochlorhydrin 

acid.  of  glycol. 

Monochlorhydrin  Acetate  of  silver.  Chloride  Monacetic  glycol 

of  glycol.  of  silver. 

3rd.  (cH-jOH^,,)  +  (gjo)  =  (C'H'OJ  o)  +  (c^.,.|OH) 

Monacetic  glycol.  Potash.  Acetate  of  Glycol. 

potassium. 

Propkrties. — Glycols  agree  in  mostof  their  properties  with  monatomio 
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alcohols,  but  they  can  undergo  those  substitutions  twice  which  mona- 
tomic  alcohols  can  only  undergo  once. 

1st.  Action  of  Oxidizing  Agents.— The  glycols  may  lose  two  or  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  thereby  give  rise  to  two  different  aldehyds. 
They  can  also  exchange  two  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  one  or  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  produce  two  acids  : 


2(C^H'^0^) 

Glycol. 

+ 

0^  = 

Oxygen. 

2(ffO) 

Water. 

+ 

2(C*H^02) 

Aldeliyd  of  the 
first  degree. 

(C^H-'O^) 

Glycol. 

+ 

0^  = 

Oxygen. 

2(H=^0) 

Water. 

+ 

(C*H*0') 

Aldehyd  of  the 
second  degi'ee. 

(^H'O*) 

Glycol. 

+ 

0^  = 

Oxygen. 

(H'^O) 

Water. 

+ 

(C^H^O=') 

Acid  of  the 
first  degree. 

(C'H«0') 

Glycol. 

+ 

0«  = 

Oxygen. 

2(H'0) 

Water. 

+ 

(C*ffO*) 

Acid  of  the 
second  degree. 

Very  few  aldehyds  deiived  from  the  glycols  are  as  yet  known,  but 
it  is  probable  they  will  soon  be  obtained. 

2nd.  Action  of  Dehydrating  ^j/ente.— Dehydrants  do  not  reduce  the 
glycols  to  hydrocarbides,  they  only  subtract  a  molecule  of  water  from 
them.  The  product  of  this  dehydration,  instead  of  bemg  the  true 
anhydride  of  glycol,  is  only  an  isomer.  ,  .  .r, 

3rd  Action  of  Alkaline  Metals.- Alkaline  metals  act  on  glycols  m  the 
same  manner  as  on  monatomic  alcohols,  that  is  to  say,  they  displace  the 
typical  hydrogen  of  these  bodies  and  are  themselves  substituted  m  its 
place.  Two  products  of  substitution  may  be  obtained ;  one  containing 
one  atom  of  the  alkaline  metal,  and  another  which  contains  two.  On 
treating  these  metallic  derivatives  with  the  hydriodic  ether  of  a  mon- 
atomic alcohol,  the  alcoholic  ethers  of  the  glycols  are  obtained  : 


(T'}o-) 

Bipotasslc  glycol. 


+  2 


Iodide  of  ethyL 


=  2 


Iodide  of 
potassium. 


+ 


Diethylene  of 
glycol. 


4th.  Boiling  point  of  the  Glycols.— The  glycols  present  this  singular 
characteristic,  that  their  boiling  point  becomes  lower  as  their  mole- 
cular complication  augments.  This  anomaly  ends  with  amyl-glycoi. 
In  the  glycols  above  it,  the  boiling  point  rises  as  usual  with  the  com- 
plication of  the  molecule.  i 

5th.  Action  of  Acids.-Oxjaoids  when  heated  in  closed  vessels  witH 
the  glycols  give  rise  to  a  double  decomposition  which  is  exactly  iii^e 
that  which  takes  place  with  monatomic  alcohols.  But  here,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  employed,  either  a  single  acid  radicle  may  oe 
substituted  for  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen,  when  a  monacid  ethei  is 
obtained ;  or  two  acid  radicles  may  be  substituted  for  two  atoms  oi 
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hydrogen,  and  then  a  biacid  or  neutral  ether  is  the  result.  In  a  biacid 
ether,  the  two  radicles  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  may  belong  to  a 


single  acid  or  to  two  different  acids 


+ 


+ 


Monacetine 
of  glycol. 


Acetic  acid. 


Butyric  acid. 


Monacetine  of 
glycol. 

I  cm"'  ] 

Butyro-acetine  of 
glycol. 


+ 


+ 


Water. 


Water. 


The  hydracids  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oxy acids,  that  is  to 
say,  they  combine  with  the  glycols,  eliminating  water,  so  that  a  group 
(HO)  in  the  glycol  is  replaced  by  the  radicle  of  the  hydracid.  Their 
action,  however,  does  not  go  beyond  this.  The  ether  of  the  iirst  sub- 
stitution once  obtained,  it  is  not  possible,  however  we  may  prolong  the 
operation,  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  biacid  ether  : 


Glycol. 


+ 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Ohlorhydrin. 


+ 


Water. 


The  biacid  ether  which  would  result  from  the  substitution  of  an 
atom  of  a  halogen  metalloid  for  the  residue  (HO)  which  the  monacid 
ether  still  contains  may,  however,  be  obtained.  It  is  prepared  by  treat- 
ing glycol  or  its  simple  monacid  ethers  by  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
or  iodides  of  phosphorus  : 


(™H^}0^)  +  2(PCF)   =   2(PCF0)  -f  2(gl)  -f  (^'^^J^ 


Glycol. 


Perchloride 
of  phospliorus. 


Oxychloride 
of  phosphorus. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


DicWorhydrin. 


The  ethers  thus  obtained  are  identical  with  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
or  iodides  prepared  directly  by  means  of  a  biatomic  radicle  and  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  or  iodine. 

6th.  Action  of  Bases  on  Ethers  and  Glycols. — The  compound  ethers  of 
the  glycols,  whether  monacid  or  biacid,  are  saponified  by  bases  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ethers  of  monatomic  alcohols.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  simple  ethers,  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  powerful 
bases,  lose  an  atom  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  monacid  ether  be 
used,  the  anhydride  of  glycol  is  produced  : 

(o-H'ig'n)  +  (g[o)  =  (^y)  +  (g}o)  +(c.H.»o) 

MonochUirbydrin.  I'otash  Chloride  of  Water.  Oxidn  nf 


Chloride  of 
potassium. 


Oxide  of 
ethylene. 
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7tli.  Properties  of  the  Anhydrides. — The  anhydrides  which  are  foimed 
in  the  preceding  reaction  possess  remarkable  properties, 
a.  They  can  unite  with  water  and  reconstitute  the  glycol : 

(C^H^O)  ,  +     (wo)     =      (^^^Ij  0^) 

O.xide  of  ethylene  Water.  Glycol. 

p.  They  can  combine  directly  with  ammonia,  forming  products 
which  will  be  presently  studied  in  detail.  {See  Ammoniacal  Com- 
pounds derived  from  Biatomic  Alcohols). 

y.  They  can  enter  into  double  decomposition  with  metallic  salts 
dissolved  in  water,  in  the  same  way  as  powerful  bases,  liberating  a 
hydrate  of  the  metal  and  giving  an  ether  of  the  glycol : 


Oxide  of  Chloride  AVater.  Hydrate  of  Monochlorhydrin. 

ethylene.  of  magnesium.  magnesium. 


8.  They  combine  with  acids,  both  hydrated  and  anhydrous.  In  the 
first  case  amonacid  ether,  and  in  the  second  a  biacid  ether  is  produced : 


Oxide  of  Acetic  acid.  Monacetic  glycol, 

ethylene. 


(c-H.0)  +  (gi'ojo)  =  ((c.^:?;:|o=) 

Oxide  of  Acetic  anhydride.  Diacetic  glycol, 

ethylene. 

c.  They  can  also  combine  with  nascent  hydrogen,  and  give  the 
monatomic  alcohol  of  the  same  series : 

(C*H*0)    -I-    H*    =  (C'H«0) 

Oxide  of  Hydrogen.  Alcohol, 

ethylene. 

The  transformation  of  glycol  into  the  alcohol  of  the  same  series  may 
also  be  made  by  means  of  chlorhydrin.  This  compound  exchanges  its 
chlorine  directly  for  hydrogen,  and  furnishes  alcohol.  (See  Preparation 
of  Alcohols). 

^.  Finally,  the  anhydrides  of  glycols  unite  directly  with  two  atoms 
of  bromine,  doubling  their  molecule.  The  product  formed  is  ciystal- 
lized.  When  agitated  with  mercury,  it  gives  up  its  bromine,  and 
there  remains  the  original  anhydride  doubled  : 

KCH-O)     +     1}     -  (^PoH 

Oxide  of  Bromine.  Bromide  of  oxide 

ethylene.  of  ethlyene. 
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/c^Ib^a 
Vc'H^o  f  ; 

Bromide  of  oxide 
of  ethylene. 


+  Hg" 


+ 


Mercury. 


Bibromide  of 
mercury. 


/C*H*0  \\ 
VC^H^O  \) 

Dioxethylene. 


These  diflferent  properties  have  only  been  observed  in  the  anhydride 
of  ordinary  glycol.  The  anhydrides  of  the  other  glycols  are  known, 
.  but  have  not  been  studied.  It  appears  that  they  enter  into  combina- 
tion less  readily  in  proportion  as  their  molecule  becomes  complicated. 
Thus,  according  to  M.  Baiier,  the  oxide  of  amylene  will  not  unite  with 
water  to  reconstitute  amyl-glycol. 

Condensed  Glycols. — We  have  seen  in  mineral  chemistry  that  oxy- 
genized compounds  containing  several  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  can 
unite  with  one  another,  eliminating  (H*0)  at  each  addition  of  a  mole- 
cule of  the  polyatomic  body. 

This  fact,  examples  of  which  have  been  given  when  speaking  of 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  was  first  discovered  in  the  glycols, 
where  it  is  presented  with  great  clearness.  The  condensed  glycols 
represent  simple  glycols  to  which  molecules  of  anhydrides  of  glycols 
have  been  added. 

In  order  to  understand  their  formation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  two 
molecules  of  a  biatomic  alcohol  lose,  the  one  H,  and  the  other  OH  to 
form  water ;  two  monatomic  residues  are  the  result,  and  these  unite  to 
form  a  condensed  glycol.  The  oxygen  of  the  residue  of  the  water 
which  has  lost  its  hydrogen  serves  to  unite  the  two  hydrocarbon  mole- 
cules. As  each  condensation  is  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of 
(H*0),  the  condensed  glycols  all  contain  two  hydroxy  Is  like  the  simple 
glycols. 

At  present,  five  products  of  condensation  derived  from  ordinary 
glycol  are  known,  the  rational  formulae  of  which  are  as  follows : 

(jjg4„j0H 

OH  t 


C'H 


fOH 
(OH 

Glycol. 


C'H 


ill 


0" 
OH 

Dxethylenic  glycol. 


C*H'" 


0" 


C*H*"{OH 


C'H' 


,/0" 


0' 


C^S^'IOH. 

Telrethylenlc  glycol. 


0" 

C*H*"  \ 

0" 

C*H^" 


C*H 
C«H 


ill 


ill 


]  0" 


0" 

lOH 

Triethylenic  glycol. 

[O" 
C^H^"  \ 
]0" 

(0" 

All  3 


tOH 

Pentethylenic  glycol. 


C^H 
G^B.*"  . 

0" 

^  lOH 

Hcxethylcnic  glycol. 


{0" 


Preparation  of  the  Condensed  Glycols. — Three  processes  have  been 
used  to  obtain  these  compounds. 
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First. — A  simple  ether  of  a  glycol  is  heated  in  a  hermetically-sealed 
tube  with  the  glycol  itself.  If  the  ether  employed  be  biacid,  it  will 
first  be  transformed  into  monacid  ether  on  contact  with  the  glycol : 

Bromide  of  etliylen&  Glycol.  Monobromhydrin. 

The  monacid  ether  formed  then  enters  into  double  decomposition 
with  the  remaining  glycol ;  a  condensed  alcohol  is  produced  as  well 
as  hydrobromic  acid : 

Monobromhydrin.  GlycoL  Diethylenic  glycol.  Hydro- 

bromic  acid. 

The  hydrobromic  acid  reacts  on  another  portion  of  the  glycol,  and 
reconstitutes  bromhydrin,  which,  on  contact  with  the  condensed  al- 
cohol already  formed,  produces  an  alcohol  of  greater  condensation : 

r\-rv  •  /r^TT'"'  J 

^<-l^   j  OH/         ^        ^      ^  \OT*"joH/ 

Diethylenic  glycol.  Monobromhydrin.  Trietbylenic  glycol.  Hydrobromic 

And  the  reaction  is  thus  continued  without  our  being  able  to  assign 
any  limit  to  the  condensation. 

Second  Process— A  glycol  is  heated  with  its  anhydride  for  a  fortnight. 
The  products  of  condensation  then  form  by  direct  synthesis  : 

(°i:>-)  +  KC'H'O)  =  (^-^ry) 

Glycol,  Anhydride 
of  glycol. 

Third  Process. — The  oxide  of  ethylene  is  heated  with  an  acid ;  a 
compound  ether  of  the  simple  glycol  is  first  formed,  which  afterwards 
combines  successively  with  one,  two,  three,  four  .  .  .n  molecules  of 
the  anhydride  remaining,  and  produces  compound  ethers^  of  the  differ- 
ent condensed  glycols.  These  ethers,  when  saponified  by  a  base, 
give  the  condensed  glycols  of  which  they  contain  the  elements. 

Peopertiks.— 1st.  All  condensed  glycols  possess  the  same  number  of 
atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  as  the  simple  alcohol  from  which  they  are 
derived,  that  is  to  say,  two.  They  act  as  biatomic  alcohols,  and  give 
an  anhydride  and  two  series  of  ethers.  The  dioxyethylene  may  be 
regarded  as  the  anhydride  of  the  diethylenic  glycol : 

Glycol.  Water.  Oxide  of 

'  ethylene. 
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Ulethylenic  glycol. 


Water. 


Dioxyethylene. 


2nd.  Like  simple  glycols,  the  condensed  glycols  can  exchange 
hydrogen  for  oxygen,  and  give  rise  to  acids.  Up  to  the  present  time 
this  property  has  only  been  observed  in  the  diethylenic  and  triethy- 
lenic  glycols.  In  these  two  cases,  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been 
replaced  by  two  of  oxygen  : 


5  OH 

VI 


Diethylenic  glycol. 

en- I OH 

Triethylenic  glycol. 


4-  2 


Co})  = 


Oxygen. 


+  2 


})  = 


Oxygen. 


C^H^O" 
^C=H^" 

Diglycol-ethylenic  acid. 


Water. 


Water. 


These  facts  appear  to  demonstrate  that,  in  condensed  as  in  simple 
glycols,  the  maximum  quantity  of  oxygen  which  can  be  substituted  for 
hydrogen  is  two  atoms. 

Enumeration  of  the  known  Glycols. — Up  to  the  present  time  six 
glycols  are  know  with  certainty.    These  are  : 


Ordinary,  or  ethylglycol 

Propylglycol  . 

Butylglycol 

Amylglycol 

Hexylglycol 

Octylglycol 


C^H*" 

C'H«" 
H^ 

G'W" 
W 

G'W" 

w 

CH'"" 
H« 


O'' 


|o» 

0^ 


|o« 

0' 


jo'' 


Besides  these,  two  bodies  are  known  which  have  the  composition  of 

hexylglycoU^        fOM.    These  are,  a  product  derived  from  allyl, 

and  one  derived  from  acetone  which  is  called  pinakone ;  the  first  of 
these  bodies  is  a  simple  isomer  of  the  true  hexylglycol ;  pinakone  has 
been  too  little  studied  for  its  composition  to  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. 

There  also  exists  a  body  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  (CH^O). 
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This  body  has  been  prepared  by  means  of  decylene  (C"H*")  by  a 
process  identical  with  that  which  furnishes  the  lower  glycols  of  the 
series  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  molecule 
is  sufficiently  complicated,  the  glycols  cease  to  be  ^^"^ 
that  only  their  anhydrides  can  be  obtained.  The  body  (C'«H«0)  may 
be  considered  as  the  anhydride  of  decylglycol : 

/C-°H-'Jo.^    -    (H*0)    =  (C-H-0) 

Decylglycol  Water.  Oxide  of 

(unknown).  aecyiene. 

Methylenic  glycol  (^^I"  }  0*)  cannot  exist  in  a  free  state,  owing 
to  the  slight  stability  of  its  molecule.  When  iodide  of  methylene 
CCH*P)  is  treated  with  acetate  of  silver,  a  diacetic  ether  of  this  body 
is  produced.    But  this  does  not  give  methylglycol  by  saponification. 

On  causing  the  oxalate  instead  of  the  acetate  of  silver  to  act  on 
iodide  of  methylene,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  appears  to  be  to 
the  unknown  oxide  of  methylene  what  dioxyethylene  is  to  the  oxide 
of  ethylene.    This  compound  has  received  the  name  of  dioxymethyiene, 

and  has  for  formula  (  qjj2"  ^OH 

The  iodide  of  methylene  used  for  these  experiments  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  methylene,  which  does  not  exist ; 
it  Ts  produced  in  a  complex  reaction,  when  ethylate  of  sodium  is 

'''t^^:^te%o.,.tor.i.  Acids  on  the  ai.cols.  When  polyatonnc 
acids  are  made  to  act  on  glycols,  these  bodies  unite  eli'^-^atrng  ^^a^^^^^^ 
and  acid  compounds  are  produced,  which  represent  ^o^^ensed  g  ycols 
one  or  more  hydrocarbon  radicles  of  which  have  given  place  to  one  or 
more  acid  radicles.  At  a  higher  temperature  these  products  can  std 
lose  water  and  foi-m  anhydrides  which,  in  certain  cases,  are  neutial 
\  ethers  of  the  glycols  : 

Succinic  acid.  Succino-ethylenic  acid.  Water. 


Glycol, 


iC^H^O'' 

,  ,  '  Wftter  Succinic  glycol. 

Succlno-ethylemc  acid.  "  • 


GLYCEEINES. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  BIATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Anisic  Alcohol. — There  exists  in  aniseed  an  essence  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  (C"H^^O).    This  essence  appears  to  have  a  con- 

fetitution  represented  by  the  formula  (  C^-^*"]  oCff/*         oxidation  it 

furnishes  a  compound  the  formula  of  which  is  (C*H*0*),  according  to 
the  equation : 

(ch^'ISot)  +  <8D  =  +  (cw)  +  (h-o) 

Essence  of  aniseed.  Oxygen.  Anisic  aldehyd.  Oxalic  acid.  Water. 

M.  Cannizzaro,  by  submitting  this  product,  which  is  a  true  aldehyd, 
to  the  action  of  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  has  transformed  it  into  an 
alcohol  which  he  named  anisic  alcohol,  and  which  answers  to  the 
formula  (CWO'). 

This  alcohol,  though  containing  two  atoms  of  oxygen  like  the 
glycols,  acts  as  a  monatomic  alcohol.  But  in  reality  this  compound  is 
none  other  than  monomethylic  ether  of  the  unknown  benzylglycol : 

Anisic  alcohol.  Monomethylic  benzylglycol. 

It  is  thus  easily  explained  why  this  body  can  only  furnish  a  single 
series  of  ethers,  as  it  only  contains  a  single  atom  of  typical  hydrogen. 


TKIATOMIO  ALCOHOLS  OE  GLYCERINES. 

Though,  in  all  probability,  there  corresponds  to  each  monatomic 
alcohol  a  glycol  and  a  glycerine,  only  two  glycerines  are  as  yet 

jjs  [  OM  and  the  other  amyl- 
glycerine  (  53  j-  O'J-  Besides  these,  M.  Wurtz  appears  to  have  re- 
cently  obtained  an  acetate  ^^qsjjsq-^s  |  Oy,  which  would,  perhaps, 

furnish  hexylglycerine  I    jjg    >  OM  by  saponification. 

Amylic  glycerine  having  been  very  little  studied,  all  we  shall  say 
will  relate  solely  to  propylglycerine  or  ordinary  glycerine,  unless  we 
specially  indicate  the  contrary. 

Triatomic  alcohols  are  derived  from  a  fundamental  hydrocarbide  by 
the  substitution  of  three  atoms  of  hydroxyl  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Preparation. — Ordinary  glycerine  is  produced  during  the  saponifi- 
cation of  natural  fatty  bodies,  which  are  ethers ;  in  order  to  obtain  it 
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pure  this  saponification  is  made  by  means  of  oxide  of  lead  and  water 
11  i'nsolubWt  of  lead  is  formed,  and  the  liberated  S^J!^f^-^2tl 
solved     A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted  into  the 
0  ;  L  tt  precipitate  the  traces  of  lead  the  liquid  contains  ^d  it  is 

then  filtered  and  evaporated.    The  ^^F^^-^^  }-'^'^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

svrupv  liquid.    Yery  pure  glycerine  is  obtained  on  a  laige  scale  Dy 

on  the  surface  of  the  distilled  liquid,  is  removed,  the  liquid  is  evapo 
rated,  and  the  glycerine  remains. 

As  vet  o;lycerine  has  not  been  prepared  synthetically.  It  is  tiue 
tha^M  WuTtz  has  been  able  to  reconstitute  it  by  submitting  the  tri- 
that  M.  vvuit  treatment  identical  with  that  which 

"es  gW  by  -2  of  the  bromide  of  ethylene  ;  but^  unfortu- 
lately  tLtrib^^^^^  of  allyl  is  derived  from  glycerine  itself,  and  has 

not  been  otherwise  prepared.  mi,^  hrnmide  of  bro- 

Amylic  glycerine  is  obtained  synthetically.    The  bromide  ol  bro 
minaTed  amyLe,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  acetate  of  silver 
Sves  ^iBe"o^he  diacetic  ether  of  monobrominated  amylglycol ;  this 
Sher  saponified  by  potash,  furnishes  monobrominated  amylglycol. 
«Te  mo-^^^^^^^         amylglycol,  heated  with  Pot- 
fomed  into  amylglycerine,  and  bromide  of  potassium  and  water  aie 


formed 


\  1/  -  °  Wrnmideof  Brominated  diacetic 

•     .     Bromide  of  Acetate  of  silver.  ^^r  amylglycol. 

brominated  amylene. 

V(0±1U;)  /  .  /  Acetate  of  poi 


Brominated  diacetic 
amylglycol 


Monobrominated  amylglycol 


8.d.(™;|o')  +  {i]o)  -  1,1  +  (T> 

^  \/  Hvdrateof  Bromide  of  Amylglycerine.- 

the  glyooU  give  tjvo  ^^^^^^^^'^^ZX gb-vine,  produce 
Jetl^:S"^^r«  ht'^ee.  studied,  and  .suit.  fro.  ti^e 
substtatton  of  0  for  ff  i.  the  radicle  ;  it  rs  glyeerro  acrd . 

\  \       J  „.,d.  Water. 


Glycerine. 


Oxygen.  Glyceric  acid. 
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It  is  probable  that  an  acid  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  0^  for 
H*  might  be  obtained.  Analogy  appears  to  indicate  that  with  glyce- 
rines whose  radicle  contains  sxTfficient  hydrogen,  such  as  am}^- 
glycerine  for  instance,  three  atoms  of  oxygen  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
substituted  for  six  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Such  a  substiti;tion  would  only,  however,  be  possible  in  the  se- 
condary and  tertiary  glycerines;  primary  glycerines,  the  only  ones 
known,  result  from  the  substitution  of  30H  for  3H  in  a  hydrocarbide. 
Of  these  three  OH,  the  two  at  the  extremities  have  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  near  them,  and  that  in  the  centre  has  only  one,  as  the 
following  formula  shows : 


c. 


c 


c 


OH 
H'' 
OH 
H 
H* 
OH 


Thus,  as  acids  result  from  the  substitution  of  0  for  H^  near  the 
hydroxyl,  this  substitution  would  be  possible  in  the  two  outer  atoms 
but  not  in  the  middle  one,  and  two  acids  only  could  be  obtained  with 
glycerine  : 


"0" 
OH 
H 


and 


c 


Iff 


c 


O" 


w  -OH  v^^otcv'^ 

This  would  no  longer  be  the  case  with  a  tertiary  glycerine  : 


(C^ff  »0')  =  C"  {      {  H?) 


Here  the  three  atoms  of  hj^droxyl  having  H*  near  them,  the  substi- 
tution of  0  for  H"  could  take  place  three  times,  and  the  triatomic 
and  tribasic  acid 

I     I  0"  ) 
I  H 

would  be  possible. 

2  n 
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No  glyceric  aldehyd  is  known  as  yet. 

which  is  acrolein,  and  thl  foml  of    I  l^^-        "  ^^^^"^  . 

OBght  to  be  classed  wi,h  he  aldeh  d       T  ^™'^)-  ^^^^h^; 

3rd._  .le...     jJMit         '^^^^^^^  f  ^^--e  series, 

gljcenne,  hydrogen  is  diseno-«o-p/  i         ^  ^                Placed  in 

and  all  reactL  i^  arrest^  ^'pLlt  Zl'-fT  '^^^"^^  P^^^^^^'' 
vent,  the  mass  could  be  renderp.1  F^bable  that  ,f,  by  means  of  a  sol- 

-bstitute  one,  two,  o^hTee TtlTo^s  d  '  "^^^  P--ble  to 
atoms  of  hydrogen.    In  effLtin^^^^^  or  three 

exercise  no^actfon  on  tl^at^^rnf  metal  '  "'^'"^  ^« 
thetml'tlfaf^^^^^^^^  eo^bi^e  directly  with  glycerine,  h.t 
tbe  nnion  of  the  Tter  ofcryll^^^^^^^^^^  l^,,*^-        ting  fro. 

combmalions.  ^  '^a^'^'  *han  to  true  atomic 

~-  .Wine 

weights  of  these  bodies  atTeCl  '^  Proportional  to  the  molecular 
position  takes  place    on^  ILm  of  1  '  '^^"^'^  d^-'- 

of  the  acid  used,  ^nd  a  monacid^o  ^^'P?^  ^^^-^^ 

produced:  ^''''^^''^  compound  ether  of  glycerine  is 


cm'o 

H 


0  = 


Glycerin? 


Bunzoio  acid. 


Monolienzoate  of 
ebcerine. 


+  in} 


Water. 


Mouobenzoiciti. 


Acetic  acid. 


C'H=0, 
H 

Aceto-benzoicin. 


-p.     Water. 


1^  C^I-PO  ^  ^ 

Aceto-benzoicin. 


+ 


Butyric  acid. 


C'H=0 

Acpto-butyro- 
benzolcin. 


Water. 
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.  i.  is  ahvavs  neoesBary  to  reoommonce  the  opera- 
„  these  !,,?„  of  fflvoerme  cOTld  not  be  prepared 

,  several  times.  A  b.aoid  ^^''^  'l^^l'^.^^^  ^ith  two  moleoules  of  a 
'-""^  *'^°''L:rr  t:toolf:re";o.acid  e.l,er  must  first  be 
";fr:Xten'tr::ted  with  a  fre..  .,  u,t  it  the 

4.  of  ^icoW^-^'^tmL  alollt  he"  a  with  a  glyceric 

arohromic  ether  of  a  monat»mrc  alcoho  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^^^ 

„,i„n  of  potash,  the  "fP'^^^^tle'J^^^^  a  n^ethod  will  pre- 

S;irdt:rh;St:tp---  ^^yhe  prepared  w.h 

.nble  decomposition  with  S^J^^^^^'  glycerine  contains  three  atoms 
,e  group  HO  in  this  alcohol  >      ^  s^tstitution  can  he  pro- 

^h^dvo'yUt  -y^.-Xlet  i^e  action  of  hydrochloric  or 
need  three  times,  ^f^^^^^^  f'^^''^^  ^ever  heen  possible  to  suhsti- 
ydrohromic  acids  on  glycerine  it  ^^^^.^  ^^^^ 

L  the  chlorine  or  hronime  for  he  resid  ;     ^.^^^  .^^ 

Hydriodic  acid,  instead  of  g™    a  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

,i.es  rise  to  a  product  o^  oon^^^^^.,^       the  moniodhydnn  of 
rm^O'^     This  product,  may  oe 
Ll-stWrideofdiglycericalc 


j 


OH 


( c^H^'"  \  OH 
0" 

[C'W"  { OH 
^OH 


■niglyceric  alcohol. 


C^'H 


fi" 


10" 

risTTs'"  i  OH 
0  id     ^  (^-jj 


ist  anhydride  of 
diglyceric  alcohol. 


"Moniodhydrin  of  the  1st  anhydride  of 
diglyceric  alconoi. 


•■■o-^  niglj'-':"^'  

S..  ....  —  ^^0^^^-^ 

on  glycerine,  the  P-^-^^«^^^^.^'J,it;g  bydraoids,  hut  tlieir  action 
the  same  bodies  as  the  ^o^^^^^^^l,  ,L  production  of  dichlorhy- 
exiends  further.  ^-^-^/^^.^Snf these  latter  bodies  into  Irichlor- 
drin  or  dibromhydnn,  they  tiansu 
hydrinandtribromhydrm:         ^  ^  ^ 


PGP 


=     PCl'O  )  4- 


Prrchloridc 
of  iihosphorua. 


Oxychloride 
of  phosphor  iiii. 


Trichlorhydrin. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


^„on,  the  ethers  of  ^y^^^^^ SeCa: 
exist  native.    These  are  A°  J^'^j^^,  ^  ,„tain  degree  of  eompl.ca- 
ftom  the  oxacids  whose  mol  euUs^  ^  ^  4 

tion.    Such  are  f  J*"       ,  ^  the  name  of  neutral  fatty  bodies, 
-tur,  aretlentica.  wi.h  the  artificial  ones.  ^ 
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9th.  Action  of  Iodide  of  Phosphorus.— Iodide  of  phosphorus,  acting 
on  glycerine,  gives  rise  to  a  reaction  which  is  entirely  different  from 
that  produced  by  its  congeners :  iodine  is  liberated  and  hydriodic  ether 
of  a  non-saturated  monatomic  alcohol  is  formed,  which  contains  the 
same  radicle  (C'H")  as  glycerine.  The  formula  of  the  iodide  thus 
produced  is  therefore  (C'Wl) ;  it  is  called  iodide  of  allyl,  and  the 
alcohol  to  which  it  corresponds,  allylic  alcohol.* 

When  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
iodide  of  allyl  gives  propylene,  exchanging  its  atom  of  iodine  for  an 
atom  of  hj'^drogen : 

2(C.H.I)  +  2(H})  +  2Hg"  =  (H^l)  +  ^H|:|)  +  2(0-^) 

Iodide  of  allyl.         Hydrochloric       Mercury.         BIniodide  Bichloride  Propylene, 

acid.  of  mercury.         of  mercury. 

Submitted  to  the  action  of  oxalate  of  silvei-,  iodide  of  allyl  gives  rise 
to  a  double  decomposition  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

Iodide  of  0.\alate  of  silver.  Oxalate  of  allyl.  Iodide  of 

allyl.  silygr 

The  oxalate  of  allyl  thus  produced,  decomposes  when  treated  by 
ammonia,  forming  oxamide  and  allylic  alcohol : 


Oxalate  of  allyl.  Ammonia.  Oxamide.  Allylic  alcohol 


Finally,  bromine  displaces  the  iodine  which  the  iodide  of  allyl  con- 
tains and  transforms  this  body  into  terbroraide  of  allyl  (C^H'Br^).  It 
is  by  means  of  this  tribromide  of  allyl  that  M.  Wurtz  has  re-foimed 
glycerine. 

Glycide. — When  potash  is  made  to  act  on  glyceric  dichloihydrin,  a 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  eliminated,  and  a  product  remains  to 
which  M.  Berthelot  gave  the  name  of  epichlorhydrin.  M.  Eeboul  has 
shown  that  this  product  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  hydrochloric  ether 
of  a  first  anhydride  of  glycerine,  unknown  in  the  free  state  and  acting  as 
an  alcohol.    To  this  unknown  anhydride  he  gave  the  name  of  glycide  : 


■~Y  


Glycerine.  1st  glyceric  anhydride  Hydrochloric  ether  of  the  glycide. 

(glycide). 


The  reaction  which  gives  rise  to  the  hydrochloric  glycide  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equation  : 

*  Allylic  alcohol,  because  the  essence  of  garlic  is  the  siilpliido  of  allyl. 
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Potash.'  Hydrocliloric  glyclde.  Water.  Chloride 

'  of  potassium. 

On  substituting  dibromhydrin  for  dichlorhydrin  in  the  preceding 
preparation,  the  hydrobromic  glycide  (C^ffBrO)  would  be  obtained. 
The  ethers  of  glycide  have  always  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  type  of 
the  glycerine  whence  they  are  derived. 

Action  of  Eydracids.—The  hydiacids  combine  directly  with  hydro- 
chloric glycide,  forming  a  simple  ether  of  glycerine  having  two  halogen 
identical  or  different  radicles  : 

(C^ffOCl)     +     (HBr)      =  (OTBrClO) 

Hvdrochlorio  Hydrobromic  Hydrochlorobrombydrin 

glycide.  acid.  of  glycerine. 

When  heated  with  dry  iodide  of  potassium,  the  hydrochloric  glycide 
produces  a  hydriodic  glycide  : 

(CH-CIO)     +     {f})     =     (^4)     +  (C-H'IO) 

'Hydrochloric  Iodide  of  Cliloride  of  ^Cjf''' 

gljcide.  potassium.  potassium.  glycide. 

This  latter  body,  on  uniting  directly  with  hydriodic  acid,  gives  rise 
to  glyceric  di-iodhydrin,  which,  as  has  been  already  seen,  can  be 
obtained  by  no  other  process. 

The  simple  ethers  of  glycerine  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
the  hydracids  on  epichlorhydrin  or  epibromhydi  in  re-form  these  bodies 
by  the  action  of  potash. 

Action  of  Oxyacicls. —Oxjacids  also  unite  with  epichlorhydrin,  but  the 
action  requires  to  be  assisted  by  heat.  In  this  case  a  mixed  ether  is 
formed,  as  the  following  equation  shows  : 

/  f  OC*H'0\ 

(CH^OCl)    +    (OT^O*)    -    (OTW)    =  ) 

>  ^  ' 

Epichlorhydrin.  Acetic  acid.  Aceto-bydrocbloric  glycerine. 

Action  of  EijpocUorous  JLcid.— When  hypochlorous  acid  acts  on  epi- 
chlorhydrin, the  ether  produced  is  a  dichlorhydrin,  not  of  glycerine, 
but  of  a  tetratomic  alcohol  of  the  same  series  : 

EDlchlorhydriD.  Ilypochlorous  acid.  Dichlorhydrin  of 

^  propyl-phycite. 

Action  of  Alcolioh.— The  different  alcohols  are  also  capable  of  uniting 
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Avitli  epiclilorhydrin  or  epibromhydrin,  producing  glyceric  hydrocliloro- 
or  hydrobromo-alcoholic  ethers : 


OH 
CI 

Epichloihydiin.  Alcohol.  Etbylchlorhydrin. 


Treated  by  alkalies,  these  latter  ethers  lose  a  molecule  of  hydro- 
chloric or  hydrobromic  acid  and  leave  an  alcoholic  ether  of  glycide : 

C-H-joH    )    +    (||0)    =    (C.H.."{  0'^,^.)    +  (H|o) 

ISthylchlorliydilu.  Potash.  Ethylio  glycide.  Water. 

+  (ci 

Chloride  of 
potassium. 

These  new  products  can,  in  their  turn,  combine  with  the  alcohols  to 
form  glyceric  ethers  which  contain  two  radicles  either  of  one  mona- 
tomic  alcohol  or  of  two  different  monatomic  alcohols  : 

(^'I^"'|oOT«)     +     Cu}^)     =  ^C^H-'jogH' 

EthyUo  glycide.  Alcohol.  Diethyl-glycerine. 

Action  of  Water —Waiev  is  fixed  directly  by  epichlorhydrin,  and 
produces  mouohydrochloric  glycerine : 

Epichlorhydrin.  Water.  Mouochlorhydriu. 

On  reviewing  these  preceding  reactions,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  first 
anhydride  corresponds  to  glycerine,  from  which  it  differs  by  (WO). 
While  glycerine  constitutes  a  triatomic  alcohol,  this  first  anhydride 
acts  as  a  monatomic  alcohol,  of  which  all  the  derivatives  have  a  ten- 
dency to  return  to  the  grouping  of  glycerine. 

By  the  side  of  epichlorhydrin,  M.  Berthelot,  and  afterwards  M. 
Eeboul,  have  placed  another  body  (C^H^CP),  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  trichlorhydrin  (C='H^CP).  Though  this  body,  which  differs 
from  trichlorhydrin  by  (HCl),  can  return  to  its  original  state  by  com- 
bining with  hj^drochloric  acid,  it  does  not  appear  logical  to  regard  it 
as  belonging  to  the  same  grouping  as  glycerine. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  body  M.  Berthelot  has  described  under  the 
name  of  hemibromhydrin,  and  which  is  represented  by  the  formula 
(CTI'BrO'O. 

Condensed  QlycerineB. — Two,  three,  .  .  .  n  atoms  of  glycei  iue  may 
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+ 


n  •  ^  +nrr>  n — 1  molecules  of 
unite  to  fovm  a  r'tt'^TlZJTsi.^*^^  number  of  a.omB 
.vale.   '^.l^rrC  tL;  t     ge— ,  Ld  consequently  they 

of  typical  hydrogen  than  tneii  g 
liitate  alcohols  of  greater  atomxc.ty  . 

G'B""  \  OH 
O 

^^^^  lonj 

Diglycerio  alcohol. 

J  OH 

cm""]  oH\ 
0  \ 
Gm""{  OH 
^0 

QSgS'"]  OH 

I  OH 


Glycerlae. 

fOT'"  OH^ 
0 

'"^  lOH| 

Diglycerio  alcohol. 


+ 


Glycerine. 


[c''ff"|oHj  = 


Water. 


V 


Glycerine. 


Water. 


Triglyceric  alcohol. 


jjlgiyucm.  uiv.^  

tained  by  a  single  P-"-'' is  first  trans- 

and  di-oWorbyann  witb  gly""'™ ;  .j^^  „n  glycerine,  gives 

formed  into  n.onocbloA:jdrru  w^^^^^  f/,,  ^Uei  fnr- 

:iirtn"  gly^S  Xn  tbe  bronride  of  etbylene  acts  on 
glycol  : 


fOHN 
Cm""\  CI 

Ici  , 

Dichlorhydrin. 


Glycerine. 


2  i  C^ff "|oH^ 

Monochlorhydrin. 


+ 


Glycerine. 


+ 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


IG'B""  I  OH^ 
^OT-|OH^ 

Diglyceric  alcohol. 


C'B""\  OH ) 

\      Ici  / 

Monochlorhydrin. 

.     m    •   .nu\  formed  converts  a  fresh  quantity  of  glycerine 
inlf^oSwrittSrV  contact  witb  tbe  diglyceric  alcobol. 

''t:^^:Ss.z:o^":^^^^-^--'  --'^ 

fractional  distillation  m  vaono  ^.wwrio  alcohols  have  been 

P„,.r,ie.  -The  ^l-l^^^/^XtM^^^  that  they  are  t™e 
very  little  studied.    It  cannot,  nowev   ,  ^^^^  j^^. 

JcTbols  capable  -^^tocUor'e^ta^  otdWoe-o  alcohol 

rro^U:S:~r  the'  in^iience  of  potash,  monohydrochloric 
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ether  loses  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  first  anhydride  of  diglyceric 
alcohol  is  produced  : 


j  OII^ 

11 

0"  ' 

1  QSJl5,n 

ohI 

^Cl  J 

+  (l}o)  =  i^i})  +  (i}°) 


Diglyceric 
monochlorbydriii. 


Hydrate  of 
potassium. 


Chloride  of 
potassium. 


Water, 


+ 


I  0"o-\ 

■)  O  H 
I  0" 

OH 
-o 

ist  diglyceric  anhydride. 


It  has  already  been  seen  that  M.  Berthelot's  anomalous  iodhydiin 
represents  the  monohydriodic  ether  of  this  anhydride  acting  as  an 
alcohol.    This  iodhydrin,  treated  by  potash,  loses  (HI)  and  leaves  the 

oxide  of  glyceryl  (Q3jp"'f  OM,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  second 

diglyceric  anhydride. 

Thus  while  in  the  glycol  series  a  single  anhydride  corresponds  to 
each  condensed  glycol,  the  different  condensed  glycerines,  being  all 
biatomic,  have  several  corresponding  anhydrides. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  glycols,  as  in  glycerines,  the  first 
anhydrides,  derived  either  from  the  simple  alcohol,  or  from  the  dif- 
erent  products  of  condensation  this  forms,  are  polymers  of  each 
other. 


(c.H.'{Og) 


Glycols. 


Glycol. 


C^H-  {oH^ 

Diethylenic  glycol. 


/Q.jji"j  OH  1  \ 
\eH^"{0H 


Anhydride 
of  glycol. 

(g|::: }  o-)  =  (ow) 


Anhydride  of  diethylenic  glycol. 

^CH-"' 


■I'riethylenic  glycol. 


'J'ricthylenic  anhydride. 
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Glycerines. 


c^ff '"I  oh\ 

V  I  OH/ 

Glycerine. 

OH  I 

Diglyceriu  alcohol. 

/c*ff"'|oH]  \ 

C»ff"'  <^  OH  \ 
^0 

OT^"'J  OH 
\  lOHJ 

Triglyceric  alcohol. 


Glycide. 


f  O" 


1st  diglyceric  anhydride. 


/  (O" 


C'ff'" 


\ 


VC^H 


OH 

.J  OH 
^OH 


1st  triglyceric  anhydride. 


Wl,„o  s„eatms  of  phospiorio  acid  we  We  seen  that  this  acid  eau 
rSeld  to  each  of  whid.  ^  ^-^^exy 

„t.To^;lft;f  clprision  of  .He.  was  dlfSoult,  a.d 
mineral  14  determined  ty  analogy. 

"Xet  CoC^ds  of  Pol.dle  Aoids._^beng.y^^^^^^ 

'^'^  :  two  bodies  unite,  eliminating  water.  Ihe 

^  ■'f  &Tetn«  I  a  more  eondensed  type  tbaB  eaolr  of  their 
r— T^d  poS  aeid  properties.    They  are  products  of  eon- 

densation.  ^^^^^  Glycerine.-Ordinaiy  glycerine,  when  con- 

Characters  ^^^^^Ythick,  colourless,  inodorous  liquid  of  a 

■  r2fari  °4    itTsoluhle  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions 
1        ^^i;   n  ether    It  dissoWes  the  deliquescent  salts,  several 

and  ^;^^/'^^^;;iaes  and  nitrates,  and  the  oxide  of  lead. 

'^'t::ttT:^V^^^  of  fio.  20°  to  30°  with  water  and  _n.alt 
When  lelt  at         1  ^  fermentation  in  which  propionic 

Ltdnfp^:X:d:fs  rn  :s'a  UttU  acetic  and  formic  acids,  and  a 

wL°lith  oxalic  aoid  dissolved  in  water,  glycerine  causes 
..^'d  V  to  ^li7  P  into  formic  acid  and  carbonic  anbydrido,  without 
UtoTparU^'lh-Ution  except  by  its  presence ;  the  same  <iuantity 
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of  glycerine  serving  indefinitely  for  the  division  of  any  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  : 

(T.>')  =  rsfo)  +  (CO.) 

Oxalic  acid.  Formic  acid.  Carbonic 

anhydride. 

NOMENCLATURE   OP   ETHERS,   GLYCOLS,  AND 

GLYCERINE. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  for  these  ethers  is  very  simple.  The 
name  glycol  or  glycerine  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  acid  of  which  the 
ether  contains  the  radicle,  the  syllables  mono,  di,  tri,  being  placed 
before  this  latter  name,  in  order  to  indicate  the  degree  of  substitution. 
Sometimes  the  termination  ic  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  in,  and  the 
name  thus  formed  follows  that  of  the  alcohol.  The  generic  name 
formed  by  means  of  the  acid  ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  syllables 
mono,  di,  tri,  to  indicate  whether  the  ether  is  mono,  di,  ortri-acid.  Thus 
we  say  diacetic  glycol,  or  diacetin  of  glycol ;  trihydrochloric  glycerine, 
or  glyceric  trichlorhydrin. 

If  several  acid  radicles  enter  into  the  constitution  of  an  ether,  a 
compound  name  should  be  formed  from  the  two  acids.  Thus  aceto- 
benzoato  of  glycol,  glyceric  hydrochloro -bromhydria.  When  the 
ether  contains  an  alcohol  radicle,  the  name  of  this  radicle  is  sometimes 
placed  before  that  of  the  polyatomic  alcohol,  so  as  to  unite  these  two 
names  into  one.  For  example,  we  may  say  glyceric  diethylin,  di- 
ethylic  glycerine,  or  diethyl-glycerine. 

TETRATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

At  preseiat  only  two  tetratomic  alcohols  are  known.  These  are 
erythrite  (C^H'^O^),  and  propylphycite  {(JWO%  To  these,  perhaps, 
meconine  (C"H'''0-')  may  hereafter  be  added. 

Erythrite  is  derived  from  the  fundamental  hydrocarbide  (0*H"),  as 
are  also  butylic  alcohol  and  butyl-glycol,  from  which  it  only  differs 
by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains.  Its  true  formula  has  been 
determined  by  M.  de  Luynes,  who,  by  submitting  it  to  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid,  has  transformed  it  into  a  compound  which  is  an  isomer 
of  iodide  of  butyl  (C*H^I),  thereby  showing  that  erythrite  contains 
4  atoms  of  carbon  and  10  of  hydrogen  : 

(C^H'»0^)    +    7(^})    =  +    (C™)    +    3  ({I) 

Eryihrite.  Hydriodic  Water.  H.ydriodate  Iodine, 

acid.  of  butylene. 

M.  Berthelot  has  observed  that  erythrite  combines  directly  with 
acids,  eliminating  water,  like  the  alcohols ;  and  he  has  given  the  name 
of  erythrides  to  the  ethers  formed. 
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-,  .1  i.  •        +-hA  '^fivies  in  whioli  several  alcohols  of 
different  atom.o.ty  -^^^S^'^^^^; -falway^  equal  lo  the  uumber  of 


fC^W^O-)  (OT'«O0  (C^H^"0^)  (^'^''^^^ 

^^J^r''  Buty^glycol  Butyl-glyceriue  Write. 

ButyUc  Biuyigij^"  (unknown), 
alcohol. 


When  snh,nitted  to  the  oxidising  action  of  platin„n.  Uaok,  evythrite 
gives  an  acid  whieh  has  not  yet  been  rtudied^^^^^^ 

a  dichlorliydrin  of  P^Py^'P^f ^  ,  ,  ^  of  silver,  fumistes  a  diacetate 
Baponificatioii. 


1st 


Epichlorhydrin. 


HypochloTOUS 
acid. 


Dichloibydrin  of 
piopyl-phycite. 


2iid  I  C«H^'^  I  OH 

Diclilorbydrin  of 
propyl-phycite. 


+ 


+ 


Acetate  of  silver. 


1  OC*ff  0 
00*H«0 
C^H-  OH 

lOH 

Diacetic  propyl-phycite. 


Chloride  of 
sliver. 


lOO'ffO 

.xd  I  cH'-sr^ 

I  OH 

DiaccUo  propyl-pbycite. 


+ 


Potassic  hydrate. 


Acetate  of  potassium.. 
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PENTATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

No  pentatoinic  alcohol  is  as  yet  known  with  certainty.  But  there 
exist  two  isomeric  bodies,  pinite  and  quercite,  which  may  supply  this 
deficiency.  The  formula  of  these  two  compounds  is  (C'^H'^0'),  and 
M.  Berthelot  has  demonstrated  that  they  act  as  alcohols.  Considering 
that  they  contain  5  atoms  of  oxygen,  they  may  be  regarded  as  penta- 
tomic  alcohols. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  observed  that  if  our  supposition  be  correct, 
pinite  and  quercite  would  constitute  saturated  or  non-saturated  al- 
cohols, isologues  of  the  unknown  alcohol  (C®H'*0*).  If  such  an  alcohol 
were  submitted  to  the  action  of  oxidants,  it  ought  to  furnish  a  first 
aldehyd  (C°H'^0»). 

Moreover,  alcohols  may  give  rise  to  a  number  of  aldehyds  equal  to 
the  number  of  their  atomicity ;  and  the  last,  the  least  h^-drogenized  of 
these  aldehyds,  alone  ought  to  Lave  entirely  lost  the  characteristics  of 
an  alcohol.  The  others  probably  have  both  alcoholic  and  aldehydic 
properties ;  the  first  of  these  properties  predominating  in  the  first 
products  of  oxidation,  the  latter  properties  in  the  last. 

If  therefore  the  first  aldehyd  (CH'^O*)  of  the  imknown  pentatomic 
alcohol  (CH'^O*)  were  obtained,  it  would  act  as  a  tetratomic  alcohol. 

Is  pinite  the  first  aldehyd  of  the  unknown  alcohol  (CH'^O^),  or  is  it 
an  alcohol  isologous  with  the  first  ?  It  is  impossible  to  decide  this 
question.  Nevertheless,  if  pinite  and  quercite  are  non-saturated 
bodies,  they  might  be  transformed  into  the  unknown  alcohol  (C^H'^'O*) 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  It  would  then  be  seen  whether 
this  alcohol  re-formed  the  body  by  oxidation  or  not.  If  the  regenera- 
tion took  place,  the  aldehydic  nature  of  pinite  and  quercite  would  be 
decided ;  if  not,  these  bodies  might  be  regarded  simply  as  pentatomic 
alcohols :  an  alcohol  always  gives  aldehyds  by  oxidation,  but  never 
other  alcohols  isologous  with  the  first. 


HEXATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Two  isomeric  bodies  are  known,  mannite  and  dulcite  (C^H'^O"),  which 
act  as  saturated  hexatomic  alcohols  and  give  rise  to  two  parallel 
series  of  compounds.  Besides  these,  several  isomeric  bodies  are  known 
corresponding  to  the  formula  (CH'^O^),  which  appear  to  act  as  hexatomic 
alcohols,  or  perhaps  as  aldehyds  of  the  first  degree,  derived  from  satu- 
rated hexatomic  alcohols  by  the  loss  of  li*.    They  are  the  glucoses. 
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SATUBATED  HEXATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

rrv^.c.  >>naies  liave  not  been  prepared  synthetically. 
PREPAE^TION.-These  ^''^'^IJ^'^^.^^^  and  one  of  them,  raannite, 
They  are  extracted  f^-o-T^^etaWe  poducts  a  3^^^ 
is  Wed  when  glucose  IS  subjtt  d  t^^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

PKOP^:BTiES.-lst.   AcUon  of f^^^  transformed  into  a  first 

these  alcohols  lose  a  molecnle  of  water,  ana 
anhydride,  of  a  syrupy  consistence  : 


(OT'^O'') 

Dulcite. 


=  (H^O) 

Water. 


(C^ff'OO 

Dulcitane. 


by  the  substitution  of  one  or  moi^  atoms  ot  oxy  e  ^^^^^^ 
hydrogen  or  a  multiple  of  two  of  f^^^  f^^^;^^^^^  transformed 
platinum  black,  the  aqueous  f^'Z^^t^^f^^^o^),  ^ 
into  mannitic  acid,  the  formula  of  ^^^^^^^  4mula  (O^H-OO- 

charine  compound,  mannitose,  ---P^f^^J^Jf         .pp^ars  to  be 

Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  ^^^^^^^.^^f  "^c'h^O^)  and  it  converts 

analoo-ous  or  identical  with  saccharic  acid  (L  Ji  U  a 

dl  t°e  into  an  isomer  of  this  acid,  mucic  acid. 


,  0 
+  0 

Oxygen. 


Mannite. 

('C^H^O"^   +  0 
om 

(SI)  ^ 


Mannitose. 


Mannite. 

(^OT^O'^  + 


Oxygen. 

21 

Oxygen. 


-  2(;h'o^ 

Water. 

OT^o^)  +  (h'o) 

Mannitic  acid.  Water. 


Water. 


Mannite.  V^yB«°- 

fcff^oM  +  2(q  )  -  y^^"^)  V 

V  /  Mucic  acid.  Water. 

Dulcite.  Uxyi=e"-  -j  J 

r     of  niannite  into  mannitic  and  saccharic  acids,  and 

..j.'icSsrrcirSi:  ^^^^^^  -  .a.sfo,™- 

neutral  compound  "benzoic,  and  other  acids,  at  a  tempera- 

"These  dilTerent,  compound,  are  analogous  to  the  simple  and  compound 
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ethers  of  the  other  alcohols,  and  particularly  of  glycerine.  M.  Berthelot 
calls  these  bodies  mannitanides  or  dulcitanides,  according  as  they  are 
derived  from  mannite  or  diilcite. 

Monohydrated  nitric  acid  converts  mannite  into  hexanitric  mannite 

4th.  Action  of  Poli/hasic  Acids. — Polybasic  acids  act  on  these  alcohols 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  glycerine  or  glycols,  that  is  to  say,  they 
produce  condensed  compounds  which  possess  acid  properties.  Thus 
with  mannite  and  tartaric  acid  mannitartaric  acid  is  obtained. 

c^H-  Y^^^y 

QlJJ^QS.v  i  (OH/ 
0" 

C^H*0«"  \  (0H)« 
0" 

CIW  \  (OH)*    =  C'^-I-^O^' 

C^H^O-  I  (OH)* 
0" 

C^H^O*"  (OH)* 
0" 

C*H*0*'^  j(OH)' 

6th.  Action  of  Hydriodic  Acid. — Hydriodic  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat 
transforms  mannite  into  hydriodate  of  hexylene,  producing  water  and 
a  deposit  of  iodine  : 

(C«H»0«)    +    11  =    (c«H"l)    +    5(}})    +  6(|[o) 

Mannite.  Hydriodic  acid.  Hydriodate  of  Iodine.  Water. 

hexylene. 

This  reaction,  discovered  by  MM.  ^A'anHyn  and  Erlenmeyer,  has 
definitely  established  the  formula  of  mannite. 

Cth.  Action  of  AlcoJwls. — Monatoraic  alcohols  do  not  act  directly'  on 
mannite  and  dulcite,  but  if  their  hydrobromic  ether  be  heated  in  a 
hermeticall5''-sealed  tube  with  mannite,  water,  and  potash,  an  alcoholic 
ether  of  mannite  is  produced.    It  is  thus  that  M.  Berthelot  has  pre- 

pared  the  compound  (  (C*H^)*  >  0^  |,  which  he  derives  from  mannitane. 

7th.  Action  of  Bases. — Bases  combine  in  all  proportions  with  mannite 
and  dulcite,  as  with  the  other  alcohols. 

Saponification  of  Mannitanides  and  Dulcitanides. —  These  ethers, 
when  treated  with  bases,  do  not  re-form  the  hexatomic  radicle  from  which 
they  are  derived,  but  its  first  anhj'-dride.  Mannitanides  give  mannitane 
(Cff^O''),  and  dulcitanides  give  dulcitane.  In  an  experiment  on 
butj'-ric  mannite,  M.  Berthelot  has  obtained  a  second  mannitic  anhy- 
dride, which  he  calls  mannide. 
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Heated  with  acids,  mannitane  and  ^^'^^^^^/^^^^^^^ 
xnanuitanides  and  dulcitanides.     It  appears  to  be  the   same  with 

mannide.  ^c^^^comG  FACTS.-From  the  fact  of  the  production 

EEMAKKS  OK  ^annitanides.andtheprodu^^^ 

'°  t^'        .  this  Tiew.    It  cannot  be  douMed  that  mannitane 

We  cannot  accept  tta  ™w  ^^^^^.^  .^iydrides  retain  tie 

'  "rot  of  the  bod'Twrence  ttey  are  derived,  when  they  still  con- 

=  0/0^;^:;:  ;r:rr  fle-t Vthe  ^0.1.0  ..hstitntlon  of 
Si^es  thW^^^ 

typlrWl-t^  itsU-'or,  ana  which  onght  to  act  as  a 

'''SrtL°e"ount.  for  the  facts  as  well  as  that  of  M,  Berthelot 
anItthS  mm-eover  the  great  advantage  of  not  d.sagree.ng  w.th  the 

r;^j^:a^r:;:j"^s^^^^ 

ordinary  glycol  has  snch  f  ^^^^^^  ^^f^  ^^^^  Z^',^,  .^trary,  is  so 
r^^.^Ac.  nf  pthvlene  on  water.    JJecyi-giycoi,  on  tiic  ^  j, 
rsthle  that  t  the  saponification  of  its  ethers  rt  decomposes,  and 

"T'V  w terreraJls  to  Innite,  the  facts  become  developed  with 
Applymg  these  ^^^ted  with  an  acid,  a  hexatomic 

g,.eat  •  .^'''irt^ntte  he  saponified,  the  mannite  group  not 

l^ng^^fflo       sUh^i,yTo:list  the  Llecular  shoe,  only  an  anhy- 
1    r     ^W^^  alcohol  mannitane  or  raannide,  is  ohtamed. 
'h  th  s  a^hS     heated  with  an  acid,  it  is  first  saturated,  nn.ting 
If  this  annj  a  ^  ^   hydrated  acid  equivalent  to  the 

with  a  nnmher  of  ^^^^^"^^  J^-^-^       aiffers  from  mannite. 

mimher  ^^^f^^^rl''  17^0  one  and  mannide  to  two  acid  molecules. 

This  hist  ^^^^^  f^^^ 

"  Manni  i^  w^^^  fonned  may,  hy  an  ulterior  etherifying  action,  he 
transformed  into  mannite  containing  two,  three,  .  .  .  six  acid  residues. 

ThoTnly  objection  M.  Berthelot  can  oppose  to  this  in  erpretation 
of  the  facts  is  that,  on  analyzing  the  compounds  of  which  we  speak, 
?hey  do  not  answer  to  the  formula  of  a  hexacid  mannite,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  answer  to  that  of  a  hexacid  ether  of  mannitane. 
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M,  Berthelot  seeks  to  establish  that,  between  the  composition  of  a  hex- 
acid  ether  of  mannite  and  of  a  hexacid  ether  of  mannitane,  there  is  a 
greater  difference  than  could  result  from  a  mere  error  of  analysis.  This 
fact  would  be  conclusive  if  we  could  be  perfectly  sure  of  the  purity  of 
the  product  analyzed.  But  as,  after  all,  mannitane  can  act  as  a  tetra- 
tomic  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  four  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen, 
there  may  also  be  mixtures  of  mannitic  and  mannitanic  ethers  which 
analysis  is  unable  to  determine  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  when  mannite 
is  heated  to  200°  with  an  acid,  the  portion  of  this  sugar  which  does  not 
enter  into  reaction  is  transformed  into  mannitane,  and  that  this  anhy- 
dride combines  with  the  mannitic  ether  already  produced,  forming 
condensed  compounds  which  again  serve  to  increase  the  confusion.  It 
is  still  more  probable  that  such  a  phenomenon  is  produced  when  man- 
nitane is  directly  heated  with  an  acid. 

To  sum  up,  we  regard  mannite  as  a  hexatomic  alcohol,  and  manni- 
tane as  an  anhydride  which  can  act  as  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  but  which 
has  a  greater  tendency  to  combine  with  acids  without  eliminating 
water  to  re-form  a  monacid  ether  of  the  alcohol  whence  it  was  formed. 

The  oxidation  of  mannite  serves  to  support  our  interpretation.  If  it 
be  mannitane  that  acts  as  alcohol,  the  first  acid  of  this  alcohol  would 
have  (C'E^O")  for  formula,  and  the  second  (CH'O'X  as  the  two  fol- 
lowing equations  indicate  : 

(CTr^o")  -1-  0"  =   (iro)  -f  (c°H^"o«) 

Mannitane.  Oxygen.  Water.  1st  acid. 

(C^I^^'O'^)    +    0*    =    2(H*0)    +  {CH'O') 

Mannitane.  0\ytim.  Water.  2n(l  acid. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  mannite  which  acts  as  alcohol,  the  two 
first  acids  which  would  be  derived  by  oxidation  would  have  for  formulas 
(CH'^O^)  and  (C'TI^O"),  as  the  following  equations  show  : 

(CH^O")    +    0^    =    (H'O)    +  (G'WO-') 

Mannite.  Oxygen.  Water.  Ist  acid-. 

(C°H"0«)    +    0'    =    2(H^0)    +  (Cff-'O^^ 

Mannite.  Oxygen.  Water.  2nd  acid. 

The  acid  (C^W^O'')  is  none  other  than  the  mannitic  acid  obtained  by 
M.  Gorup  Besanez  by  oxidizing  mannite  by  platinum  black,  and  the 
acid  (CH^^O^)  is  the  saccharic  acid  which  is  obtained  when  mannite  is 
oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 


GLUCOSES. 

Besides  mannite  and  dulcite,  we  have  said  that  there  exists  a  class  of 
isomeric  bodies  known  under  the  name  of  glucoses,  and  corresponding 
to  the  formula  (CH'^O").  These  bodies  can  combine  with  acids  like 
mannite,  but  what  is  their  atomicity?    Are  they  hexatomic  alcohols 
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<ologiies  of  mannite  as  their  six  atoms  of  oxygen  appear  to  indicate  ? 
V  re  they  not  rather  aldehyds  derived  from  mannite  and  diilcite,  and 
ting  as  alcohols  with  an  atomicity  of  5  ? 

M.  Berthelot  asks  these  two  questions  without  solving  them,  but 
>  e  believe  that  a  solution  may  be  arrived  at. 

M.  Linnemann  has  discovered  that  ordinary  glucose  absorbs  nascent 
lydrogen,  and  is  transformed  into  mannite.  This  body  cannot  there- 
ore  be  considered  as  a  hexatomic  alcohol  derived  from  a  saturated 
lydrocarbide  (Cff').  But  we  have  seen  that  a  non-saturated  hydro- 
arbide  can  give  derivatives  of  the  same  degree  of  saturation  as  itself, 
tence  glucose  may  be  a  non-saturated  alcohol  as  well  as  an  aldehyd, 
md  Linnemann's  experiment  throws  no  light  on  this  point. 

But  as  yet  we  know  no  instance  of  an  alcohol  which,  on  oxidizing, 
OSes  hydrogen  and  gives  rise  to  a  new  alcohol  isologous  with  the  first, 
i  n  this  case  it  is  always  an  aldehyd  which  is  formed.  M.  Gorup  Besanez 
aas  obtained  a  glucose  by  the  oxidation  of  mannite,  and  this  reaction 
iives  great  weight  to  the  opinion  that  glucoses  are  aldehyds  of  the  first 
legree. 

The  following  is  another  proof:  glucose  is  transformed  into  sac- 
charic acid  by  oxidants,  and  this  oxidation  can  only  be  explained  by 
Admitting  that  this  body  is  an  aldehyd,  when  we  can  understand  that 
it  can  fix  an  atom  of  oxygen  before  undergoing  a  new  substitution. 

In  relation  to  the  question  whether  they  be  glucoses  or  their  first 
anhydrides,  the  glucosanes  (C'ff"0^),  which  act  as  alcohols,  we 
might  repeat  what  we  said  when  speaking  of  mannite.  Besides,  here 
we  approach  M.  Berthelot's  opinions,  who  admits  that  there  may  be 
ethers  both  of  the  glucoses  and  of  the  glucosanes.  To  sum  up,  we 
consider  the  glucoses  as  acting  the  part  of  aldehyds  of  the  first  degree 
and  of  pentatomic  alcohols,  and  as  being  capable  of  producing  anhy- 
drides—glucosanes,  which  retain  the  functions  of  the  bodies  whence 
thej  are  derived.    The  glucoses  known  are  very  numerous.    They  are  : 

]st.  Ordinary  glucose,  which  is  produced  by  the  hydration  of  starch 
Tinder  the  influence  of  dilute  acids  or  of  diastase  (the  ferment  wliich 
exists  in  malt)  ;  this  glucose  is  also  found  in  honey,  inverted  sugar,  and 
grape  sugar  ;  it  constitutes  the  saccharine  principle  of  diabetic  urine. 

2nd.  Maltose,  which  only  differs  from  glucose  in  its  rotatory  action 
on  light,  and  which  is  obtained  by  the  incomplete  germination  of 
barley. 

3rd.  Levnlose,  which  exists  in  cane  sugar  inverted  by  acids,  and 
which  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  hydrating  inulin,  a  compound 
analogous  to  starch,  by  means  of  dilute  acids. 

4th,  Mannitose,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  mannite. 

6th.  Galactose,  which  is  prepared  by  causing  acids  to  act  on  lactose 

or  sugar  of  milk. 

(ith.  Inosite,  which  is  extracted  from  the  muscular  tissue. 

7th.  Sorbin,  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  bei-ries  of  the  service-tree 
(Soi-hu«  amuparia) . 
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8tli.  Eucalyn,  whicli  is  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  melitose  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  another  saccharine  principle  which, 
united  with  eucalyn,  appears  to  constitute  melitose. 

The  first  four  of  these  glucoses  present  great  analogies  to  one 
another  ;  they  scarcely  differ  except  in  their  rotatory  action  on  light, 
in  certain  physical  properties,  and  some  chemical  properties  of  slight, 
importance.    They  are  four  allotropic  states  of  the  same  body  rather 

than  four  isomers.  ,       -nTi  -i   xi  t 

Galactose  differs  more  from  the  preceding  bodies.  While  these  tur- 
nish  saccharic  acid  by  oxidation,  galactose  furnishes  an  acid  isomeric 
with  this,  mucic  acid  (C^ff^O^). 

The  last  three  glucoses  in  the  list  differ  by  more  marked  properties. 
While  all  the  others  can  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation  under  the 
influence  of  yeast  of  beer,  these  do  not  ferment  at  all,  or  only  unde^ 
special  conditions.     With  the  exception  of  inosite,  the  glucoses  adP 
decomposed  at  100°  under  the  influence  of  alkalies;   they  reduce ^ 
cupro-potassic  tartrate  with  precipitation  of  red  sub-oxide  of  copper ; 
and  they  are  not  charred  by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  _  ihey 
are  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  mannite  and  dulcite,  which  are 
not  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  alkalies  at  100° 

The  others  of  the  glucoses  are  called  glucosides. 

A  o-reat  number  of  glucosides  exist  in  vegetables ;  they  are  amyg- 
dalin?  arbutin,  phillyrin,  salicin,  esculin,  populin,  etc.  Under  the 
influence  of  hydrating  agents,  all  these  bodies  are  capable  of  absorbing 
the  elements  of  water,  and  of  being  split  up  into  glucose  and  a  number 
of  other  products,  among  which  are  acids,  aldehyds,  ammonias,  and 
phenols.  We  cannot  dilate  on  these  substances  ;  but  one  fact  must  be 
noticed  which  is  observed  in  the  saponification  of  populin.  _  _ 


/  C^H'O' 

C^H^O' 

\ 

I 

arW)  is  the  hexatomic  radicle  of  glucose  (OT^O),  the  monatomic 
residue  which  is  derived  from  saligenin  (C^H'O^)  by  the  e  immation  of 
the  group  (HO),  and  (C^H'^O)  is  the  monatomic  radicle  of  l^^nzoic  acid 
On  taking  up  the  elements  of  water,  populm  ought  therefore  to  be 
transformed  into  glucose  saligenin  and  benzoic  acid  : 


Saligenin. 


However, 


Water.  Glucose. 

+  («'^S}o) 

Benzoic  acid. 

if  these  actions  be  carefully  manngod,  this  comploto 
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livision  docs  not  take  place  all  at  once,  benzoic  acid  and  salicin  are 
■  ;  st  obtained : 

w\   I  \        J  / 

Populin.  AVater.  Salicin.  Benzoic  acid. 

It  is  only  by  an  ulterior  action  that  salicin  is  transformed  into 

aligenin  and  glucose. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  the  saponification  of  the  glucosides,  if 
he  reaction  be  well  chosen  and  managed,  the  different  products  which 
nter  into  the  composition  of  these  bodies  may  be  extracted  one  by 
>ne. 

Study  of  the  Principal  Saturated  Hexatomic  Alcohols. 
Mannite  (C'H^O").— Mannite  was  discovered  by  Proust,  and  its 
:>omposition  determined  by  Liebig.  It  exists  in  a  great  number  of 
vegetables,  and  in  the  saccharine  juices  which  have  undergone  viscous 
ir°lactic  fermentation;  it  is  generally  extracted  from  manna,  by 
digesting  this  substance  with  boiling  alcohol,  filtering  while  hot,  and 
•rystallizing ;  it  should  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations. 

Eecently,  M.  Linnemann  has  prepared  mannite  from  inverted  sugar. 
To  effect  tliis  he  inverts  a  certain  quantity  of  cane  sugar  by  sulphuric 
acid,  he  then  saturates  the  liquid  with  a  slight  excess  of  alkali,  and 
add.s  sodium  amalgam.  As  the  reaction  develops  a  considerable  amount 
of  htat  the  liquid  must  be  cooled  ;  when  the  action  is  completed,  the 
liquid  is  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
mannite  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  means  of  alcohol,  as  in  ex- 
tracting mannite  from  manna. 

Mannite  is  a  solid  substance,  fusible  between  160°  and  165",  and 
when  once  melted  it  can  remain  liquid  at  140°.  It  exercises  no  action 
on  polarized  light ;  it  dissolves  in  six  and  a  half  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  18°,  and  in  80  parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  the  strength  of 
S9  per  cent.,  and  much  more  readily  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Ab- 
solute alcohol  only  dissolves  fourteen  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
mannite  ;  ether  does  not  dissolve  it  at  all. 

Mannite  is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  thin,  colourless, 
quadrangular,  silky  prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution,  when  mixed  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  this  latter  by  potash. 
The  alkaline  liquor,  when  boiled,  does  not  deposit  sub-oxide  of  copper. 
Fehling's  liquor  also  resists  the  action  of  mannite. 

If  nTannite  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  about  200°,  ebullition 
takes  place,  the  greater  part  of  this  sugar  remains  almost  unaltered, 
and  scarcely  coloured ;  another  part  is  dehydrated  and  transfonned 
into  mannitane,  according  to  the  equation  : 

(CH'^O")    =     (IPO)    +  (CI-P'O^) 

MaTinltc.  Wntor.  Alnnnitanc. 
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Above  300°  mannite  is  destroyed,  leaving  a  porous  charcoal.  If, 
instead  of  calcining  it  alone,  it  be  mixed  with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
lime,  metacetone  is  obtained  :  calcined  with  potash -formiate,  acetate, 
and  propionate  of  potassium  are  formed. 

Mannite  is  not  charred  by  sulphuric  acid,  either  when  cold  or  hot. 
If  the  product  resulting  from  the  reaction  be  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  barium,  a  salt  of  sulphomannitic  acid  is  obtained  m  solution,  ihis 
acid  answers  to  the  formula : 


At  100°  mannite  does  not  absorb  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
combines  with  it,  eliminating  water,  and  gives  rise  to  a  neutral  com- 
pound if  the  acid  be  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution.  With  acetic, 
butyric,  valeric,  benzoic,  and  other  acids,  at  a  temperature  of  250°, 
neutral  compounds  are  produced  analogous  to  the  compound  ethers 
and  fats.  M.  Berthelot  calls  them  mannitanides.  To  isolate  these 
compounds  the  excess  of  acid  is  saturated  by  an  alkali,  and  they  are 
treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  compound  iormcd,  With 
mannite,  tartaric  acid  forms  an  acid  which  has  received  the  name  ot 
mannitartaric  acid,  and  of  which  the  formula  is  : 


C'lW'"  I  g)H)' 
0 

C^I-PO-''^  (OH^ 

(  0  / 
C^H^O^'^  I  (OH)^  / 


(OH)*  \ 
O  \ 


With  monohydrated  nitric  acid  hexanitric  mannite  is  obtained  : 


UNO^)' 


}o.) 


Oxalic  acid  is  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride 
by  the  simple  presence  of  mannite,  exactly  as  by  glycerine  On 
heating  a  mixture  of  mannite,  potash  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
and  bromide  of  ethyl  for  about  forty  hours  ni  a  water  bath,  then 
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treating  with  ether,  and  evaporating  this  liquid,  ethyl-mannite" (C"H*''0') 

is  obtained,  which  may  be  written  I  (C^ff  )*  I  0^  |,  deriving  it  from  man- 

\      H^J  / 

nitane  f  O^). 

Bases  readily  combine  with  mannite.  These  combinations  are 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  base  in  a  solution  of  mannite  and  precipi- 
tating by  alcohol.  Two  calcic  compounds  are  known,  which  have  the 
formulae : 

(CaO,  C^H^O"  +  2aq.)  and  (CaO,  {G'R''OJ). 

Baryta  only  furnishes  a  single  compound,  the  formula  of  which  is 
((BaOy,  C^H^O^)  ;  with  strontia  also  only  a  single  compound,  which  has 
the  formula  (StO,  C*H'*0'),  has  been  obtained.  The  ammoniacal  acetate 
of  lead  precipitates  mannite,  and  the  formula  of  the  precipitate  is 
(CH'Tb'O^).  When  mannite  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  oxidants, 
the  effects  vaiy  according  to  the  activity  of  the  agents  employed  :  if 
these  be  very  active,  oxalic  acid  is  produced ;  if  they  are  less  so,  as  in 
the  case  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  an  acid  is  produced  which  appears 
to  be  identical  with  saccharic  acid,  and  if  platinum  black  be  made  to 
act  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  mannite,  it  gives  rise  to  an  acid  which 
has  received  the  name  of  mannitic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  an 
inactive  sugar  of  the  glucose  family  which  is  called  mannitose.  Man- 
nitic acid  is  derived  from  mannite  by  a  reaction  analogous  to  that  in 
which  acetic,  glycolic,  and  glyceric  acids  are  respectively  derived  from 
alcohol,  glycol,  and  glycerine. 


Acetic  acid. 


Alcohol. 


(°li':}o.) 

Glycol. 
Glycerine. 
Mannite. 


Oxygen. 

+    0^  = 

Oxygen. 

+    0^  = 

Oxygen. 

+  = 
Oxygen. 


H 

Water. 


+ 


( 


c'lro" 


H-|°") 

Glycolic  acid. 


Water. 
Water. 

(i}o)  + 


CPffO"  ,^3 

Glyceric  acid, 


Water. 


Distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  presence  of  a  highly- 
concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  mannite  is  tiansformed  into 
iodide  of  hexyl  (CH'^I)  according  to  the  equation  : 


.Maiiilit'' 


Hydriodic  acid. 


Water. 


ludide  of  hcxyl. 


Jodliie. 
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This  reaction,  which  is  entirely  identical  with  that  which  transforms 
glycerine  into  iodide  of  propyl,  definitely  fixes  the  composition  of 
mannite,  and  renders  the  formula  (CW),  which  some  chemists  have 
given  to  it,  quite  inadmissible.  , 
^  In  presence  of  yeast  of  beer,  mannite  does  not  ferment ;  ^ 
tion  be  maintained  at  40°,  after  having  been  --f  ^ -^^^^^^if 
poor  cheese,  pancreatic  tissue  or  albumen,  ^^^^^^^^^^^J 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  disengaged,  and  alcohol  is  pio 
duced'along  with  lactic  and  butyric  acids.    These  two  acds  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  a  concomitant  fermentation,  bu   different  ^^at 
^hich  furnishes  alcohol.    M.  Berthelot  affirms  that  m  this  lattei  fo- 
mentation no  yeast  is  formed.  1    -1  -J 

Mannitane  (C"H-0^).-Mannitane,  or  the  first  anhydride  of  man- 
nite, can,  according  to  Berthelot,  be  obtained  by  three  proems  es 
whiihai-;:  1st,  the^aponification  of  mannitic  ethers  ;  2-d,  the  actio^^ 
of  a  temperature  of  200°  on  mannite ;  3rd.  the  action  of  hydiochlonc 
acid  at  a  temperature  of  100°  on  mannite.  ^  ^ 

In  order  to  saponify  mannitic  ethers,  they  may  either  be  heated 
with  water  to  240°,  or  with  an  alkaline  solution  to  ^O0^or  ag.m  they 
may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  added.  In  th  s 
case  the  alcohol  seizes  the  acid  of  mannitic  ether  and  the  ^--^^^^^^^ 
set  free.  Whichever  method  be  used  to  P-P^^^ "^T JJ^,^' 
be  purified  by  several  successive  solutions  m  absolute  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  none  of  the  impurities.  . 

Tho  formula  of  mau,Jitane  is  (C'H'W) ;  it  is  a  syrupy  hcimd ;  it 
give  off  vapours  at  140° ;  on  contact  with  air  it  aWte 
?e-form6  crystals  ot  mannite  ;  tlris  regeneration  takes  place  wrlh  mnc 
grea^rapidi^  if  mannitane  be  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  solnt.on 

"^Sntteue,  when  heated  with  acids  in  sealed  tubes,  fornrs  the  same 

"Ci Zrllitanides  produce  mannitane  when  they 
are  apcnified.  and  that  they  are  re-formed  by  means  of  mann.tane  and 
TdrM  Ber  helot  concludes  that  it  is  net  manmte,  b,>t  manmtaue. 
wUcir  is  an  alcohol,  and  that  mannite  is  only  a  hydrate  of  this  alcohol 
sLuorts  his  view  by  the  number  of  mannitanides  which  the  same 
l::ZTJl  Z  fui'nish  with  mannitane,        oonsf  e.  . 

JCSX^X  B^^elot'as  a  secondary  product  in  the  prepa- 
'tist  sy?u;y  — ,  its  taste  is  sweetish  at  first,  afterwards 

^trrdVLt-r— 

hefted  with  benzoic  acid  it  gives  rise  to  a  -^"^^f'^ZZ'^^'^M- 
soluble  in  ether,  and  which  appears  to  be  ^^'^'^^^^^^I'^^^J,^  ^ 
dration  of  mannite  has  not  been  pursi^d  f'"  *'^'-  *™  manmcle. 
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Duleite  (C°H'^0°)  (s3'non3^ms  :  Dulcose,  Dulcin).-— In  1848,  there  came, 
from  Madagascar  a  s'lbstance  in  small  roots  covered  with  crystals,  and 
the  botanic  origin  of  which  was  -unknown.  From  this  substance,  Lau- 
rent extracted  duleite  by  simply  digesting  it  in  boiling  water,  filtering, 
and  leaving  the  filtered  liquor  to  cool. 

Since  then,  M.  Eichler  has  given  a  process  for  the  extraction  from 
Melampyrum  nemm-osum  of  a  substance  which  he  calls  melampyiin,  and 
which  Gilmer  has  shown  to  be  identical  with  Laurent's  duleite. 

In  order  to  extract  duleite  from  Melampyrum  nemorosum,  a  decoction 
of  this  herb  is  made ;  sufficient  lime  is  added  to  render  the  liquid 
alkaline,  and  it  is  then  concentrated ;  the  lime  is  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  slight  excess ;  the  liquid  is  somewhat  further  evapo- 
rated, and  on  allowing  it  to  cool,  duleite  is  obtained  in  very  white 
crystals. 

Duleite  has  a  sweet  taste,  similar  to  that  of  mannite ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  but  with  difficulty  in  alcohol ;  it  fuses  at  182°,  and  is 
destroyed  at  275°,  becoming  charred. 

Duleite  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombohedric  prisms;  it  produces 
no  rotation  on  polarized  light ;  boiling  alkalies  do  not  affect  it ;  acids 
act  with  it  as  with  mannite.  AVhen  treated  by  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  oxalic  and  mucic  acids.  According  to  M.  Carlet,  a 
certain  quantity  of  paratartaric  acid  is  also  produced.  This  latter  fact 
appears  to  indicate  that  it  is  only  inactive  on  polarized  light  by  com- 
pensation. 

With  lime  and  baryta,  duleite  gives  compounds  which  are  analogous 
to  those  furnished  by  mannite ;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  ammoniacal 
acetate  of  lead. 

In  presence  of  yeast  of  beer,  duleite  does  not  ferment.  If  it  be 
mixed  with  chalk,  poor  cheese  and  water,  and  the  mixture  be  kept  at  40°, 
hydrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  alcohol,  butyric  acid,  and  lactic  acid, 
are  produced. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat,  duleite  loses  a  molecule  of  water  and 
gives  dulcitane,  which  is  isolated  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol ;  more- 
over, dulcitane  may  be  obtained  from  duleite  by  all  the  processes 
used  to  obtain  mannitane  from  mannite.    Its  formula  is  (CH'-O*). 

When  left  in  free  air,  dulcitane,  which  is  syrupy,  is  transformed 
into  crystals  of  duleite.  When  heated  with  acids,  it  combines  with 
them,  and  gives  the  same  neutral  compounds  as  duleite  (dulcifanides). 

To  sum  up,  duleite  differs  from  mannite  by  its  crystalline  form,  its 
point  of  fusion,  which  is  situated  at  182°  instead  of  166°,  and  its  pro- 
perty of  giving  mucic  acid  when  oxidized.  The  isomerism  of  mannite 
and  duleite  is  continued  in  the  derivatives  of  these  bodies. 
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Study  of  the  Sogaus, 

Glucose  -|-  aq.). — Glucose  is  widely  distriljuted.    It  is  found 

pure  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  persons,  and  mixed  with  levulose  in 
honey  and  inverted  sugar.  It  may  he  obtained  from  certain  organic 
principles,  such  as  salicin  and  arbutin,  or  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
or  diastase  on  starch.  Cellulose  may  also  be  transformed  into  glucose 
under  the  influence  of  acids. 

Gelatine,  when  treated  by  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  chon- 
drin,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  concentrated  hjalrochloric 
acid,  also  give  a  sugar  of  the  glucose  series ;  but  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  these  sugars  are  identical  with  ordinary  glucose. 

Glucose  may  be  prepared  either  from  honey  or  from  inverted  sugar, ' 
or  from  diabetic  urine,  or,  which  is  the  method  most  used,  from  starch. 

When  honey  or  inverted  sugar  are  left  alone  for  a  certain  time, 
glucose  is  deposited  in  crystals.  If  the  mass  be  then  treated  with  cold 
alcohol,  this  removes  the  levulose  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  the 
glucose  remains  in  an  almost  pure  state. 

In  order  to  extract  glucose  from  diabetic  urine,  the  liquid  is  concen- 
trated till  crystals  are  deposited.  These  are  washed  with  cold  alcohol, 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and  submitted  to  a  new  cr^^stallizaticm. 

As  is  most  frequently  the  case,  when  the  object  is,  not  to  extract 
glucose  in  order  to  examine  and  analyze  it,  but  to  prepare  this  body, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  action  which  acids  or  diastase  exercise  on 
starch.  If  diastase  be  used,  a  mixture  of  water,  starch,  and  germi- 
nated barley  is  heated  to  70°  until  iodine  no  longer  imparts  a  blue 
colour  to  the  liquid,  which  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence.    Glucose  crystallizes  after  a  certain  time. 

When  acids  are  used,  a  mixture  is  made  of  starch  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  current  of  steam  until 
iodine  no  longer  colours  the  liquid  blue,  and  alcohol  does  not  precipi- 
tate it.  The  liquid  is  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  left  to  crystallize. 

Cellulose  may  be  substituted  for  starch.  This  must  first  be  dissolved 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  then  the  solution  diluted  with  water, 
a  part  of  the  acid  saturated,  and  finally  the  operation  is  completed 
by  heating  the  mixture  for  about  twelve  hours  to  100°. 

The  transformation  of  starch  into  glucose  deserves  attention.  For  a 
long  thne  it  was  thought  to  be  a  simple  hydration ;  it  was  believed  that 
starch  (CPr^O^ )  was  transformed  into  dextrin  by  a  simple  isomeric  modi- 
fication, and  that  dextrin  then  absorbed  a  molecule  of  water  (PI-Q)  in 
order  to  be  transformed  into  glucose.  But  it  appears  from  a  very  import- 
ant work  recently  published  by  M.  Musculus,  that  in  reality  this  is  not 
the  case.  Diastase  efiects  the  division  of  starch  into  glucose  and  dextrin, 
and  the  operation  may  be  compared  to  the  saponification  by  water  of 
ethers  or  fatty  bodies.    When  the  division  of  starch  is  completed. 
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dextrin  in  its  turn  can  be  partially  saccharified.  This  saccliarification 
by  diastase  is  always  incomplete.  With  acids  the  phenomena  are 
identical,  with  this  slight  difference,  that  the  saccharification  of  the 
dextrin  formed  is  much  more  easy. 

Glucose  is  very  soluble  in  water,  though  it  is  less  so  than  cane 
suo-ar.  One  part  of  glucose  requires  one  part  and  a  third  of  cold  water 
to'dissolve  it;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ordinary  boiling  alcohol,  but  less 

so  in  cold  alcohol. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  glucose  is  evaporated,  it  assumes  a 
syrupy  state  before  crystallizing,  and  the  crystals  are  only  deposited 
after  it  has  stood  for  some  time. 

Crystallized  glucose  is  found  in  small  lumps,  and  its  crystals  contain 
a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  lose  at  70°  or  80° 
after  having  undergone  aqueous  fusion. 

It  is  dextrogyrate,  and  its  molecular  rotatory  power  is  equal  to  56°. 

Dry  glucose  is  not  altered  by  a  temperature  of  120o  or  even  130°. 
At  140^^  it  loses  water,  and  is  transformed  into  caramel.  If  the  heat 
be  continued,  it  gives  the  same  products  of  decomposition  as  cane 
sugar.  Boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  it  is  decomposed,  and  gives  acids  and  ulmic  compounds.  When 
this  decomposition  takes  place  in  contact  with  air,  formic  acid  is  also 
produced. 

Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  transforms  glucose,  without  char- 
ring, into  an  allied  acid. 

Alkaline  bases  and  earths  readily  combine  with  this  sugar,  but  these 
compounds  are  very  unstable  and  are  destroyed  at  the  boiling  temper- 
ature. They  are  obtained  by  dissolving  in  a  solution  of  glucose  tha 
base  the  glucosate  of  which  is  to  be  obtained,  and  it  is  then  preci- 
pitated by  alcohol.  In  this  way  have  been  obtained  the  glucosate 
of  barium  [(G'B}^Oy(BsiOy  +  2  aq.]  and  the  glucosate  of  calcium 
[(C^Hi^0«)XCa07  +  2  aq.]. 

Oxide  of  lead  gives  with  glucose  a  compound  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula  : 


Is 

A  hot  solution  of  glucose  reduces  cupro-potassic  tartrate,  and  the 
mixture  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper  when  cold. 

Glucose  combines  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  crystallized  com- 
pound is  produced  whose  formula  is  [(C''ir'0'')^\ aCl  +  aq.]. 

When  glucose  is  boiled  with  binoxide  of  lead,  formiate  and  carbo- 
nate of  lead  are  produced,  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  disengaged. 

Chlorine  and  the  perchlorides  destroy  glucose,  charring  it. 

Butyric,  acetic,  stearic,  and  benzoic  acids,  when  heated  with  glucose 
to  100"  or  120'^  for  fifty  or  sixty  houi's,  combine  with  it,  eliminating 
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water,  and  give  neutral  bodies  analogous  to  fats  and  to  mannitanides  : 
these  are  the  glucosides  of  M.  Berthelot, 

Levulose  (CH^^O").— Levulose  is  found  mixed  with  glucose  in  in- 
verted cane  sugar,  honey,  and  the  sugar  of  acid  fruits ;  it  may  be 
extracted  from  these  mixtures  by  a  very  simple  process  which  we  owe 
to  M.  Pubrunfaut,  and  which  consists  in  dissolving  10  grammes  of 
inverted  cane  sugar  in  100  grammes  of  water,  and  adding  6  grammes  of 
slaked  lime  to  the  solution.  At  the  end  of  some  time  the  whole 
assumes  the  form  of  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  squeezed  in  a  press.  The 
solid  part  is  the  calcareous  salt  of  levulose.  The  whole  of  the  glucose 
remains  in  solution.  This  calcareous  salt  dissolved  in  water  and  de- 
composed by  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  furnishes  pure  levulose; 
the  solution  has  only  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated. 

Levulose  in  a  pure  state  is  obtained  with  greater  rapidity  by  sac- 
charifying inulin  by  dilute  acids :  inulin  is  a  principle  isomeric  with 
starch  contained  in  the  roots  of  elecampane,  the  dahlia,  colchicum, 
and  artichoke. 

Levulose  is  syrupy,  deliquescent,  and  unciystallizable.  It  dissolves 
very  readily  in  water  and  in  ordinary  alcohol,  but  with  greater  difficulty 
in  absolute  alcohol.    It  has  a  much  sweeter  taste  than  glucose. 

It  is  levogyrate,  and  its  rotatory  power  is  -106  at  15°  but  it  varies 
greatly  with  the  temperature ;  thus  at  90°  it  diminishes  by  half,  and 
becomes  —53. 

Glucose  having,  on  the  contrary,  a  rotatory  power  which  does  not 
vary  with  the  temperature,  the  variations  of  the  rotatory  power  of 
levulose  ought  to  be  found  in  inverted  sugar,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
equal  weights  of  glucose  and  levulose.  And,  in  fact,  inverted  sugar 
whose  rotatory  power  is  —26  at  16°  becomes  half  as  much  at  62°,  is 
null  at  90°,  and  changes  its  sign  above  this  temperature. 

Levulose  begins  to  decompose  above  100°,  and  gives  the  same  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  as  glucose;  with  lime  it  forms  an  insoluble 
compound,  the  formula  of  which  is  [(OT'-0'^/(CaO)l] 

Levulose  decomposes  more  readily  than  glucose  under  the  influence 
of  acids  or  of  heat ;  but  it  resists  the  action  of  ferments  or  alkalies  much 
better.  Its  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  ferments  has  been 
utilized  in  its  j)reparation  :  if,  during  the  course  of  a  fermentation  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  deviation  to  the  left 
attains  its  maximiim  and  then  diminishes  :  on  arresting  the  fermenta- 
tion at  this  moment,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  glucose  is  destroyed, 
and  that  the  liquid  contains  only  levulose. 

Maltose  (CH^^O"). — When  glucose  is  obtained  by  diastase  and  starch, 
the  product  has  a  rotatory  power  in  the  same  direction,  but  triple  that 
of  ordinary  glucose.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  acids,  maltose 
is  transformed  into  this  latter  sugar,  and  the  differences  between  them 
do  not  appear  to  us  sufficient  to  make  a  separate  sugar  of  maltose.  It 
is  not  an  isomer,  but  merely  an  allotroi^ic  state  of  glucose. 
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Galactose  (C«H'-0«).— When  lactose  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with 
dilute  mineral  acids,  it  is  transformed  into  a  new  sngar  which  fer- 
ments very  readily,  called  galactose. 

It  presents  the  general  reactions  of  the  sugars  with  alkalies  and 

cupro-potassic  tartrate.  .        ,  , 

It  crystallizes  more  readily  than  glucose;  its  rotatory  power  is 
to  the  right,  equal  to  +83°-3;  it  is  soluble  m  water  and  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Its  most  remarkable  distinctive  charactensac 
is,  that  when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  it  furnishes  mucic  acid. 

Mannitose  (C»H-0^).-It  has  already  been  said  that  whe^  mannite 
is  oxidized  by  platinum  black,  a  mixture  of  mannitic  acid  and  o  a 
sugar  which  fei-ments  readily  is  obtained.  In  order  to  separate  this 
from  mannitic  acid  we  require  to  saturate  by  lime,  precipitate  by 
alcohol,  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  and  precipitate  a  second  time  by 
alcohol,  after  having  brought  the  solution  to  a  syrupy  consistence  ;  it 
is  again  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Mannitose  is  syrupy  and  is  not  crystallizable.  ,     n  ,•, 

It  exercises  no  action  on  polarized  light,  and  presents  all  the  le- 
actions  of  the  other  sugars. 


POLYGLUCOSIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Chemists  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  polyglucosic 
\„neuubtft  ijci,  o  ^    i.i.^-,,  ■Ur.Axr  Tint,  nnsRessme: 


alc~n  hTtLlly  f^m^  Wse,  this  latter  body  not  possessing 
liffiSt  'stability;  but  the  vegetable  kingdom  ^^^^^^ 
certain  number  of  isomeric  compounds  which  all  have  the  foimu  a 
.ra.™nA  and  which  evidently  represent  diglucosic  alcohol.  ibe.e 
compounds  are  :  cane  sugar  or  saccharose  (ordinary  sugar)  ;  melitose, 
exited  from  Australian  manna  ;  trehalose,  which  is  obtained  from  a 
TiSish  manna  called  trehala ;  mycose,  extracted  from  ergot  of  rye  ; 
nielezitose,  the  sweet  exudation  from  larch  manna;  lactose,  or  sugar  of 
milk  -  and  parasaccharose,  obtained  by  transforming  cane  sugar  by 

'  TntVZ^tjoiil^ese  sugarsleaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  constitution: 
they  a  e  capable  of  furnishing  by  hydration  two  molecules  of  one 
Z  of  two  isomeric  sugars.    It  is  evident  that  if  the  division 
aWs  gave  rise  to  a  single  sugar  it  would  be  diffic^ult  to  account  for  it. 
FoT-tunately,  several  of  the  compounds  are  divided  into  two  isomeric 
1  v«  wldch  mav  be  separated,  and  the  analogy  of  properties  which 
S  am  ngalf  these  bodies  permits  the  statement  that  the  others 
ZZ^^ih^H^me  division,  with  the  single  d.flercnce  that  instead 
of  pi-o'duciTg  two  distinct  sugars,  two  molecules  of  one  and  tbe  same 

"!usT/thrhydration  of  saccharose  and  melitose  that  two  different 
suaars  are  produced.  With  saccharose,  glucose  and  levulosc  are 
Sd;   cuLyn  and  glucose  are  produced  from   melitose.  Ihe 
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ferments  whxch  act  readily  on  glucose  and  do  not  act  on  eucalyn 
enable  these  two  bodies  to  be  separated.    Levulose  is  separated  from 
glucose  by  taking  advantage  of  the  slight  solubility  of  the  compound 
it  foi-ms  with  lime  in'comparison  with  the  calcic  compound  of  glucose 
which  is  very  soluble. 

The  rational  formula  which  shows  the  splitting  up  of  cane  sugar 
and  its  isomers  is ; 

-     ■  (Tic-) .  (-> 

Cane  sugar.  Water.  Glucose. 


i 


Levulose. 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  sugars  are  only  diglucosic  alcohols  arising 
from  condensation  into  a  single  molecule  with  elimination  of  water 
either  of  two  molecules  of  one  sugar  or  of  two  molecules  of  two  distinct 
sugars. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  cane  sugar  and  its  isomers  are  decatomic 
alcohols.  However,  the  experimental  demonstration  of  this  fact 
presents  great  difficulties  on  account  of  the  extreme  instability  of  the 
compounds  in  question.  It  is  nevertheless  to  bo  hoped  that  this 
problem  may  be  solved,  since  M.  Schiitzenberger  has  succeeded  in 
preparing  the  acetic  derivatives  of  cane  sugar,  starch,  and  cellulose,  by 
heating  these  substances  for  some  minutes  with  acetic  anhydride  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  the  boiling  point  of  this  anhydride. 


Study  of  the  Principal  Polyglucosic  Alcohols. 

Cane  Sugar  or  Saccharose  (C^'H^^O").— Cane  sugar  exists  in  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  sorgho  grass,  maize,  beetroot,  carrot,  and  sugar 
maple.  Until  the  last  few  years  it  was  believed  that  acid  fruits  did 
not  contain  any  trace  of  it;  but,  in  1861,  M.  Buignet  showed,  1st,  that 
the  greater  part  of  acid  fruits  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
saccharine  matter  in  the  state  of  cane  sugar:  2nd,  that  that  part 
which  is  not  in  the  state  of  saccharose  is  in  the  state  of  inverted  sugar, 
and  as  cane  sugar  alone  furnishes  inverted  sugar,  this  demonstrates  that 
the  saccharine  matter  was  always  in  the  first  instance  saccharose; 
3rd,  that  what  produces  the  inversion  in  fruits  is  not  the  acid,  but  an 
organic  substance  which  acts  as  a  ferment ;  4th,  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  sugar  is  formed  at  the  cost  of  the  starch,  and  of  a  substance  of  the 
nature  of  tannin  which  exists  in  fruits. 

Cane  sugar  is  extracted  from  sugar-cane  or  beetroot.  We  will  only 
describe  the  processes  generally.  In  order  to  extract  sugar  from  the 
cane,  the  juice  is  pressed  out  from  the  plant  and  heated  with  lime  to 
separate  the  albuminous  substances  which  are  then  separated  in  the 
form  of  froth  (clarification) ;  then  it  is  evaporated  and  crystallized. 
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The  suo-ar  thus  obtained  is  called  native  or  moist  siagar ;  it  is  then 
■efined,  the  operation  consisting  in  again  dissolving  the  sngar  m 
.vater,  bleaching  the  solution  by  animal  black  in  powder  and  bullock  s 
jlood,' and  ciystallizing  a  second  time  after  filtering.  _ 

The  crystallization  takes  place  in  conical  moulds.  A\  ben  it  is 
anished  the  loaf  is  clarified  by  having  syrup  filtered  through  it  ihe 
saturated  syi'up  cannot  dissolve  more  sugar,  but  dissolves  the  foreign 
substances,  and  the  loaf  of  sugar  becomes  perfectly  white. 

The  processes  used  to  extract  sugar  from  beetroot  are  identical  with 
the  preceding,  with  this  ditierence,  that  when  the  juice  has  been 
extracted  and  clarified,  instead  of  evaporating  it  immediately,  it  is 
filtered  through  animal  black  in  pieces. 

In  order  to  obtain  sugar  in  large  crystals  (sugar-candy),  its  aqueous 
solution,  previously  evaporated  to  37°  of  the  areometer,  is  placed  in  a 

stove.  .    ,  ,  -1 

Cane  sugar  is  soluble  in  every  proportion  m  boiling  water  and  very 
soluble  in  cold  water  ;  its  solutions  form  syrup  before  crystallizing;  it 
is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether;   ordinary  boiling  alcohol 

dissolves  it  sparingly.  . ,  ,     .         ,  •  i,  i 

Cane  sugar  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms  which  are  hemi- 
,  hedral,  hard,  and  anhydrous.   Its  density  is  1  •  606  ;  it  turns  polarized 
lio-btto  the  right,  and  its  molecular  rotatory  power  is  +76  -H,  and 
does  not  perceptibly  vary  with  the  temperature. 

When  cane  sugar  is  heated,  it  melts  at  106°  without  altering  ;  but  if 
the  action  of  this  temperature  be  prolonged,  it  divides  into  glucose  and 
levulosane. 

(C'^ff^O'O    =    (C«H"O0    +  (C^ff-O^) 


Saccharose. 


Glucose.  Levulosane. 


This  latter  compound  may  be  extracted  from  the  mixture  _  by 
destroying  the  glucose  by  fermentation  and  evaporating  the  solution. 
However,  it  is  never  obtained  pure.  Heated  with  dilute  acids,  this 
levulosane  gives  rise  to  levuiose.  n  . 

If  saccharose  be  brought  to  a  high  temperature,  products  are  formed 
which  are  called  caramelic  acid,  caramelan,  etc.  These  products  are 
black;  they  cannot  be  purified,  and  appear  to  be  the  result  ot  a 
molecular  condensation. 

Boilin-  dilute  acids  change  the  rotatory  power  of  cane  sugar,  and 
transform  it  into  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  levuiose  which  has  received 
the  name  of  inverted  sugar.  n         i        i  i 

If  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  acids  on  cane  sugar  be  prolonged,  and 
if  these  acids  be  energetic,  humoid  compounds  are  obtained. 

Fatty  organic  acids,  such  as  acetic,  butyric  or  stearic  acid  combine 
with  6U"-ar  at  120°,  forming  neutral  bodies  analogous  to  the  tatty 
bodies  •"tartaric  acid  also  combines  with  saccharose  under  the  same 
conditions  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  evolves  heat  with  cane  sugar, 
and  the  ma«s  becomes  black.    On  cooling  a  conjugate  acid  is  obtained. 
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Boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  transforms  saccharose  in  a  few  minutes 
into  an  acetic  ether,  which  has  not  yet  been  analyzed. 

Saccharose  combines  with  potash,  baryta,  lime,  etc.  Thef-e  com- 
ponnds  resist  a  temperature  of  100°. 

When  lime  is  dissolved  in  sugar-watei',  a  compound  is  produced  the 
formula  of  which  is  (C'^H^^O",CaO),  and  which  is  very  soluble.  The 
solution  of  this  body  coagulates  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  a  new 
compound  is  precipitated,  which  is  tricalcic  saccharose,  the  formula  of 
which  is  [C'''ff^O",3(CaO)] ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  cool,  the 
precipitate  is  again  dissolved. 

Barytic  saccharose  (C^^H^^O",BaO),  which  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  has  also  been  analyzed.  On  precipitating  sugar-water  by  the 
ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead,  a  body  is  obtained  which  has  the  formula 
(C'^H'8Pb*0'^). 

All  these  compounds,  treated  by  carbonic  anhydride  in  presence  of 
water,  re-form  pure  saccharose. 

Solution  of  saccharose  does  not  reduce  cupro-potassic  tartrate ;  never- 
theless, this  sugar  possesses  a  certain  reducing  action  in  presence  of 
alkalies :  thus,  on  boiling  oxide  of  silver  with  a  mixture  of  sweetened 
water  and  an  alkaline  solution,  metallic  silver  is  obtained. 

Chlorine  attacks  sugar  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  and  forms  black 
compounds,  which  are  but  little  known.  Perchlorides  act  in  the  same 
manner.  If  cane  sugar  be  left  with  bromine  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture the  mass  becomes  syrupy,  and  the  colour  of  the  bromine  dis- 
appears. At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  this  liquid  becomes  black,  and 
is  decomposed.* 

Boiled  witli  chloride  of  calcium  or  ammonium,  sugar  is  inverted. 

When  cane  sugar  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  yeast  of  beer,  it 
ferments,  but  previously  it  becomes  inverted.  This  fermentation  is 
only  complete  when  the  solution  is  dilute. 

If,  instead  of  submitting  sugar  to  the  action  of  yeast,  its  aqueous 
sohition,  mixed  with  phosphate  of  ammonium,  be  left  in  contact  with 
air,  a  ferment  is  developed  differing  from  the  yeast  of  beer  which  also 
transforms  it  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  alcohol ;  but  the  inversion 
takes  place  much  more  slowl}' — sometimes,  even,  it  is  not  apparent. 
M.  Jodin  has  remarked,  that  during  the  summer  this  particular  fermen- 
tation is  accompanied  by  an  isomeric  modification  of  saccharose,  and 
produces  a  new  sugar,  which  will  be  presently  studied  under  the  name 
of  para  saccharose. 

Cane  sugar  is  a  powerful  agent  for  the  preservation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

Under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents  it  furnishes  oxalic,  saccharic, 
and  tartaric  acids. 

Inverted  Sugar.— It  has  been  said  that  cane  sugar  becomes  inverted 
under  the  influence  of  acids.  The  sugar  which  is  thus  formed  is 
identical  with  that  found  in  honey  and  in  acid  fruits.    It  is  not  crys- 

*  J.  Vincent  (unpnblished). 


MELITOSE. 
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Uizable.    When  left  alone  for  some  time  crystals  of  glucose  are 


We  have  seen,  when  speaking  of  levulose,  how  this  latter  body  may 
3  extracted  from  inverted  sugar,  and  have  spoken  of  the  modihcations 
eat  produces  in  its  rotatory  power.  .   .  ^-u  wt 

■  In  order  to  complete  its  study,  and  to  demonstrate  that  this  sugar  is 
^mixture  of  equal  weights  of  glucose  and  levulose,  it  must  be  added, 
aat  when  glucose  is  deposited  in  crystals  from  inverted  sugar,  the 
Dtatorv  power  of  the  part  that  remains  liquid  becomes  niove  strongly 
,3voo-y'rate,  but  that  on  the  glucose  being  redissolved  m  this  liquid  by 
laeaSs  of  gentle  heat  its  original  properties  are  restored 
I  Melitose  (C'^ff  ^0"  +  3  aq.).-Melitose  has  been  extracted  by  Ber- 
^elot  from  Australian  manna,  a  sweet  exudation  produced  by  certain 
tpecies  of  EwcaZsfptes  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

It  is  readily  prepared  by  treating  this  manna  with  water,  bleaching 
,he  aqueous  solution  by  animal  charcoal,  crystallizing,  compressing  the 
crystals  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  purifying  the  product 
3V  a  fresh  crystallization.  o 
\he  formula  of  crystallized  melitose  is  (C^H-O"  +  3  aq^).  At  100 
:  t  loses  2  aq.,  and  at  130=  it  loses" the  third  atom;  but  at  this  tempera- 
;ure  it  begins  to  decompose;  and  if  greater  heat  be  applied,  the 
residue  is  resolved  into  the  usual  principles  which  arise  when  sugars 

'']^:^::!^'^es  m  waters  its  solutions  do  .ot  become 
:more  syrupy  before  crystallizing,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  alcohol. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  become  covered  with  mould. 

Melitose  is  dextrogyrate;  its  rotatory  power  is  +102;  it  it  be 
heated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  sulphuric  acid,  this  rotatory 
power  is  modified;  but  its  direction  is  not  changed,  as  is  the  case  with 

Ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead  gives  a  precipitate  in  the  solutions  of 

"^Mllitose  is  not  altered  by  the  aqueous  solution  of  baryta  at  100° 
and  it  exercises  no  reducing  action  on  cupro-potassic  tartrate,  but 
boilino;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  communicates  this  latter  property  to  it 

Boiling  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  transforms  this  sugar  into  undeter- 
mined black  substances.  ■,    -T        J-l   i  1 

If  the  liquid  containing  melitose  modified  by  boiling  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  be  evaporated  and  saturated,  a  syrupy  sugar  is  obtained 
Uich  is  not  crystallizable,  and  which  belongs  to  the  glucose  series 

Heated  with  nitric  acid,  melitose  furnishes  mucic  and  oxalic  acids, 
which  characteristic  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  cane  sugar.  _  Under 
the  influence  of  the  yeast  of  beer  it  ferments,  but  does  not  give  half 
the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  which  would  be  produced  by  an  equiva- 
lent weight  of  cane  sugar  under  the  same  conditions.  When  the  fer- 
mentation is  completed  there  regains  in  the  liquid  a  saccharine  prin- 
ciple incapable  of  fermentation,  which  is  called  eucalyn. 
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X,  instead  of  ^^f^^^^l^ZT^^  aoidt 
tamblied  by  tUis  sugav  when  t>«^^*J^'y  j        only  ialf  the 

fermented,  the  «™V''^""  ^^.t*"  anhydride  alcohol,  etc.,  and 
maas  will  he  tT™^f"™f/"'"  "ti'^Tl^^^^^  to  halt  the  weight  of  the 
there  will  renxam  Y'tl  Vwol  that  melitose  thns  modiEed 
substance  employed.    This  1      j        ,  a  tormentahle 

fo,.„s  a  mi.tnre  ot  e^nal      '  ^  Jtu,  second  sngar  can 

sugar.    If  this  be  the  '^'^'f'^jy^ll^  „d  ot  the  modified  mel,- 

and  to  contain  *e  d^nents  of  t»^  ^J^^^^ 

Trehalose  ^   J       \^    wliicli  is  called  treliala. 

Berthelot  from  a  Tu*f !  trehala  is  exhausted  by 

In  order  to  prepare  this         ''J  ™  f^^^  crystalli7.es  when  the  hquor 
toiling  alcohol,    f  f^r;; 4„ r^^^^  and  left  for  severa 

cools  ■,  at  others,  the  ™"%^cse  ciW  should  be  compressed 

days  in  order  to  obtam  «-J?''»l.'-,;^nn /filing  alcohol,  the  solution 
in  blotting-paper        »S™         ;td     On  the  crystals  are 

^Xlep^ rand  s^^^^^^^^^  »  ^  ^ 

^Ttbr\&yweat„^^^^^^^ 

l^e  stable  than  «ac«l>-'-»"l°;'^f' ;,,  and  the  solution  become. 

Trehalose  dissolves  readily  »  'f  -^^j;^,     toiling  alcohol,  though 
syrupy  before  «7«"  '  ''^^ itTlcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ethe. 
in  a  less  degree  very  sbghtly  m  pcwcr  ,s  +220 

t^si^i^-;,^:  ^e^=r  S 

rtn^^tSrr's^^ut^  e:;  tUs  has  been  made  with 

trehalose  desiccated  at  I8OO.  ^iffl^^^'Vtto 
'^-""^  nirbStgX  ::trhours,  the  rotatory  power  of  tlie 
continwng  the  Doiuug  _  active.  ,  t 

^^^^^^ 
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^..Iphunc  acid  at  the  same  fempaita;  '  " by  concentrated 

dncng  oxalic  aeid  but  uo  m.oicZT  \nm°  7  P™- 

w.th  steano,  beDzoio,  acetic,  and  butyric  fc  d,  "  'i 

'.na^ogous  ,0  the  glucosides/maunitanMer  nd  T  IZ""-!''"^  ''""^^^ 

Myoose  (C'"H»0").-Mvcose  bnjb         .        "  '""^  bodies. 
Wtscberfich.    He  eihaulrtlf; 'TerwUr*''  /™  ■'^■^ 
solution  by  „„b-acetate  of  lead  flWd  !  T  P  ^cipitated  the 

by  sulphuretted  hydrogen    'The  ''"T^"^       "^"'^  °f  lead 

evaporated  to  the  'eonlstence  of  a   h  " 

"Siltl™  fet^^^^^ 

^  %co.e  resenrbles  trehalose  in  its  properties,  with  the  exception  of 
It  IS  not  entirely  dehydrated  at  100" 

from  lareh  n,aLa,  a  ^ne  tilt  of  *  T'™*^ 
In  order  to  prepare  this  sr^sarfhe  ^  °     "         (-P""'  '«n/a=). 

I'f^nroftr^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  boidal  prisms.  Theh-  ^211.  ""^^ '  '^^^^^  ^«  ^^l^q^e  rhom- 
ipess  a  certain  th^ 
1  been  determined,  as  the  crystl].  n\  ^^'^'^tf  l^^ation,  bnt  it  has  not 
'  -ted  at  formul^rCC^.^^^^^^^^^^  When  desil 

^vi^ r         U:^-  a~  l^;^--?-  -        than  ^OO^, 

he  inflnenoe  of  tl^^  a^^tpe^^^^f-  ''^  ^^^'l-  Under 

otatory  power  is  modified,  and  becomes  t  fnil  ? 

■lucose.    This  modification  requires  aboTit^    ^  "'-^^^^^^T 

therefore  takes  piace  more  sZ\y  ttn  lZ  ^ 
^an  wx|h  trehalose.    Jt  must  be  J^ma'Ld  that  V^f 
-d.s  sphts  up  cane  sugar  and  meCe  int  t^n  *        '''''''  °f 

me  action  appears  only  to  produce  a  «bl^^^  ^  ^^'^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
elezitose.  ^     ^     ''"^  ^  «"gar  with  trehalose  and 

Alkalies  do  not  alter  melezitose  at  100°  and  ffiJ 
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of  the  yeast  be  pveceded  by  that  of  boiling  dilute  acid.,  the  femefta- 

"  MeL^f  Totrid  by  nitric  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  is  ; 
but  the  production  of  muoio  acid  has  never  been  observed  .n  th.s 

"t"?'„  rr»H-0"+aq.V-Up  to  the  present  time  lactose  has  only 
heroSnSfrth^ Jl^  cf  tb^e  n.a..alia,  ^T^J^^'tT^ 
by  coagulating  the  curd  by  a  small  quantity  of 

mixture  is  then  filtered,  evapoi-atcd,  and  crystallized.  The  c  jstals 
SouH  be  redissolved  in  water  and  their  solution  bleached  by  ammal 
l.l.„.lr  and  then  again  submitted  to  crystallization. 

Sniar  of  rnHk  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  of  a  density 
of  vS  It  is  harf,  transparent,  giitty  between  the  teeth,  and  .as 
only  a  ;ery  si  ghtly  ^weetLte  ;  it  dissolves  in  six  parts  of  cold  water, 
Tvoitag  h'eat,  Indi  two  and  a  half  parts  of       »S  ,^^3 

Pold  alcohol  and  ether  do  not  dissolve  lactose.  '''^S      ^  ' 

.1  tlted  at  100°  have  the  formula  (C"H>^"+  aq.).  Heated  to 
f.0  °  th  V  ll  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  arc  then  represented 
W  till  same  formula  as  cane  sugar.    Moreover,  at  this  tempera tnic 

commouce  to  decompose,  and  at  17..°  are  eomp  etely  ae^*«y^^; 
*  IigJcf  milt  produces^^ght-handed  rotation.    This  power  -feied 

power  is  modified.   _  influence  of  fuming  hydro- 

Lactose  18  carlDOinzed  at  100   iinaei  xne  lu  r^„„poiis  hydro- 

:S  e:iil"str ,  t^:^. — 

sulphuric  acid  displaces  the  sugar.  furnishes  mucic  and 

:     nitrous  product  which  is  i->"^l^  ^ -"^duc^  e"p^^^^^^^^^ 

. -ntre^^birr^^^^^ 

I  f  and  precipita,ting  by  alcohol.  combinations  when 

■  obred-?s:^^«-:"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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sub-oxide  of  copper  is  produced  :  this  reduction  is  assisted  by  gentle 
heat.  Lactose  also  reduces  cupro-potassic  tartrate  ;  but  if  quantities 
of  glucose  and  lactose  containing  the  same  weight  of  carbon  be  taken, 
it  is  observed  that  milk  sugar  reduces  less  oxide  of  copper  than  glucose 
does.    The  quantities  reduced  are  as  7  to  10. 

Milk  sugar  does  not  ferment  by  the  addition  of  yeast,  but  in  presence 
of  animal  substances  one  portion  of  it  is  transformed  into  galactose, 
which  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation,  while  the  greater  part  is 
transformed  into  butyric  and  acetic  acids.  According  to  Luboldt,  a 
certain  quantity  of  alcohol  is  always  produced  when  milk  sugar  fer- 
ments between  15°  and  20°;  but  in  proportion  as  acidity  is  mani- 
fested the  alcoholic  fermentation  becomes  less  intense,  without  how- 
ever entirely  ceasing. 

The  solution  of  milk  sugar  is  precipitated  by  ammoniacal  acetate  of 
lead.    Tartaric  acid  combines  with  lactose  at  the  temperature  of  100°. 

Parasaecharose  (C^^H'^O"). — Parasaccharose  is  the  sugar  which  is 
isomeric  with  cane  sugar,  the  production  of  which,  in  a  special  fermen- 
tation of  saccharose,  we  previously  mentioned.  The  following  are  its 
properties  : 

Parasaccharose  is  very  soluble  in  water  without  being  hygrometric : 
alcohol  at  90°  does  not  perceptibly  dissolve  it. 

At  100°  it  becomes  coloured  and  appears  to  decompose  slightly. 

Desiccated  in  vacuo  at  16°  it  corresponds  to  the  formula  (C'^ff'O'^). 
It  is  dextrogyrate  :  its  rotatory  power  is  about  -|-108°  to  110°,  and  does 
not  vary  with  the  length  of  time  the  solution  has  been  made. 

Parasaccharose  reduces  cupro-potassic  tartrate;  but  its  reducing 
power  is  inferior  to  that  of  glucose,  and  even  to  that  of  lactose.  Equal 
equivalents  of  these  three  sugars  reduce  quantities  of  oxide  of  copper 
which  are  as  10  :  7  :  5. 

Like  lactose,  parasaccharose  is  therefore  intermediate  between  the 
sugars  which  evidently  belong  to  the  family  of  saccharose  and  those 
which  are  grouped  round  glucose. 

It  is  not  modified  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  100°.  Hydrochloric 
acid,  on  the  contrar}^  imparts  a  brown  colour  to  its  solutions,  raises  its 
reducing  power  to  the  level  of  that  of  lactose,  and  lowers  its  rotator 
power  to  that  of  saccharose. 
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As  to  levulose  there  coiTcsponds  a  known  anhydride,  levulos;. 
derived  from  it  by  the  loss  of  (H'O) ;  and  as  anhydrides,  little  kno 
but  derived  in  the  same  manner,  correspond  to  the  other  sugars, 
anhydrides  derived  by  the  elimination  of  one,  two,  three  .  .  .  n  mole- 
cules of  water  should  correspond  to  the  di,  tri  . .  .  n  glucosic  alcohols. 

Thus,  if  we  establish  the  formulce  which  the  first  anhydrides  of  the 
different  polyglucosic  alcohols  should  have,  it  will  be  seen  that  here, 

2  I  2 
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*0^t  a.j-i.^^>v^"  

a«  with  the  anhydrides  of  glycols  and  condensed  glycerines,  these 
toimnlas  are  the  multiples  of  each  other  : 

(C'H"{(0H)')  -  (H'O)  =  (C'H"|°y^^^(C^)^ 


Glucose. 


Water. 


1st  glucosic  anhydride. 

0" 


Diglucosio  alcohol. 


Water. 


/ 


/  0"H' 

i(OH)' 


(WO)  = 


\ 


1st  diiilucosic  alcohol. 

0" 


(OH)' 
0" 


(OH)* 
\0" 

XOH)' 


=  (C''H'''0") 


Triglucosio  alcohol.  Water. 


1st  trlgliicoslo  anhydride. 


1  ngiucosic  ttKAiuui. 

cellulose,  dextrine,  and  gums.  amylaceous  matter,  inuline 

Though  having  a  cons  ant  or  cellular  struc- 

turo  which  IS  aeadil)  Dextrine  and  the  gums  do  not 

large  portion  of  ^^S^^^^^;.  ^^f/;,^  structure;  they  belong  to 

possess  either  an  organized  oi  ^Jjy^'^i^       forming  masses,  homo- 

Ihat  class  of  ^^^^''^^'^^t'f^      rorvl^^    and  which  are  called 
geneous  throughout  without  he.ng  ci^stalline, 

colloid  bodies.  ,        .      ,  ovi-^tp^s  the  constitution  of  these 

The  most  simple  formula  tHat  can  e.p 

is  by  no 

hodies  is  that  of  the  first  glucosrcanhydud^^^^^  ^^^^ 
means  certain  that  this  formula  really  a epxesen  s  ^g^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

niolecule.  Indeed,  their  ^^'g^^^^^^^'  ^^^^^  ''nds  to  a  formula  the 
appears  to  prove  ^^^t  their  mole^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,,, 

multiple  of  the  preceding.  ^^^^^^J^^^f  They  might  even  be  these 
anhydrides  of  the  VO^l^'^'^os^o  .^^^^^  decide  between  two 

alccLls  themselves,  ^^^^l^^^^^^^^^r  as  those  of  triglucosic  alcohol 
formute  so  nearly  resembling  each  othei  t^o 

^C>eH^.O^«)andthatofits  fi^^^^^^^^^^^  )  ,f  Uie 

In  order  to  determine  the  degre^  ot  m  ^^^.^,,,tion  the  fact 

different  bodies  in  question,  we  ^^^^^^^  l^^.^sic  ethers  the 

hefore  mentioned,  that  m  the  saponification  g 
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difierent  substances  which  enter  into  their  composition  may  be 
extracted  one  by  one. 

If,  therefore,  starch  be  a  diglucosic  anhydride,  tinder  hydrating 
influences  it  should  at  once  be  resolved  into  two  molecules  of 
glucose.  But  if  starch  be  a  triglucosic  anhydride,  or  a  triglucosic 
alcohol,  it  ought,  under  the  influence  of  weak  reagents,  to  divide 
first  into  glucose  and  diglucosic  alcohol  or  anhydride,  which  by  a 
further  action  would  then  be  transformed  into  two  molecules  of 
glucose : 


O" 


C^H 


6vi 


I  (OH  A 
0"  1 
(OH)^ 


,  O" 


+  (H'O)  =  (C'H'"(OH)'  +  \  (J?,^) 

C'H-  {  ^OH) 

1st  trigluTOsic  anhydride.  Water.  Glucose.  1st  diglucosic  anhydride. 


The  latter  is  the  case  observed.  M.  Musculus  has  seen  that  when 
diastase  acts  on  starch,  this  splits  up  into  dextrine  and  glucose.  Under 
the  influence  of  dilute  acids  at  a  temperature  of  100",  dextrine  in 
its  turn  is  ti-ansformed  into  glucose.  Starch  ought  consequently  to 
be  considered  as  a  triglucosic  alcohol  or  anhydride.  When  hydrated 
it  gives  glucose  and  dextiine,  which  represents  a  diglucosic  anhy- 
dride ;  then  this  is  resolved  into  two  new  molecules  of  glucose ; 
starch  ought  therefore  to  be  represented  by  one  of  the  two  formulae 
(C'^ff'0'«)  or  (C^ffoO^O- 

It  is  evident  that  if  starch  be  a  product  of  condensation,  cellulose 
must  also  be  one,  since  its  structure  is  still  more  organized.  It  is 
not  known  whether  several  kinds  of  cellulose  exist  or  not.  At  present 
only  one  is  known.  But  alkalies  and  boiling  acids  are  used  to  purify 
it,  and  these  means  may  possibly  reduce  to  this  one  state  products 
much  more  complicated. 

However  this  may  be,  a  division  similar  to  that  undergone  by 
starch  has  not  been  observed  in  the  saccharification  of  tbe  only 
cellulose  known,  and  nothing  can  therefore  be  concluded  as  to  the 
degree  of  condensation  of  this  body. 

These  remarks  on  starch  and  cellulose,  though  still  resting  only  on 
hypotheses,  are  of  great  importance.  If  the  conclusions  they  present 
should  be  strictly  proved,  these  bodies  would  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  giving  rise  to  the  sugars,  but  as  being  generated  by  them. 

Moreover,  if  the  immediate  nitrogenized  principles  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  such  as  the  albuminous  substances  and  gelatine,  be  am- 
moniacal  derivatives  of  the  sugars,  as  certain  experiments  give  reason 
to  suppose,  the  sugars  are  the  centres  of  production  of  all  organized 
substances — the  piincipal  elements  of  organized  bodies. 

These  questions  are  doubtless  very  obscure,  and  do  not  at  present 
admit  of  solution ;  but  the  hypotheses  are  deduced  from  Itnown 
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facts  so  logically,  and  are  of  such  importance,  that  I  thonglit  it 
necessary  to  mention  them  here. 

The  compotinds  just  reviewed  as  representing  the  classes  of  teti-, 
pent-,  and  hex-atomic  alcohols,  have  hitherto  been  inclnded  under  the 
name  of  sngars.  Thus  erythrite,  mannite,  dulcite,  the  g  ncoses,_  cane 
sugar  and  x^ts  isomers  were  sugars.  We  have  not  thought  rt  advisable 
to  retain  this  general  denomination,  which  is  not  based  on  any  well- 
defined  common  characters.* 


Study  of  the  Principal  Polyglucosic  Anhydkides. 

Cellulose  (C''H"'0')n.  —  Cellulose   forms  the  basis  of  vegetables 
in  which  it  is  mixed  with  different  incrusting  matters  and  mineral 
salts-  it  also  forms  part  of  the  substance  known  as  chit  in  which 
Constitutes  the  skin  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  class  annulata. 

The  composition  and  chemical  reactions  of  cellulose  are  always 
the  same ;  but  there  are  properties  which  depend  on  its  state  ot 
aggregation,  and  which  vary  according  to  the  vegetables  whence  it 

Cotloritpev,  and  old  linen,  which  are  almost  entirely  composed 
of  it  ai-;  used  in  the  preparation  of  cellulose,  these  bodies  being 
freed  from  tiie  incrusting  matter  they  still  conta  n.  To  effect  this 
they  are  boiled  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  washed,  and  suspended 
n  Lter,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  is  transmitt^ed  through  this  iquid. 
Thry  are  then  boiled  a  second  time  with  weak  potash  washed  with 
acetfc  acid,  then  with  boiling  water,  and  finally  with  alcohol  and 
Sei   after'  having  been  previously  dried  at  100°;   they  are  then 

'^tZZV^:  diaphanous  solid,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 

of  coppei  in  ammonia  exposed  to  the  air;  hydrochloric  acid  prec - 
pita^it  from  this  solution,  but  an  excess  of  the  reagent  redis- 

''^C^:Xt^  not  affect  it ;  in  wood,  and  under  the  simul 
taneous  influence  of  the  nitrogenized  substances  with  which  it  is 
mTxed  ah  and  moisture,  it  undergoes  slow  combustion,  and  is  trans- 
fnriTiPfl  into  a  brown  friable  substance.  ,   ^  j    i  ^„ 

When  bright  into  contact  with  .ulphnric  or  conccn  rated 

tSbi;i^=^^^ 

whiA  is  isomeric  with  cellulose,  and  is  known  as  de.trme. 

*  Sec  "Des  Suci-CH,"  pur  A.  Nnqiiek. 
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Concenti'ated  nitric  acid  acts  on  cellulose,  producing  nitrous  deri- 
vatives. That  resulting  from  the  most  advanced  substitution  answers 
to  the  formula  (C"'H'"(NO-y"0"').  These  products  are  very  explosive. 
That  prepared  by  means  of  cotton  is  called  pyroxylin,  or  gun- 
cotton.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  it  for  gunpowder,  but  it 
is  very  liable  to  burst  fire-arms. 

Gun-cotton  is  soluble  or  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
according  to  whether  the  substitution  of  which  it  is  the  result  is  more 
or  less  complete.  When  soluble,  it  gives  a  thick  product — collodion, 
which  adheres  to  substances  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  Col- 
lodion is  used  in  surgery  to  unite  the  edges  of  wounds,  and  in  photo- 
graphy to  fix  impressionable  substances  on  the  surface  of  glass. 

According  to  Bechamp,  nitric  cellulose  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
ordinaiy  cellulose  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents. 
When  distilled  in  a  closed  vessel  with  potash  moistened  with  water, 
it  gives  hydrogen  and  wood-spirit ;  melted  with  potash  it  gives  potassic 
oxalate. 

Pure  cellulose  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine  ;  but  when  it  has  under- 
gone a  commencement  of  disaggregation  by  means  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  blue  on  the  action  of  iodine. 

Cellulose  also  dissolves  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  giving  a  com- 
pound ether  which  has  not  yet  been  analyzed. 

Amylaceous  Matter  (G^W°0'^)n. — This  substance  is  found  deposited 
in  grains  in  certain  parts  of  plants,  especially  in  the  perisperm  and 
cotyledons.  The  amylaceous  matter  extracted  from  potatoes  is  called 
fecula,  and  that  obtained  from  the  cereals  is  named  starch.  The  fecula 
of  certain  tropical  plants  is  also  used  as  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  etc. 

In  order  to  extract  the  fecula  contained  in  potatoes,  these  must  be 
grated,  and  a  stream  of  water  directed  on  the  pulp  placed  on  a  sieve ; 
the  fecula  is  carried  away  by  the  water  into  a  receiver,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  it  is  deposited.  The  water  is  decanted,  and  the  deposit  is 
washed  two  or  three  times  with  fresh  water,  and  dried. 

For  laboratory  pui-poses,  in  order  to  obtain  fecula  in  a  perfectly  pure 
state,  it  is  boiled  in  alcohol  holding  in  solution  0-001  of  caustic  potash 
in  order  to  remove  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  and  finally  it  is 
washed  with  alcohol  and  with  water,  and  dried. 

Wheat  starch  is  now  extracted  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  flour 
is  made  into  paste  with  water,  and  this  paste  placed  on  a  sieve  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  jet  of  water.  Formerly  the  paste  was 
fermented,  the  nitrogenized  matters  became  soluble,  and  the  starch  was 
obtained  by  washing  the  residue  of  the  fermentation.  This  method 
gave  less  product  than  the  present  process,  and  was  unhealthy  on 
account  of  the  foetid  emanations  which  exhaled  during  the  fermentation. 

Amylaceous  matter  constitutes  a  true  organized  material ;  seen  under 
the  microscope,  it  appears  formed  of  small  grains.  These  grains  are 
composed  of  layers,  which  are  closely  superimposed,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  densities  :  they  are  disposed  sym- 
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metrically  round  a  point  of  the  superficies  of  the  globule,  which  point 
is  called  the  hilum  or  umbilicus.  _ 

The  size  and  form  of  the  amylaceous  grains  differ  considerably 
according  to  the  plant  from  which  they  are  extracted.  Their  source 
may  generally  be  determined  by  carefully  examining  their  form  under 
the  microscope,  and  measuring  their  diameter. 

Amylaceous  matter  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  ;  hot  water  penetrates 
it,  its  globules  swell,  and  it  is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  matter. 
■  When  "this  is  diluted  by  water  and  filtered  it  gives  a  liquid  which 
colours  iodine  blue.  It  was  therefore  believed  that  disaggregated 
amylaceous  matter  was  soluble  in  water;  but  Payen  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  This  phenomenon  is  entirely  owing  to  the  amyla- 
ceous substance  passing  through  the  filters.  If  hyacinth  bulbs  are 
plunged  into  such  a  liquid,  the  water  alone  penetrates  them  by  endos- 
mosis,  and  the  starch  is  deposited  upon  them  in  a  solid  state. 

Dilute  acids  entirely  disaggregate  the  different  species  of  fecula,  and 
transform  them  into  a  soluble  gummy  substance  known  as  dextrine, 
the  same  as  is  produced  by  the  disaggregation  of  cellulose.  The  saine 
transformation  of  amylaceous  matter  is  also  effected  simply  by  the 
influence  of  a  temperature  of  160°" 

Certain  albuminous  substances  in  decomposition,  such  as  diastase 
which  is  found  in  germinated  barley,  produce  the  same  metamorphosis 
when  they  are  heated  to  70°  with  water  and  starch ;  in  this  case  the 
amylaceous  matter  appears  clearly  to  be  divided  into  glucose  and 
dextrine. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  rubbed  up  with  amylaceous  matter 
gives  a  compound  acid  containing  the  elements  of  the  two  bodies  less 
one  or  more  molecules  of  water;  when  hot  this  mixture  becomes 
charred.  Nitric  acid  of  the  density  of  1-5  dissolves  starch;  water 
poured  into  this  solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  known  as 
xyloidin,  and  which  is  only  a  nitric  derivative  answering  to  the  formula 

Starch,  when  mixed  with  water  and  albuminoid  matters,  undergoes 
lactic  and  butyric  fermentations. 

Like  cane  sugar  and  cellulose,  starch  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  ffives  acetic  ethers  which  have  not  yet  been  analyzed. 

Dextrine  (C^ff^O^)".— Dextrine  is  a  product  of  the  disaggregation  of 
difi-erent  kinds  of  starch  or  cellulose.  It  has  already  been  seen  how  it 
may  be  procured  from  these  substances. 

It  is  a  gummy  body,  soluble  in  water,  which  it  renders  viscid.  _  Its 
solution  strongly  deviates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right, 
from  which  property  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  which  indeed  precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

When  a  little  potassic  hydrate  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  are  added  to  a  solution  of  dextrine,  the  mixture 
becomes  white;  at  85°  it  deposits  red  crystalline  sub-oxide  of  copper. 
This  reaction  clearly  distinguishes  dextrine  from  gum.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
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tion  is  not  pveoipitated  either  by  the  acetate  or  the  sub-acetate  of  lead, 
but,  if  ammonia  be  added,  a  plumbic  compound  is  precipitated  whose 
formula  is  (C«ff°O^PbO). 

Boiled  for  several  hours  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
dextrine  absorbs  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  glucose 

(GWO')    +    (H'O)     =    '(C^ff  ^0")  t  P  #1 

Dextrine.  Wiiter.  Glucose.  ^      \»'  CJ 

SCHOOL 

APPENDIX  TO  HEXATOMIC  ALCOHOLS.  V^^X^ICV"^ 

Saecharometry. — The  object  of  saccharometry  is  :  1st,  to  determine 
whether  a  body  contains  cane  sugar  or  a  sugar  of  the  glucose  series ; 
2nd,  to  ascertain  whether  cane  sugar  be  mixed  with  glucose;  3rd,  io 
determine  the  proportions  of  these  substances  present,  whether  single 
or  mixed. 

Cane  sugar  or  glncose  may  be  readily  detected  by  submitting  the 
liquid  containing  them  to  the  action  of  yeast.  Alcohol  and  carbonic 
anhydride  are  formed. 

Glucose  is  also  easily  recognized  by  means  of  reagents  which  will 
be  spoken  of  presently,  by  the  aid  of  which  cane  sugar  can  also  be 
detected  after  having  been  inverted  by  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  order  to  discover  the  presence  of  glucose,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  cane  sugar,  one  of  the  following  processes  may  be  employed. 

On  boiling  the  saccharine  solution  with  potash  or  soda,  it  becomes 
brown  if  glucose  be  present.  It  is  best  to  use  the  double  tartrate  of 
potassium  and  copper  in  alkaline  solution,  as  this  reagent  is  not 
affected  by  being  boiled  with  cane  sugar,  whilst  glucose  or  inverted 
sugar  in  these  conditions  precipitate  the  red  sub-oxide  of  copj)er.  This 
test  is  very  delicate. 

The  employment  of  bichromate  of  potassium  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. This  is  mixed  with  the  saccharine  solution  while  boiling 
As  the  mixture  cools  it  turns  green  if  cane  sugar  be  present.  The 
solution  of  glucose  does  not  under  these  circumstances  assume  a  o-reen 
shade,  and  if  the  cane  sugar  contain  only  a  third  of  its  weight  of 
glucose  the  green  colour  which  characterizes  it  will  not  be  manifested. 
Below  this  proportion  glucose  does  not  prevent  the  coloration,  but  its 
intensity  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  sugar  were  pure. 

The  most  important  part  of  saccharometry  is  the  determination  of 
the  proportions  of  sugar  and  glucose.  The  methods  used  to  effect  this 
are  founded  on  either  the  chemical  or  the  physical  properties  of  these 
bodies. 

Chemical  PitocivsSE.s. — Ist.  Fermentalion.— This  meihod  analysis  is 
not  exact,  and  is  no  longer  used  It  consisted  in  fermenting  a  known 
weight  of  pure  sugar,  and  measuring  the  carbonic  aidi^  dride  formed,  or 
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of  estimating  the  quantity  of  alcohol  by  means  of  ^^^'^y^^T'^^;^ 
The  substance  to  be  analyzed  was  fermented,  and  the  weight  of  ugai 
was  deduced  from  the  Tolume  of  carbonic  anhydride  or  the  quantity  ot 

alcohol  it  furnished.  ,      ,„;„i,f  nf 

When  the  substance  contained  both  glucose  and  sugar,  the  weight  ot 
the  two  was  first  ascertained  by  fermentation,  then  the  glucose  was 
destroyed  by  boiling  with  an  alkali  for  a  few  minutes,  when  a  second 
Station  gave  the  weight  of  the  cane  sugar,  and  the  difference  that 

of  the  glucose.  .  .  u  hased 

2nd  BarreswiVs  Process.-This  process  is  now  preferied  ,  it  s  based 

on  the  reduction  of  alkaline  solutions  of  the  salts  of  ^^P^j; ^^/J^^^^^^- 
A  solution  is  made  of  40  gr.  of  pure  crystalb zed  sulphate  of  copper 
600  or  700  gr.  of  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  a  density  of  1  12,  and 
160  er  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium  dissolved  m  a  li  le  _watel^ 
The  c^  c  solution  is  gradually  poured  into  the  alkaline  liquid  and 
the  mixture  is  diluted  by  a  volume  of  water  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
opcunv  1154-4  cubic  centimetres  at  a  temperature  ot  lo  . 

In  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  this  liquid,  a  certam  weight  o 
sucar-candy  is  inverted  ;  after  measuring  the  volume  of  the  solution,  it 
i^  placed  in  a  graduated  glass,  and  poured  drop'.by  drop  into  a  srnaU 
flask  containini  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  cupric  solution  added  to 
40  of  dltilled^water,  and  boiled.  A  yellow  precipitate  first  forms, 
then  a  red  one,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel    The  process 

discontinued  when  the  cupric  solution  is  decolorized  a-d  from  the 
nuantity  of  saccharine  solution  employed  the  weight  of  the  sugai 
Sch  corresponds  to  10  cubic  centimeti-es  of  this  -pnc  sol^^^^^^^^^^^ 
deduced.  Generally,  when  the  solution  has  been  P^^^^.^^f  ^/^;; 
portions  indicated,  10  cubic  centimetres  correspond  to  0  050  of  dry 


'-  Th  s  proportion  being  once  ascertained,  no  hmg  is  easie  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  a  liquid,  P^'^^Jf  .^^^^  . 
do  not  also  contain  bodies  capable  of  reducing  the  cupi-o-potassic  tai 
trate    We  have  only  to  examine,  by  the  operation  just  described,  how 
Tnoh  of  this  sacchaiL  liquid  is  requix-ed  to  decolorize  a  given  volume 

mTxtu^.  of  cane  sugar  and  a  reducing  sugar  is  to  be  analyzed 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  must  first  be  determined,  then  the  cane 
ngaf  i?  nvert^  and  a  new  determination  is  made.    On  sub  rac  in^^^ 
IL  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  -  ^^^^^^^ /Jf/^tre  ^^^^ 
of  the  reducing  sugar  given  by  the  first,  the  difference  will  give  the 

TnXto  complete  the  description,  the  processes  of  MM.  Peligot 
and  Dubrunfaut  must  be  mentioned.  .         ,  , 

3rd.  Peligot^s  Metlwd.-M.  Teligot  advises  the  f^^tmation  lime 
the  saccharine  liquid,  then  the  determination  o   the  pi^por^^^^^^^^^^ 
base  by  a  volumetric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  t^^^  de^^l  no 
the  quantity  of  sugar  from  that  of  the  hme.    This  process  does  not 
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give  exact  results,  because  the  saccharate  of  calcium  dissolved  in  water 
has  not  a  constant  composition. 

4th.  Duhrunfaufs  Method. — This  process  is  much  more  exact. 
Dubrunfaut  advises  that  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed  be  boiled  with  a 
volumetric  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Then  the  soda  which  remains  free 
is  determined  by  means  of  a  volumetric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
enables  us  to  calculate  the  weight  of  the  alkali  which  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  acids  derived  from  the  glucose.  The  weight  of 
this  latter  sugar  is  thence  deduced,  the  relation  between  the  weight  of 
glucose  and  that  of  soda  transformed  into  the  neutral  salt  having  been 
determined  by  a  previous  experiment. 

When  this  first  operation  is  concluded,  a  second  portion  of  the  liquid 
to  be  analyzed  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  invert  the  saccha- 
rose, and  from  the  matter  obtained  the  proportion  of  the  reducing  sugar 
is  again  determined  by  the  same  process.  It  is  necessary  in  this  case 
to  deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  soda  combined,  that  which  has  served 
to  saturate  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  of  which  was  volumetric. 
The  amount  of  the  cane  sugar  is  determined  by  the  diflference. 

Optical  Saccharometry.— We  have  already  (page  9)  given  a  brief 
general  explanation  of  the  action  of  bodies  on  polarized  light,  and  what 
is  meant  by  their  being  levogyrate  or  dextrogyrate. 
^  Biot  has  stated  that,  when  a  substance  deviates  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  light,  there  is  always  a  direct  relation  between  the  deviation 
observed  and  the  thickness  of  the  substance,  its  density,  and  its  specific 
rotatory  power.  This  specific  power  is,  in  other  words,  the  devia- 
tion of  the  plane  of  polarization  which  the  substance  in  question 
would  produce  if  its  thickness  were  equal  to  unity,  and  if  its  density 
were  also  brought  to  unity  by  a  suitable  modification  of  the  distance 
of  its  molecules. 

It  results  from  the  above  definition  that  the  molecular  rotatory  power 
of  a  substance  of  known  density  d,  and  thickness  I,  will  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  deviation  obsei-ved  a  by  the  density  and  thickness,  as  the 
following  equation  indicates  : 

(1.)  r=- 

^  ^  dV 

in  which  r  is  the  specific  rotatory  power  sought  for. 

In  a  solution  let  d  represent  the  density  of  the  active  substance 
dissolved.  This  density  may  be  easily  calculated,  the  weight  of  the 
substance  p  and  the  volume  of  the  solution  v  being  known  ;  the  active 
substance  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  solution,  and  its  density  is 
given  by  the  equation  : 

(2.)  • 

V 

Ud  in  tljc  first  equation  bo  replaced  by  its  equivalent  it  becomes: 

(3.)  r=-~'^ 
^   ^  pi  ~  Ip' 
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wMcli  equation  enables  r  to  be  determined  when  a,  l,p  are  known. 
Conversely,  if  r  were  known,  and  one  of  the  equivalents  a,  v,  I,  p  were 
unknown,  it  might  be  determined  in  the  same  way  ;  for  instance,  the 
weight  would  be  given  by  the  equation  : 

av 

(4.)  P=ri- 

Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  the  analysis  of  the  sugars. 

We  know  that  cane  sugar  is  dextrogyrate  and  that  its  specific  rota- 
tory power  is  4-  73-8;  if  we  have  a  solution  of  this  body,  and  this 
solution  when  observed  by  the  polarimeter  in  a  tube  the  capacity  and 
length  of  which  are  known,  gives  a  deviation  =  a',  we  should  only 
have  to  replace  in  the  fourth  formula  the  general  equivalents  a,  v  r,  I 
by  those  found  in  the  experiment,  and  we  should  have  the  weight  of 
sugar  contained  in  the  solution  by  the  calculation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  cane  sugar  be  mixed  with  glucose,  which 
is  dextrogyrate  also  ;  in  order  to  find  the  respective  quantities  of  these 
two  sugars,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  part  belonging  to  each  m 

the  total  rotation.  i  +•  „ 

To  arrive  at  this,  the  cane  sugar  is  inverted  by  heating  the  solution 
for  some  minutes  at  68°  with  0  •  1  of  hydrochloric  acid;  after  which  the 
deviation  b,  which  the  liquid  gives,  is  again  examined  But,  as  the 
state  of  dilution  of  this  latter  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  ot 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  observed  deviation  h  must  be  replaced  by 

12of&. 
9 

We  have  then  all  the  data  necessary  for  the  calculation. 

The  deviation  a'  before  the  inversion  was  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
individual  deviations  x  of  cane  sugar  and  y  of  glucose.  After  the  in- 
version,- h  represents  the  deviation  y  of  glucose,  which  has  not 
varied,  diminished  by  the  rotation  to  the  left  caused  by  the  inverted 
luo-ar.  This  rotation  is  equal  to  rx,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  weight  of 
caSe  sugar  deviating  by  .  gives  a  quantity  of  uncyystallizable  sugai 
deviating  by  rx  (r  having  been  determined  by  experiment).  _ 

The  two  following  equations  may  be  given  for  the  determination  of 
the  two  unknown  terms : 

Before  the  inversion,  x  +  y  =  a'- 

After  the  inversion,  y  -  rx  =  h  X 

It  instead  of  being  mixed  with  glucose,  cane  sugar  were  mixed  with 
invented  su^^^^^^^ 

would  assume  the  following  form  : 

Before  the  inversion,  x  -  g  =  «' ; 
After  the  inversion,   </  +  ra;  =  f>  X  y 
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y  representing  tlie  deviation  arising  from  the  inverted  sugar     As  the 
rotatory  power  of  this  latter  varies  considerably  with  the  temperature 
Clerget  has  constructed  tables  of  coiTection  which  enable  the  operation 
to  be  conducted  at  any  temperature. 

Biot's  apparatus  is  often  replaced  by  that  of  Soleil.  This  saccharo- 
meter,  which  need  not  be  described,  has  a  double  quartz  prism  formed 
of  two  plates  of  quartz,  one  dextrogyrate  and  the  other  levoo-yrate 
placed  m  front  of  the  analyzing  prism.  These  plates  are  both^cut  to 
an  angle,  and  by  causing  one  of  them  to  rise  or  fall  the  thickness  pre- 
sented to  the  rays  of  light  diminishes  or  increases.  When  they  are  on 
the  same  level  these  two  plates  exactly  compensate  each  other,  and  if 
the  analyzing  prism  be  suitably  placed,  a  perceptible  tint  (feinte  sensible) 
IS  produced,  which  serves  as  a  point  of  comparison. 

When  this  apparatus  is  used  it  must  be  exactly  regulated  at  the 
temte  sensible,  and  the  tube  containing  the  substance  is  placed  in  the 
passage  of  the  ray  of  light.  The  tint  is  then  destroyed,  and  in  order  to 
7  estore  it  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  quartz  of  the  same  rotation  as  the 
substance  examined  must  be  diminished.  A  vernier  scale  indicates  the 
precise  decrease  of  thickness,  whence  the  proportion  of  sugar  contained 
m  the  solution  is  deduced.  The  quantity  of  sugar  which,  in  a  tube  of 
known  length  and  capacity,  corresponds  to  a  certain  thickness  of  quartz 
is  previously  determined  by  experiment. 

When  the  saccharometrical  process  just  described  can  be  applied  it 
IS  the  most  exact  of  all.  Unfortunately,  the  presence  of  active  foreign 
substances,  or  the  coloration  of  the  liquids  to  be  analyzed,  often  renders 
Its  use  uncertain  or  impossible.  However,  in  most  cases,  the  action  of 
colouring  matters  may  be  guarded  against  by  precipitating  with  acetate 
of  lead,  and  then  filtering. 


MERCAPTANS  AND  THEIR  ETHERS  PROPER. 

On  substituting  sulphur,  selenium,  or  tellurium  for  oxygen  in  the 
alcohols  of  different  atomicity,  sulphui-etted,  seleniuretted,  or  telluretted 
alcohols  are  obtained,  which  are  designated  as  mercaptans,  seleniuretted 
mercaptans,  and  telluretted  mercaptans. 

Ethers  proper  correspond  to  these  as  to  ordinary  alcohols.  These 
ethers  are  derived  either  by  the  substitution  of  an  alcohol  radicle  for 
the  typical  hydrogen,  as  happens  with  monatomic  mercaptans,  or  by  the 
elimination  of  (H^S),  as  is  the  case  with  biatomic  mercaptans. 

Monatomic  Mercaptans  and  their  Ethers. — Monatomic  alcohols 
with  the  oxygen  replaced  by  tellurium  are  not  yet  known,  but  tliose 
are  known  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  sulphur  or  selenium. 

Mercaptans  and  seleniuretted  mercaptans  are  prepared  by  distilling 
the  acid  salts  of  sulphuric  ethers  with  hydrosiilphate  or  hydroselcniate 
of  potassium.  The  acid  salt  of  sulphuric  ether  may  be  replaced  by  a 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobroniic  other  : 
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+  (h}«)  =  oil  +  f  H» 


+ 


Be)    =  -  n> 


-sbs?    ^-isjr  ^ssr 

say,  the  ethers  proper  of  the  mercaptans  • 


On  replacing  the  monosulpWdes  by  KsulpUdes,  bisulphides  of  the 
same  radicles  S!}S' are  formed. 
Sn,phnreUedioholsa..a^^^^^^ 

*''Stfflxre::;t  of  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  nitric 


V    »  )     /  Oxygen.  Ethybulphurous  acid. 


The  bodies  thus  produced  have  been  wrongly  regarded  as  sulpl.ur- 
„„s'a:id:trf  A  are  rather  —  .-'^^^^ 

i^ht;  r::irnltrroteid1^^^^^  - 
fte  Ltomio  group  (CO")  is  replaced  by  the  group  (SO  )  . 

/C'HXS0"71  o)        (0'H'(00"^|  O) 

Ethylsulpburous  acid.  Propionic  acid. 

These  acids  may  alsobe  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  the  bisulphides 
of  the  radicles  of  alcohols  : 

V  OH"!      /  /  O.xvKen.  McthyUulpburous  acid. 


Bisulphide  of  Water.  O.xygen. 

mctliyl. 


The  seleniuretted  mercaptans  are  t«tid.    They  have  been  very  ht.le 
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studied.  Their  properties  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  their  sul- 
phuretted congeners. 

The  selenides  and  tellurides   of  alcohol  radicles  act  the  part  of 
compound  radicles.    They  can  unite  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine 
and  oxygen  :  ' 

(gglfSe)       +  -  (g-fSe,Cl.) 

Selenideof  Chlorine.  Chloride  of  selenethyl. 

Telluride  of  ethyl.  Oxygen.  Oxide  of  tellurethyl. 

Their  oxides  undergo  double  decomposition  with  acids  and  give  salts. 
Ihe  bibromides  and  bichlorides  of  selenethyl  and  tellurethyl  demon- 
strate the  tetratomicity  of  tellurium  and  selenium,  of  which  atomicity 
their  perchlorides  (SeCP)  and  (TeClO  have  already  furnished  proofs 

Quite  recently  M.  Oefele  has  shown  that  the  sulphide  of  ethyl  may 
also  act  as  a  biatomic  radicle.    When  it  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl 

/Tn^i  3i|^  ^'^^  ^tt«  compound 

(lUH  J  bi)  which  results  from  the  direct  union  of  the  elements  of  its 
components.  The  iodine  of  this  body  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine 
bromine,  hydroxyl,  etc.,  and  a  series  of  compounds  all  containing  the 
monatomic  radicle  (C^ff  )^S'  are  the  result ;  the  existence  of  such  a 
radicle  is  another  proof  of  the  tetratomicity  of  sulphur  which  we  were 
the  first  to  assert. 

_  Biatomic  Mereaptans  and  their  Ethers.— Biatomic  mercaptans  that 
IS  to  say  sulphuretted  glycols,  are  obtained  by  causing  the  dibromhy- 
drms  of  glycols  to  act  on  the  alkaline  hydrosulphates : 

(elhylenic  mercaptan). 

Their  anhydrosulphides,  that  is  to  say  the  sulphides  of  their  radicles 
are  prepared  by  substituting  a  monosulphide  for  the  alkaline  hydro- 
sulphate  in  the  preceding  operation  : 

Bromide  of  Monosulphide  Bromide  of  SulnhiHp  nf 

e'l'y'ene.  or  potassium.  potassium.  cH.ylene? 

Only  one  of  these  bodies  is  well  known,  the  sulphide  of  ethylene 
which  has  been  studied  by  M.  Crafts.    This  chemist  has  found  that 
this  body  combines  directly  with  bromine,  giving  a  bromide  (C'H^SBr*) 
which  on  contact  with  water  is  decomposed  into  hydrobromic  acid 
and  oxysnlphide  of  ethylene. 
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(O'H'SBr.)     +     mo)      =      2(H})      +  (c'H<So) 

o  ,  ,  ,/  Water  Ilydiobromic  Oxysulphide  of 

Bromosulphlde  water.  j  ^^.^^  ethylene, 

of  etbyUne. 

The  same  oxide  (CTrSO)  is  obtained  by  heaUng  to  100°  the  snl- 
phide  of  ethylene  with  monohydrated  citric  acad  It  is  Me  ni 
later  and  crystallizable.  Totash  decon^poses  it.  At  150°,  nitric  ac.d 
transforms  it  into  a  nevv  oxide,  -hich  is  also  crystalhzab  e  and  which 
has  the  formula  (OTSO*).  This  latter  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
it  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  from  which  it  is  P^:««;Pf  !f  J'^ 
water;  potash  also  dissolves  it,  and  acids  do  not  precipitate  it  f  om 
this  sohition.  The  alkalies  appear  therefore  to  transform  it  into  a 
body  possessing  now  and  feebly  acid  properties. 

Triatomic  Mereaptans  (Sulphuretted  Glycerines).-These  bodies 
have  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  glycer  c  tnohlorhydrms  on  the 
hydrosulphaie  of  potassium.   They  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known. 


PSEUDO-ALCOHOLS. 

■  In  the  formula  given  for  the  alcohols,  we  have  alvvays  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  radicle  of  an  atomicity  equal  to  the  number  of  atom  of 
tn  ical  hydrogen  contained  in  these  alcohols.  Liebig  was  ihe  first  to 
adS  the  presence  of  these  radicles  in  the  monatomic  alcohols,  which 
weTe  then  the  only  ones  known.  Dumas  regarded  the  constitution  of 
r^e  bodies  differently.  He  considered  them  as  resulting  from  the 
,,nion  of  water  with  a  hydrocarbide  analogous  to  ethylene. 

Ordinary  alcohol  would  be  expressed  according  to  these  two  themies 
by  the  following  formulas : 

Liebig  B  theory.  Theory  of  Dumas. 

Liebi8:'s  theory  accounting  for  the  reactions  of  the  alcohols  better 
than  tie  othe^tl-  formula  thence  deduced  were  the  only  one 
etCed  ?o;  some  time;  but  recently  M.  Wurtz  discovered  a  clas 
employ  eaioi  bu^  ,  alcohols,  the  properties  of  which 

phuric  acid  be  employed. 


PSEUDO-ALCOHOLS. 
11     ,JH  O)  from  the  biliydriodic  derivative 

Pkop™  op  Moj^atomic  PsEai)o-ALcoHOLS.-lst.  When  a  mon« 

ah;a';„™Mettit.:°''  pseudo-alcohol.  split  .p  in, 

(C=H'»,H'0)     =     (C=H")     +  i-H'01 

Hjdr.l.„f„jl™. 

The  true  alcoWs  present  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  h™f  I  W 
wiS'the  CZ:.??'  '°  ^P-^°■.«>-W  displaces  tit  andtiL<'>  " 

(c™)     +  =      (C-H-Br')     +  (^o) 

Hydrate  Of  Bromin»  \  /  / 

Ordinary  alcohols,  on  the  contrary,  lose       in  this  ch.p  ...-q  • 
derivatives  of  substitution.  -ti  m  tiiis  case  and  give 

4th.  Sodium  disengages  hydrogen  for  which  it  is  substituted 
this  case  the  pseudo-alcohols  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  llcotds 
.      5th.  When  treated  by  hot  acetic  acid,  in  closed  vessek  the  psetdo 
alcohols  give  water,  amylene,  and  a  very  little  of  ih7  ""t^''^^^" 
which  corresponds  to  them  ^  ^t^^^' 

hydriodate  of  their' hWa^b^^  an^J:!^^^^^^  ^ 

Hydrate  of  Hydrocl.loric  Hvdrochlornto  •  ' 

amylene.  acid.  oraSenf 

7th.  Chlorhydrates,  bromhydrates,  or  iodhvdrates   hn^^  i 
boiling  point  than  that  of  the  simple  etherrS  the  tvl   l  l  i 
which  ethers  they  are  isomeric.  ^^^^ 

1?^^' J^t'",*^^'^'^'"''*^'  '■''''''^^^  moistened  oxide  of  silver  in  thn  .nU 
These  latter  only  give  in  this  reaction  an  alcohol  and  a  ] iTft  f  . 
ether.    The  iodhydrates.  on  the  contrary,  give  a  ;\:dtt  iSt 


2  K 
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tue  pseudo-alcohol  what  the  ethers  proper  are  to  the  alcohols,  and  a 

portion  of  tho  hydrocarbide  is  re-formed.  hydriodic 

9th.  The  acetate  of  silver  reacts  only  when  hot  on  ^J^^^^^  ^^^o 
ethers  of  the  alcohols,  forming  an  acetic  ^'^^^'^J^^^^^^ 
on  the  iodhydrates,  giving  an  acetxc  ether  of  the  pseudo  aicoUol 
re-forming  a  certain  quantity  of  the  hydrocarbide. 

1 0th  The  iodhydrates  decompose  by  heat  into  hydnodic  acid  and 
byd^otSe.    Th'ehydriodic  etLs  of  the  alcohols  are  much  more 

n?h  The  iodhydrates  when  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
.  poLl  give  iodide  of  potassium,  water  and  part  of  the  hydrocarbide  is 
re  formed :  /ir  ^  \  /"FT  1  \ 

(0.H,.Hl)   +  (|}0)    =    (C'H.)   +   {f])   +  (h}0) 

Hydi  lodate  of  Potasn.  J  i^H^e 

butylene.  .  ir   „  . 

In  these  eonditions  the  true  hydriodio  etliers  give  a,  mixed  ether. 

+   (°H>)   +   (il")  = 

\      I   )/  \    -n-  )      /  \  Oxide  Of  etbyl 

Iodide  of  Ordinary  Potash.  ^^yl 

amyl. 


Water.  loiii'le  of 

potaBsium. 


reid  t^em"  ater  and  iodWd-es.    These  characters 

<l^«t^np-nish  them  from  the  ethers  of  the  true  alcohols. 

iX  Oxi^aan^s  do  not  give  ether  acids  or  aldehyds  with  the  pseudo- 
alcotl.  t:fca rboniz^  substances  are  produced  -^^-^  -  J. 
identical  with  those  resulting  from  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  hydro 

to  tw  volumes  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  well-known  bodies^  A 
a  high  temperature  this  density  corresponds  to  four  volumes.    In  t^s 
case  there  has  been  decomposition,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  found 
on  opening  the  flask.    Nevertheless,  during  the  cooling,  pait  of  the 

t,!^tSpi-0)  are  imperfectly  known.    They  appear  to  be  ana- 

'^'ZZ^lT/tZ^^^^^  properties  have  been  less 

.  ^  T  tbnn  those  of  the  pseudo-alcohols.    A  single  characteristic 

2(H0)  for  CI"  and  give  the  dichlorhydnns  : 


PSEUDO-ALCOHOLS. 
(T>=)     .     (-})      =      (HJo)     ,  ( 
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Amyl-glycol. 


no  -"^ 


CHI 

Bihydrate  of  diallyl. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 

Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Water. 


H  [OJ 
CI 

Hydrochloric 
amyl-glycoi. 


=  2 


(i}0)    +  (c.H..IP|) 

Water.  R!iw^,.„„i,,  


Blhydrocbloraie 
of  diallyl. 


COx\STITCmOK  AND  NOMENCLATUEE.^Wurtz  admits  • 

alcohols  all  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  excep    thosriLf       ?  "-'^T'^ 

of  atoms  of  typical  hvdrop-P-n  wT.,-^i  ij^^  ^  number 
carbon  than  L  tL  alcohols'  T.^  feebly  united  to  the 

detached.   TherefoL  thS  tb    "    .  -^"^equently  could  be  readily 

the,  ™,  be  .ep„      .ational  for^aX^e 
which  Wurtz proposes  for  the  amylic  pseudo-alcohol:  [(Owflol ' 
The  diallylic  pseudo-glyool  in  order  to  be  represented  by  a!iL,i 
formula,  ought  to  be  written :     (C^H^")^*"!  Qal 

As,  though  they  do  not  contain  water  already  formed  th...  ^• 
act  as  If  they  did,  they  may  be  designated  as  hydrateTJ  their  f 
mental  hydrocarbides      Tlmo  ar^,  ^•  ■"^"^'*'^es  oi  tbeir  funda- 

hydrate  o^  a^yt^tdiaHylt  psI^Xfr'S^^^  T'L^ 
of  diallyl,  etc.    The  simple  ethers  of  he  Dsl^i  , 
iodhydrates,  bromhydrates',  chlorhydraJs  etC' th t tl^ 
At  present  the  following  psendo-aleohols  ha™  been  p^^ared 

Butylic  pseudo-alcohol   [(C*H»  )^'| 

Amylic  pseudo- alcohol  .    .  [(C^H'")!!]'] 

H  f 

Hexyhc  pseudo-alcohol     .  [(C''H''')H1' ) 

Diallyhc  pseudo-alcohol   [(C'R''')I[Jj 

Diallylic  pseudo-glycol  .  [(C''H"')H«1"  i 

  H^ 

he'l^l^^fliC'ttLtld^^^^^^^^^^  Whentreatedby 
light  traces  of  an  ofyyult'Cdu^^^  ''"^  "^^^^"^  '''' 

2  K  2 


O 


O 


0 
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There  are  bodies  whose  properties  appear  to  ^^^e^mWe  those  of  the 
pseudo-alcohols,  such  as  peppermint,  camphor  or  menthol  (C  H  0),  and 
the  different  hydrates  of  the  essence  of  turpentine.  Menthol  would 
be  a  pseudo-alcohol  of  the  (C"ff  "0)  series,  and  as  this  body  cannot 
combine  with  nascent  hydrogen,  it  should  be  considered  as  saturated. 

COMPOUND  AMMONIAS. 

The  name  of  compound  ammonias  or  amines  is  given  to  bodies  which 
are  derived  from  ammonia  (NH«)  by  the  substitution  of  alcohol 
radicles  for  the  hydrogen.  There  exist  also  organic,  bases  which  are 
derived  in  the  same  manner,  not  from  ammonia  (NI-F),but  from  the 

hydrate  of  ammonium  I    j^}  *^-J 

Amines  may  be  derived  from  one,  two,  three,  four,  n  molecules  of  am- 
monia and  are  called  accordingly  monamines  or  simply  amines,  diamines, 
triamines,  tetramines,  etc.,  to  indicate  their  degree,  of  condensation. 

Amines  might  therefore  be  classed  according  to  this  degree  ot 
condensation,  and  considered  successively.  But  as  polyatomic  like 
monatomic  alcohols  may  give  rise  to  monamines,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  unite  all  the  ammonias  derived  from  alcohols  of  the  same 
atomicity  into  one  class,  whatever  may  be  their  degree  of  condensation. 

The  nitrogen  of  organic  bases  may  be  replaced  by  phosphorus, 
arsenic  or  antimony ;  from  which  substitution  there  arises  a  second 
class  of  bodies  which  may  be  considered  intermediate  between  the 
nitrides  of  alcohol  radicles  and  the  combinations  of  these  radicles 
with  the  metals  and  metalloids  which  do  not  belong  to  the  nitrogenized 
group. 
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The  radicles  which  may  be  derived  from  a  monatomic  alcohol  are 
always  monatomic.  The  amines  of  this  class  never  therefore  con^in 
Radicles  the  capacity  for  saturation  of  which  is  greater  than  ona.  The) 
are  always  deiied  from  a  single  molecule  of  ammonia,  and  are  mona- 
mines. 

In  ammonia  H 1 N,  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  either  wholly  or 

t      tlip  radicle  ot  one  alcohol  or  by  radicles  of  different  alco- 
Zr  ^Io^^tserent  alcohol  radicles  E     E",  we  »ay  ob,a,u 

the  compounds  : 
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Besides,  in  the  hydrate  of  ammonium  (^^g]  o),  the  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  four  alcohol  radicles  either  different  or 
identical ;  bases  result  whose  widest  formula  is  | 

Those  bodies  answering  to  the  formula  H  |  N  are  called  primary 

monamines  or  amides;  those  of  the  form  R'jN  are  called  secondary 

monamines  or  imides  bases ;  those  of  the  form  R;  1  N  are  tertiary  mona- 
mines or  -tr^  bases  ;  and  bodies  of  the  fourth'^roup,  whose  general 

mma  is  ^  |  0,  are  generally  designated  as  hydrates  of 

quaternary  ammoniums. 

Pkeparatjoi^  of  the  Primary  MoxAMmES.-These   bodies  mav  bP 

S  %Z1',  tr"""'  '""''V  '^^''^^  Hotmann/Zin^^fand 
iviendius    Some  of  these  compounds  may  be  formed  by  special  re 
actions  which  are  not  applicable  to  all  the  series  ^ 

a  ^  obtaTned^""^"  Compounds),  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  ammonia 


+ 


Carbonate  of 
potassium. 


If  instead  of  causing  potash  to  act  with  cyanic  acid,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  cyanate  of  hydrogen,  a  cyanic  ether,  in  other  words  the 
cyanate  of  an  alcohol  radicle  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  tlis  a 

s;;te  Jt^r-^^    eonta-:t^.;:,  s 


+ 


moiiamide. 

AH  the  primary  compound  ammonias  are  obtained  by  distilUncr 
cyamc  etl.ers  with  an  excess  of  potash.    The  product  is  generally  ool- 
octed  m  hydroch  one  acid,  and  when  the  hydrochlorat!  is  obtained 
dry,  the  alkaloid  is  extracted  by  the  same  process  as  is  used  to  ob^  n 
j-iuraonia  from  sal-ammoniac.  t^«-uun 

Hofmann's  Process. -immmn  mixes  an  alcoholic  solution  of  am- 


+ 
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monia  with  the  simple  ether  of  an  alcohol ;  there  is  then  produced  a 
primary  compound  ammonia,  and  a  hydracid  which  remains  united  to 
this  ammonia : 


■V- 


Hydriodio 
ether. 


Ammonia.  Iodide  of  a  primary  compound  ammonium. 


The  compound  ammonia  is  then  separated  from  the  iodide  formed  by 
distilling  this  salt  with  lime.  _  ^ 

Nitric  ether  may  be  substituted  for  simple  ethers  m  this  process. 

Process  of  M.  Mendius.—Mendms  obtains  primary  ammonias  by  sub- 
mittino-  hydrocyanic  ethers  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  A  base 
is  thus  produced  which,  on  the  replacement  of  hydrogen,  contains,  not 
the  radicle  which  existed  in  the  hydrocyanic  ether,  but  its  first  higher 
homologue  : 


fCH*  1 
.ON  ( 


+ 


Cyanide  of  Hydrogen, 
methyl. 


Zinin's  Process.— The  preceding  processes  are  applicable  to  all  the 
series  of  which  the  alcohols  are  known.  That  of  Zinin,  on  the  contrary, 
can  only  be  appUed  to  the  aromatic  seiies  and  to  the  senes  less  hydro- 
o-enized  than  it.  It  consists  in  treating  the  fundamental  hydrocarbide 
of  the  series  with  nitric  acid.  A  nitrogenized  product  will  be  obtained 
which  when  submitted  to  the  influence  of  reducing  agents,^  loses  its 
oxygei  and  fixes  W.  Thus  an  ammonia  is  produced  containing  the 
monatomic  radicle  derived  from  the  hydrocarbide  employed  by  the 
elimination  of  hydrogen : 

Ex      (C'H«)    +    (NHOO    =    (C'H^(NO^))    +  H*0 

Toluene.  Nitric  acid.  Nitro-toluene.  Water. 

Nitro-toluene.  Hydrogen.  Water.  Toluldine. 

Different  reducing  agents  may  be  employed.  Sometimes  the  hy^^o- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  alcoholic  solution  is  used  :  m  this  case  the  am- 
monia is  set  free,  the  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  the  nascent  hydrogen 
produces  the  reackon  indicated  ;  sometimes  the  nascent  hydrogen  is  d^- 
engaged  by  iron  and  acetic  acid,  sometimes  by  sodium  ama^-am,  and 
somJimes  from  hydriodic  acid,  the  iodine  of  ^vhlch  becomes  free 

Kecently,  Camiizzaro  has  prepared  the  V^^^^y  J^'^'^'Z  jl 
the  benzoic  series  by  the  processes  of  Messrs.  Wurtz,  Hofmann,  and 
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Zinin  He  fouiid  that  the  alkaloid  obtained  by  the  two  first  method, 
constitutes  a  single  product,  isomeric  with  thaLbtained  by  hTth  rd 
method  Th:s  latter  differs  from  the  other  two,  possessing  a  less 
marked  basjc  character  and  containing  a  phenic  instead  of  an  alcohol 
laclicle.    (6ee  Phenols.) 

Rkactioxs  which  give  rise  to  Primary  Monamines.  —  When  nitro 
genized  organic  substances  are  submitted  to  distillation,  either  alone  or 
in  presence  of  a  powerful  alkali,  the  volatile  alkaloids  of  this  class  are 
tormed.  Thus  the  oil  of  pit-coal  contains  aniliue,  and  certain  oxv^^e- 
nated  vegetable  alkaloids  give  methylamine  when  distilled  with  potash 
etc._  These  reactions  maybe  useful  in  the  preparation  of  certain  or- 
ganic bases,  but  do  not  possess  any  general  interest 

Preparation  of  Secondary  Mo.>.AMiNEs.-Secondary  monamines  have 
as  yet  only  been  obtained  by  Hofmann's  process.  They  are  prepared 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  a  simple  ether  and  a  primary  monamine  in  a 
hermetically-sealed  tube.  The  reaction  is  the  same  as  that  which 
tarnishes  the  primary  ammonias  by  means  of  ammonia  and  a  simple 


+ 


IE  1 

or  better 

h'K 

monZtoe.  ^itheT  ^  ammonium. 

The  base  is  then  extracted  from  its  iodide,  as  with  alkaloids  of  the 
nrst  degree. 

Preparation  of  Tertiary  MoNAMmES.-These  are  also  obtained  by 
Hofmann  s  process.  The  secondary  base  is  heated  with  a  simple  ether 
and  the  tertiary  ammonia  is  taken  from  the  iodide  formed  : 


+ 


^|jN,Hlj  or  better  ^Lj 


_  Preparation  of  Hydrates  of  Quaternary  Ammonipms.— When  a 
simple  ether,  especially  hydriodic  ether,  is  heated  with  a  tertiary  base 
a  direct  combination  takes  place,  and  an  iodide  of  a  quaternary  am- 
monium, which  is  generally  crystallized,  is  obtained  : 


+ 


Tertiary  Hydriodic 


iodide  of  II 


monuminc.  ,.thor.  quaternary  amnionium 
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The  hydrate  of  ammonium  cannot  be  isolated  by  distilling  the 
iodide  with  potash,  as  this  hydrate  is  decomposed  by  distillation ;  but 
if  oxide  of  silver  be  made  to  act  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide, 
iodide  of  silver  is  formed,  and  thehydrate  sought  for  remains  dissolved 
On  filtering  the  liquid  and  evaporating  in  vacuo  it  is  obtained 
crystallized : 


I  "I 

U I 

__E"'  I  J 

Iodide  of  a  ciualernory 
amiuouium. 


(ill «) 


Oxide  of 
silver. 


+ 


Water. 


Iodide  of 
silver. 


+ 


„  r(EE'E"E"'N)'l  q 

Hydrate  of  a  quaternary 
ammonium. 


Separation  of  Monamines  of  different  Degrkks.— When  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  ammonia  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  simple  ether, 
the  reaction  is  far  from  being  so  simple  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed. 
In  reality,  instead  of  only  giving  rise  to  a  primary  monanime,  this  re- 
action gives  rise  to  all  the  degrees  of  substitution  possible,  and  a  mixture 
of  the  iodides  of  the  primary,  secondary,  tei  tiaiy,  and  quaternary  ammo- 
niums is  obtained,  as  the  following  equation  indicates : 


10  (NH^)    H-  10 


+ 


Ammonia. 


+ 


Hydriodic  etlier. 


+ 


iodide  of 
primary  ammonium. 


Iodide  of 
secondary  ammonium. 


Iodide  of 


iodide  of 


tertiary  ammonium,    quaternary  ammouimn. 


In  order  to  separate  these  different  bodies,  Hofmann  first  distils  the 
whole  with  potash.  The  iodides  are  decomposed,  free  ammonia  passes 
over,  and  the  hydrate  of  quaternary  ammonium  which  is  formed  is 
decomposed  by  the  distillation,  giving  a  new  quantity  of  the  tertiary 
base  : 


Ex.     ((C^H')*N[o)  = 


Hydrate  of  tctrethyl- 
ammonium. 


'i'riethylaminc. 


+ 


Water. 


Ethylene. 


The  distilled  product  contains  the  ammonias  of  the  three  first  degrees. 
This  mixture  is  treated  with  the  oxalate  of  ethyl.    The  primary  base 
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*J(5?o»'|°"r  '""""P""'""'        ^  P-'P""*"  form,  ^tioh  fa 
o.a.ic,e(  H;  |n  j  in  „U„,        fa  ^^^^^^^^ 

the  radicle  tte  base  contained  : 


Primary  ammonia. 


,2" 


Oxalate  of  ethyl. 


0.\-amide  in  which 
R-  take  the  place  of  H^, 


Alcohol. 


Pot-h-  Oxalate  of  potassium.  Prima  j  base. 


^  Osamide  in  which  ' 
R2  takes  the  place  of  H^. 


The  secondaxy  ammonia  also  undergoes  a  double  decomposition  in 


H 
H 


presence  of  the  oxalate  of  ethyl;  oxamate  of  ethyl 
'^ZTo^^^::lS^,  radicle'  of 


O.xalate  of  ethyl. 


Secondary 
ammonia. 


Alcohol. 


0.\-amate  of  ethyl  in  which 
IS  substituted  for  m. 


Tln'o  T,^™  T      -J  1     -■     .  IS  substituted  for  H2. 

from  the  tertiary  ammonia,  on  whTc  oxalat;  of  th^^^^^^^  ''^^'^''^ 
two  bodies  having  vexy  different  boiW  points  '^''^ 

T-hia  oxamate  distilled  with  iDotash '^iV^.e    '4.  • 
and  the  secondaiy  base.    To  sep'atte  th'L^^^t^^^^^^^^^    oxalate  alcohol, 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporateJl  lo  drv^ 
extracted  from  its  hydrochlorate  by  means  of  lime  ^  ^^se 


(C*IP)f 


0 

R- 
E 


Oxamate  of  ethyl  in  which 
is  substituted  for  II2 


Oxakte  of  potassium 

^'""l'"!-  Secondaiy 
ammonia. 


VECO 


SCifoo 
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It  has  been  seen  that  the  tertiary  base  is  readily  extracted  by  frac- 
tional distillation,  from  the  liquid  mixture  from  which  the  primary  base 
is  precipitated.  Submitted  to  the  action  of  an  hydnodic  ether  it  furnishes 
the  iodide  of  quaternary  ammonium  in  a  pure  ^ate.         „  ^^^^^^ 

Pkopekties  OF  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  Monamines.- 
1st.  In  the  free  state  all  these  compounds  correspond  to  the  ammonia 
type.  Like  ammonia  itself,  they  unite  directly  with  acids  without 
eHmination  of  water.  The  salts  which  form  belong  to  the  JyPe  ^ 
hydrate  of  ammonium,  either  simple  or  condensed,  according  to  the 
atomicity  of  the  acid  which  reacts. 

2nd  When  these  bases  are  soluble,  the  primary  are  more  so  than  the 
secondary,  which  in  their  turn  are  more  so  than  the  tertiary  bases. 

3id  The  primary  bases  are  more  strongly  alkaline  than  the 
secondary,  and  these  than  the  tertiary.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
Tthe  benzilic  bases  recently  prepared  by  Cannizzaro.  Benzylamine 

^«         a  powerful  base  that  it  absorbs  directly  the  carbonic 


II  j 


cm'] 


anhydride  of  the  air.    The  tribenzylamine  (^Cm;  J  n|,  on  the  contrary, 

'^Z:'^^^'^- on  a  primary  ammonia  in  aqueous 
solttn  the  radicle  contained  in  the  ammonia  is  transformed  into  its 
alcohol ;  water  and  free  nifrogen  are  also  produced. 

Ex.  ri>)-.(\^}o)  =  (T}o)^(i}o) 

\..^iine/  Ni.ousacia.  Alcohol.  Wer.  Nitrogen. 

When  nitrons  acid  acts  on  the  alcoholic  solution  f  -  ^^^^^^^^ 
loid  of  the  radicle  of  phenol,  nifrogen  is  substituted  ^^^^^  ^^T' 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogenized  product  remains  combined  with  a 
molecule  of  the  original  body. 

•      -v      ^  Nitrous  acid  Nitrophenyl-  Water. 

Aniline  Nitrous  acia.  diamine, 

(phenylamine). 

Under  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  the  nitrous  acid,  the  new  body 
undergoes  the  substitution  of  N  for  W  a  second  time  : 

diamine.  q. 

These  compounds  are  obtained  in  the  state  of  nitrates :  ttosejn^n 

themwlil  a're  analogous  to  ^f^:^^^^-^^^^^^ 

by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  bodies  which  ^^l  ^^^'^^''  ,eid 

phenyldiamme,  being  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  nifrou 
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ZtJlloZ:' '""^  primar,  aromatic  alkaloids  dissolved  in  niti 
(C™^)     +     (NHO«)     =      2(ffO)      +  (ceH^N^) 

Boiled  With  water,  dinitro-benzol  and  the  analogous  bodies  lose 
mtrogen  a^nd  gxve  rise  to  the  hydrate  of  the  radicle  which  exTsted  n 
the  alkaloid  from  which  they  are  derived : 

Dmitro-benzoL  Water  r>i  , 

(hydrate  of  phenyl).  ^>t>ogen. 


risr^o^'dl^  ^'^f  °f  orhydriodic  acid,  they  give 

o:t^in:i:iS:;^      ^^^^^^    -^^^^^  e^isting  L^th: 

(Cm\0      +      (HBr)  (C^H^Br)  + 

Bromide  ( 
pheuyl. 


Dinitro-benzol.  Hydrobromic  Bromide  of 

acid.  nhp,^?"^  N'"-°gen. 


Griess,  who  discovered  these  compounds,  admits   th«+  +1,. 

has  not  been  demonsti-ated,  as  they  la™  on  t  1^'  j 

the  state  of  .alts..  He  thinks  thaLn  atom  of tdrogefL  th^ 
fundamental  hydiooarbide  is  satnrated  by  one  of  ufe  tW  ,  ■ 
c.t.es  of  an  atom  of  nitrogen  (,ega..ded  as  ^-iaZ.^  VtZ:^^' 
mg  atomicities  would  be  saturated  by  two  atomipi-t,-p«  nf  ^emain- 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  atomicity  which  remains  frel  t  """""^  ^''"^ 
of  nitrogen  would  be  saturied  by  chWe  b:iine,t  ZtlfZ 
residue  of  nitnc  acid,  as  the  following  figures  show: 


Br©^ 
=  (CH^N^HBr) 

Hydrobromate  of  dinitro-benzol. 

The  hypothesis  of  M.  Kekulg  explains  the  reactions  of  these  bodies 
*  The  product  described  as  free  dinilro-benzol  has  uot  been  analyzed. 
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very  well.  To  give  an  instance  of  this :  when  hydrobromic  acid  acts 
OB  them,  the  hydrobromate,  of  which  the  formula  is  given  above,  is 
first  produced,  then  the  nitrogen  is  separated  in  a  free  state  and  leaves 
the  bromine,  which  nnites  with  the  carbon  at  the  point  previously 
occupied  by  nitrogen,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  bromide  of  pl^enyl- 

The  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  ammonias  of  a  more  advanced 
desiree  of  substitution  is  not  yet  known. 

?th  Certain  primary  ammonias,  belonging  to  the  aromatic  series, 
and  obtained  by  Zinin's  process  (phenic  ammonias),  can  under  the 
influence  of  chloride  of  carbou,  chloride  of  tin,  arsenic  acid,  permtrate 
of  mercury,  nitro-benzine,  and  the  chlorinating  or  oxKlizing  agents  m 
general,  produce  new  and  much  more  complicated  ^^7' "^^^^^^ 
Ihich  p  -esent  very  beautiful  colours,  and  are  successfully  used  for 
lyeing.  This  property  has  especiaHy  been  observed  m  aniline  and 
toluicUne.  Hofmann  states  that  this  character  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  mixture  of  the  two  bases  and  not  to  each  one  taken  separately ; 

^Itf  S^'h^'lrocZ*!^^^^^^^         compound  ammonias  readily  dissolve 
in  absolute  alcohol,  a  property  which  enables  them  to  be  se^^^^^^^^^ 
the  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is  almost  insoluble  m  that  liquid. 

7th  With  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  these  hydrochlorates  form 
dollt  cl  orides  whose  composition  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  double 
chWe  of  platinum  and  ammonium.  Sometimes  these  precipitates  are 
Scarcely  soluble  at  all  in  the  cold,  sometimes  they  are  more  so;  they 
a  lys  cry  tallizereadi^  and  are  very  useful  for  fixing  the  composition 
tZ  :^li^s,  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  V^fjoU^^^^^^^^^^ 

8th  When  a  primary  aromatic  monamme  is  submitted  to  the  simul 
taneous  action  of  acedc  acid  and  phosphorous  c^  -^^e^^o^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

+,.1  ^«  first  formed  which  converts  a  portion  of  the  alkaloid  into  an 
SI  :>nS"e'raaiole  acetyl  and  the  radicle  originally  couta.ned 
in  the  monamine  (Hofmann). 

nu)  +.  rs})  -  (oil)  + 

Phospliorous  chloride  tten  acts  on  the  mizture  of  the  »n<i«<;«'", 

£Sr  vrrr^  r ^^^^^^^^^ 

rcTygi  is  finished  ^y^^:-^,s^:';:x:T^^^^ 

rlrNtt—:  To^  L.  heL.e.  triato^ic  and 

unites  the  two  molecules,  giving  ri.se  to  a  d.amrae: 

\    II  ]      /  ^  .    •/  Water  Kllionyl-dibciayl- 

Toluidiuc.  Uenzyl-ftccUimido.  ^vaitr.  diamluc. 
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^^^^  ^^'^Xjr^^^ 

contams  typical  hydrogen.  piocluct  no  longer 


Diphenyl-amine. 


H  ^ 

Phenyl-acetamide. 


Water. 


Ethenyl-tripheiiyl- 
diamine. 


uiauillltJ, 

9th.  The  haloid  salts  of  a  compound  ammonium  (..=  C1, 

Br  or  I)  split  up  on  distillation  into  a  simple  ether  and  a  base  (gH  1  n  Y 


Ex. 


/ 

Iodide  of  tetrethyl- 
ammoDium. 


Triethylamine 


porated  in  vacuo.    TW  are  M„l  ^° 

caustic  potash  and  soda  ''»l"l'>«'<=<=''t.  and  attract  moisture  like 

11°^  'f"'-^  "nhydride  directly. 

and  tt™^V'f;tt:^i^rr 

one  of  the  fom  atoM  radicv/nt  V"'  fr""" 

hydrate  decon.po^rcl:^'  .'^*!^^^^^^ 

always  that  which  is  the  .east  carho„i.cd  Xh  is'^fpt^d'tm-y: 


0  = 


Hydrate  of  ethyl-propyl- 
Ijiityl-amyi-ammonium. 


Propyl-butyU 
ftmylaminc. 


AVater. 


Ethylene. 


hyl':::c^n.atTe:hV.7c^^^^^^^^^^  when  the 

lene,  but  as  methylic  alcohol : '  P""'"*     """"  and  methy- 


o  = 


IJydratc  of  triethyl-mcthyl- 
ammonium. 


Triethyl-amine. 


Metbylic  alcohol. 


4th  Treated  by  the  hydracids,  the  hydrates  of  nn.^  • 
laloKl  salts.    Their  chlorides  ffive  nrennJw  f"mish 
^latinnm,  or  at  lea.st  double  -It!  w^Kd^^^^^ 
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Nomenclature  of  the  Compound  Ammonias  derived  from  Mona- 
TOMic  Alcohols.— The  ammonias  of  the  first  three  degrees,  in  the  free 
state  belong  to  the  ammonia  type  ;  in  the  state  of  salts  they  belong  to 
the  ammonium  type.  It  thence  arises  that  each  of  them  has  two  names, 
according  as  it  exists  free  or  combined. 

If  the  ammonia  be  free,  it  is  called  an  amine,  and  the  name  of  the 
radicle  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  is  placed  before  this  word.  Then 
the  syllables  mono,  di,  tri,  are  prefixed  to  the  name  of  this  radicle  to 
indicate  its  proportion  in  the  compound ;  generally,  mono  is  suppressed 
"When  there  are  difi"erent  radicles  present,  the  name  of  each  is  placed 
before  the  word  amine,  care  being  taken  to  put  the  syllable  di  before 
that  one  of  which  the  compound  ammonia  contains  two  molecules, 
supposing  there  to  be  such  a  one. 

Thus  the  compound  T  g  1  '^"'^^^'^  ethylamine ;  the  compound 

OTM    \  /C'H"1  \ 

yN  ),  dipropylamine;  the  compound  ( gH>J |  N  j,  triamylamme ; 


H 


the  compound  methyl-ethyl-phenylamine ;  the  compound 

im'  ]  \ 

Cff  >  N  ),  dimethyl-amylamine,  etc. 

When  these  bodies  enter  into  saline  combinations  it  is  in  the  state 
of  ammoniums.  The  names  of  these  compounds  are  formed  in  the^  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  amines  whence  they  are  derived,  by  simply 
substituting  the  word  ammonium  for  amine.  Thus,  the  chlorides  ot 
the  ammoniums  derived  from  the  different  ammonias  we  have  given 
as  examples  would  be  the  chlorides  of  ethyl-ammonium,  dipropyi- 
ammonium,  triamyl-ammonium,  metbyl-ethyl-phenyl-ammonium,  and 
dimethyl-amyl-ammonium. 

The  quaternary  ammoniums  are  named  after  the  same  rules,  ine 

body  (^(C'H^^N  j  instance,  would  be  the  hydi'ate  of  tetrethjl- 

ammonium;  the  body  ((C^H^)XOTO^N  |  Wd  be  the  hydrate  of 
diethyl-dipropyl-ammonium;  the  body  (^(CH^C^H"  |  ^ouldbethe 
hydrate  of  trimethyl-amyl- ammonium  ;  the  body 

would  be  the  hydrate  of  methyl-ethyl-butyl-amyl-aumionium. 
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Appendix  to  the  Mommines  derived  from  Monatomic  Alcohols 

might  be  expected  considerino-  the  oronP  f^^.    r.T,  ""^  *°  ""^'^^ 

expW  th.  P^-o-non  .n  the  M^^^^^^  L  forml  f 
amylic  pseudo-alcohol  is  /^[H,H"'C«J'1  \ 

V          H  f    j'  ^n<i  tliat  of  pseudo-amyl- 
/[H.H'oc^j'l    \                  '  ^ 


amine  is  (  H  N 

H 


i  hot  baiTla  WurfA.ff  I  .  transmitting  its  vapour  over  red- 
these  conditio!  """"  "^-i™  -  f<>™ed  under 

a^KeltnoitZlel'frao'^T't  P-do-amyla-nine  fro. 

AMINES  DEBIVED  FROM  BIATOMIO  ALCOHOLS. 
Any  Matomie  aleoW  (^j  0')  may  lose  itsmonatomio  group  (HO) 
^han  the  residue  (g]  o)  haa  a  tendeney  to  become  saturated,  either 

lence  arise  the  monaminos  or  monammoniums  ^  -'• 

The  biatomio  alcohol  may  also  Jose  twice  the  groun  rHOI-  *1 

^.st  munamines  and  monammoniums,  resultinir  frL  n      ,  f 
'B"  for  IP  in  the  simple  types,  but  i^o'X  of  th is".^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Monamines   derived   .rom   Blatomic  Lt^r-l^Z:,^^:! 
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These  compounds  have  been  prepared  for  the  first  time  by  Wurtz. 
They  may  be  obtained  by  two  methods. 

First  Process. — The  anhydride  of  a  glycol  is  intimately  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  ammonia :  the  reaction  commences  in  the  cold ;  the  anhy- 
dride of  the  glycol  combines  directly  with  the  ammonia.  On  saturat- 
ing the  comjDounds  formed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separating  the 
chlorides  by  fractional  distillations,  products  are  obtained  the  formula 
of  which  are : 

(E"0,NH*)  ;([E"0]^NH^)  ;([E"0]«,NH^). 


These  bodies  may  be  represented  by  the  rational  formulae : 


which  indicate  primary,  secondarj^  and  tertiary  monamines  arising 

/E" )  \ 

from  the  substitution  of  the  residue  (  pj  j-  Oj  for  hydrogen. 

Second  Process. — The  chlorhydrin  of  a  glycol  is  made  to  act  on  am- 
monia, then  the  ammonia  formed  is  made  to  act  on  a  second  molecule 
of  the  chlorhydrin,  and  so  on,  as  in  Hofmann's  process  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  monamines  of  the  monatomic  alcohols  : 


Chlorhydrin  Ammonia.  Hydrochlorate  of  a  monamiue 

of  a  glycol.  derived  from  a  glycol. 

i  ■ 

On  submitting  the  tertiary  monamine  to  the  action  either  of  chlor- 
hydrin or  of  the  anhydride  of  a  glycol,  a  product  is  obtained  the 
rough  formula  of  which  is  ([E"OJ*,NH*)  ;  in  its  turn  this  body  can  pro- 
duce another  ([E"OJ,«NH«) ;  then  another  ([E"0]^N^I'') ;  then  another 
([E"0)^NH='),  and  so  on. 

The  constitution  of  these  different  compounds  may  be  easily  seen  by 
admitting  that  the  residues  which  are  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  are 
derived  by  elimination  of  HO,  not  from  a  glycol,  but  from  a  condensed 
glycol.  Thus  the  ammonia  ([E"0]^NH^J  would  have  for  rational 
formula : 
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in  which  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  "residue 


^R"l 


0' 


^R"l 


derived  from  the  condensed  glycol  (  R"  >  O^  |  by  the  elimi- 

.     ,  \H^J  / 

nation  of  HO. 

The  compound  ((RO)^NH^)  would  have  the  formula: 


r"/R"i 

,„)■! 

v 

(11 

n 

N 


or 


/R") 
R"| 

R"i 
H 


1 


N 


0^ 


In  the  first  of  these  formulae  IP  is  supposed  to  be  replaced  by  the 
residue  (R"^HO^)  of  the  condensed  glycol  ^2  1 0^^ ;  in  the  second, 

H^  is  supposed  to  be  replaced  by  the  residue  (R"HO)  of  a  simple 
glycol,  and  the  third  atom  of  H  by  the  residue  (R"''HO^)  of  a  glycol 
three  times  condensed  (R''^ffO*).  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween these  two  formulee. 

The  derivatives  which  contain  a  greater  number  of  atoms  of  the 
radicle  of  glycol  would  be  represented  by  similar  formulae. 

The  following  equations  show  how  these  bodies  are  formed,  either 
by  means  of  the  anhydrides  of  biatomic  alcohols,  or  by  their  chlor- 
hydrins  : 


"1 


0 


)] 


Tertiary  monamine  ■ 
containing  tliree  times 
the  residue  of  a  simple 
glycol. 


+  (R"0)  = 


Anhydride 
of  a  gl.vcol. 


H  f 


0 


Tertiary  monaminc 
containing  three  times 
the  residue  of  u  simple 
glycol. 


Chlorhydrin  of 
a  glycol. 


Tertiary  monamine 
containing  twice  the  residue  of 
a  Pimple  glycol,  and  once  that 
of  a  condensed  glycol. 

=    (h  [  ^  )  I  NHCI, 


Ilydrociilorato  of  a  tertiary 
monamine  containing  twice  "the 
residue  of  a  simple  glycol  and 
onco  that  of  a  condensed  glycol. 


Properties. — The  properties  of  the  different  compound  ammonias,  the 
formation  of  which  has  just  been  indicated,  are  little  known.  They  have, 

2  L 
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however,  one  fundamental  property :  the  monatomic  residues  which 
are  substituted  for  H  always  contain  an  atom  of  typical  hydrogen.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  these  resi- 
dues, the  product,  like  ammonia,  always  contains  three  atoms  of 
typical  hydrogen  which  may  be  replaced  by  the  radicles  of  monatomic 
alcohols.  . 

Such  bodies  may  therefore  be  obtained  by  causing,  not  ammonia,  but 
the  monamines  of  dififerent  degrees  derived  from  monatomic  alcohols  to 
act  on  the  anhydrides  of  the  glycols : 


(K"0)  + 


Anhydride 
of  a  glycol. 


Primary 
monamine. 


Primary  monamine 
derived  from  a  glycol 
and  an  alcohol. 


In  fact,  Wurtz  has  stated  that  aniline  combines  with  the  oxide  of 
ethylene  ;  he  has  not  examined  the  products  of  the  reaction. 

Another  character  of  these  bases  is  that  they  are  oxygenized,  not 
only  in  the  free  state  as  the  hydrates  of  quaternary  ammoniums 
•derived  from  monatomic  alcohols,  but  also  in  their  hydrochlorates, 
hydrobromates,  and  hydriodates.  In  this  character  they  approach 
the  .oxygenized  alkaloids,  which  will  be  studied  presently,  and  which 
are  f^und  ready  formed  in  vegetables.  It  is  possible  that  the  natural 
alkliloids  belong  to  this  group,  and  that  their  synthesis  may  some 
day  be  accomplished.  No  satisfactory  nomenclature  has  as  yet  been 
applied  to  the  compound  ammonias  just  spoken  of. 

Diamines  derived  from  Biatomie  Aleohols.-PKKPARATioN.-These 
bodies  are  obtained  by  causing  ammonia  to  act  on  the  bromides  of 
biatomie  hydrocarbon  radicles;  their  mode  of  preparation  is  therefore 
similar  to  that  of  the  monamines  which  are  obtained  by  causing  the 
simple  ethers  of  monatomic  alcohols  to  react  with  ammonia  : 


Bromide  of  ethylene. 


Ammonia. 


Bromide  of  ethylene- 
diammonium. 


W  \W\    +     (C'H*"Br')  = 


Ethylene-diamine. 


Bromide  of  ethylene. 


cm"' 

>  N',Br« 

\  w 

Bromide  of  diethylene- 
diammonium. 


Properties.— 1st.  These  ammonias  readily  combine  with  a  molecule 
of  water,  producing  hydrates,  which  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

2nd.  The  primary  diamines,  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid, 
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give  nitrogen,  water,  and  the  anhydride  of  the  glycol,  the  radicle  of 
which  they  contain 

\  W 

Ethylene-diamine.  Nitrous  acid.  Nitrogen.  Water.  Oxide  of  ethylene. 


[N.)  +  2(N0|0)  =  2(Nf)  +  3(H.0)  +  (c^.0) 


3rd.  \Vhcn  these  bases  still  contain  tj'pical  hydi-ogen, — ethyl,  methyl, 
or  any  other  monatomic  radicle  may  be  substituted  for  it.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  is  always  two  atoms  of  hydi  ogen  which  are  replaced 
by  two  molecules  of  a  radicle,  and  that  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen 
cannot  be  so  replaced. 

Thus  the  diethylic-diethylene  diamine  (  C^H'"   \W  i  is  known,  but 

/C^IP"  \ 

not  the  monoethylic-diethylene  diamene  I  C^H*"    >Nm.  It  is,  however, 

\C^H^HJ  / 

possible  that  this  and  other  analogous  bodies  may  be  prepared. 

4th.  Combined  with  acids,  these  ammonias  produce  salts  of  diam- 
moniums.    These  diaramoniums  are  biatomic. 

Thus  we  have : 


([H«(C^H^")N*]"I') 

Iodide  of  ethylene-dianunonium. 

([H*(C*H*")*N*]I*) 

Iodide  of  diethylene-diammoniiun. 


SCHOOL d 


Nomenclature. — These  bodies  receive  the  names  of  diamines,  or  di- 
ammoniums,  according  as  they  are  free  and  belong  to  the  ammonia 
type,  or  combined  and  belong  to  the  ammonium  type.  These  names 
should  follow  that  of  the  biatomic  radicle  substituted  for  H^,  this 
latter  being  preceded  by  the  syllables,  di,  tri,  etc.,  to  indicate  its 
number. 

Thus  we  say  ethylene-diamine,  diethylene-diamine,  triethylene- 
diamine,  hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylene-diammonium. 

When,  besides  the  biatomic  radicle,  monatomic  radicles  enter  into  a 
diamine,  the  name  formed  according  to  the  above  rules  follows  that 
of  the  monatomic  radicles  which  end  in  ic  and  are  preceded  by  the 
syllables,  di,  tri,  etc. 

PC*H^" 
Thus  the  compound  (CIPV 

w 

hydrate  of  hexefhylic-ethylene  diammonium.  If,  instead  of  six  atoms 
of  the  radicle  ethyl,  it  contained  four  atoms  of  this  radicle  and  two 
atoms  of  the  methyl  radicle,  it  would  be  called  hydrate  of  dimethylic- 
tetrethvlic-ethylene  diammonium. 

^  2  I.  2 


N^ 


0^  would  take  the  name  of 
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Polyamines  derived  from  Biatomic  Alcohols.— The  formation  of 
the  diamines  just  spoken  of  is  easily  explained.  If,  in  two  molecules  of 
ammonia,  H*  he  replaced  by  an  indivisible  biatomic  radicle,  and  the 
two  atoms  of  H  be  each  taken  from  a  different  molecule,  the  two 
molecules  become  united  into  one : 


From  this  explanation  it  will  be  understood  that  three,  four  .  .  .n 
molecules  of  ammonia  may  be  united  by  means  of  biatomic  radicles, 
and  that  triamines,  tetramines,  etc.,  are  thus  produced  : 


The  formation  of  these  polyamines  by  means  of  the  bromides  of 
biatomic  radicles  and  ammonia,  may  be  expressed  by  the  general 
equation : 

nE"Br«  +  2»iNH*  =  (E"''H*"-^^N"+0  Br"+^  +  n-  iNPPBr. 
If  in  this  equation  n  =  1,  which  is  the  most  simple  case,  diamines 
are  produced.    If  n  be  made  equal  to  2,  triamines  are  obtained,  and  so 

on.  ,      ,  .     .      .  ,  . 

M  Hofmann  has  proved  by  experiment  that  this  view  is  correct  in 

the  ethylenic  series.  The  action  of  the  bromide  of  ethylene  on  ammonia 
gives,  besides  the  diamines  of  wliich  we  have  spoken,  the  tribromide 
of  diethylene-triammonium  NSBr«)  and  the  tribromide  of 

triethylene-triammomum  I  ^       jle^-i^j^i  J 


COMPOUND  AMMONIAS,  Etc. 
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ALCOHOLS. 

These  bases  have  as  yet  been  very  little  studied ;  theoretically  their 
number  may  be  very  considerable,  but  they  can  only  be  separated  from 
each  other  with  great  difficulty. 

jjg^O*  j  may,  on  losing  an  atom  of  HO  once,  twice,  or 

three  times,  give  the  residues  (      f  OM  ,  (  g  f  0  j  ,  or  E'".    The  first 

of  these  residues  ought  to  be  able  to  be  substitutecl  for  one,  two,  or 
three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia ;  also  for  the  hydrogen  of 
mono-  or  bi-atomic  residues  derived  from  glycerines  by  the  elimination 
of  HO  or  of  2H0. 

(E"'1  \ 
>  0  j  could  be  substituted  for  one,  two, 

or  three  times  H*  in  the  condensed  type  HHN^,  giving  rise  to  diamines; 

W] 

moreover,  this  residue,  like  the  radicles  of  glycols,  could  give  rise  to 
triamines,  tetramines,  etc.  It  may  also  be  conceived  that  it  could 
replace  the  hydrogen  of  the  biatomic  radicles  derived  from  polyglyce- 
rines  by  elimination  of  2H0. 

The  radicle  E'"  could  be  substituted  for  H^  once,  twice,  thrice,  or 
four  times,  giving  triammonic  compounds.  It  is  also  evident  that 
this  radicle  ought  to  be  able  to  give  rise  to  polyamines  of  a  conden- 
sation higher  than  three. 

Finally,  from  the  polyglycerines  containing  more  than  three  atoms  of 
typical  hydrogen,  residues  may  be  derived  of  an  atomicity  greater  than 
three,  which  may  also  be  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  aud 
produce  polyamines. 

Only  two  of  all  these  probable  compounds  are  known,  glyceramine 

^       •    -pj  >  N  I,  v?hich  Berl helot  has  obtained  in  the  state  of  chlorhy- 
/ 

drate  by  heating  monochlorhydric  glycerine  with  ammonia*,  and  a 
triamine  obtained  by  Lautemann  by  submitting  carbazotic  acid  (tri- 
nitrophenol)  to  the  reducing  action  of  hydriodic  acid  : 

/C"H^  \ 

(C«HXNO^/0)  +  23(^1)  ^       H;k-,  p    +  7(^H)        _^  JP^^I|^J 

\  / 

Carbazotic  add.  Hydriodic  acid.         Hj-driodato  of  the  Water.  Jodinc. 

new  base. 


*  Bcrtliclot  caused  diclilorliydin  and  not  inoiioelilorhydrin  to  act  on  ammonia. 
Tint  in  a  first  atago  of  the  reaction  tlio  ammonia  tninsForms  the  diclilorhydriu  into 
iiionochlorliydrin  by  an  incomplete  saponification. 
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COMPOUND  AMMONIAS  DERIVED  FEOM  ALCOHOLS  OF 
A  GEEATER  ATOMICITY  THAN  THREE. 

On  applying  to  these  alcohols  the  considerations  applied  to  bi-  and 
tri-atomic  alcohols,  some  idea  may  he  obtained  of  the  immense  number 
of  ammoniacal  compounds  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 

The  polvamines  of  this  order  are  little  known.    A  base  has  been 

prepared  which  contains  the  radicle  C'^  guanidine  {^^,  |  N'j  {see  Gua- 
nine, Xanthine,  Hypoxanthine),  and  one  in  which  the  radicle  (C^°Hp 
is  found,  derived  from  naphthalin  by  the  elimination  of  H*.  This 
latter  has  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  quadri- 
nitro-naphthalin.  Hofmann  has  recently  prepared  guanidine  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  orthocarbonate  of  ethyl : 

(C(OC-H')')     +     3(Nff)     =      4(°1'|0)     +  (g:|N') 


Orthocarbonate 
of  ethyl. 


Ammonia. 


Alcohol. 


Guanidine. 


PHOSPHURETTED,  ARSENIUEETTED,  AND  ANTIMO- 
NIUEETTED  AMMONIAS. 

Phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
nitrogen,  may  be  substituted  for  this  metalloid.  Hence  the  possibility 
of  bases  analogous  to  those  just  considered  in  which  the  nitrogen 
would  be  replaced  by  one  of  these  three  bodies. 

In  fact,  compounds  of  this  nature  are  known.  But  the  primary  and 
secondary  phospuretted,  arseniuretted,  and  antimoniuretted  ammonias 
have  not  as  yet  been  prepared. 

PREPA.RATI0N   OF    PhOSPHURETTED    AND    AeSENIURETTED  AmMONIAS.— 

The  tertiary  phosphuretted  and  arseniuretted  ammonias  may  be 
obtained  by  two  processes : 

First  Process.— A  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  ether  is  made  to  act  on 

a  phosphide  or  an  arsenide. 


+ 


Phosphide 
of  potassium. 


Iodide  of  ethyl. 


Triethyl- 
phospbiue. 


+ 


Iodide  of 
potassium. 


This  process  is  Avell  adapted  for  arseniuretted  ammonias,  but  it  is 
very  little  used  for  phosphuretted  ammonias  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  preparing  metallic  phosphides. 
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Second  Process. — The  tricliloride  of  phosphorus  or  arsenic  is  made  to 
react  with  the  compounds  formed  by  zinc  with  alcohol  radicles  : 

Ethyllde  of  zinc.  Terchloride  of  Triethyl:pliosphine.  Cbioride  of  zinc, 

phosphorus. 

These  reactions  are  generally  accomplished  very  readily.  The 
operation  should  always  be  conducted  slowly,  and  the  apparatus 
kept  cool,  owing  to  the  violence  with  which  the  action  takes  place. 

The  second  process  is  more  convenient  and  sure  than  the  fii  st,  but 
it  is  less  general,  as  all  the  alcohol  radicles  have  not  been  obtained 
combined  with  zinc. 

Preparation  of  Antimosiuretteo  Ammonias. — These  compounds 
are  obtained  by  causing  the  simple  ethers  of  monatomic  alcohols  to 
act  on  the  antimonide  of  tin. 


Autimonide  of  tin.  Iodide  of  ethyl.  Iodide  of  tin.  Triethyl-stibine. 

It  is  possible  that  these  bodies  might  also  be  obtained  by  treating  the 
terchloride  of  antimony  by  zinco-alcoholic  compounds,  but  nothing  of 
this  kind  has  as  yet  been  tried.       .  . 

Nomenclature. — The  nomenclature  of  phosphuretted,  arseniuretted, 
and  antimoniuretted  bases  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ammonias  proper. 
Only  in  the  phosphorus  series  the  word  amine  is  replaced  hj phospMne  ; 
in  the  arsenic  series  it  is  replaced  by  the  word  arsine,  and  in  that  of 
antimony  the  word  stiline  is  substituted. 

Thus,  the  compounds  ((C^ff)T),  ((C^rP)^As),  and  ((C'H'^)«Sb),  are 
called  triethyl-phosphine,  triethyl-arsine,  and  triethyl-stibine. 

The  phosphuretted,  antimoniuretted,  or  arseniuretted  compounds  of 
the  ammonium  type  receive  names  analogous  to  those  of  the  nitro- 
genized  products  of  the  same  order,  the  word  ammonium  being  replaced 
by  the  words  phosphonmm,  arsonium,  and  stibium.  Thus  we  should 
say :  hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethyl-phosphonium,  iodide  of  tetramethyl- 
arsonium,  etc. 

Propertiks  of  tub  Phosphinics. — 1st.  The  different  acids  combine 
directly  with  the  phosphines,  giving  salts  of  a  tertiary  phosphonium  : 

Trietliyl-phosphine.  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  triethyl- 

ttoid.  pliosphonium. 

2nd.  Phosphines  combine  directly  with  hydriodic  ethers  and  give 
iodides  of  quatemary  phosphoniums  : 
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Triethyl-phosphine.  Iodide  of  ethyl 

These  iodides,  submitted  to  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  and  water, 
give  iodide  of  silver  and  the  hydrate  of  the  quaternary  phosphonium 
of  which  they  contain  the  elements. 

3rd.  Tertiary  phosphines  unite  directly  either  with  two  atoms  of 
chlorine,  brordine,  or  iodine,  or  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  sulphur, 
selenium,  or  tellurium.  Among  the  compounds  thus  formed  the  oxide 
is  remarkable,  as  it  acts  as  a  basic  anhydiide  capable  of  forming  well- 
defined  salts. 

4th.  When  distilled,  the  hydrates  of  quaternary  phosphoniums  give 
the  hydrides  of  their  radicles,  and  the  oxides  of  tertiary  phosphines  : 


Hydrnte  of  tetrethj'l-  Oxide  of  triethyl-  Hydride  of 

phosphonium.  phosphine.  ethyl. 


Pkopertiks  of  THii;  Arsines. — 1st.  The  arsines  can  in  no  case  unite 
with  hydracids  to  form  salts  ;  they  therefore  in  this  respect  do  not  act 
as  true  ammonias. 

2nd.  The  arsines  combine  with  the  iodides  of  alcohol  radicles,  giving 
rise  to  iodides  of  quaternaiy  arsoniums,  which,  with  the  oxide  of  silver 
and  water,  furnish  the  con-esponding  hydrates.  These  hydrates  are 
bases  equally  as  powerful  as  the  hydrates  of  the  corresponding  ammo- 
niums or  phosphoniums. 

3rd.  The  arsines  are  capable  of  uniting  directly  either  with  two 
atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  or  with  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
sulphur,  selenium,  or  tellurium.  The  oxides  act  as  basic  anhydrides 
and  give  well-defined  salts. 

4th.  The  hydrates  of  quaternary  arsoniums  decompose  by  distilla- 
tion like  the  hydrates  of  ammoniums,  and  not  like  the  hydrates  of 
phosj)honiums.  They  give  water,  a  tertiary  arsine,  and  a  hydrocar- 
bide  which  differs  from  the  radicle  contained  in  the  hydrate  of  arso- 
nium  by  having  H  less  : 

(iCmyAs)^^^^     ^     (^jj^O^j     +     ((OT)3As)     +  (c^w) 

Hydrate  of  tetrethyl-  Water.  Triethyl-arslne.  Etliylene. 

arsonium. 

Properties  of  Stibines.— The  stibines  have  properties  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  arsines.  But  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
the  hydrates  of  quaternary  stibiums  when  heated  split  up  like  the 
hydrates  of  ammoniums  and  arsoniums,  or  like  the  hydrates  of  the 
phosphoniums. 


• 

►P,I 

/ 

Iodide  of  tctrethyl- 
phosphonium. 
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The  characters  of  the  alcoholic  derivatives  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  and  antimony  establish  between  these  four  bodies  greater 
analogies  than  can  be  deduced  from  the  study  of  their  mineral  com- 
pounds. 

These  bodies,  by  uniting  with  four  radicles  of  monatomic  alcohols, 
are  all  capable  of  furnishing  complex  radicles,  the  hydrates  of  which 
are  powerful  bases  analogous  to  potash. 

Moreover,  in  the  compounds  which  are  analogous  to  ammonia, 
gradual  changes  of  properties  are  observed,  as  is  the  case  in  every  well- 
established  series.  While  ammonia  is  capable  of  uniting  energetically 
with  all  the  acids,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  only  possesses  this  pro- 
perty in  the  cases  of  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids,  and  neither 
arseniuretted  nor  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  possess  it  in  any  case. 
While  the  amines  and  tertiary  phosphines  both  have  great  affinity 
for  acids,  arsines  and  stibines  have  none.  The  character  of  biatomic 
radicles  observed  in  stibines,  arsines,  and  phosphines  is  not  observed 
in  amines.  It  will  be  seen  that  phosphines  are  intermediate  between 
amines  on  the  one  side,  and  arsines  and  stibines  on  the  other.  Like 
amines,  they  combine  directly  with  acids ;  but,  like  arsines  and  sti- 
bines, they  act  as  biatomic  radicles. 


ACTIOW  OS"  THE  DIBEOMHYDRIC  ETHERS  OF  GLYCOLS 
ON  THE  DIFFEBENT  AMMONIAS  HAVING  MONATOMIC 
RADICLES. 

These  experiments  have  been  made  by  Hofinann  in  the  methylenic 
and  ethylenic  series.  We  will  give  the  results  obtained  in  the  ethj'lenic 
series  as  example.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  results  may  be 
reproduced  in  the  other  series. 

On  causing  the  bromide  of  ethylene  to  act  on  a  tertiary  amine, 
phosphine,  arsine,  or  stibine,  Hofmann  obtained  in  the  state  of  bromides, 
ammoniums  resulting  from  the  addition  of  the  radicle  bromethyl 
(C^ffBr)  to  the  ammonia  employed  : 


-f  (G='H*Br^) 


C'ffBr 

Br 


Trietliyl-  Bromide  of  Bromide  of  triethyl  bromethyl- 

phosphine.  ethyleue.  pliospUoiiium. 

Tliese  salts  contain  the  bromine  in  two  different  states.  When  they 
are  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  single  atom  of  bromine  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

When  heated  with  oxide  of  silver  and  water,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  operation  is  conducted  and  which  are  not  yet 
well  determined,  these  bromides  give  rise  to  two  different  reactions. 

Sometimes  they  lose  an  atom  of  bromine  in  the  state  of  hydrobromic 
acid  while  the  other  atom  is  replaced  by  HO,  when  the  hydrates  of 
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vinylic  ammonitims,  that  is  to  say  the  ammoniums  in  which  the  fourth 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radicle  vinyl  (C'H"),  are  ohtained. 
Sometimes  the  two  atoms  of  bromine  are  replaced  by  two  atoms  of 
HO ;  we  have  then  the  hydrate  of  an  oxethylic  ammonium,  that  is 
to  say,  of  an  ammonium  in  which  the  fourth  atom  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  the  radicle  oxethyl  (C^H^O)  : 


[ 


C'H^ 
C'H* 
C'll' 
C'H^Br 


Ag 
B 


+ 


Bromide  of  trietliyl-bromethyl 
phospUouium. 

C^'H' 
C'H' 
C*H* 
_OTI^Br 

Bromide  of  trletbyl-brometliyl 
phosplionium. 


Oxide  of  silver. 


ospUoij 


Bromide  of 
silver. 


0 


Hydrate  of  triethyl-vinyl- 
pliosphonium. 


+ 


Oxide  of  silver. 


Water. 


Ag 
Br 


+ 


If-  cm'\ 

1  \ 

l\  cm' 

cm" 

.  p 

.  0 

1  Lc^H'^o 

Bromide  of 
silver. 


Hydrate  of  trietliyl-oxethyl- 
phosphoniiun. 


With  the  bromethylic  bromides  derived  from  the  arsines,  the  first  of 
these  reactions  takes  place  more  easily  than  the  second. 

When  these  bromethylic  compounds  are  treated  by  nascent  hydrogen, 
this  body  is  substituted  for  the  bromine  of  the  bromethyl,  and  a  tetr- 
ethylic  compound  again  arises  : 


![-  cm' 

cm' 

1  C-H* 

r. 

\LC'H-'Br 

Br  + 


H 
H 


+ 


Br 


Bromide  of  triethyl-brometbyl-  Hydrogen, 
phosphonium. 


Hydrobromic 
acid. 


Bromide  of  tetrethyl- 
phospbonium. 


On  submitting  oxethylic  bases  to  the  action  of  the  perbromide  of 
phosphorus,  the  bromethylic  compounds  are  re-formed  : 

cm'\ 
cm' I 
cm'o 


+    (PBr^)  = 


(PBr^O)  -f 


Bromide  of  trletbyl- 
oxethyl-pbosphonium. 

■  C*H* 

cm' 
cm' 

C^H^Br 


Perbromide 
of  pbospborus. 


+ 


Brf 


Oxybromido  Bromide  of  Ivictliyl-bromctbyl- 

of  pbospborus.  phosplionium. 


Hydrobromic 
ncid. 
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The  brometliylic  bromides  obtained  by  means  of  pbospbines,  arsines, 
or  stibines,  may  combine  with  a  fresh  molecule  of  the  different  tertiary 
ammonias,  giving  rise  to  bromides  of  biatomic  ammoniums : 


C^H^Br 


Br  + 


cm' 

.  p^  I 

cm' 

Bromide  of  triethyl-bromethyl- 
phosphonium. 


Triethyl-phosphine. 


Bromide  of  ethylene- 
hexetbylic  diphosphonium. 


The  bromethylic  bromides  derived  from  the  amines  do  not  combine 
with  a  second  molecule  of  tertiary  ammonia.  But  those  bases  which 
cannot  be  thus  obtained  may  be  easily  procured  by  the  action  of  the 
hydriodic  ethers  of  monatomic  alcohols  on  the  primary  diamines. 

Thus  the  bromide  of  hexethylic  ethylene-diammonium,  corresponding 
to  the  bromide  of  hexethylic  ethylene-diphosphouium,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  causing  the  iodide  of  ethyl  to  act  on  the  ethylene  diamine. 

In  the  different  reactions  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  bromides 
of  the  biatomic  hydrocarbon  radicles  act  like  the  bromides  of  the 
monobrominated  monatomic  radicles  of  the  same  series :  the  bromide  of 
ethylene  (C^H*"Br^)  acts  like  the  bromide  of  brominated  ethyl 
(C^H^BrjEr).  In  fact,  Hofmann  is  assured  that  exactly  the  same  results 
are  obtained  when  the  bromide  of  brominated  ethyl  is  substituted  for 
the  bromide  of  ethylene. 


COMPOTJWDS  OP  ARSENIC  WITH  THE  ALCOHOL  RADICLES 
WHICH  DO  NOT  CORRESPOT^D  TO  THE  AMMONIA  OR 
AMMONItlM  TYPES. 

It  has  been  seen  that  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony, 
on  uniting  with  four  radicles  of  alcohols,  give  rise  to  complex  com- 
pounds which  act  as  monatomic  radicles,  and  which  we  have  referred 
to  the  ammonium  type,  NH*. — It  has  also  been  seen,  that  if  the  number 
of  alcohol  radicles  united  to  these  bodies  is  not  more  than  three,  the 
compounds  formed  act  sometimes  like  ammonia,  that  is  to  say  they 
unite  directly  with  acids  as  is  the  case  with  amines  and  phospliines ; 
and  sometimes  these  compounds  act  as  biatomic  compound  radicles, 
that  is  to  say  they  unite  with  the  elements,  as  is  the  case  with  phos- 
phines,  arsines,  and  stibines. 

It  may  therefore  bo  conceived  that  if  compounds  containing  only 
tw©  alcohol  radicles,  or  one  only  of  these  radicles,  could  be  obtained, 
these  compounds  would  act  as  triatomio  or  tetratomio  radicles. 

Sucli  compounds  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  nitrogen  and 
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antimony  series,  but  some  are  known  belonging  to  the  phosphorus  and 
arsenic  series. 

Those  containing  arsenic  especially  are  well  defined,  and  deserve  our 
attention  for  a  short  time. 

When  a  mixture  of  arsenious  anhydride  and  acetate  of  potassium  is 
distilled,  a  fuming  liquid  is  obtained  (Cadet's  liquor),  which  contains 

Qjjgj-AsJ :  this  is  placed  in  a  flask  full  of 

carbonic  anhydride  to  avoid  combustion,  washed  with  boiling  water, 
and  after  it  has  been  digested  on  fragments  of  potash  it  is  distilled. 

The  distilled  product,  treated  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  gives 
a  precipitate  of  the  double  chloride  of  mercury  and  cacodyl,  which  dis- 
tillation with  hydrochloric  acid  changes  into  chloride  of  cacodyl.  This 
chloride,  distilled  with  metallic  zinc,  abandons  its  chlorine  to  the 
metal,  and  the  cacodyl  liberated  is  disengaged  in  the  form  of  vapours, 
which  are  condensed  in  a  cold  receiver  full  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Cacodyl  thus  prepared  has  the  formula  (^^Qjjajs^s  j-      ignites  spon- 
taneously in  the  air,  disengaging  vapours  of  arsenious  anhydride. 
When  oxygen  is  transmitted  bubble  by  bubble  into  cacodyl,  it  first 

gives  rise  to  protoxide  of  cacodyl  ^Qf^s^s^s  ^  Oj,  then  to  a  binoxide 

((CH-^As  }  ^')'       ^^^^^^  *°  cacodylic  acid  (^(CH=')'As|  y 

Sulphur  also  combines  directly  with  cacodyl,  giving  a  protosulphide 

([cH?AsH)  ^  Mphide  ([cis^^ig  }  S^).  Moreover,  when 

hydrosulphurio  acid  is  made  to  act  on  certain  metallic  cacodylates, 

sulpho-cacodylates  ^  }  <j^tained. 

Cacodyl  also  unites  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  forming 

compounds  represented  hy  the  formulae : 

(CH'')^AsCl  (Cff)^AsBr  (CH^^AsI 

ftotochloride  of  Protobromide  of  Protiodide  of 

cacodyl.  cacodyl.  cacodyl. 

With  a  great  excess  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphur,  etc., 
cacodyl  can  also  form  the  following  compounds,  which  correspond  to 
the  grouping  X'^As : 

(CWfAs  CP 
(CH«)-As  Br^ 
(CH«)2As  P 
(CI-l^As  1 
(CH^Asp 
(CH'')=As  I 
(CFP/Asf  ^ 

These  compounds,  which  arc  less  stable  than  the  preceding,  easily 
return  to  the  grouping  (AsX')  ;  thus  the  tercliloride,  terbromide,  and 
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toriodide  of  caoodyl,  when  submitted  to  distillation,  lose  a  molecule  of 
methyl  in  the  state  of  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  and  bodies  remain 
which  have  the  formulee  (OTAs,CP),  (CH«As,Br^),  etc.  These  are 
the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  a  new  radicle  (CH^As),  which  is 
tetratomic  and  cannot  be  isolated. 

The  chloride  (CH^As,CP)  and  the  bromide  (CffAs.Br^),  submitted 
to  the  influence  of  oxide  of  silver,  give  the  oxide  of  cacodyl  (OPPAsO), 
together  with  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver.  The  oxide  thus  formed 
is  an  indifferent  oxide. 

Another  oxide  (CH^AsO*),  which  acts  as  a  well-marked  acid  anhydride, 
is  also  obtained.    The  acid  to  which  it  gives  rise  should  be  tetrabasic, 

and  have  the  formula  (  H*[^ /'  ^^^^  ^^^^  bibasic  anhy- 
dride is  known. 

The  arsenio-monomethyl  (As(^CH*))  can  also  unite  with  four  atoms 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  giving  the  saturated  compounds 
(CH^AsCP),  (CH^AsBr*),  (Off  AsP). 

Cacodyl  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  iodide  of  methyl  gives  iodide 
of  cacodyl  and  iodide  of  tetramethyl-arsonium. 

Cacodyl.  Iodide  of  methyl.  Protlodide  of  Iodide  of  tetramethyl- 

cacodyi.  orsonium. 

This  latter  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  iodide  of  methyl  and  tri- 
methyl-arsine. 

r'ii)  -  n)  +  (in 

Iodide  of  tetramethyl-  Iodide  of  Trimcthyl-arsine. 

arsoniutn.  methyl. 

Trimethyl-arsine  may  be  readily  prepared  by  means  of  this  process. 
Its  hydriodate  splits  up  on  distillation  into  iodide  of  methyl  and  cacodyl. 

To  sum  up,  compounds  corresponding  to  the  ammonium  type  and 
acting  as  monatomic  radicles,  may  be  easily  obtained  from  arsenic  and 
alcohol  radicles. 

If  these  bodies  be  submitted  to  dissociating  influences,  the  alcohol 
radicle  is  separated  in  the  state  of  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  and 
less  saturated  compounds  are  obtained  which  act  as  radicles  of  an 
atomicity  greater  than  one.  Such  are  arsenio-monomethyl  [(CII^)As]", 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state ;  cacodyl  or  arsenio-dimethyl 
[(CH*)*As]"' ;  trietbylarsine  [(CH=')='As]",  and  tetramethyl  arsonium 
[(Cff/As] :  as  yet  the  saturated  compound  ((CH^yAs)  has  not  been 
obtained  in  a  pure  state,  but  the  results  of  analysis  render  the  produc- 
tion of  this  body  veiy  probable  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  the 
iodide  of  tetramethyl  arsonium  : 
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Iodide  Of  tetramethyl-  Zinc-methyl.  Iodide  Arsenio-pentamethyl. 

arsonium.  '^^  zinc. 

Commencing  with  triethyl-arsine,  a  whole  series  of  ethyl  compotinds 
have  been  prepared  resembling  the  preceding,  from  which  they  only 
differ  by  the  substitution  of  the  radicle  ethyl  for  the  radicle  methyl.^ 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  similar  series  could  be  obtained  with 
antimony  and  phosphorus. 


ORGAWO-METAIililC  COMPOUNDS. 

We  formerly  studied,  under  the  title  of  compound  ammonias,  bodies 
formed  by  the  combination  of  metalloids  of  the  nitrogen  class  with 
alcohol  radicles,  and  which  belong  to  the  ammonia  or  ammonium 
types. 

We  tligp,^aw  that  arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  probably  antimony  give, 
with  alcohol  mdicles,  compounds  which  do  not  belong  to  those  types. 

These  ars"tenical  compounds  are  intermediate  between  the  compound 
ammonia^  and  the  combinations  of  the  radicles  of  alcohols  with 
elements  which  do  not  belong  to  the  nitrogen  family.  These  latter 
compounds  are  called  organo-metallic. 

Each  element  having  a  maximum  atomicity,  can  form  with  alcohol 
radicles,  a  saturated  compound  which  corresponds  to  this  atomicity. 
It  can  also  form  compounds  containing  the  alcohol  radicles  in  smaller 
proportion  :  these  themselves  act  as  radicles,  and  their  atomicity  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  radicle  of  alcohol  which  must 
be  added  to  them  in  order  to  obtain  a  saturated  compound. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  these  general  remarks  on  organo-metallic 
compounds,  we  will  rapidly  pass  in  review  the  principal  among  them. 

Ethylides  of  Bismuth.— As  bismuth  is  intermediate  between  the 
metalloids  of  the  nitrogen  family  and  the  other  elements,  the  compounds 
it  forms  with^the  radicles  of  alcohols  differ  entirely  in  their  properties 
from  the  ammonias.  These  are  compound  radicles  like  the  similar 
bodies  derived  from  arsenic,  but  they  are  not  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
quaternary  ammoniums. 

Two  ethylides  of  bismuth  are  known:  bismuth  ethyl  (Bi(C*H^))  and 
bismuth  triethyl  (Bi(C'ff)').  Either  of  them  can  fix  two  atoms  of  a 
monatomic  body  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  another  body :  they  then 
pass  to  the  groupings  (BiX^)  or  (BiX*). 

Methylides  of  bismuth  are  also  known  which  possess  similar  formulas 
and  properties. 

The  ethylides  and  methylides  of  bismuth  are  extremely  instable.  ^ 
Ethylide,  Methylide,  and  AmyHde  of  Zinc— The  ethylide  of  zinc, 
or  zinc-ethyl,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
and  zinc  in  a  hermetically-sealed  tiibe  for  fifteen  or  twentj'^  hours  at 
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120°  or  130°.  The  tube  is  then  opened,  and  the  contents  are  distilled 
in  a  retoi-t  into  which  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydi-ide  is  transmitted. 
The  zinc-eth^d  passes  over  at  118°. 

Eecently,  Beilstein  has  simplified  the  preparation  of  this  body  by 
substituting  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  sodium  for  zinc.  He  introduces  the 
mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  this  alloy  into  a  flask,  to  which  a 
refrigerator  is  adapted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vapours  are  collected 
and  condensed  as  they  form.  The  flask  is  heated  for  two  hours  at  60° 
• — 70"  in  a  water -bath,  and  afterwards  the  contents  are  distilled  in  a 
bath  of  oil.    The  apparatus  is  represented  in  figure  51. 


.tea. 

SCHOOL  OF 


Fig.  51. 


The  formula  of  zinc-ethyl  is  I  Zn"  <  Qz-g-aj-     It  ignites  in  the  air, 

producing  oxide  of  zinc.    Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  decompose  it, 
forming  separate  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides  of  zinc  and  of  ethyl. 
AVhen  oxygen  acts  slowly  on  zinc-ethyl,  it  transforms  it  into  a  crys- 

(Zn"  1  \ 
(C^H^)^  j  ^  /  '     ^®  ^^^^  ethylate  of 

/Zn" )  \ 

zinc  corresponding  to  the  hydrate  (  jg;2  [  O'^X  the  hydrogen  of  which 

is  replaced  by  ethyl.  This  ethylate,  on  contact  with  water,  is  trans- 
formed into  hydrate  of  zinc  and  alcohol : 

Ethylate  of  zinc.  Water.  Hydrate  of  zinc.  Alcohol. 

Water  instantly  decomposes  zinc-ethyl,  producing  hydiate  of  zinc 
and  hydride  of  ethyl : 


Zinc-etbyl. 


Water. 


Hydrate  of 
zinc. 


Hydride  of 
ethyl. 
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Zinc-metliyl  (Zn"(CIP)')  may  be  obtained  by  a  process  identical 
with  the  first  which  was  described  for  the  preparation  of  zinc-ethyl, 
the  iodide  of  ethyl  being  replaced  by  the  iodide  of  methyl.  An 
ethereal  solution  of  this  latter  body  is  generally  employed.  ^  The  pro- 
duct obtained  is  not  pure  zinc-methyl,  but  a  combination  of  zinc-methyl 
and  ether,  having  the  formula  : 

Zinc-methyl  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  double  decompositions  similar 
to  those  we  mentioned  when  speaking  of  zinc-ethyl. 

Zinc  amyl  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  powdered  zinc  and 
mercur-amyl  in  a  closed  vessel  at  130°  during  thirty-six  hours. 

(Hg"{gi;;)  +      =  (z."{g:i::)  + 

Mercm-amyl.  Zinc.  Zinc-amyl.  Mercury. 

It  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  volatile  liquid,  having  an  odour  of  amyl. 

Its  density  is  1-022  at  0°.  It  boils  without  decomposing  at  220°, 
and  is  destroyed  at  240°. 

It  oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  is  transformed  successively  into  amyl- 
amylate  and  then  into  amylate  of  zinc  : 

Zinc-atnyl.  Oxygen.  Amyl-amylato  of  zinc. 

fry  n\  cm-\    ,01,/  2   I  oc^H'^ 

Zinc-amyl.  Oxygen.  Amylate  of  zinc. 

Zinc-ethyl  and  zinc-methyl  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  zinc-amyl,  that  is  to  say,  by  heating  zinc  with  mercur-ethyl  or 
mercur-methyl . 

Zinc-methyl,  zinc-ethyl,  and  zinc-amyl  are  valuable  reagents,  as 
they  enable  us  to  fix  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  in  organic  molecules : 
we  have  seen  examples  of  this  in  the  preparation  of  triethyl-phosphine 
and  trimethyl-phosphine,  and  in  the  synthesis  of  amylene. 

Potassium-ethyl  and  Sodium-ethyl.— These  bodies  are  obtained  by 
leaving  mixtures  of  zinc-ethyl  and  potassium,  and  of  zinc- ethj'l  and 
sodium,  for  some  time  in  hermetically-sealed  tubes.  Zinc  is  deposited, 
and  potassium  ethyl  or  sodium-ethyl  is  produced.  They  are  never 
obtained  in  an  isolated  state.  The  products  which  form  are  only  com- 
binations of  potassium-ethyl  or  sodium  ethyl  with  zinc-ethyl.  These 
compounds  are  crystallizable ;  their  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formulae : 
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Sodmm-ethyl  and  potassium-ethyl  ignite  in  the  air.  Their  most 
remarkable  property  is  the  faculty  they  possess  of  absorbing  carbonic 
anhydride  and  giving  rise  to  an  alkaline  propionate  : 

(c^})   +   (co"o)    =  f='(°°)|o) 

Sodium-ethyl.  Carboi.ic  Propionate  of  sodium, 

aimydride. 

With  potassium  and  sodium,  methyl  gives  compounds  analo^-ous  to 
those  furnished  by  ethyl.  By  the  direct  union  of  potassium-methyl 
with  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  acetate  of  potassium  is  produced. 

EthyUde  and  Methylide  of  Magnesium.— Powdered  magnesium 
acts  on  the  iodides  of  ethyl  and  methyl,  producing  ethylide  and 
methylide  of  magnesium,  the  formula  of  which  are  : 

.(Mg"{°5:)    ana  (Mr|gg:) 

They  have  properties  analogous  to  those  of  zinc-ethyl  and  zinc-methyl. 

Ethylide  and  Methylide  of  Aluminium.— On  heating  to  130°  for 
24  hours  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  aluminium,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
which  is  volatile  at  350°,  the  formula  of  wJiich  isf(Al*(C^H^)^P),  This 
body  ignites  in  the  air,  and  decomposes  water,  producing  hydrate  of 
aluminium,  hydriodic  acid,  and  probably  hydride  of  ethyl : 

(a1'(C'H-)'I.)  +  6(H  jo)  =  0.)  +  8(C'H-)  +  3,(H|) 

Iodide  of  aluminium-  Water.  '  Hydrate  of '  Hydride  of  Hydriodic 

tnetiiyl.  aluinmium.  ethyl.  acid. 

Eecently,  Odling  and  Buckton  have  obtained  aluminium-ethyl  and 
aluminium-methjd  by  heating  mercur-ethyl  or  mercur-methyl,  with 
sheets  of  aluminium,  in  a  water  bath  for  severail  hours.  Contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected,  these  two  bodies  present  vapour  densities 
which  give  them  the  formula  (A1(C'H'^)')  and  (AhCH'*)^)  instead  of 
{MXCm'J)  and  (AP(CtP)«). 

Aluminium-ethyl  is  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  which  is  not  modi- 
fied at  18°.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  emits  opaque  fumes,  and  even  io'nifes 
spontaneously  if  in  a  thin  layer.  Its  vapour  density,  determined  at 
234°  by  Gay-Lussac's  process,  has  been  found  to  be  4-5 ;  its  theoretical 
density  according  to  the  formula  (Al(CTP)')  being  3-9,  and  that  for 
the  formula  (AP(C'''H')'')  being  7-8.  Water  decomposes  it  with  vio- 
lence ;  iodine  transforms  it  into  iodide  of  ethyl  and  iodized  derivatives. 

Aluminium-methyl  boils  at  130°  and  is  solidified  at  a  few  degrees 
above  0 ;  its  chemical  properties  are  the  same  as  those  of  aluminium- 
ethyl.  Its  vapour  density  at  240°  is  2-8,  its  thooretical  density,  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  (A1(CH'')'';,  being  2-5  ;  at  160°  its  vapour  density  is 
4-40,  which  number  approaches  the  theoretical  density  5-0  calculated 
according  to  the  formula  (Al'(CIP)'').  Aluminium-methyl  therefore 
belongs  to  that  class  of  bodies  whose  vapour  densities  are  anomalous 
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certain  conditioM,  either  because  these  bodies  exist  in  two  states 
ec"nlsati» 

^^^^^  -  — 

it  may  be  «7P-f  ^.f,^  ^f^J'h^^^^^      non-saturated  compounds 

— cSy  e^ual  fo  t.e  nnm.e.  of  atoms  of  etByl 

or  meUiyl  which  they  require  for  their  saturation. 

We  shoTdd  thus  have  :  ^^^^  Sn'M  V  tri- 

Tetrastannethyl  and  tetrastanmethyl  [^^.^y])       {(GUJ  ])' 

,  (    Sn'^  VV  ^"7        both  raona- 

stannethyl  and  tristanmethyl  ((^c^ho4J        V(CH7  \)' 

tomic  radicles ;  Sn'^lV  Sn'^  ^ "  h  th  hia 

Distannothyl  and  distanmethy  ((CTlO!f;  ^""^  l(CPr)^>  ° 

tomic  radicles;  /Sn^MV"     .  /Sn'M V''  i^oth 

Monostannethyl  andmonostanraethyl(^(.,;a5}j    ^^^\GW\)  ' 

"^'w^n'^telxceS^^    nionostannethyl  and  monostanmethyl,  all 
With  the  exception  o  which  have  an  uneven 

tional  distillation,  and  which  are  : 
Tetrastannethyl  i^^^^^ 
Free  tristannethyl  l^Sn(C^ff)'(/ 

Distannethyl  (Sn(C'H7).  mi  oilv  iodide  of  this  radicle 

If  iodine  he  made  to  act  on  tristannethyl,  an  oi  1  j  locucie 

is  obtained:  /q^.rr^m^lN 

(»})  +  5    =   <  ^ 

\bn(U±lj)/  ^^^^^1^^  Iodide  of  tristaimctbyl. 


Tristannetliyl. 

With  distannethyl,  iodine  prodnces  a  crystallized  biniodide,  tl,. 
formnla  of  wliioh  is  (SnCC'II')'!')- 
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Tetrastannethyl,  on  the  contrary,  is  incapable  of  combinino-  directlv 
with  lodme  When  a  mixture  of  these  two  bodies  is  heated,  a°molecTile 
of  ethyl  IS  eliminated  in  the  state  of  iodide,  and  iodine  is  substituted 
for  it.    The  iodide  of  ti-istannethyl  is  thereby  obtained  ; 

Tetrastannethyl.  Iodine.  loUide  of  ethyl.         Iodide  of  t.istannethyl. 

The  iodide  of  tristannethyl,  heated  with  iodine,  again  loses  a  molecule 
of  ethyl,  for  which  an  atom  of  iodine  is  substituted,  giving  rise  to  the 
iodide  of  distannethyl : 


Iodide  of  tristannethyl.         Iodine.  Iodide  of  ethyl.  Binioidide  of 

distannethyl. 

Lastly,  this  iodide  of  distannethyl,  heated  with  iodine,  is  transformed 
into  iodide  of  ethyl  and  iodide  of  tin  : 

Iodide  Of  distannetliyl.  Iodine.  Iodide  of  ethyl.  Stannic 

iodide. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  quantities  of 
this  acid  and  tetrastannethyl  respectively  proportional  to  their  molecular 
weights,  be  heated  together,  chloride  of  tristannethyl  and  hydride  of 
ethyl  are  obtained.  Jf  a  double  or  quadruple  proportion  of  liydro- 
chloric  acid  be  made  to  act  on  the  tetrastannethyl,  twice  or  four  times 
the  quantity  of  efhyl  is  eliminated  in  the  state  of  hydride,  and  there 
finally  remain  chloride  of  distannethyl  and  tetrachloride  of  tin  respect- 
ively : 

Tetrastannethyl.         Hydioc'iloric  Chloride  of  Hydride  of 

acid.  tristannethyl.  othyl 

'letrastannetliyl.  Ifydrothloric  Chlnridc of  di-  Hydride  of 

flcid.  Ktiiniiethyl.  tthyl. 

(Sn(Cnr)    +    4(Hf)    =     (Sni.)    +  ^fcff) 

Tctrabtannithyl.  Hydrochloric  Tetrachloride  Hydride  of 

acid.  or  till.    '  ■  ■ 


ethyl. 


Thus  the  ethyl  contained  in  these  compounds  may  be  eliminated 
atom  by  atom,  and  replaced  by  chlorine  or  iodine.  The  iodine  can  also 
be  replaced  by  ethyl,  and  the  lower  ethylated  compounds  raised  again 
to  the  saturated  cthylide.  Fi-aiikland  and  Buckton  have  found  that 
tetrastannethyl  is  formed  when  the  iodide  of  distannethyl  is  made  to 
react  on  zinc  ethyl : 
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V.  i  )/  ^^„^-^^/y  Iodide  of  Tefastannethyl. 


lodidideofdi-  Zi-etbyl.  loOMeof 

staanethyl 


slaaneinyi.  f  j.  • 

Catou.  .as  al.o  found  that  "^XJ^^ 

stannetbyl,  giving  a  ''-'-l";^^^  ^^JZt ^.lecnU  ot  m.i^jl. 
moleculeof  tteethylotwliichisio.Ucea  By  a 

For  a  long  time,  tin  (Sn(C'H7), 
Wf  of  that  we  have  ad^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^3—^1  .  ecoived  the  fo^nla 
and  distannetliyl  {pK^  n      wu  products 

(s„.(c-i-r);).  The  x';,f*»:t  :  i:'"  '--^ 

necessitated  the  a»>'l>l"«, "  ^Worine  or  iodine,  and  the  ex- 
which  ethyl  is  suceess  ve  y  «f ''<='^"^,!^  m^^^^  a 

Wenee  of  a  saturated  double  ^'''-"f  f  ^^^^^  chemically  that  the 
.ingle  atom  of  the  rad.clo  -f^y  ;/;X  t  ,»rdance  with  their 
molecular  weights  adopted  fo   these  ,        „„„id  always 

vapour  densities,  are  the  real  on  s^  .'J^sl  the  old  atomic  weight 
enter  into  these  -ml>oun  W  e  the 

were  attributed  to  1.  ^ ^'''.'^f '  "allest  ponderal  quantity  which  can 
atomic  weight  of  ,^;%-^^;,7  'te'stannides  ethyl  therefore 
enter  into  a  molecule.    Ihe  stuay  oi 

confirms  the  uow  atomic  weight  ot  ^^^^^j  ^;th  alkalies, 

Sete,mined  salts  when  made  to  react  wtthacds 


e 

Iodide  of  distauuetliy  1. 


V  -r.L.,. 


Iodide  of  tri- 
stannetljyl. 


the  preceding  in  their  tormuto  and  p^op^it  e^  ^^^^^^ 

On  account  of  the  formula,  by  *^  ^^^^        call  tetrastaun- 

methyl  were  f"™- -P7!"*?t;her.o^b^^^^^  distaunethyl  and 

:~h;rr:strsS^^^^        ...,,.e  of 

Plumb-ethyl  and  I'l^^^^-^^'^^J:"     etb  vl  or  iodide  of  methyl  to 
lead  may  be  obtained  by  causing      ^^e  o^^^  ,nore 
react  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodii^^ai  buUhe.e^    P ^  ^^.^^^ 
readily  prepared  by  causing  zinc-ethyl  or  zmc  met  y 
chloride  of  lead. 
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The  compoimds  formed  in  these  reactions  have  the  formiiW 
(Pb(C;H'')0  and  (Pb(CTP)'O.    The  reaction  which  gives  rise  to  them  is 


the  following 


2(PbCP)    +      '  2  f:?A)     +    Pb    +    ^  ^or^^ 

'"'l^lt"'  "Z^^  CoHdeofzinc.  Lead.  PJu.b-otbyl.  or 

Plumb-ethyl  and  plumb-methyl  represent  the  limit  of  saturation  of 
plumbic  compounds,  and  therefore  they  do  not  act  as  radicles.  But  if 
these  bodies  be  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  iodine,  a  molecule  of 
ethyl  or  of  methyl  is  eliminated  in  the  state  of  hydride  or  of  iodide,  and 
bodies  arise  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  forrQula3 
(Pb(C^HO^I),  (Pb(C^ff)«Cl),  (Pb(Cff)«I),  and  (Pb(CIP)^Cl).  The 
reactions  by  which  these  compounds  are  produced  are  expressed  by  the 
following  equations : 

(Pb(c^H3)o  +  i\  =  (™'}y  +  (Pb(c^ff)^i). 

Plumb-ethyl.  Iodine.  Iodide  of  ethyl.  Iodide  of  plumbo- 

tri  ethyl. 

(Pb(Cff)O    +    (HCl)    =    (GW)    +  (Pb(Cff)^Cl) 

Plumbo-metliyl.  Hydrochloric.         Hydride  of  ChlorMe  of  pluraho- 

acid.  methyl.  trimethyl. 

The  existence  of  plumb-ethyl  and  of  plumbo-methyl  has  already  been 
used  to  demonstrate  the  teti  atomicity  of  lead. 

Ethylide  and  Methylide  of  Mercury.  —  With  alcohol  radicles 
mercuiy  forms  compounds  of  two  ordeis ;  with  ethyl  or  methyl  we 
have : 

Mercurous  methyl  Hg"(CH'') ;  mercurous-ethyl  Hg"(C^H^),  « 
Mercuric  methyl  Hg"(CH^)^ ;  mercuric  ethyl  Hg"(C^H')l 
When  the  iodides  of  ethyl  or  of  methyl  are  made  to  act  on  mercury, 
products  are  formed  which  are  represented  by  the  formulas  (Hg(C^H'')lj 
and  (Hg((m^)I).  These  compounds  are  regarded  as  the  fodides  of 
special  monatomic  radicles,  mercurous  ethyl  Hg"(C^H^)  and  mercurous 
methyl  Hg"(CH*).  These  radicles  do  not  exist  in  a  free  state.  It  is 
verj'  evident  that,  if  they  could  be  isolated,  their  molecules  would  be 

i  Hg"(CTP)f  /  VHg"(CH')|  7'  ^'^<iicles  of  uneven  atomicity  cannot 
become  free  without  combining  with  themselves. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  cyanogen,  and  even  the  group  HO  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  iodine  in  the  iodides  of  mercurous  ethyl  or  mercurous 
methyl.  In  the  last-mentioned  case,  hydrates  are  obtained  which  react 
with  acids  and  give  rise  to  salts. 

If  zinc-ethyl  or  zinc-methyl  be  made  to  react  with  the  iodides  of 
mercurous  ethyl  or  mercurous  methyl,  either  the  mercuric  ethyl,  or  the 
mercuric  methyl,  or  the  mercuric  methylethyl  are  obtained  : 
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2[Hg"(CT10T]    +  (Zn"(C^H7) 

Zinc-elhyl. 


loJide  of  mercurous 
ethyl. 


2rHg"(Cff)I]     +  (Zn"(CH^/) 

Ziiic-metbyl. 


Iodide 
of  zinc. 

Zn" 

Iodide 
of  zinc 


Mercuric  etbyl. 

+  2[Hg"(OT/] 

Mercuric  naetbyi 


+  2[Hg"(C*H=)(CH01 

Mercuric  metliyl-ethyl. 


iodide 
of  zinc. 


Iodide  of  mercurous- 
metliyl. 

2[Hg"(CTP)I]    +  (Zn-'COH^)^) 

Iodide  of  mercurous-  Zinc-methyl, 
ethyl. 

With  anivl  and  allyl  mercury  forms  corresponding  compounds  which 
properties,  and  are  represented  hy  corresponding 

^"Zl^rs.  Franldand  and  Dnppa  have  recently  succeeded  in  preparin^^ 
Bie^^mic  ethyl,  mercuric  methyl,  and  mercuric  amyl  m  a 

1  Inner     They  heat  a  mixture  of  sodium  amalgam,  iodide  of 

°'to  ir;':sr;iteci  out ^^^^^^ 

tube  i.  opened  the  gas  i-"-f/^  ^^J^^ 
:fte,Ws  heated  with  .n.ethyUn  a  _,„a 

The  silicon-ethyl  thus  obtained  still  J^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ,e,eral 

oxygenized  product,  which  is  removed  hy  agitating  . 
:i.^:.with  Lcentrated  sulphuric  -j;^;;t:"tlwe 
soluble  while  the  impurity  is  dissolved.    Lastly ,  the  pi oau 
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in  snlphnric  acid  is  washed  vnth  water,  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium 
and  distilled.    It  is  then  perfectly  pnre. 


Silicon-ethyl 


C'H^ 

(j-wl 

boils  at  158°;  its  vapour  density  has  been 


found  to  be  5*  13  (theoretically  =  4-99).  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alkaline  solutions,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  the 
acids  in  general.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  bums  with  a  very 
bright  flame,  emitting  white  vapours  of  silica. 

Submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  silicon-ethyl  exchanges  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  for  that  metalloid,  and  gives  a  compound  (C^SiH'^Cl) 
which  represents  chloride  of  nonyl  (C^H^Cl),  in  which  an  atom  of 
silicon  takes  the  place  of  an  atom  of  carbon : 

(si(C^HO*)    +    g}}    =  +  (siC«H"Cl) 

Silicon-ethyl.  Chlorine.      Hydrochloric         Chloride  of  silico- 

acid.  nonyl. 

On  treating  this  chloride  with  acetate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, MM.  Friedel  and  Crafts  have  succeeded  in  replacing  the  chlorine 
by  oxacetyl,  and  have  obtained  an  acetic  ether,  which,  when  saponified 
by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  has  furnished  silico-nonylic 

alcohol  ^      2  I 

Chloride  of  Acetate  of  Chloride  of  Acetate  of  silico- 

silico-nonyl.  potassium.  potassium.  nonyl. 

Acetate  of  silico-  Hydrate  of  Acetate  of  Silico-nonylic 

nonyL  potassium.  potassium.  alcohol. 

/  |CHn 

/       CH^  1 

Silicon-methyl  I      <  qjjs    has  been  prepared  by  the  same  chemists, 

\  Icip/ 

by  an  analogous  method.  They  first  heated  zinc  with  iodide  of  methyl 
to  120"  for  several  days,  allowing  the  gases  to  escape  occasionally, 
and  then  distilled'.  The  product,  which  was  a  mixture  of  iodide  of 
methyl  and  zinc-methyl,  was  placed  in  an  hermetically-sealed  tube 
with  zinc  and  chloride  of  silicon.  The  object  of  the  zinc  is  to  transform 
the  remainder  of  the  iodide  of  methyl  into  zinc-methyl,  to  elfect  which 
the  tube  must  first  be  heated  to  120°  for  twelve  hours ;  afterwards  it 
must  be  heated  to  200°  for  ten  hours  to  produce  the  reaction  of  the 
zinc-methyl  with  the  chloride  of  silicon.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are 
distilled,  and  the  product  condensed  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt, 
washed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash  to  decompose  the  silicic 
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chloride  or  the  unattacked  zino-methyl.  Finally,  the  silicon-methyl  is 
submitted  to  distillation. 

It  is  a  liquid  volatile  at  30  -  31°,  burning  with  a  bright  flame  and 
emitting  vapours  of  silica.  Its  vapour  density  determined  by  experi- 
ment is  3-058  ;  theoretically,  3-045. 


OXYGENATED  EADICLES. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  in  hydrocarbon  radicles  0  may  be 
substituted  for  as  often  as  there  are  non-saturated  atoms  of  carbon 
united  to      in  these  radicles.    Thus  in  ethyl  {gg  the  substituticm 

may  take  place  once;  in  ethylene  \^  twice;   in  glyceryl  |CH 


twice.    In. the  hypothetical  radicle  [c  \\^fJ  the  substitution  would 

be  possible  four  times,  and  so  on.  .      n .  n- 

The  oxygenated  radicles  thus  produced  give  rise  to-  a- series  ot  bodies 
parallel  to  that  furnished  by  the  hydrocarbon  radicles  whence  they  are 
derived.  But,  as  they  are  electro-negative,  they  form  acids  when  they 
combine  with  hydroxyl ;  hence  they  are  called  acid  radicles.  _ 

Yery  few  acid  radicles  are  known  in  the  isolated  state,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  the-  small,  number  of  bodies  described  as  such,  really  have 
the  constitution  atti-ibuted  to  them. 

The  isolated  acid  radicles  which  have  been  described  are :  benzoyl 

These  bodies  may  be  obtained  either  by  causing  sodium  amalgam 
to  act  on  their  chlorides  : 

Chloride  of  butyryl.  Sodium.  Ck^onaeof  Butj^yl. 

or  by  the  action  of  their  chlorides  on  a  compound  of  the  same  radicle 
with  an  alkaline  metal : 

Chloride  of  Benzoilideof  Free  benzoyl.  ^j'^^^^^ 

benzoyL  potassium. 

The  compounds  of  an  alkaline  metal  with  an  acid  i^dicle,  of  which 
we  speak,  are  produced  when  an  aldehyd  is  treated  with  a  metal  ot  tins 
class : 
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Benzoic  aldeliyd.  Potassium.      Hydrogen.  Benzoilide  of 

potassium. 

Propkrties. — The  properties  of  these  bodies  have  as  yet  been  very- 
little  studied ;  it  is  only  known  that,  under  the  influence  of  caustic 
potash  and  heat,  cuminyl  gives  cunainic  acid  and  hydride  of  ciiminyl : 

Ciiminyl.  Potash.  Cuminate  of  Hydride  of 

potassium.  cuminyl. 

No  acid  radicle  having  an  atomicity  greater  than  unity  is  known  in 
the  free  state. 


ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

Organic  acids  are  hydrates  of  oxygenated  radicles.  They  may 
contain  different  quantities  of  typical  hydrogen,  hence  they  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  mono,  bi,  tri,  ...»  atomic. 

Their  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  may,  under  the  influence  of  power- 
ful bases,  be  replaced  by  metals.  This  property  constitutes  the  basicity 
of  these  acids.  Their  basicity  is  not  always  equal  to  their  atomicity, 
for  while  it  is  evident  that  a  monatomic  acid  must  always  be  mono- 
basic, biatomic  acids  may  be  either  mono-  or  bi-basic,  triatomic  acids, 
mono,  bi,  or  tri-basic,  and  so  on. 
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These  acids  are  derived  from  alcohols  of  the  same  atomicity  by  the 
substitution  of  O  for  H*,  and  they  therefore  all  contain  two  atoms  of 
oxygen.  To  each  series  of  hydrocarbides  there  corresponds  a  series  of 
alcohols,  and  to  each  of  these  also  there  corresponds  a  series  of  mona- 
tomic acids.    Thus  we  have  : 

Hydrocarbides. 

Q„g2n+2      Q„^2n  Qn^2n-i       Qnpj2„_0  Qnl^2nS   ^      ^      ^  ^^^^ 

Alcohols. 

C"H*'+*0  G"H*"0  C'Tr-'O    C"H^"-*0  CH^'-'O  C"H*''-«0.   .  etc;. 

Acids. 

Q.jv[2„02  ctr-^O*  C'TP'-'O*  C"H«''-''0''  C"Pr"-''0^  C"H"-"'0''  .  etc.. 

The  most  numerous  and  best  known  of  these  acids  are  those  which 
belong  to  the  series  C"ff"0^  C"H^'-^0^  C»H'^"-»0''  and  C«"ll'-i°0'' :  only  a. 
few  of  the  constituents  of  the  other  series  are  known. 
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nn-cr2nn2  oTi^  r.-'TT^..- having  a  great  number 

out  the  parfcutaities  ohs^;^^_f,^^^  "c-H-OTer  too  much  from 

them,  and  wiU  therefore  he  studied  separately. 


ACIDS  BELOITGINa  TO  THE  SEBIES  C"ff"0^  and  C"H^-0^ 

.  X     7?,V,/  Process  —An  alcohol  is  treated,  in  contact  with 
ai.n;"r^*S;Ta.yotWo.iaa.t,  wate.  and  the  cone- 

spending  acid  are  produced  : 


\ 


/  fH 

cJh 

Alcohol. 


4- 


2rH|o) 


+ 


Oxygen, 


Water. 


Acatic  acid. 


Second  Process.-mehjAs  are  oxidized;  they  fix  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  are  transformed  into  acids  : 


Acetic  aldehyd. 


+ 


0 
0 


I 


Oxygen. 


nM  Process.-CMo  anhydride  is  made  to  act  on  a  compound  of 
potassium  with  an  alcohol  radicle  : 


C 

.  c 


H 
H 
H 

H 
H 

Ik 

Potassium 
etliyl. 


00^ 


Cartanic 
anhydride. 


0 


H 
IH 

Propionate  of 
potassium. 


This  process  is  not  so  general  as  the  two  F--f-|.~Xohol 
<he  difficulty  of  uniting  potassium  or  «od.am  w  <h  the  d.lteie 
radicles.    Acetic  and  propionic  ac.ds  are  P'-^P*'^''  ^      ^^,„,,„aod  in 

r„.r«.  P™c.«.-ln  the  —  VoTcll^^^^^^^^  by  causing 

preparing  henzoic  acid  and  its  ^^'^"^V'^^  .f^^^^.,,-,^  on  the  mono- 
Liumand  carbonic  anhydride  to  act  ^^enzine, 
brominated  fundamental  hydrocarbides  of  the  lower  sen  v 

toluene,  etc.). 
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(c«I-PBr)      +      jj^}    +  (C0«) 

Monobromiiiated  Sodium.  Giirbonio 

benzine.  anhydride. 


Bromide  of  sodium.  Benzoate  of  sodium. 


This  method,  though  differing  in  form  from  the  preceding  one,  is 
really  the  same,  slightly  modified. 

Fifth  Process. — A  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  is  heated  with  the 
cyanide  of  a  radicle  of  alcohol;  ammonia  is  set  free,  and  there  is  pro- 
duced a  salt  of  the  acid  which  corresponds  to  the  higher  homologue  of 
the  alcohol,  the  hydrocyanic  ether  of  which  was  employed  : 

Ex.    (gH'j  =  (cw-N)    +    (I  }  O)    +    (H I  O) 

■    ■         ^  /  ^ 

Cyanide  of  methyl.  Potash.  Water. 

Acetate  of  potassium.  Ammonia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cyanide  of  methyl,  derived  from  methjdic 
alcohol  (CII''0),  gives  acetic  acid,  which  is  derived  from  ethylic 
alcohol  (O^ffO),  the  next  higher  homologue  of  the  methylic  alcohol. 

This  process  is  general ;  but  Cannizzaro  states  that  in  the  aromatic 
series,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  series  in  which  the  hydrocarbides  have 
the  formula  CH*""",  the  acids  obtained  by  means  of  the  cyanides 
do  not  constitute  the  true  homologues  of  those  derived  from  the  same 
alcohol  as  the  cyanide  employed,  but  that  they  are  simply  isomers  of 
these  latter. 

I'hus  benzoic  alcohol  (C'H^O)  corresponds  to  benzoic  acid  (C'H''0^) ; 
with  the  hydrocyanic  ether  of  this  alcohol  an  acid  is  obtained,  the 
formula  of  which  is  (OTI^O^) ;  and  this  formula  appears  to  be  homolo- 
gous with  benzoic  acid,  but  in  reality  it  is  only  an  isomer  of  the  true 
homologue,  which  is  known,  and  which  possesses  different  properties. 

Kekule  thus  explains  this  isomerism :  as  has  been  already  said,  benzine, 
according  to  this  chemist,  is  formed  of  six  atoms  of  carbon  united  to 
each  other  on  one  side  by  one,  and  on  the  other  by  two  atomicities,  so 
as  to  form  an  hexatomic  group,  which  is  saturated  by  hj^drogen. 

If  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl  be  substituted  for  one  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen  of  the  benzine,  homologues  of  this  body  are  obtained.  With 
the  exception  of  toluene  which  contains  a  single  methyl  group,  all  the 
homologues  of  benzine  can  present  cases  of  isomerism  which  should 
be  reproduced  in  the  acids  and  alcohols  derived  from  these  hydro- 
carbides.  Thus  two  isomers  (actually  known)  [C''H''(C^IP)]  and 
[C'H*(CH')^]  may  be  supposed  for  xylene,  and  these  should  therefore 
give  rise  to  two  isomeric  acids  and  to  two  isomeric  alcohols. 
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Kokule,  admitting,  as  will  be  seen  presently  {see  Phenols),  that  in 
the  aromatic  alcohols  the  hydroxyl  suhstitnted  for  H>  fonnd  m  one  of 
the  methyl  and  ethyl  groups,  the  two  alcohols  which  correspond  to 
the  two  above  hydrocarbides  should  therefore  be 

[C«ff(C*H^OH)]      and  [C«HXCH^)(CH^OI-I)] 
Let  ns  now  suppose  that  the  second  of  these  alcohols  is  oxidized 
0   would  be  substituted  for  W,  and  there  would  arise  an  acid 
rr^T-TYrffVCOOH)!.    if  the  other  were  oxidized,  an  acid  would  be 
obtained  which  would  be  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  and  would 
correspond  to  the  formula : 


This  acid  would  be  the  same  as  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash 
Ihis  a^^^.y^^;''^;    ,  the  cyanide  of  benzyl  is  prepared 

on  the  -y^-^.^f^^^^^^^^^ 

by  means  of  toluene      J±  (^jO.  ;j,  vr^^>rfHrW  PN^I 

ffvoun  the  cyanide  of  benzyl  is  therefore  [C  H  (CH  _ 
^  As  trtiLformation  of  the  alcoholic  cyanides  into  acids  consists 
in  the  substitution  of  the  group  (O^H)  for  nitrogen,  the  acid  prepared 
from  the  cyanide  of  benzyl  is 

The  following  figures  show  this  isomerism  of  the  acids  obtained  from 
^he  cyaX%f^x^^^^^^     alcohols,  with  those  prepared  by  other 
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Alpbatoluic  acid. 
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Toluio  acid  (Noad's.) 
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Cyanide  of  benzyl. 


+  -2  j^^^ 


Water. 


=  N 


.0. 
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This  last  figure  clearly  shows  that  the  hydration  of  cyanide  of 
benzyl  ought  to  furnish  alphatoluic  acid  and  not  Noad's  toluic  acid. 

Sixtli  Process. — Monatomic  acids  may  be  prepared  by  treating  the 
chloride  of  their  radicle  with  water  ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced  at 
the  same  time. 

Cliloriile  of  acetyl.  Water.  Hydrocliloric  Aa  tic  acid. 

acid. 


This  process  has  become  inieresting  since  M.  Harnitz-Harnitzky 
has  obtained  the  chlorides  uf  benzoyl,  acetyl,  and  caproyl,  synthe- 
tically, by  causing  the  oxychlorido  of  carbon  to  act  on  benzine  in 
vapour,  marsh  gas,  and  h)  di  ide  of  amyl : 
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Oxycbloride  of 
carbon. 


H  ] 
Clf 

Hydrochloric 
'acid. 


H 
CI 


+ 


Oxychlorlde  of 
carbon. 


+ 


OxycWoTide  of 
carbon. 


Hydrocbloric 
acid. 

HI 
=     CI  f 

Hydroclilovic 
acid. 


+ 


0" 
CI 

Chloride  of  benzoyl. 

fCff^ 
0" 

ici 

Chloride  of  acetyl. 

c^rp'x 

0"  I 

,  .ci  / 

Chloride  of  caproyl. 


Benzine. 

Marsh  gas. 

Hydride  of 
amyl. 

All  the  preceding  processes  are,  or  may  become  general. 

.hich  follow  are  ^^^^^^^  on  bodies  wlriclr  a.e 
Seventh  Proem.— Canstio  potasa  influence  of  a  more  or 

(KHO)     +     (CO)      =     (  K^O) 


Those 


Potash. 


Oxide  of 
carbon. 


Formiate  of 
potassium. 


"pota.h.  Campbor. 


(kho 


C-H^^O|o^) 


K 

Potassic  campholatc. 


P„e«.-Ce.tai.  ^^^^^J^  t^^^^'TS  ^ 
giving  rise  to  ^^fJ^^^^tZ  Z  tranrfomed  into  fatty  adds 

(C'HW)  into  I'yd^f^'^^^'^^j^hv^^^^^^^^    on  acids  directly,  first  to 
Bis  possible,  '^f:;;^^"'^^^TlRlr.-ris  substituted.   By  tlr.s 
fix  brmn,ne,for  wb.ob  lydrogen  is     ^^^^  transformed  into  a  new 
metbod,  oinnamic  acid  (.O  B.  kj  j  „.„      .j^^j^jj,        „oid  has  also 

—^..-certain  —  acids^-  0^^^  ^^^t. 
tion  of  certain  hydrocarbides ;  it  '^'''^^'^11^ 
hydrogen  loses  one  of  its  lateral  chains      J^^^^^^^^  it  only  fur- 

substituted.  When  it  only  <^<^-\-"^^f;J^.^3te;eral,  ekch  of  them 
nishcs  a  monatomic  acid,  but  when  it  contains  soveia  , 
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may  be  successively  exchanged  for  (CO^H),  and  bi,  tri,  etc,  atomic 
acids  are  the  results. 

Tenth  Process.— Frankland  and  Dnppa  have  discovered  a  reaction 
which  enables  acetic  acid  to  be  transformed  directly  into  its  higher 
homologues.^  This  is  done  by  causing  sodium  to  act  on  the  acetate  of 
ethyl.  Sodium  is  substituted  for  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
radicle  acetyl.  Then,  on  causing  the  iodide  of  methyl  or  of  ethyl  to 
act  on  the  mono-  or  bi-sodic  product  thus  prepared,  a  sodic  iodide  and  the 
ethylic  ethers  of  the  different  homologues  of  acetic  acid  are  obtained. 

0 
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Sodium. 
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Butyrate  fethacetate) 
of  ethyl. 
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Iodide  of  sodium. 


Butyrate  (dimeth- 
acetate)  of  ethyl. 
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c  ^ 

jcjxa 

\  ( 

OG'wl 
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Disodacetate  of  ethyl. 


Iodide  of  ethyl. 


Iodide  of  sodium. 


Caproate  (diethace' 
tat«)  of  ethyl. 


In  these  reactions,  acids  of  the  same  composition  arise  when  disoda- 
cetic  ether  is  treated  by  iodide  of  methyl,  or  the  monosodacetic  ether 
by  iodide  of  ethyl.  It  is  pi  obable  that  these  acids  are  isomers,  and  not 
identical,  but  this  interesting  question  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Hitherto  this  tenth  method  has  been  limited  to  the  preparation  of 
the  acids  which  can  be  derived  from  acetic  acid.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  become  general. 

PnoPi':RTiE.s. — 1st.  When  one  of  these  acids  is  heated  to  redness  with 
an  excess  of  a  base,  it  tends  to  fonn  the  hydride  of  the  alcohol  one 
term  lower  in  the  homologous  scries.    Thus  from  acetic  acid  (C^irO*), 
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hydride  of  methyl  (OT)  is  obtained;  from  benzoic  acid  (OT^OO, 
benzine  (C^H«),  etc. 

(OTOO    =    (CO*)    +  (CH*) 

Acetxacid  Carbonic  Hydride  of 

Acet.c  aciQ.  anhydride.  methyl. 

;rruc:f. etwee". -Wo  an.ydri.o  » J  .yd™caH,.ae 

::^ptrl^h^S:  ^^^^^^  acia      a,.  a.„.  o...en 
less,  and  wMcb  is  called  aldehyd. 

3.a.  When  a  calcic  o.  W  salt  of  ^^^^J^:^^ 
a  reaction  ana.ogo™  tc  ^^^^^^^Z^o^e  molecule 
:rt"Ul  a^^rV;.^^^^  -^-ul      ca..o.ic  a.h,a.ae. 

This  new  body  is  called  acetone. 

.(C=H'0)noA  =   CS.\o')  +  (c'ffo) 

CHcrine  ana  .>.omine  may  be  'ct 
part  of  the  hyavogen  ^J^-.^f^.S^'^r  itot'he  suhstitntea. 
C:2?Sartjlf  :  ana^on..e  — -~ 

"■"suhrtitutions  may  be  repvcsented  by  the  following  equations : 


C*H'Br'0 


the  a.„ma«c  series  the  Jj-Z-^^ttto  IS  Sn':f  " 
by  submitting  the  argentic  salts     "1'='°  '^?'''      ,;„„.    Bromine  holds 
in  vapour.    It  is  alfBcnlt  to  ^eeo^nt /»'  ""^^^^^^^^^^^  ^.j^,^^ 
q^aite'a  different  place  in  brominatca  acids  to  that  1 
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ai  jentic  salt    The  only  plaiisible  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  reaction 
akes  place  in  two  stages  :  in  the  first  hydrobromic  acid  and  an  1 
sal   of  the  brominated  acid  would  be  produced ;  in  the  second  t  ! 
hydrobronaic  acid  would  react  on  the  argentic  silt  and  g  ve  rise  « 
bromide  of  silver,  setting  free  the  brominated  organic  acid" 


1st. 


r^-)  + 1.]  - 1}  +  r-x}-) 


Cuminate  of  silver. 
Bromocuminate  of  silver. 


Hydrobromio 
acid. 


Bromocuminate  of  silver. 


+ 


H 
B 


-    if]    +  (' 


ITydrobromic 
acid 


.  Bromide 
of  silver. 


m.o^  0) 

Broffiocuminic  acid. 


bv^  W  "^1  '''^'li'''^^^.  for  the  hydrogen  of  monatomic  aci,ls, 

potasLum"        ^"-^^Po^^^^g^^-o^^inated  compounds  with  iodide  o^ 


Bromacetic  ether  x  ...     .  ^  I 


Iodide  of 
potassium. 


lodacetic  ether. 


Bromide  of 
potassium. 


But  KikuU  has  Shown  that  such  a  substitution  cannot  take  place 
clirectly.  Hydriodic  acid,  in  presence  of  iodized  compounds,  gives  free 
lodme  and  re-forms  the  body  whence  the  iodized  compound  was 
derived  Ihus,  as  lodme  could  not  give  rise  to  a  product  of  substitu- 
tion without  at  the  same  time  causing  the  production  of  hydriodic  acid 
a  second  reaction,  the  inverse  of  the  first,  would  take  place,  and  the 
bodies  would  return  to  their  original  state. 

5th.  When  chlorinated  or  brominated  acids  are  boiled  with  water  and 
oxide  of  silver,  the  chlorine  or  bromine  is  separated  in  combination 
with  silver,  and  each  atom  of  these  metalloids  is  replaced  bv  the  ^roup 
HO.  The  new  acids  which  are  formed  differ  from  the  original  acids  by 
a  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  equal  to  that  of  the  atoms  of  chlorine  or 
bromine  these  contained  : 


Ex. 


2(C*H^Br02) 

Bromacetic  acid. 


+  (Ag^O) 


Oxide  of 
silver. 


(C*H«Br^O^)    +    (Ag'^O)  + 

Bibromo-butyric  acid. 


O.Kide  of 
silver. 


+  (IPO) 

Water. 

(H^O) 

Wator. 


•2(AgB]-)  +  2(C^IP0^) 

Bromide  of  Glycolic  acid, 
silver. 

=    2(AgBr)  +  (C^IFU^) 


Bromide  of 
silver. 


Binoxybntyric 
acid. 


It  will  be  seen  that  glycolic  acid  (C^H-'O")  differs  fi  om  acetic  acid 
(CTI'O")  by  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen,  and  that  binoxybutyiic  acid 
(C^H^O*)  differs  from  butyric  acid  (C'lPO'O  by  +  0\  Tricliloracetic 
and  bichloracetic  acids  are  not  sufficiently  stable  to  undergo  these  re- 
actions, their  molecule  being  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  aromatic 
sei-ies,  the  brominated  derivatives  of  monatomic  acids,  at  present  known 
do  not  exchange  Br  for  OH  under  the  influence  of  moist  oxirle  of  silver' 
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-hp  Pffected  by  the  action  of  fused  potasli, 

tte  actio,  of  aa  -^^"l.ol.o^^^noi^^^^^''^^^  ^.  ^ 

tSllt;^^^^^^!^^^;^^^^-^^,.  .now.  as 
glycocoU ;  the  brom.tatyno  ao.d.  an  ox;  y 

Cliloracctic  acW.  Ammonia.  ammonium. 

,th.  Alcohols  donotve^tin-Ue  oa^^^^^^^^^ 

series,  tat  if.l'f  "l-*^!  ttbel  e-^^^^^  otthe  alcohoK 

po^ul  ether  IS  fonned  "l^^^""  quantities  of  acid  and  a  eohol 
X\o;et»^;  —  a  pa.  ^f  each  ot  these  hodies  .  the 

^-r^he  oh,o,ides,  vof^- -:^r;td  ::\hr::^^- 

phosphorus  act  en  ^^f^^"*^  *  / Jchloride  or  bromide,  K  the 
Radicle  of  the  ae.d  passes  f phosphorus  is  converted  rnto 

terchloride  or  pentabromlde, 

phosphorous  acidi  rf,  ""^^''^^'l^'  td  the  phosphoms  passes  to  the 
Lyehloride,  oi'  oxybro.mde      emplo,  d^^^^^^^     P  „xy- 

rrife  tT^^t  B-r;— .  »d  afterwards  deoo.posed: 

Lo...    -s-    .<;«s^.    w  — 

3fC'H'o=)  +  (PCi'O)  =  (ra'O')  +  -(^  01 

oiy  ti.^  )      ^      ^  Chloride  of 

Benzoic  acid.  of  pLspborus. 

3(ew)  +  =  (^H^a,  +  3  (  oil) 

Tercblovide  Phosphorous  ^'^1 

Acetic  acid.  „f\Zsphorus.  '^<="i- 

,h.  These  Chlorides  -^:^^f::t ^^^C:!;^ 

H  "I     1  1^  ^  i  0  I 

fC'WO\\     J.      wo      =     CI     +     V      ^'  ^ 

V         Clf/       ^  Hydrochloric  Vnlorlc  acid. 

Chloride  of  Walor. 
viileryl. 
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10th.  With  alcohols  these  acid  chlorides  form  hydrochloric  ^cid 
and  a  compound  ether  :  ^    u^aioiic  acid 

+    (T}o)    ^    (e--|o)  4- 

Chloridsof  Alcohol  r        .    ,       ,  ' 

benzoyl.  Benzoate  of  ethyl.  Hydrochloric 

acid. 

tn  9000  With  perchloride  of  phosphorus  for  several  days 

to  200  m  hermetically-sealed  tubes,  these  chlorides  uudero-o  double 
decomposition:  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed,  and  a  compound 
which  contains  three  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  which  represents  the  ter- 
chlorinated  derivative  of  the  fundamental  hydrocarbide  of  the  series  : 

I      Gl\)     +     (PCP)      =     (PCPO)     +  (C^H^CF) 

^ity^l?^  JT^f^'  0..ychloride 

uutyiyi.  Of  phosphorus.  of  phosphoras. 

The  body  (O^H^CP)  is  isomeric,  and  perhaps  identical  with  the  ter- 
^Hes'cCT^o)"''^^^  fundamental  hydrocarbide  of  the  butyric 

12th.  These  chlorides  react  energetically  with  ammoniacal  gas 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  produced,  and  the  amide  corresponding  to 
the  acid  the  radicle  of  which  was  contained  in  the  chloride  ''em- 
ployed : 

C^'Cl})     +      2(KH«)      =      (Nirci)     +  (OTTO) 

Chloride  of  acetyl.  Ammonia  Chloride  of  Acetamide. 


ammoniiim. 


13th.  These  acid  chlorides  xvhen  distilled  with  a  potassic  salt  of  the 
acid  the  radicle  of  which  they  contain,  give  a  metallic  chloride  and  an 
anhydride  of  this  acid  : 


K 
CI 

""aSr'  Acetic  anhydride:  Chloride' of 

potas.siuni. 

When  distilled  with  a  potassic  salt  of  a  different  acid  from  the  one 
whose  radicle  they  contain,  they  form  a  mixed  anhydride  which  con- 
tains the  radicles  of  the  two  different  acids  : 

/C'ffOA  /CWO\,.\  /C^frO)^\  Kl 

I      CI  \)     +      (       K  f  «j      =      ( C^O  {  O)     +  K 

''n'c°tW°^  Acelo-bcnzoic  Chloride 

'     '  anhydride.  of  potassium. 

These  anhydrides  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  for  several  days 
0  165°,  in  hermetically-sealed  tubes,  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
nd  a  well-dried  plumbic  salt  of  the  acid  whose  anhydride  is  de- 
ired  : 


2  N  2 
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^  Acetionea^  ^^P-e 

Acetic  anhydride. 

In  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  tuhe  daily,  in  order  to  let 
+hfi  carhonic  anhydride  escape  and  prevent  explosion 

mxed  with  the  ethers  proper,  acid  anhydrides  are  trans- 
forled  e^th^ly  into  conipound  ethers  Mixed  wxth  alcohols,  they 
give  a  mixture  of  compound  ether  and  the  normal  acid . 

15tl>.  Sutmittedto  theaotioBot  ammoniacal  ga».  the  anhydrides  of 
monobasic  acids  give  a  mi>.ture  of  amide  and  ammon.aeal  salt . 

B„.o.„MHd..  A—  — o„«,..  Be— . 

chlorinated  derivatiye  of  the  normal  acid : 

lOT^Or;     ^     01  f  V      J-Hy  V  ci^loraceticacid. 

Acetio  anhydride.  Cl^lorine.  CWonde  of 

When  h,d..och,„nc  acid . 

is  of  the  same  nature,  only  msteaa  oi  a  mu 
of  the  normal  acid,  the  acid  itself  is  produced  : 

VO  IrO        /  r     .ti  Acetic  acid. 

.     .      ,  \,  -A  ilvdrocliloric  Cliloride  of  acetyl. 

Acetic  anhydride.  iiyaroc  uorn- 

acid. 

17th.  With  water,  these  anhydrides  undergo  double  decomposiliou 
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and  fumisli  two  molecules  of  hydrated  acid  for  each  molecule  of  anhv- 
dride : 

Acetic  anhydride.  AVater.  Acetic  acid. 

18tk  When  acted  upon  by  hypoeUorous  anhydride,  these  anhy- 
dndes  give  a  mixed  oxide  of  chlorine  and  their  acid  radicle  • 

(^To}o)     +     (g;|0)     =  .(C'H.O}o) 

Acetic  anhydride.  Hypochlorous  Oxide  of  chlorine  and 

anhydride.  acetyl  (acetate  of  chlorine). 

These  bodies  are  isomeric  with  the  monochlorinated  acids  to  which 
the  anhydrides  whence  they  are  derived  correspond  : 

Oxide  of  chlorine  Monochloracetic  acid, 

and  of  acetyl. 

19th.  The  monobasic  acids  of  the  series  C"H^''0'^  (fattj-  acids)  are 
capable  of  fonning  acid  salts  resulting  from  the  juxtaposition  of  a 
molecule  of  acid  and  a  molecule  of  a  neutral  salt.  These  salts  cannot 
be  considered  as  true  atomic  combinations.  They  are  neutral  salts  in 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  acts  the  part  of  water  of  crystallization. 


[ACIDS  BELOWGIWa  TO  THE  SERIES  CW'-'OK 

PREPARATioif. — The  natural  acids  of  this  series  have  each  been  pre- 
pared by  a  special  process ;  oleic  acid  (C^^H^O')  has  been  extracted 
from  oil  by  saponification  ;  pyroterebic  acid  (C.ff  "0^)  has  been  obtained 
by  heating  terebic  acid;  angelic  acid  (C'H''0')  is  found  ready  formed 
in  the  angelica  root ;  crotonic  acid  (C^H^O^)  is  extracted  by  saponifica- 
tion from  the  oil  of  croton  tiglium,  and  acrylic  acid  is  produced  by 
oxidizing  acrylic  aldehyd  (CffO)  by  oxide  of  silver.  This  aldehyd  is 
fonned  by  the  action  of  bodies  having  great  affinity  for  water  on 
glycerine. 

An  acid  isomeric  with  oleic  acid  has  been  obtained  by  submitting 
bromo-stearic  acid  to  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  : 

Bromostcaric  acid.  Oxide  of  silver.  Bromide  of  WatiT. 

silver. 

+  2(C"H»0|o) 

Iso-oleic  acid. 
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These  processes  are  not  general.  But  recently,  Frankknd  has  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  acids  of  the  series  CH "  O  syn- 
thetically. It  is  true  that  hy  this  method  he  obtains,  not  the_  acids 
already  known,  but  isomers  of  these.  However,  this  synttiesis  has 
thrown  such  light  on  the  constitution  of  all  these  acids,  that  Frankland 
hopes  also  to  accomplish  the  synthesis  of  the  natural  acids. 

As  will  be  seen  in  biatomic  and  monobasic  acids,  Frankland  has 
obtained  acids  resulting  from  the  substitution  either  of  two  atoms  ot 
methyl  or  of  two  atoms  of  ethyl,  or  of  an  atom  of  methyl  and  one  ot 
ethyl,  for  the  oxygen  of  oxalic  acid  : 


iOH 
CjO 

cio" 

'OH 

Oxalic  acid. 


rOH 

^lo— 

I- OH 

Biethoxalic 
acid. 


rOH 

1  O 
^-OH 

Etho-methoxalic 
acid. 


fOH 

I  CIP 

^10" 
I  OH 

Bimetboxalic 
acid. 


The  ethers  of  these  acids,  acted  upon  either  by  phosphonc  anhydride 
or  by  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  each  lose  ffO.  This  water  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  an  atom  of  hydroxyl,  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
taken  from  one  of  the  alcohol  radicles.  This  latter  radicle  also 
becomes  biatomic,  and  saturates  that  atomicity  of  the  carbon  set  free 
by  the  elimination  of  OH. 


r  OH  \ 

^  1  cm'  \ 

^  1  0~" 
1^  OG-IF/ 

Biethoxalate  of  ethyl. 


+ 


Tercliloride 
of  pliospliorus. 


Phosphorous  acid. 


^(ci} 


) 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


+ 


\  cm"'  1 

1.  OC'H'^' 

Ethylcrotonate  of  etbyl. 


c 
c 


OH 

C'^H'' 

CH^ 

O 

OC^IP , 


E  Ihomcthoxalate 
of  etbyl. 


+ 


Phosphoric 
anhydride. 


CH'  \ 

M 

cm*"  \ 

c  ^ 

\ 

[  ocm'i 

Methylcrotonato 
of  etbyl. 


+  2 


MctaphospUoric  acid. 
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"  rOH 

P  |CH* 


I  0 

Bimcthosalato  of  ethyl 


=  (po"'|oh\  + 

\  iOH/ 


c 
c 


CH"  ■ 
O 


Terchlorido 
of  phosphorus. 


+ 


Phosphorous  acid. 

3 (ci /) 

Hydrochloric  acid. 


Metbacrylate  of 
ethyl. 


Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  the  preparation  of  an  acid  of  the  formula 
isomeric  or  identical  with  the  preceding,  which  Claus  has 
obtained  by  boiling  cyanide  of  allyl  with  caustic  potash  : 


(crO   +    l}0    +    1}0    =     nJh    +  (CHW) 


Cyanide  of 
aUyL 


Potash. 


Water. 


Potassic  crotonate. 


PEOPERTiiiS. — 1st.  Probably  both  the  natural  and  artificial  acids  of 
this  series  would  directly  fix  two  atoms  of  bromine,  if  they  were 
acted  upon  by  this  metalloid,  and  would  give  a  bibrominated  acid  of  the 
series  0"B}"0^  : 


CrotoDic  acid. 


+ 


Bromine.  Bibromobutyrio 
acid. 


2nd.  The  natural  acids  submitted  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
combine  with  this  body,  and  are  transformed  into  acids  of  the  series 

Crotonic  acid.  Hydrogen.  Butyric  acid. 

It  is  probable  that  the  artificial  acids  would  react  in  the  same  manner. 

.^rd.  Submitted  to  the  influence  of  potash  in  a  state  effusion,  the  acids 
of  this  series,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  disengage  hy  drogen,  and  are 
transformed  into  potassic  salts  of  two  acids  of  the  series  C"H^"0^ : 


Oleic  acid. 


Potash. 


Palniitate  of 
potoHsiiun. 


Acetate  of 
potassium. 


Hydrogen. 


Constitution. — In  order  to  determine  the  constitution  of  these  acids  it 
is  important  first  to  understand  how  their  division  under  the  influence 
of  potash  takes  place. 

Thus,  when  aciylic  acid  is  considered,  it  will  bo  seen  that  this  acid, 
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in  a  body  having  the  formiila       |  wilhoiit  alteiiiig  its  com- 

position. This  wonld  not  be  the  case  with  its  homologucs.  The  acid 
(C*H*0^)  may  be  written  eithei- 

CH^ 
CIP" 


0 

OH 


or 


We  know  that  with  fused  potassic  hydrate,  acrylic  acid  is  converted 
into  potassic  formiate  and  acetate,  hydrogen  being  disengaged.  This 
reaction  may  be  viewed  in  two  different  ways  :  .  , 

Either  the  group  CIP  contained  in  acrylic  acid  is  replaced  by  H  which 
furnishes  the  acetic  acid,  while  by  absorbing  0«  it  is  itself  transformed 
into  foimic  acid.  Such  a  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equation  : 

I  H     \  /     I     '  \        /      f  PI  \ 

^  I  GIP"\    ,    ,/H  1        _  /  ^  )  _u  (  C  i  O    \  ff* 


\ 

c 

c  ^ 

\ 

lOH  / 

Acrylic  acid. 


Water.  Acetic  acid.  Formic  acid.  Hydrogen. 

Or  the  group  of  aciylic  acid  is  divided  in  this  reaction,  which  would 
then  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation  : 

Acr'yS^cid.  water.  Formic  acid.  Acetic  add.  Hydrogen. 

The  Study  of  ethylcrotonic  acid,  the  mode  of  production  of  which 
indicates  its  constitution,  fortunately  enables  us  to  decide  which  of 
these  equations  is  correct.  .  „ 

If  this  acid  be  supposed  to  be  split  up,  according  fi^^* 
second  of  these  hypotheses,  it  will  be  found  to  furnish  m  the  fiist  case 
a  molecule  of  acetic  acid  and  a  molecule  of  butyric  acid  ;  and  m  the 
second  case,  two  molecules  of  propionic  acid : 


Acetic  acid.    .  Hydrogen. 


OH 

Ethylcrotonic  acid 


*  For  the  sake  of  t,ho  ^^^^^^^^  *°  ^^^^^^^ 

^vith  ^vater  in.stoad  of  ^itb  potasl..  The  reactioia  is  the  same  m  both  cases .  only  wit 
potash,  instead  of  free  acids  potassic  salts  are  produced. 
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2nd. 


/ 

0-H*  \ 

cm*" 

(«' 

0 

OH 

^C2H^+H)y 


Ethylcrotoilic  acui.  Water.  Propionic  acid.  Propionic  acid. 

Hydrogen. 


Experiment  having  shown  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  butyric 
acids  which  results  when  ethylcrotonic  acid  is  treated  by  potash  in 
fusion,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  division  most  probably  takes 
place  in  conformity  with  the  first  of  these  two  hypotheses. 

This  reaction,  once  known,  may  serve  to  determine  the  constitution 
of  the  natural  acids  of  the  series  0"H^''-^0'^. 

In  fact,  if  we  take  the  first  homologue  of  acrylic  acid,  the  acid 
(CffO'),  we  shall  find  it  has  two  possible  formulae : 

I  H  I  CH" 

C  J  G'W"  -         .0  Off" 

^    0  C  o 

'oh  I  oh 

According  to  the  first,  it  should  be  divided  by  potash  into  two  mole- 
cules of  acetic  acid.  According  to  the  second,  it  should  give  a  mix- 
ture of  propionic  and  formic  acids.  As,  in  fact,  crotonic  acid  gives 
acetic  acid  when  heated  with  potash,  while  its  artificial  isomer 
gives  a  mixture  of  formic  and  propionic  acids,  the  first  of  these  two 

acids,  crotonic  acid,  corresponds  to  the  formula  ^  <   and  the 

^  0 
I  OH 

I  Off 
C  I  CH^" 

other,  methacrylic  acid,  to  the  formula  ^  I  This  latter  repre- 

i  OH 

sents  acrylic  acid,  of  which  a  non-typical  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  methyl. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  second  homologue  of  acrylic  acid,  we  find 
three  possible  formulas: 


s 


I H                     I  Off  I  C=H 

C    C'H«"            C  J  cm*"             ,  C  J  Off" 

C    0~~'            G]o—           ^'^^  C  — 

1  OH                  I  OH  I  OH 

Of  these  three  formulee,  the  third  must  be  rejected,  because  it 
does  not  account  for  the  transformation  of  the  known  acids  having  this 
composition  into  acetic  and  propionic  acids. 
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Of  the  two  others,  the  second  belongs  to  methylcrotonic  acid,  as  is 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  this  acid  is  formed ;  only  the  first 
therefore  can  correspond  to  angelic  acid. 

The  third  homologue  of  acrylic  acid  may  be  represented  by  the  tour 

following  formulas  : 


G'lP 

C 

0  ' 

0  ' 

C  ^ 

OH 

lOH 

I  OH 

The  mode  of  decomposition  by  potash  of  the  known  acids  thus  com- 
posed excludes  the  second  and  fourth  of  these  rational  formulae.  Acetic 
and  butyric  acids  are  formed  in  this  decomposition,  while  according  to 
these  formulae  there  ought  to  be  formed  either  propionic  acid  alone,  or 
a  mixture  of  valeric  and  formic  acids.     Of  the  two  formulae  which 

remain,  one    g  ^^^^^^^  *°        synthetical  acid;  the  other 


OH 

1  is  that  of  its  isomer,  pyroterebic  acid. 


IH 

TBI  I 


o 

I  OH 


Sixteen  fonnula^  would  be  possible  for  oleic  acid,  but  of  these  only 
two  would  coincide  with  the  decomposition  which  this  acid  undergoes 
under  the  influence  of  potash  ;  these  are  : 

,  H  I  C'ff 


QlCfp2"  Q  j  C^H*" 

,   and 

O 

lOH 


It  is  impossible  to  decide  between  these  formulae,  Frankland  not 
having  obtained  synthetically  any  acid  of  the  -X^tHs'seS 
acid  which  can  be  compared  to  it.    But  the  natural  acids  ^his 
having  each  a  single  radicle  of  alcohol  in  their  molecule,  the  fiist 

formula  is  the  most  P^'o^able  ^^^^  aifferent 

There  remains  campholic  acid  (0  i±  ^  )•  mib-Lia 

properties  from  tte  iids  just  reviewed,  tbat  it  «i°;>  "i       ^^P^^*  " 

L  same  class.    It  appears  to  be  much  more  '=°'^Pl«''^'y;*"Xe  2 
On  rCYiewins  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be  asked  if,  wheie  A 

3      .  Tformuto  are  said  to  be  possible,  there  may  not  sometimes 

be  a  greater  number.  amrl^ 
Thus,  besides  the  two  formulae  of  angelic  and  methylcrotonic  acids, 


and 


1  C'H*" 
0 

OH 

Mcthylca-otonic  acid. 
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C 
C 


cm" 


c  0 

OH 

But  this  formula  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  methjlcro- 
tonio  acid.    This  will  be  seen  by  translating  the  two  into  molecular 


designs : 


0)0 
I  OH 


,H 


H 


oH®  0  c 

l[i  n    rx  I    I    I    I )  ®  ®  ® 


0 


X) 


H 


c 


(III 


c 


H 


0 

c 


IH" 


c  p 

^OH 


ofl®o 


c 


H 


T—SJ  Ci — r 

IIP 

C 


1  n  ®  ®  ® 

^(1    a  i~~n 


H 


1©- 


.C 


0 


8 


H 


Aci-ylio  acid  and  its  natural  homologues  correspond  to  the  formulse  : 


H 

H 

H 

c 

Off" 

C 

C'H*", 

C 

C^H'" 

0  ' 

0 

0 

C 

0 

OH 

lOH 

I  OH 

.  .  .  etc. 


They  have  a  very  simple  relation  with  acetic  acid,  each  of  them 
being  derived  from  that  acid  by  the  substitution  of  a  radicle  CH^ 
CTr",  C^H"",  etc.,  for  W.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  would 
be  obtained  by  causing  the  bihydrobromic  ethers  of  the  different 
glycols  to  act  on  bisodacetic  ether : 


Bisodacctic  ether.  Bromide  of  Bromide  of  Crotonic  acid. 

ethylene.  sodium. 


The  artificial  acids  of  this  series  might  also  be  obtained  by  this 
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process,  on  substituting  the  homologues  of  acetic  acid  for  the  acid 
itself : 


G\0 


H-  (T:})  -~  KID  = 


CH^  \ 

Q2£J4M  \ 

OH  ' 

Bisodopropionic  Bromide  of  Bromide  of  Methylcrolonlc 

ether.  ethylene.  sodium.  acm. 


ACIDS  OF  THE  SERIES  C"H'"-^°Ol 
Only  one  acid  of  this  series,  cinnamic  acid  (C'H^O^),  is  known.    Tt  is 
found  ready  formed  in  certain  natural  balsams,  and  is  also  obtained  by 
oxidizing  its  aldehyd,  the  essential  oil  of  cinnamon.    It  has  been  pre- 
pared synthetically  by  two  processes. 

First.— Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  heated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl 
in  a  closed  vessel ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  disengaged  and  cinnamic  acid  is 
formed  : 

Benzoic  Chloride  of  Hydrochloric        Cinnamic  acid, 

aldehyd.  acetyl.  acid. 

Second  Process.— Cbloracetene  is  made  to  act  on  benzoate  of 
potassium: 

C'^^k[o)   +   (^^^'^0    =    Cl}   +  (^'^^') 

Benzoate  of  potassium.  Chloracetene.  Potassic  Cinnamic  add. 

chloride. 

The  chloracetene  used  in  this  preparation  is  produced  by  the  reaction 
of  chloride  of  carbonyl  on  ordinary  aldehyd  : 

(C^H^O)    +    (C0"CP)    =  +    (C0«)   +  (c™) 

Aldehyd.  Chloride  of  Hydrochloric        Carbonic  Chloracetene. 

carbonyl.  acid.  anhydride. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  on  substituting  another  alkaline  salt  for 
benzoate  of  potassium,  other  acids  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  series 
might  be  obtained  by  the  same  process. 

Properties.— 1st.  Cinnamic  acid  fixes  directly  two  molecules  of 
bromine,  and  gives  an  acid  which,  under  the  influence  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  is  transformed  into  a  new  acid  of  the  benzoic  series  : 
(G'WO')     +     Br^      =  (C«ffBr^O=) 

cinnamic  acid.  Bromine.  Bibromoxylenic 

acid. 

(C^x-0^)      +      2(g})      =      2(f^.})     +  (CW) 

Blbronioxylfiiic  Hydrogen.  Hydrobromic  Xylcnic  acid, 

ucid.  acid. 
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2iid.  lliis  xj'lenic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  direct  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  cinnamic  acid. 

3rd.  Potash  in  the  state  of  fusion  transforms  cinnamic  acid  into  a 
mixture  of  acetic  and  benzoic  acids  : 

(G'WO')    +    2(KH0)    =    (C^H^KOO    +  (C^O^)  + 

Cinnamic  acid.  Potash.  Potassio  acetate.  Benzoate  of  Hydrogen. 

potassium. 

Cinnamic  acid  therefore  appears  to  act  the  same  part  in  the  aroma- 
tic series  as  acrylic  acid  acts  in  the  series  of  the  fatty  acids. 

In  the  methods  of  preparation  just  described,  the  acids  are  some- 
times obtained  in  the  state  of  salts,  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  obtain 
a  free  acid  when  we  have  one  of  its  salts.  If  the  acid  be  volatile,  its 
salt  only  requires  to  be  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  acid  be 
not  volatile,  it  is  transformed  into  a  salt  of  lead,  which  is  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  water ;  sulphide  of  lead  is  formed  which 
is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  acid  set  free  is  dissolved  and  obtained 
from  the  solution  by  evaporation.  The  preparation  of  the  salt  of  lead 
is  very  easy.  Its  salts  of  fixed  acids  are  in  reality  almost  all  insoluble, 
and  are  obtained  by  means  of  double  decomposition,  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  a  soluble  salt  and  acetate  of  lead. 

Monatomic  Aeids  actually  known. — These  acids  are  : — 

1st.  In  the  series  C'S^'O^ : 
Formic  acid,  C  0^  corresponding  to  methylic  alcohol,  C  H*  0. 
Acetic  acid,  C^  H*  OS  corresponding  to  ethylic  alcohol,  C^  H"  0. 
Propionic  acid,  C  0\  corresponding  to  propylic  alcohol,  C^  W  0. 
Butyi-ic  acid,  C*  H«  0^  corresponding  to  butylic  alcohol,  C*  H'^O. 
Valeric  acid,  C°  B}°0%  corresponding  to  amylic  alcohol,  C^  H^^O. 
Caproic  acid,  C  W^0\  corresponding  to  hexylic  alcohol,  C  II"0. 
(Enanthylic  acid,  C^  B}*0\  corresponding  to  heptylic  alcohol,  C^  H^'^O. 
Capiylic  acid,  C*  W^0\  corresponding  to  octylic  alcohol,  C^  H^^O. 
Pelargonic  acid,  C  H^O^  corresponding  to  nonylic  alcohol,  C^  IP°0*. 
Kutic  acid,  G^''W>0\  corresponding  to  decylic  alcohol,  C^^H^^O*. 

Laurie  acid,  C^^H^^OS  con-esponding  to dodecylic  alcohol,  C^^H^^O*. 
Cocinic  acid,  C^H^^O^  corresponding  to  tridecylic  alcohol,  C^H^^O*. 
Myristic  acid,      C^'H^^OS   corresponding   to  tetradecylic 

alcohol  C"I-P°0*. 

Benic  acid,  C'^IF^O^?,  corresponding  to  pentadecylic 

alcohol  C"'H="'0*. 

Palmitic  acid,      C'H^^O^  corresponding  to  cetylic  alcohol,  C^''ff-'0. 
Margaric  acid,     C^IP'O'^  ?,  corresponding  to  heptadecylio 

alcohol  C'^ff^O*. 

Stearic  acid,        C"II'^OS   corresponding   to  octodecylic 

alcohol  C"H'»0*. 

Arachidic  acid,    C^H^OS  corresponding  to  the  alcohol  C^''H"0"*. 
Ccrotic  acid,        C"H*'OS  con-esponding  to  eery  lie  alcohol,  C^^IF'O. 
Melissic  acid,      C^W°0^,  corresponding  to  myricio  alcohol,  C"H"^0. 
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Those  alcohols  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  not  yet  known,  though 
their  acids  have  been  obtained,  and  a  note  of  interrogation  is  placed 
after  benic  and  margaric  acids,  becanse  benic  acid  is  far  from  being 
known  with  certainty,  and,  according  to  Heinz,  the  body  hitherto 
called  margaric  acid  is  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

2nd.  In  the  series  C»ff"-'0^ : 

Acrylic  acid  C'H-'O',  corresponding  to  allylic  alcohol,  CH^O. 

Crotonic  acid  and  its  isomer,  methacrylic  acid,  G*W'0\  corresponding 
to  two  isomeric  alcohols,  C'ffO*. 

Angelic  acid  audits  isomei-,  methylcrotonic acid,  C*H^O^  correspond- 
ing to  two  isomeric  alcohols,  C^H'^O*. 

Pyroterebio  acid  and  its  isomer,  ethylcrotonic  acid,  Cff^O'-,  corre- 
sponding to  two  isomeric  alcohols,  CIP^O"*. 

Campholic   acid,   C'°H"0^   corresponding   to   mentholic  alcohol, 

Oleic  acid,  C"H='^0"-,  corresponding  to  oleic  alcohol,  C^'H'''0*. 
3rd.  In  the  series  C"Ii-"^0^ 

Sorbic  and  parasorbic  acids,  C''I^O^  corresponding  to  two  isomeric 
alcohols,  CIP'-O*. 

Camphic  acid,  mVO\  corresponding  to  campholic  alcohol  (borneol), 

4th.  hi  the  scries  C"l¥"-'0' : 

Hydrobenzoic  acid,  C'H'O',  corresponding  to  the  alcohol  C^H'^O'*. 
5th.  In  the  series  C'lP'-^O' : 

Benzoic  acid,  C^I-I*'0^  corresponding  to  benzilic  alcohol,  C'H^O. 

Toluic  and  alphatoluic  acids,  Gn¥0\  corresponding  to  tollylic 
alcohol,  C^H^^O,  and  to  a  second  unknown  alcohol  of  the  same  compo- 
sition. 

Xylenic  and  alphaxylenic  acids,  C'WO\  corresponding  to  two 
isomeric  alcohols,  C^H^^O*. 

Cuminic  acid,  C"H'*0',  corresponding  to  cumylic  alcohol,  C'^H^'O. 
Alphacymenic  acid,  C"H"OS  corresponding  to  cymelic  alcohol, 

6th.  In  the  series  C"H^"-"0' : 

Cinnamic  acid  and  its  isomer,  atropic  acid,  C^H'O',  coiTcsponding 
to  cinnamic  alcohol,  C°li^°0,  and  to  an  unknown  isomer  of  this  alcohol. 
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Study  of  the  best-known  Monatomic  Acids. 

Formic  Acid. — Peefaration.— Several  processes  harve  been  used  for 
the  preparation  of  formic  acid.  It  is  generally  produced  when  organic 
substances  are  oxidized.  This  acid  is  now  usually  prepared  by  de- 
composing oxalic  acid  by  means  of  glycerine,  which,  by  a  catalytic 
action,  causes  oxalic  acid  to  split  up  into  formic  acid  and  carbonic 
anhydride  without  itself  being  altered  : 

(CTPO^      =      CO^     +  (CH^O^). 

Oxalic  acid.  Carbonic  Formic  acid, 

anhydride. 

A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water  is  added  to  glycerine  and  distilled. 
When  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  has  passed  over,  more  of  the  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  is  again  poured  into  the  retort  containing  the 
glycerine,  and  the  operation  is  thus  continued  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  order  to  obtain  normal  formic  acid  (CH^O*)  entirely  free  from 
water,  the  distilled  acid  liquids  are  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  foimiateof  lead  is  well  dried.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  glass  tube,  which  is  heated  in  a  sand-bath  and  through  which  a 
current  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted.  Sulphide  of  lead 
and  pure  formic  acid  are  produced.  The  latter  distils  over  and  is 
collected  in  a  cold  receiver  : 

/(CHOy]  H I  ^      _      Pb  ]     ,     „  /CHO  )  ^\ 

.       Pb"fO;     +    nr    ~     sf  +  2(  HfOj 

Formiate  of  lead.  Sulphuretted  Sulphide  Foi-mic  acid. 

hydrogen.  of  lead. 

Berthelot  has  prepared  formic  acid  synthetically  by  heating  oxide  of 
carbon  with  potash.  By  the  union  of  these  bodies,  potassic  formiate  is 
formed,  which  by  distillation  vrtth  dilute  sulphuric  acid  furnishes 
dilute  formic  acid,  from  which  the  pure  acid  is  extracted  as  before  : 

(CO")  +  (^}o)  -  ro^o) 

Oxide  of  Potash.  Potassic  formiate. 

carbon. 

Kolbe  has  also  obtained  the  formiate  of  potassium  by  transmitting  a 
cnn-ent  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  vapour  of  water  over  potassium: 


0 


Water.  I'olassiom.  Carbonic  Potassic  Potassic 

anhydride.  bicarbonate.  formiate. 

Potassic  foimiate  is  also  obtained  by  heating  hydrocyanic  acid 
with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol : 

Hydrocyanic  Potash.  Water.  Potassic  formiate.  Ammonia, 

acid. 
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This  latter  reaction  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  which  gives  the 
homologues  of  formic  acid  by  means  of  the  hydrocyanic  ethei-s  and 
potash.  Water  may  in  reality  he  considered  as  the  first  term  in  the 
series  of  the  alcohols  (C"H^"+*0),  for  on  taking  away  CH^  from  methylic 
alcohol  CH*0,  there  remains  H'O,  which  enters  into  the  general  formula, 
if  in  this  latter  n  is  made  to  equal  0.  Hence  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
similar  to  a  cyanhydric  ether,  and  ought,  like  these  bodies,  under  the 
influence  of  alkalies,  to  give  the  acid  which  corresponds  to  the  first 
homologue  of  water,  methylic  alcohol. 

Properties.— 1st.  Bodies  having  great  affinity  for  water,  like  sulphuric 
acid,  decompose  formic  acid,  disengaging  oxide  of  carhon  : 

(oto^)  =  (h}^)  +  (^*^) 

Formic  acid.  Water.  Oxide  of 

carbon. 

2nd.  Chlorine  and  bromine  take  the  hydrogen  from  formic  acid,  but 
they  are  not  substituted  for  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the  higher  homologues 
of  this  acid.  The  molecule  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  mixture  of  hy- 
drochloric or  hydrobromic  acid  gases  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  disen- 
gaged : 

(CHW)   +   g}    =    2(^',[)   +  (00=) 

Formic  acid.  Clilorine.  Hydrocliloric  Carbonic 

acid.  anbydride. 

3rd.  Oxidizing  agents  give  rise  to  a  similar  reaction.  They  seize 
the  hydrogen  of  formic  acid  to  form  water,  and  carbonic  anhydride  is 
disengaged.  Formic  acid  has  such  a  tendency  to  undergo  this  decom- 
position that  it  acts  as  a  reducing  agent.  Thus,  when  heated  with 
nitrate  of  mercury  or  of  silver,  it  reduces  these  salts,  precipitating  the 
metal. 

4th.  Under  the  influence  of  powerful  bases,  formic  acid  is  transformed 
into  oxalic  acid,  disengaging  hydrogen  : 

2(CH^0^)    -f    BaO    =    (CWO^    +    h}    ^  h}^ 

Formic  acia.  Baryta.  Oxalic  acid.  Hydrogen.  Water. 

If  too  great  heat  were  applied  during  this  process,  the  oxalate  itself 
would  be  transformed  into  oarbonate,  with  disengagement  of  carbonic 
oxide. 

As  oxalic  acid  may  be  transformed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
into  glycolic  acid,  which  readily  furnishes  acetic  acid,  the  reaction  of 
•  powerful  bases  on  formic  acid  is  a  means  of  transition  from  the  formic 
to  the  acetic  series. 

Acetic  Acid  (^^'■^';^|  0^.— Preparation.— 1st.  Acetic  acid  diluted 

with  water  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  vinegar.  It  is  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  wine  : 


ACETIC  ACIdS^-^  0  {  C^^^ 
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+ 


Oxygen.  Acetic  acid. 


Water. 


Acetic  acid  is  also  produced  in  great  quantities  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  several  organic  substances,  especially  of  wood,  and  it  is  in  this 

^'"'^  ^"'^  """'^       manufactures  is 

To  transform  pure  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  platinum  black  must  be 
used,  but  when  the  alcohol  is  diluted  it  acetifies  much  more  readily 
lasteur  has  of  late  years  discovered  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion,  the  transformation  of  wine  into  vinegar  is  not  merely  owine 
to  the  action  of  air,  but  to  the  influence  of  a  particular  ferment  Ion- 
known  as  mother  of  vinegar.    At  Orleans,  where  vinegar  is  manufac''- 
tured  m  large  quantities,  the  wine  is  allowed  to  run  through  vats  full 
of  beech  chips.    These  chips  increase  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air 
and  in  this  way  aid  the  oxidation  of  the  alcoholic  liquid.    But  the' 
acetification  only  takes  place  when  they  are  covered  with  mother  of 
vinegar;  therefore,  when  a  new  apparatus  is  used,  the  chips  must  first 
be  steeped  in  vinegar  charged  with  ferment. 

When  the  vinegar  is  distilled,  the  acetic  acid  is  freed  from  the 
foreign  substances  it  held  in  solution,  but  is  obtained  very  diluted.  In 
order  to  procure  it  at  its  maximum  concentration,  the  diluted  acid  must 
be  saturated  by  a  base,  potassium  or  sodium,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  • 
then  the  acetate  is  fused  to  drive  ofi"  the  last  traces  of  moisture,  and 
finally  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  To  free  the  distilled  liquid'from 
the  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  it  may  have  carried  over,  it  is 
shaken  with  very  dry  acetate  of  barium  and  again  distilled. 

The  acetic  acid  thus  prepared  is  still  not  entirely  freed  from  water  ; 
in  order  to  effect  this,  it  must  be  congealed  by  means  of  a  freezino^ 
mixture,  and  then  allowed  to  resume  its  liquid  state,  the  portions  of 
acid  which  are  first  liquefied  being  rejected.  After  undergoing  this 
process  two  or  three  times,  it  is  entirely  pure. 

The  same  method  is  used  to  extract  acetic  acid  fi  om  the  products  of 
the  distillation  of  wood.  But  before  decomposing  the  acetate  of  sodium 
by  sulphuric  acid,  this  salt  should  be  gently  roasted,  so  as  to  destroy 
foreign  matters  without  altering  itself.  The  salt  must  then  be  crystal- 
ized. 

Vojlckel  has  modified  the  method  of  extracting  acetic  acid  from  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  wood.  He  saturates  these  products  by 
ime  without  rectifying  them.  Certain  resinous  substances  are  sepa- 
•ated,  while  others  remain  in  the  solution  along  with  the  acetate  of 
lalcium,  and  colour  it  a  deep  brown.  He  then  filters  the  liquid, 
educes  it  to  half  its  volume  by  evaporation  in  a  brass  dish,  and  adds 
nough  hydrochloric  acid  to  give  it  a  persistent  acid  reaction  :  2  or  3 
dlogrammes  of  acid  are  generally  sufficient  for  160  litres  of  vinegar. 
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The  resins  which  were  in  solution  are  thereby  separated,  and  removed. 
He  continues  to  boil  the  liquid,  in  order  to  drive  off  certam  volatile  sub- 
stances, such  as  creosote,  which  are  set  free  at  the  same  ^  ^sthese 
resins  and  then  dries  thoroughly  the  acetate  of  calcium  af  ei  which 
tisd  stilled  withhydrochloricacid(90  to  95  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
of  a  density  of  1-16,  for  100  p.  of  the  acetate).    To  remove  any 
hydrochloric  acid  which  may  have  passed  over  dunng  the  di^tiUabo" 
the  product  is  rectified  with  potassic  bichromate.    This  also  des  loys  a 
foreign  substance  which  communicates  a  peculiar  odour  to  the  aceticacid^ 
The  acetic  acid  thus  obtained  though  strong  enough  for  the  ordmaiy 
requirements  of  commerce  is  still  considerably  diluted   To  concentra  e 
it  it  must  be  transformed  into  a  salt  of  sodium,  and  then  submitted  to 

'^y^::^;^^^^  add  was  obtained  in-  pharmacy  by 
suSSg'lhe  ac'etai  of  copper  (or  lead)  to  diy  distillation.  But  a 
part  of  the  copper  passes  to  the  state  of  sub-acetate  and  crystallizes  in 
?he  neck  of  the  re'tort,  a  portion  of  this  is  earned  oyer  by  the  acid 
which  distils,  then  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  Converted  into  per-acetate, 
colouring  the  acid  blue.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  rectify  the  acetic 
acid  obtained  by  this  process  a  second  time.        ^     ^     .      n  a  ..a 

Besides  the  ordinary  method  of  preparation  already  described  and 
which  alone  is  used  in  manufactures,  there  exist  other  methods  of  pre- 
paring acetic  acid,  which  are  all  synthetical.  _ 

1st  Acetate  of  potassium,  and  consequently  acetic  acid,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  cyanide  of  methyl  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pota.h, 
!intil  all  disengagement  of  ammonia  ceases,  and  then  evaporating  the 
alcohol : 


(11°)  =  (cl 


+ 


Cynniiie  of 
melbyl. 


Potasli. 


Water. 


Potassic 
acetate. 


Amnidnia. 


2nd.  Potassic  acetate  may  also  be  prepared  by  causing  carbonic 
anhydride  to  act  on  potassium-methyl : 

(c{|)   +    (co,o)    =  (@ 


Potassium- 
tnetliyl. 


Cavbonic 
nnliydride. 


Potassic 
acetate. 


3rd  Melsens  has  obtained  acetic  acid  by  submitting  trichloracetic 
acid  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  disengaged  from  water  b> 
sodium  amalgam : 

(?£)  *  KSl)  =  '(SI)  *  (%J 

T,  icb,oIaceUc  Hydrogen.  Hydrc^Morlc  Acetic  acid, 

acid. 
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This  method  is  synthetical,  since  Kolbe  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
tnchloracetic  acid  by  causing  water  and  chlorine  to  act  simultaneously 
on  the  chloride  of  carbon  (C^CP).  This  latter  reaction  takes  place  in 
two  stages :  in  the  first,  this  chloride  absorbs  CP,  and  passes  to  the 
state  of  bicarbonic  hexachloride  (C^CP) ;  in  the  second,  this  latter  body 
IS  transformed  into  hydrochloric  and  trichloracetic  acids  : 


(C^CP)  + 


Protochloride 
of  carbon. 


Cll 
CI  I 

Chlorine. 


(C^CP) 


Bicarbonic 
hexachloride. 


(CW)     +  2(g|o) 


'(SI) 


-f 


Bicarbonic 
hexachloride. 


Water. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Trichloracetic 
acid. 


J  .  ^^n^^t  "^"''^^  "^'"^"^  (^'^1')  i«  produced  when  the  per- 
■''•^  I''  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  the  perchlo- 

nde  (OCl  )  IS  formed  by  the  reaction  of  dry  chlorine  on  the  sulphide 
01  carbon : 

H     +     *(81})      =      (CCI.)     +     2(0}  Is) 


Snlphide  of 
carbon. 


Chlorine 


Perchloride 
of  carbon. 


Chloride  of 
sulphm-. 


4th.  Harnitz-Hamitzky  has  obtained  the  chloride  of  acetyl,  and 
consequently  acetic  acid,  by  causing  marsh  gas  to  act  on  tho'oxv- 
chloride  of  carbon  : 


(CH^^      +  (CO"CPj 


Marsh  gas. 


Oxychloride 
of  carbon. 


+ 


H 

CI 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Chlorid'!  of 
acetyl. 


Water. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Acetic  acid. 


Propkrtjes.— Concentrated  acetic  acid  crystallizes  at  +17°  in  brilliant 
transparent  plates,  but  it  loses  this  property  if  a  small  quantity  of 
water  be  added:  above  17°  it  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid  of  a 
lei.sity  of  1-064,  having  a  strong  odour  of  vinegar  and  a  very  acid 
;aste.  It  is  sufficiently  corrosive  to  cause  a  blister  when  applied  to 
;he  skin. 

It  boils  at  120^;  its  vapour  density  taken  between  219°  and  239° 
las  been  found  by  Cahours  to  be  from  2-12  to  2-7,  but  it  is  greater  at 
:  lower  temperature;  it  diminishes  gradually  towards  219°,  where  it 
oecomes  constant. 
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Acetic  acid  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  water  and  alcohol ;  if  water  he  added  to  it,  its  density 
at  first  increases,  but  diminishes  if  the  dilution  be  continued  Its 
maximum  density  is  1-073.    It  corresponds  to  the  hydrate  (C  H  0  )+aq. 

and  boils  at  104°.  , 
The  vapour  of  acetic  acid  is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  beautitul 

^^This^'^cid  dissolves  camphor,  the  resins,  fibrin,  coagulated  albumen, 
and  several  other  substances.  Phosphorus  is  slightly  soluble  m  it. 
Nitric  acid  does  not  attack  it.  Periodic  acid  converts  it  into  foimic 
acid  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  itself  passes  to  the  state  of  iodic  acid, 
or  even  of  free  iodine.    This  is  merely  an  instance  of  oxidation. 

*    .v„?!?  Oxvsen  Formic  acid.  Carbonic  Water. 

Acetic  acid.  >Jxj  gen.  anhydride. 

When  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acids  is  heated, 
it  turns  black,  and  sulphurous  and  carbonic  anhydrides  are  disengaged. 
When,  instead  of  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  disulphuric 
(Nordhausen)  acid  is  employed,  the  mixture  becomes  heated  sponta- 
neously, and  if  the  temperature  be  further  raised,  carbonic  anhydride, 
almost  free  from  sulphurous  anhydride,  is  disengaged  When  sulphuric 
anhydride  is  thrown  into  crystallizable  acetic  acid,  and  the  mixture 
is  heated  for  some  time  to  75°,  sulphacetic  acid  is  obtained: 

(C^H^Ojo)     +     (SO-'O)     -     ([OT(SO^)0]"  { 

■   AceUcJid.  Sulphuric  Sulphacetic  acid. 

anhydride. 

This  acid  is  isolated  by  diluting  the  liquid  with  water  saturating 
with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  filtering.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride passes  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  then  precipitated  m  the 
state  of  sulphate  of  lead,  while  the  sulphacetate  of  lead  remains  m 
olution.  iLay  either  becrystallized  or  be  usedforthe  prepara  ion 
of  sulphacetic  acid  by  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  : 

([OTW)0]"|CfPb")   +    (i}s)    =  (P^s) 

Sulpbacetat^oflead.  ^tfSe^^ 

4-  ([OT(sow'{ot) 

Sulphacetic  acid. 

The  persulphide  of  phosphorus  transforms  acetic  acid  into  thiacctic 


acid ; 
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anhydride. 

Chlorine  can  be  substituted  for  one,  two,  or- three  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  of  acetic  acid.  For  this  substitution  to  take  place  readily 
the  operation  must  be  conducted  in  the  sunlight.  Bromine  also  acts 
m  the  same  manner,  but  only  when  heated  with  the  acid  to  a  high 
temperature  m  hermetically-sealed  tubes. 
_  Acetic  acid  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  but  the  acetate  of  potas- 
sium IS  decomposed  by  galvanism,  and  methyl  is  formed  : 

+  g}o   =  +  g}  +  (CO-) 

I'otassic  acetate.  Water  m.».i,„i  tt  , 

(later.  Methyl.  Hydrogen.  Carbonic 

anhydride. 

Potassic  carbonate. 

;\yhen  the  acetate  of  potassium  is  distilled  with  arsenious  anhy- 
dride, a  foetid  and  veiy  inflammable  oil  passes  over.  This  oil  which 
IS  knoyvn  as  Cadet's  fuming  liquid,  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  arsenide 
of  methyl  (gH^  I  As  J. 

The  pentachloride,  terchloride,  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus 
convert  acetic  acid  into  chloride  of  acetyl,  volatile  at  56°  : 

of^r^s.  ■  ^'!JSt°'        ''''1"^^'=  Pbosphorifa^d!^ 

Chloride  of  acetyl,  distilled  with  acetate  of  potassium,  is  transformed 
into  anhydrous  acetic  acid  volatile  at  137°- 5  : 

[      Gil)    +    (      K|^j    =    Cl|   +    (c™  O) 

Chloride  of  acetyL  Potassic  acetate.  Chloride  Acetic  anhydride. 

ot  potassium. 

When  acetic  acid  is  heated  with  the  different  alcohols  in  hemetically- 
sealed  tubes  it  etherifies  them;  acetate  of  ethyl  may  be  obtained  in  this 
manner : 

Acetic  acid.  Alcohol.  Acetjite  of  ethyl.  Water. 

The  acetate  of  ethyl  has  an  ethereal  odour;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Bromine  splits  it  up,  forming  bromacetic  acid  and  bromide  of 
othyl  (Crafts^ : 


/C^H«01q\  ,  Br 
V  G'W\^)    +  Br 
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Br 


Acetate  of  ethyl. 


Bromine. 


Bromacetic  acid. 


+ 


C'H^ 
Br 

Bromide  of 
ethyl. 


}) 


Acted  upon  by  sodium,  this  ether  exchanges  one  or  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  for  the  metal.  The  products  thus  obtained  enter  into  double 
decomposition  with  the  iodides  of  ethyl  and  methyl,  and  give  homo- 
logues  of  acetate  of  ethyl  (Frankland)  : 


OC'-H^ 

Acelate  of  ethyl. 

c  in 


+ 


C  10 

OC^I-P 


4-  2 


Na| 
Na( 

SoiUum. 


+ 


iOCTO 

Disodacetic  ether. 


Hydrogen. 


+ 


'CH*  \ 

c 

CH* 

H 

0 

Uisodacetio  ether. 


iodide  of  methyl. 


Iodide  of  sodium. 


Butyrate  (di- 
inethi\cetate)  of  ethyl. 


Acetic  is  a  powerful  acid,  forming  well-defined  salts,  resulting 
with  monatomic  metals  from  the  substitution  of  an  atom  of  metal,  for 
an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Several  of  these  salts  combine  with  a  molecule 
of  free  acetic  acid  and  form  what  are  called  binacetates  : 


In  these  compounds,  acetic  acid  must  be  considered  as  acting  the 
same  part  as  the  water  of  crystallization  in  salts. 

The  soluble  acetates  assume  a  deep-red  colour  when  a  little  ierric 
chloride  is  added  to  their  solution.  This  coloration  is  owing  to  the 
formation  of  ferric  acetate,  and  disappears  under  the  influence  of  agents 
which  reduce  the  ferric  to  the  state  of  ferrous  acetate. 

When  heated  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  the  acetates  furnish  marsh  gas. 

Distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they  give  acetic  acid,  which  may 
be  recognized  by  its  forming,  when  litharge  is  digested  m  it,  a  snb-sait 
of  lead,  which  colours  litmus  paper  blue. 

Butyric  Acid  (^'^'g}  o).-PRKPAHATiox.-lst.  Butyric  acid  is 
found  ready  formed  in  the  stalks  and  fruit  of  certain  vegetables,  such 
as  the  carob  tree  and  tamarind,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by 
distilling  them  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  cannot  however  be 
obtained  in  large  quantities  by  this  process.  _ 

2nd.  There  exists  in  butter  a  neutral  fotty  body,  glyceric  tributyrate, 
which  is  resolved  into  an  alkaline  butyrate  and  glycerine  wlien 
saponified  with  potash  or  soda : 


BUTYKIC  ACID. 
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Glyceric  tributyrate.  Potassic  hydrate.  Potassic  butyrate.  Glycerine. 

It  is  from  this  compound  that  Chevreul  first  extracted  it.  But  the 
but  vrin  is  here  mixed  with  a  number  of  other  neutral  fatty  bodies  which 
are  separated  with  difficulty,  and  many  of  which  furnish  volatile  acids, 
homologues  of  butyric  acid  (caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids),  by 
distillation.  Butyric  acid  prepared  from  butter  is  therefore  very  difficult 
to  purify,  and  as  moreover  butter  only  yields  the  acid  in  small  quantity, 
this  process  is  not  now  employed. 

3rd.  Butyric  acid  is  produced  in  a  particular  fermentation  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sugars,  starch,  and  other  analogous  substances.  When 
these  are  left  with  casein  or  its  congeners  at  a  temperature  of  about 
30°  a  mycoderm  is  first  developed  which  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  trans- 
forms them  into  lactic  acid ;  then  an  infusorial  animalcula,  also  acting 
as  a  ferment,  is  in  its  turn  developed,  and  under  its  influence  the 
lactic  acid  is  converted  into  butyric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
hydrogen. 

The  following  equation  shows  the  transformation  : 

2(Gm'0^)    =     (C'ffOO    +    2(C0^)    +  2W 

Lactic  acid.  Butyric  acid.  Cai-bonic  Hydrogen. 

anhydride. 

However,  as  a  vital  action,  not  a  simple  chemical  reaction,  is  here  in 
question,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  phenomena  are  more  complicated, 
and  that  this  equation  is  only  apparently  correct. 

The  following  is  the  method  employed  to  piepare  butyric  acid  by 
means  of  fermentation. 

Three  kilogrammes  of  cane  sugar  and  fifteen  grammes  of  tartaric 
acid  are  dissolved  in  fifteen  kilogrammes  of  boiling  water  and  left  for 
several  days ;  then  sixty  grammes  of  old  decayed  cheese,  in  four  kilo- 
grammes  of  curdled  skim  milk,  along  with  half  a  kilogramme  of  washed 
chalk,  are  added  to  the  mixture,  which  is  left  at  a  temperature  of  30°  or 
35"  and  stirred  several  times  a  day  ;  at  the  end  of  about  ten  days  it  has 
become  a  thick  milky  substance — lactate  of  calcium.  After  some  days  the 
mass  again  becomes  more  fluid  and  gas  bubbles  begin  to  be  developed. 
When  all  gaseous  disengagement  has  ceased,  which  will  be  after  five 
or  six  weeks,  the  fennentation  is  completed.  Then  a  solution  of  four 
kiloo-rammes  of  ciystallized  carbonate  of  sodium  is  added  to  the  mixture, 
which  is  filtered  through  a  linen  cloth  to  separate  the  carbonate  of 
calcium,  which  is  well  Avashed. 

The  filtered  liquid  is  boiled  down  to  five  kilogrammes,  then  2''"'> 
750»'  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  it ;  1ho  greater  part  of  the  butyric 
acid  is  then  separated  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  and  is  decanted  oiY.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  then  distilled. 
The  product  of  the  di.itillation,  saturated  by  sodic  carbonate,  suitably 
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evaporated,  and  acted  upon  Toy  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  fresh  quantity 
of  butyric  acid  which  is  added  to  the  first. 

The  butyric  acid  thus  obtained  is  distilled,  after  sixty  gi-ammes  of 
sulphuric  acid  have  been  added  for  each  kilogramme.  This  acid 
transforms  the  neutral  sodic  sulphale  with  which  the  butyric  acid  is 
mixed  into  acid  sulphate,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  distillation. 
The  first  portions  which  come  over,  and  which  are  hydrated,  are  set 
aside.  The  receiver  is  changed  when  the  temperature  has  attained 
164°.    That  which  then  passes  over  is  pure  butyric  acid. 

Schubert  proposes  to  replace  the  cheese  by  meat,  and  the  sugar  by 
starch  in  this  operation  (1  part  of  meat  to  4  of  starch) ;  the  fermenta- 
tion would  then,  according  to  him,  be  completed  in  five  or  six  days. 
According  to  Wickles,  this  process  is  very  economical  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  successful  on  a  small  scale. 

4th.  Butyric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  butylic 
alcohol,  which  is  extracted  by  fiactional  distillation  from  the  same 
residues  used  for  the  extraction  of  amylic  alcohol.  But  as  these 
residues  only  contain  very  little  butylic  alcohol,  and  as  much  time  is 
required  to  separate  this  alcohol  in  a  pure  state,  this  method  of 
procuring  butyric  acid  is  never  employed. 

6th.  When  iodide  of  methyl  or  of  ethyl  is  made  to  act  on  the  sodic 
derivatives  of  acetate  of  ethyl,  bodies  are  obtained  which  have  the 
same  composition  as  the  butyrate  of  ethjd,  and  which  consequently  by 
saponification  would  give  acids  of  the  same  composition  as  butyric 
acid  (Erankland  and  Duppa). 
'  Na^ 


C 
C 


H 


10 

lOC'ff/ 

Dlsodacetic  ether. 


+    2(CffI)  = 


Iodide  of  methyl. 


(CH^^ 
H  

0 

oc'H°y 

Dimethacetate  of  ethyl. 


+    2  (Nal) 


Iodide  of  sodium. 


Na  V 

lOCTO 

Monosodacetic  ether. 


+    (C^ffl)  = 


Iodide  of  ethyl. 


-f  Nal 


Ethacetate  of  ethyl. 


Iodide 
of  sodium. 


Would  the  dimethacetate  and  the  ethacetate  of  ethyl  give  two  acids 
identical  with  the  butyric  acid  of  fermentation,  or  are  these  three  acids 
isomers  ?  This  is  not  yet  known.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  ethacetic 
acid  is  identical  with  the  butyric  acid  of  fermentation,  and  isomeric 
with  dimethacetic  acid. 

Properties. — Pure  butyric  acid  is  a  colourless  and  very  unstable 
liquid ;  its  odour  is  something  between  that  of  rancid  butter  and  acetic 
acid,  and  it  has  an  acrid  burning  taste. 

The  density  of  butyric  acid  at  its  maximum  of  concentration  is 
0-9886  at  0°,  to  0-9739  at  15°,  and  0-9675  at  25°;  the  density  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  this  acid  and  one  part  of  water  is  1-00287. 
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Butyric  acid  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  or  wood- 
spirit.  It  boils  at  164° ;  its  vapour  density  bas  been  found  to  be  3  •  7  at 
the  temperature  of  261°.  As  in  the  case  of  acetic  acid,  this  number 
only  becomes  constant  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  its  boiling 
point.  Butyric  acid  remains  fluid  at  -  20°,  but  it  crystallizes  in  large 
plates  in  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether.  It  corrodes 
the  skin.    Its  vapour  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 

Butyric  acid  is  not  altered  by  sidpburic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature, and  is  only  partially  decomposed  when  their  mixture  is  heated. 
Cold  nitric  acid  does  not  attack  it,  but  when  boiled  with  it  for  some 
time  tiansforms  it  into  snccinic  acid  : 

2{G*W0^)    +    30'    =    2(W0)    4-  2(C^H''0*) 

Butyric  acid.  Oxygen.  Water.  Succinic  acid. 

In  sunlight  dry  chlorine  converts  butyric  acid  first  into  bichloro- 
butyric  acid  and  then  into  quadrichloro-butyric  acid. 

Bromine  does  not  act  on  it  in  the  cold,  but  if  a  mixture  of  these  two 
substances  be  placed  in  a  hermetically-sealed  tube  and  heated  to 
between  150°  and  200°,  hydrobromic  acid  and,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  bromine,  monobromo-  or  bibromo-butyric  acid  are  formed. 
The  latter  is  crystallizable.  In  performing  this  experiment  it  often 
happens  that  carbon  is  deposited,  a  portion  of  the  acid  being  entirely 
decomposed  and  yielding  its  oxygen  to  another  part,  which  is  converted 
into  succinic  acid. 

The  perchloride  of  phosphorus  transforms  butyric  acid  into  chloride 
of  butyryl : 

:(C^H^0}0)    -f    (PCP)   =    (PCPO)   +   (hCi)  + 

Butyric  acid.  Perchloride  Oxycliloride  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

of  phosphorus.         of  phosphorus.  acid.  butyryl. 

This  chloride  boils  at  95°.    It  is  decomposed  by  water,  butyric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  being  formed ;  when  distilled  with  dry  sodic 
"  butyrate,  it  furnishes  chloride  of  sodium  and  butyric  anhydride,  which 
lis  volatile  at  190°. 

Butyric  acid  is  monobasic  and  monatomic,  and  exchanges  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  for  an  atom  of  a  metal,  or  for  a  radicle  of  a  monatomic 
alcohol,  thus  forming  neulral  salts  or  ethers  : 

Neutral  butyrate.  Neutral  butyric  ether. 

"When  dry,  butyrates  have  no  odour,  but  when  moist  they  smell  like 
butter.    They  are  generally  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizable  ;  when 
ithrown  upon  water  they  often  present  rapid  gyratory  motions. 

When  butyrate  of  calcium  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  butyrono 
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(C^H  "0)  =  (^^qsjjtI")  passes  over ;  in  this  case  lower  acetones  of  the 
same  series  are  also  produced. 

Valeric  Acid  |  0^.— Peeparation, — This  acid  was  first  ex- 

tracted from  the  oil  of  the  porpoise,  which  contains  its  elements  ;  later 
it  was  procured  from  valerian  root,  hut  now  it  is  always  prepared  hy 
oxidizing  amylic  alcohol,  whence  it  is  derived  by  the  substitution  of 
0  for  : 

Amylic  alcohol.  Oxygen.  Water.  Val<  lic  acid. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner  : 
Amylic  alcohol  is  dissolved  in  concenti-ated  sulphuric  acid;  this 
solution  is  gradually  poured  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium,  and  distilled  when  the  reaction  has  ceased.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  valeric  acid,  covered  by  an  oily  layer  of  valeric  aldehyd, 
passes  over.  The  aldehyd  is  decanted,  and  the  acid  liquid  is  saturated 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  alkaline 
valerate  is  then  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product 
is  submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  by  means  of  which  it  is  freed 
from  the  water  it  contains. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  amylic  alcohol  and  ten  parts  of  potash- 
lime  may  be  heated  first  to  175°,  then  to  200°  for  10  or  12  hours,  until  all 
gaseous  disengagement  ceases.  The  mixture  must  be  protected  from  the 
air  while  cooling  or  it  will  take  fire.  It  is  then  distilled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  product  is  saturated  with  sodic  carbonate  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  by  which  it  is  freed  from  any  oily  matters  it 
may  contain.  After  this  it  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
separated  from  the  water  by  additional  rectifications. 

Properties.— Valeric  acid  is  an  unstable,  colourless,  limpid  liquid, 
of  an  acrid,  pungent  taste,  and  a  powerful  odour  resembling  that  of 
valerian  root;  it  boils  without  decomposition  at  175°,  and  remains 
fluid  at  -15°.  Its  density  is  0-937  at  16°-5  ;  its  vapour  density  is  3-67. 
It  produces  a  white  mark  on  the  tongue. 

The  vapour  of  valeric  acid  Uirns  with  a  sooty  flame.    When  a 
valerate  dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  by  means  of  a  imneral  acid, 
valeric  acid  is  separated  in  the  form  of  an  oily  hydrate  C  H  0"  +  aq 
which  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  normal  acid  losmg  its 
water  by  heat,  and  the  density  of  which  (0-950)  is  greater  than  that  ot 

the  dry  acid.  .  ^- 

Valeric  acid  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  m  all  proportions;  acetio 
acid  of  the  density  1-07  also  dissolves  it  largely,  but  water  at  12  onJy 
dissolves  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  weight ;  therefore  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  valeric  acid  becomes  cloudy  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  oi 
water,  but  becomes  clear  again  when  a  considerable  quantity  is  addei . 
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Camphor  and  some  of  the  resins  are  dissolved  by  valeric  acid  ;  sul- 
phur is  entirely  insoluble  in  it. 

Valeric  acid  is  charred  by  hot  siilphuric  acid,  disengaging  sulphur- 
ous anhydride.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitro-valeric 
acid : 

(C^H'OO^)     -J-     (NHO'')      =      (ffO)     +  (C«H«(NO0O^) 

Valeric  acid.  Nitric  acid.  Water.  Nitro-valeric  acid. 

The  vapour  of  valeric  acid,  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  tube  full 
of  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  is  resolved  into  several  gases,  among 
which  may  be  distinguished  carbonic  anhydride,  oxide  of  carbon, 
ethylene,  propylene,  butylene,  and  perhaps  other  hydrocarbides  of  the 
series  C"H^".  Propylene  (C^H*^)  appears  to  be  the  most  abundant  of 
these  hydrocarbides. 

When  distilled  with  an  excess  of  baryta,  valeric  acid  also  gives 
gaseous  products,  among  which  are  found  hydrocarbides  of  the  ethylene 
series  (C"IF"),  free  h3'drogen,  and  perhaps  marsh  gas. 

Chlorine  transforms  valeric  acid  into  products  of  substitution. 
Bromine  does  not  attack  it  in  the  cold,  but  at  100°  it  transforms  it 
into  bromo-valeric  acid. 

Valeric  acid  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  but  when  potassic 
valerate  in  aqiieous  solution,  is  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tric current,  hydrogen,  carbonic  gas,  and  butylene  (C*JP)  are  dis- 
engaged, and  there  is  produced  at  the  same  time  liquid  dibutyl  (C^H'^) 
which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  mixed  liquids. 

Valeric  acid  forms  defined  salts  arising  from  the  substitution  of  a 
metal  for  the  typical  hydrogen  the  acid  contains.  These  salts  correspond 

to  the  general  fonnula 

Under  the  influence  of  oxychloride  of  jahosphorus,  the  valerate  of 
pota.ssium  when  quite  dry  is  transformed  into  valeric  anhydride,  volatile 
at  215°. 

Oxychloride  of  Valerate  of  PhosphiUo  of  Chloride  of 

phosphorus.  potassium.  potassium.  potassium. 

,  „/c™i^\ 

•   +    ''l^C'^H^O  f  ^) 

Valeric  anhydride. 

The  valerates  when  dry  are  without  odour,  but  when  moist  they 
have  a  strong  smell  of  valeric  acid.  They  possess  the  property  of 
gyrating  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  many  of  them,  especially  the 
alkaline  valerates,  have  a  sweet  taste. 

Benzoic  Acid  I       jj  ^  0  j. — Benzoic  acid  has  long  been  known,  and 

is  obtained  in  a  number  of  reactions. 
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PREPARATioisr. — 1st.  Benzoic  acid  is  extracted  from  the  resin  of  ben- 
zoin, in  which  it  exists  ready  formed.  To  effect  this,  500  grammes  of 
the  coarsely-powdered  resin  are  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  of  from  10  to 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  1  to  2  inches  in  depth.  The  vessel  is 
tightly  covered  with  a  sheet  of  bibulous  paper,  above  which  is  fitted  a 
cylinder  of  cardboard  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hat,  open  at  the  lower 
part  but  closed  at  the  top.  The  vessel  is  then  heated  in  a  sand-bath 
at  a  moderate  temperature  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  benzoic  acid  in 
vapour  passes  through  the  diaphragm  of  bibulous  paper,  and  is  ci-ystal- 
lized  in  the  cardboard  cylinder,  while  the  diaphragm  retains  the  oily 
and  empyreumatic  products. 

This  process  is  far  from  giving  all  the  benzoic  acid  contained  in 
the  benzoin.  A  better  method  consists  in  boiling  the  powdered  resin 
for  several  hours  with  milk  of  lime,  filtering  and  concentrating  the 
liquid,  and  then  precipitating  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  benzoic  acid 
which  is  deposited  should  be  purified  by  sublimation  or  by  crystalliza- 
tion from  boiling  water. 

2nd.  Benzoic  acid  having  of  late  years  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
it  is  now  manufactured  from  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  which  contains 
hippuric  acid.  To  effect  this,  the  urine  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  benzoic  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals, 
and  has  only  to  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water  and  a  second 
cr3-stallization.  The  urines  from  which  the  benzoic  acid  is  deposited 
hold  glycocol  (glycolamidic  acid)  (C^N^HO^j  in  solution. 

/ 


H 

Hippuric  acid  (benzo-glycocol) 


N  + 


H 
H 


0  = 


"C'H^O" 
H 


H 
H 


Water. 


Glycocol. 


+ 


(0'H-o|o) 

Benzoic  acid. 


3rd.  MM.  Lauth  and  Grimaux  have  found  that  considerable  quan- 
tities of  benzoic  acid  are  obtained  when  monochlorinated  toluene 
(chloride  of  benzyl)  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

The  two  first  methods  of  preparation  are  the  only  ones  used  in 
manufactures,  but  that  of  MM.  Lauth  and  Grimaux  deserves  to  replace 
them. 

Besides  these  processes,  benzoic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
following  methods. 

4th.  Benzoic  aldehyd  (essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds),  extracted  from 
bitter  almonds  by  distilling  them  with  water,  oxidizes  in  the  air  and 
is  thereby  converted  into  benzoic  acid  : 

2(^0)      +     o}      =  2(CTTO) 

Benzoic  ttldchyd.  Oxygen,  Henzoic  acid. 
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5th.  Trichlorinated  toluene  is  transformed  into  benzoate  and  clilo- 
ride  of  potassium  when  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic 
hj^drate  in  alcohol  (Naquet)  : 


Trichlorinated 
toluene. 


Potassic  hydrate. 


+ 


Benzoate  of 
potassium. 


Chloride  of 
potassium. 


Water. 


6th.  Benzoic  acid  is  foi-med  when  water  acts  on  the  chloride  of 
benzoyl,  and  this  latter  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  benzine  in  vapour 
on  the  oxychloride  of  carbon  (Hamitz-Harnitzky)  : 


Benzine. 


+ 


(^co"|2!^ 


ci; 


Oxychloride  of 
carbon. 


^C=H«(CO)|j 

Chloride  of  benzoyl. 


+ 


H 
Cl 


1 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Benzoic  acid. 


ClJ 

Chloride  of  benzoyl. 


Water. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


7th.  Benzoic  acid  is  produced  in  a  number  of  reactions,  as  in  the 
oxidation  of  cumene,  ethyl-benzine,  cinnamic  aldehyd,  cinnamic  acid, 
cinnamene,  casein,  gelatine,  etc.,  etc.* 

*  Hofmann  has  just  discovered  a  very  elegant  synthetical  process,  by  means  of 
which  he  has  prepared  benzoic  acid  and  all  its  true  homologues,  as  well  as  a  new 
acid  (C'H^O^)  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  naphthalia  that  benzoic  acid  does  to 

benzine,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  derived  from  naphthalin  by  the  substitution  of  |oh) 

for  H.  To  effect  this,  Hofmann  prepares  the  compound  ammonias  which  are  derived 
from  the  fundamental  hydrocarbides,  benzine,  toluene,  naplithalin,  etc.  (he  uses  the  bases 
analogous  to  aniline,  and  not  to  benzylamine  and  its  homologues),  and  then  distils  these 
bases  with  oxalic  acid.  One  molecule  of  oxide  of  carbon  is  detached  from  this  acid 
and  unites  with  the  typical  hydrogen  of  the  base,  to  form  formyl  (COH),  and  phe- 
nylic,  cresylic,  or  naphthylic,  etc.,  formamide  is  produced.  The  compoimd  formamide 
thus  obtained  is  deprived  of  H^O  by  distillation,  and  gives  the  cyanide  of  its  plienic 
radicle.  By  boiling  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  these  cyanides  furnish  the 
salts  of  the  acid  sought  for.   The  following  are  the  reactions  just  described  : 


Ist. 


2nd. 


h[n)  +  (0-0  }o.)  =  (coh[n)  . 


Naphlliylamine. 


Oxalic  acid. 


Naphthyl- 
formamide. 


+  GO"- 

Carbonic 
anhydride. 


+  H^O 
Water. 


/COIF  I 

(co„[n 

Naphthyl- 
formamide. 


=  H^O 
AVatcr. 


+  (C'lFCN) 

Cyanide  of 
naplithyl. 
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Propertiks. — Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  plates  or  in  transparent 
flexiWe  needles  ;  it  has  an  agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of  benzoin, 
and  an  acrid  acid  taste.  It  melts  at  120°,  sublimes  at  145°,  and  boils 
without  decomposition  at  239°;  its  vapours  are  acrid  and  excite 
coughing.  It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but 
requires  two  hundred  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  for  solution: 
alcohol  and  ether  readily  dissolve  it. 

Concentrated  sulj)huric  dissolves  benzoic  acid,  but  water  precipi- 
tates the  latter  from  this  solution.  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and 
especially  sulphuric  anhydride,  convert  benzoic  into  sulphobenzolc 
acid.  As  this  latter  forms  a  salt  of  barium  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
it  may  be  readily  separated  from  any  excess  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  To 
effect  this,  it  has  only  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  preci- 
pitated by  baryta,  and  a  current  of  carbonic  gas  transmitted  through 
it  to  eliminate  the  excess  of  hydrate,  and  then  filtered  and  left  to 
evaporate,  when  the  sulphobenzoate  of  barium  crystallizes : 

(-0'H'«|o)    +    (so-o)  ■ 

Ben7X)io  acid.  Sulplinric  anliydride. 

^     j^C'HWOH)jo)     =  ((C'ffSOTjgg) 

Sulphobenzolc  acid. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  transforms  benzoic  into  nitrohenzoic  acid, 
and  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  converts  it  into  binitro- 
benzoic acid : 

(0'H'0|o)   +   (W}0)    -    (C'H'(KO=)Ojo)   ^  H,o 

Benzoic  acid.  Nitric  acid.  Nitrohenzoic  acid.  Water. 

Benzoic  acid.  Nitric  acid.  Binitrobenzoic  acid. 

Water. 

Nitrohenzoic  acid  gives  oxybenzamic,  improperly  called  benzamic 
acid,  when  submitted  to  the  influence  of  reducing  agents  : 


3rd.   (COH^ON)  + 

Cyanide  of 
naphthyl. 


+    (h}o)    =  (Hi) 

Potasli.  Water.  Ammonia. 

Salt  of  new  acid. 
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/C'H*0"1  ^Yi 

(C'HXN0,0J0)     +     3(H})      .      (  Hf0)L 

HI 

Beuzamic  acid.  Hydrogen.  Oxybcnzaiiiic  acid. 


Water. 


In  sunlight,  clilorine  appears  to  give  substitution  products  -with 
benzoic  acid.  The  monochlorinated  derivative  is  moreover  easily- 
obtained  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  perchloride  of  antimonj^. 

Bromine  does  not  act  on  benzoic  acid  in  the  cold,  but  it  converts 
benzoate  of  silver  into  bromobenzoic  acid.  This  latter  gives  oxyben- 
zamic  acid  by  the  action  of  ammonia  (Alexeief) : 

(C^H'AgO^)     +     Br"      =    (AgBr)     +  (C^H^BrO^) 

Benzoate  of  silver.  Bromina.  Bromide  of  Bromobenzoic  acid. 

sUver. 

(C^H^BrO^     -f-     2(Nff)      =      (C'H'NO^)     +  (NH*Br) 

Bromobenzoic  acid.  Ammonia.  O.xybenzamic  acid.  Bromide  of 

ammonium. 

Submitted  to  the  influence  of  nascent  hydrogen,  benzoic  acid  is 
reduced,  part  into  benzoic  aldehyd  (Kolbe)  or  beuzylic  alcohol 
(Friedel),  and  part  fixes  H?,  giving  a  new  acid,  the  hydrobenzoio : 


Benzoic  acid.  Hydrogen.  Water.  Benzoic  aldebyd 

Benzoic  acid.  Hydrogen.  Water.  Benzylic  alcoliol 

(O'H'Ofo)     +     HJ      ^  (C'H'Of,) 

Benzoic  acid.  Hydrogen.  Hydrobenzoio  acid. 

Distilled  with  an  excess  of  lime  or  baryta,  benzoic  acid  is  split  up  into 
carbonic  anhydride  and  benzine  (CH")  ;  the  same  division  takes  place 
when  vapours  of  the  aoid  are  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or 
when  one  part  of  the  acid  is  distilled  with  five  or  six  parts  of  finely- 
powdered  pumice-stone  : 

(CTFOO      =      (CO')     +  (C^H") 

Benzoic  acid.  Carbonic  Benzine, 

anhydride. 

When  benzoic  acid  is  treated  with  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride 
of  benzoyl  is  produced  : 

n}o)  +  (pcf)  =  (rcpo)  +       +  (C'h;oj) 

Benzoic  acid.  Perchloride  Oxychlorlde         nydrochloric  Chloride  of 

of  phoBphoriis.  of  phosphorus.  acid.  benzoyl. 
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This  chloride  "boils  at  196°.  When  distilled  with  dry  benzoate  of 
sodium,  it  gives  benzoic  anhydride,  which  is  a  crystallizable  body, 
fusible  at  42°,  and  volatile  without  decomposition  at  310° ; 

Chloride  of  Benzoate  of  potassium.  Chloride  Benzoic  anhydride, 

benzoyl.  of  potassium. 

Benzoic  acid,  on  reacting  with  bases,  exchanges  its  typical  hydrogen 
for  a  metal,  forming  salts  which  correspond  to  the  general  formula 

Most  of  the  benzoates  are  soluble  in  water.  Benzoic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated from  their  solutions  by  the  soluble  mineral  and  organic  acids. 
Benzoate  of  calcium  submitted  to  dry  distillation  yields  benzophenone 
(C"H"'0),  benzine  (C^H"),  diphenyl  (C^W),  and  a  hydrocarbide  isomeric 
with  naphthalin  (C>"H«). 

Benzoic  acid  readily  etherifies  the  alcohols  under  the  action  of  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 


Appendix  to  Benzoic  Acid. 

Hippuric  Acid. — Hippuric  acid  is  found  combined  with  soda  or 
ammonia  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora;  it  is  also  found  in  human  urine, 
but  in  much  smaller  proportion.    The  quantity  is  said  to  be  increased 
"income  diseases,  such  as  diabetes  and  Saint  Vitus' dance ;  it  is  also 
j.i^^ased  by  the  ingestion  of  certain  substances  such  as  benzoic  acid, 
trenzo^c  ether,  benzoic  aldehyd  and  cinnamic  acid.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
in'^tliis  0ase  that  the  hippuric  acid  is  owing  to  the  benzoic  acid  taken 
^  in*o  the  system,  for  if  one  of  its  homologuea  be  eaten  instead  of  it, 
kojiiib  |cid  'for  instance,  the  urine  contains  a  homologue  of  hippuric 

,%Cid.  J 

"'  i  Wlien  horses  have  been  worked  hard,  their  urine  coniains  benzoic 
instead  of  hippuric  acid. 

Preparation. — 1st.  Hippuric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  ihe  reaction 
of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  argentic  or  zinc  glycocol  (Dessaignes)  : 

(C^H^AgNOO    +    (C^ffOCl)    =    (AgCl)    +  (C^H'NO^) 

Argentine  glycocol.  Chloride  of  benzoyl.  Chloride  of  Hippuric  acid. 

°  silver. 

2nd.  But  it  is  generally  procured  from  the  urine  of  the  cow. 
According  to  Gregory,  the  best  method  of  effecting  this  consists  in 
adding  milk  of  lime  to  the  fresh  urine,  boiling  for  a  few  minutes, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  to  one-tenth  of  the  original  quantity.^  The 
liquid  thus  concentrated  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  :  on 
cooling,  it  furnishes  abundant  crystals  of  impure  hippuric  acid,  which 
must  be  purified  by  being  transformed  into  a  salt  of  calcium. 
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Properties. -Hippnric  acid  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant  ciTstals 
belonging  to  the  rhombic  system,  of  a  density  of  1  •  308.  It  has  a  bitter 
taste  and  requires  600  parts  of  water  at  0°  for  its  solution  but  it  is 
soluble  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  boiling  water.  Its  aqueous 
solution  reddens  litmus  slightly.  Acohol  readily  dissolves  it  but  in 
ether  it  is  nearly  insoluble,  as  it  also  is  in  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  boils  at  240°  with  decomposition,  forming 
benzoic  acid,  cyanide  of  phenyl,  charcoal,  and  a  product  which  has  a 
strong  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid.j 

Treated  with  boiling  dilute  mineral  acids,  hippuric  acid  fixes  water 
and  is  converted  into  glycocol  and  benzoic  acid  : 


"C'H^O" 
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Hippuric  acid. 
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Water. 


Glycocol. 


Benzoic  acid. 


Boiling  alkaline  solutions  give  rise  to  the  same  division,  the  benzoic 
acid  then  remaining  in  the  state  of  a  benzoate. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  hippuric  into  benzoglycolic  acid,  water  and 
free  nitrogen : 
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Hippuric  acid. 
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Nitrous  acid. 
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Benzoglycolic  ncid. 


Nitrogen. 


Wate\ 


Boiled  with  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  peroxide  of  lead  (PbO^), 
'hippuric  acid  gives  water,  carbonic  anhydride  and  benzamido  (Feliling)  : 

2(C''H'N0')    -f    30^    =    2{W0)    +    4(C0^)    +  2(C='H'N0) 

Hippuric  acid.  O.tygen.  Water.  Carbonic  llcnzaniide. 

anhydride. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  sodic  phosphate  dissolves  hippuric  acid  so 
largely  that  the  solution  loses  its  alkaline  reaction  and  becomes  acid. 
iThis  explains  the  acidity  of  the  fi  esh  urine  of  man  and  animals. 

Hippuric  acid  exchanges  an  atom  of  hydrogen  for  monatomic  metals 
'orming  salts  the  general  formula  of  which  is  (C'H^M'K  0'),  and  which 
"when  distilled  with  an  excess  of  lime,  give  benzine  and  ammonia. 

2  P 
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Constitution  of  Hippukic  Acm.-Hippm^ic  acidis  asecondaTy  amide 
derived  from  a  molecule  of  ammonia,  one  atom  of  the  l^J^^^^^  ^^'^^ 
is  replaced  by  tlie  monatomic  residue  of  glycolic  acid  jj^Oj  and 
the  other  hy  benzoyl  (C^ff  0)  :  all  its  reactions  are  well  explained  by 
^'^tYs^:rime  with  its  synthetical  production  by  means  of  the 

chloride  of  benzoyl  and  the  argentic  salt  of  S^y^^'^^  ,  J^^^'^^^Vthe 
atom  of  hydrogen  which  in  this  salt  is  replaced  by  siWei  is  not  tlie 
n"  fs  thlt  wiich,  in  hippuric  acid,  is  replaced  by  benzoyl,  . t  mu^t 
be  supposed  that  the  reaction  is  accomplished  m  two  ges  In  tl  e 
first  the  chloride  of  benzoyl  in  reactmg  on  argentic  g  ycocol  would 
p  oLce  h^^^^^  of  silvex'and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  m  the  second 
?hL  hydrochloric  acid  acting  on  the  hippurate  of  silver  would  form 
hippuric  acid  and  chloride  of  silver : 


Ist. 
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Ag 
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li 

Argentic  glycocol. 


Chloride  of  benzoyl. 


HydrocWoric 
acid. 
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2nd.  L 
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Chloride  of  silver. 
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Hippuric  acid. 


BIATOMIO  ACIDS. 

These  acids  are  derived  from  biatomic  alcohols  by  the  substitution  of 
0  for  5  when  they  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen  and  are  only  mono- 
bal ;  t;  by  the  srfbstitution  of  0^  for  H^  when  they  are  bibasic  and 
contain  four  atoms  of  oxygen.  . 

As  to  each  series  of  hydrocarbides  there  ^^^'^^P^^^^^^^.f  "^^^ 
monatomic  alcohols  and  a  series  of  monatomic  acids,  so         ^.o  each  o 
these  same  series  of  hydrocarbides  there  _  corresponds  a  se  les  o 
glycols,  a  series  of  biatomic  and  monobasic  acids,  and  a  seiies 
biatomic  and  bibasic  acids. 
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Hydeocarbidks. 

C''H2»+2,       C'H^",         C»H2«-2,       CH^"-*,       CB.^"-^,  C"H2''-8. 

Glycols. 

C«H2''+202,    C"H2''02,      0"H2''-'02,    C"H2«-402,    CHS'i-^Os,  C«H2''-802. 

BlATOMIC  AND  MONOBASIC  AciDS. 

CniffpnQS^        Q.!jj2n_203,     C"B?'^0^     CH^^-^OS,     0"H2''-803,  C"H2«-10O3. 

BlATOMIC  AND  BiBASIC  AciDS. 

CH^^-zo*,   0"H2'»-»0^,   CW-^O-*,   0"H2"-804,   0"H2»-ioO^  CH^^-isQ^ 


BIA.TOMIC   AND  MONOBASIC  ACIDS. 

The  only  well-studied  acids  of  this  class  are  those  which  correspond 
to  the  general  formnlsG  C"ff"0'  and  C"H''"-«0^  that  is  to  say,  those 
belonging  to  the  series  of  fatty  acids  and  to  the  aromatic  series.  A 
few  others  are  known,  but  they  have  been  very  imperfectly  studied. 

Prepaeatiois'. — First  Process. — These  acids  are  prepared  by  submit- 
ting to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  certain  amides,  such  as  glycocol  and 
analogous  bodies,  obtained  either  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
monobrominated  derivatives  of  monatomic  acids,  or  by  the  reduction 
of  niti'ogenized  monatomic  acids ;  water  and  nitrogen  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  : 


Glycolic  acij.  Nitrogen.  Water. 


Second  Process. — These  acids  are  also  obtained  by  causing  moistened 
oxide  of  silver  to  act  on  the  monochlorinated  or  monobrominated  de- 
rivatives of  the  monatomic  acids  of  the  same  series  : 

2(C^HT3rO*)  +  (Ag'O)  +  (IPO)  =  2  (AgBr)  +  2  (C^H«0^) 

Bromobutyrio  acid.  Oxide  of  Water.  Bromide  of         Oxybutyric  acid, 

silver.  silver. 

The  oxide  of  silver  may  be  replaced  by  caustic  potash  in  this  re- 
action. 

This  process  does  not  succeed  in  the  aromatic  series,  because  the 
chlorinated  or  brominated  acids  known  in  this  series  contain  their 
chlorine  or  bromine  in  the  principal  chain  (see  Phenols). 

2  !•  2 
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Tliird  Process. — The  corresponding  glycols  are  oxidized  by  means  of 
platinum  black,  care  being  taken  that  tbe  oxidation  proceeds  slowly  : 

I'ropylglycol  Oxygen.  Water.  Lactic  acid. 

But  wben  the  glycols  have  a  molecule  that  is  at  all  complicated, 
this  cannot  resist  the  oxidation  ;  an  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  separated  in  the  state  of  water  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  instead  of  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  glycol  employed,  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  glycol  of  the  lower  series  is  obtained. 

Thus  the  oxidation  of  amylglycol,  instead  of  giving  oxyvaleric  acid, 

gives  oxybutyric.  ,     •  i 

■Fourth  Process.—The  monochlorhydrin  of  a  glycol,  when  heated  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  gives  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  a  cyanhydrin.  If  this  cyanhydrin  be  boiled  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  a  disengagement  of  ammonia  takes  place,  and  there 
remains  in  solution  the  potassic  salt  of  an  acid  which  corresponds  to 
the  o-lycol  one  degree  higher  than  the  one  employed.  Thus,  from  the 
chlorhydrin  of  the  glycol  (C-'IW),  lactic^ acid  (G'WO')  is  obtained, 
which  corresponds  to  propylglycol  (C^H^O^)  : 

l.t.(c.H"P    +  =    (C'H."|0H)    ^  KJ 

Chlorbydrin  Of  glycol.  Potassic  Cyanhydrin  of  glycol.  FMo 

cyanide.  i^uionuc. 


2„a.(a^H-"{05)  +  (|}o)  +  (i}o)  =  (c^'"Pok) 

Potash.  Water.  Lactate  of  potassium. 


Cyanhydrin  of  glycol. 


+ 


Fifth  Process.— When  the  bichlorides  of  the  radicles  of  these  acids 
are  acted  on  by  water,  they  are  transformed  into  corresponding  mono- 
chlorinated  monatomic  acids,  hydrochloric  acid  being  disengaged. 
Therefore,  as  the  bodies  in  question  can  be  prepared  from  these  mono- 
chlorinated  acids,  it  is  evident  that  to  accomplish  the  synthesis  of  the 
chlorides  of  their  radicles  is  to  accomplish  their  own.  Lippemann  has 
effected  this  synthesis  by  directly  fixing  the  oxychloride  of  carbon  on 
certain  non-saturated  hydrocarbides : 

-f  (co"CP)  =  r'^cp}) 

Amylene.  Oxychloride  of  Chloride  of 

carbon.  Icucyl. 

« 

This  reaction  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  furnishes  the 
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monatomic  acids  by  means  of  tlie  oxycliloride  of  carbon.  This  latter 
is  a  double  decomposition,  while  that  just  given  is  merely  a  direct 
addition. 

Sixth  Process. — When  a  mixture  of  an  aldehyd,  water,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  left  alone  for  some  time,  there  is  fonned  the  ammoniacal 
salt  of  a  biatomic  and  monobasic  acid  of  a  series  higher  by  one  degree 
than  that  of  which  the  aldehyd  forms  part.  The  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  greatly  assists  the  reaction,  and  is  even  sometimes  indis- 
pensable. 

Acetones  may  be  substituted  for  aldehyds  in  this  process : 


(CTO)    +    (^^})    +  2(H}o) 


Benzoic 
aldehyd. 


Hydrocyauic 
acid. 


Water. 


^C«H«0"]  \ 
NHnOM 

Formobenzoylate 
of  ammonium. 


Lactate  of  ammonium. 


Ordinary 
aldehyd. 


Hydrocyanic 
acid. 


Water. 


Seventh  Process. — In  the  aromatic  series,  monobasic  biatomic  acids 
are  obtained  by  transmitting  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride 
through  a  slightly-heated  phenol,  holding  sodium  in  solution.  In  this 
case  there  is  formed  the  sodic  salt  of  an  acid  which  differs  from  the 
phenol  employed  by  the  addition  of  CO^ : 


Phenol.  Sodium.         Hydrogen.  Sodium-phenol. 


+ 


Sodium-phenol. 


(«{o)  = 


Carbonic 
nnliydrlde. 


c« 


ONa 


C 


fO 

I  ONa 


Salicylate  of 
sodium. 


Eighth  Process. — By  causing  the  zinco-alcoholic  compounds  (zinc- 
ethyl  and  zinc-methyl)  to  react  with  the  oxalate  of  ethyl,  FrankJand 
has  succeeded  in  replacing  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  radicle  oxatyl, 
either  by  two  atoms  of  ethyl  or  of  methyl,  or  by  one  of  each.  He  has 
thus  obtained  the  zinco-ethylic  derivatives  of  acids  of  the  series 
QnjjanQs  These  compounds,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  water, 
give  hydrate  of  zinc  and  the  ethers  of  these  acids,  from  which  they 
may  be  extracted  by  saponification  : 
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Diethylic  oxalate. 


+ 


Ziuc-etliyl. 

C  (C'ff 
GW'  

t  Zn' 
10"  .  .f 

c  o;:  

loc^a^ 

Zinco-leucio  ether. 


Ethylate  of  zinc. 


OC*ff 
C  j  (C^H^)^ 

c  lo^^^ 
lo"  .  . 

0" 
0  )0" 


Zn" 


c  \(C'R'y 
\  loc*ff 


+ 


Zinco-lcucic  ether. 


+  2 


Water. 


Hydrate 
of  ziuc. 


I  OO'H^ 

Co 
(oh 

Leucate  of  ethyl 
(dlethoxalate  of  ethyl). 


In  these  processes  the  zinco-alcoholic  compounds  may  be  replaced 
by  a  mixture  of  zinc  and  a  hydriodic  ether. 

Are  the  acids  obtained  by  these  different  processes  identical  or  iso- 
meric? The  question  is  not  yet  positively  decided,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  acids  prepared  by  Frankland's  method  differ  from  those 
obtained  by  the  other  methods. 

As  to  these  latter,  cases  of  isomerism  appear  also  to  have  been 
observed  among  them.  Under  the  name  of  lactic  acid,  two  acids  are 
known,  each  of  which  answers  to  the  formula  (C^H«0^) :  one  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  is  therefore  called  sarko-lactic  acid : 
the  other  is  produced  by  a  particular  fermentation  of  sugar  of  milk. 

Wislicenus  has  recently  discovered  that  the  acid  obtained  by  tlie 
action  of  potash  on  the  cyanhydrin  of  glycol  is  identical  with  sarko- 
lactic  acid,  while  that  obtained  by  means  of  the  aldehyd  is  identical 
with  the  lactic  acid  of  fermentation. 

This  isomerism  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  sarko-laclio 
acid  answers  to  the  formula  : 
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fOH., 


L  and  ordinary  lactic  acid  to  the  formula 


It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  indifference  which  mode  of  preparation 
is  used;  but  at  present  it  is  not  exactly  known  which  acids  the 
several  methods  furnish.  This  suhject  is  worthy  of  further  inves- 
tigation. 

Properties. — 1st.  Though  biatomic,  the  acids  of  this  group  are  only 
monobasic.  Only  one  of  their  two  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  has  well- 
defined  basical  properties;  the  second  is  alcoholic  hydrogen  in  the 
fatty  series,  and  phenic  (see  Phenols)  or  alcoholic  in  the  aromatic 
series.  These  acids  may  therefore  be  regarded  in  the  first  of  these  series 
as  half  acids,  half  alcohols.  In  the  second,  they  should  be  considered 
sometimes  as  half  acids,  half  phenols,  and  sometimes  as  half  acids,  half 
alcohols.  Thus  creosotic  acid  (C'H'O')  contains  an  acid  hydi-ogen 
and  a  phenic  hydrogen,  while  its  isomer,  formobenzoilic  acid,  contains 
an  acid  hydrogen  and  an  alcoholic  hydrogen.  However,  although  their 
typical  hydrogen  cannot  be  replaced  by  positive  metals  under  the  in- 
fluence of  powerful  bases,  such  as  the  hydrate  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
it  seems  possible  to  substitute  certain  negative  elements  such  as  tin 
and  copper. 

2nd.  When  acted  upon  by  the  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  these  acids 
and  their  salts  produce  a  bichloride  of  their  radicle  : 


Ca"lO* 

Lactate  of  calcium. 


+  4 


(^PCP) 


Perchlonde  of 
phosphorus. 


=    4(PCP0)     -f     2(^j})  + 


Oxycliloridc 
of  phosphorus. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Ca"l 
CP  f 

Chlorifle 
of  calcium. 


+ 


^C''H*0"|\ 


2(< 

Chloride  of  lactyl. 


This  reaction  is  not  however  invariable.  I  have  shown  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  thymotic  acid 
only  loses  the  elements  of  water,  giving  rise  to  a  very  stable  anhy- 
dride : 

(C"H»0^)  +  (PCP)    =   (i'Cto)   +   Kcil)  (c"H-0') 


Thymotic  acid. 


I'crchlorlclo 
of  phosphorus. 


O.xychloi  iile  of 
pliosphorus. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Thymotidc. 


Gerhardt  had  also  previously  observed  that  hj'drochloric  acid  and 
an  anhydride  of  salicylic  acid  are  produced  when  this  latter  acid  is 
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submitted  to  the  action,  not  of  the  perchloride,  but  of  the  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus :  • 

3(C'H«0«)  +  (^PCPO)  =  (pffO*)    +    3(^j|)    +  3(C'H*0«) 

Salicylic  acid.  Oxychloride  Phosphoric  Hydrochloric  Salicylide. 

'■'n,  of  phosphorus.  acid.  acid. 

<"-.  It'has  been  seen  that  the  ethers  of  biatomic  and  monobasic  acids 
■prepared  by  Frankland's  process  lose  H*0  under  the  influence  of  ter- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  and  are  converted  into  the  ethers  of  acids  of 

.  another  series : 

3(C«H"(C*H'*)0=^)     +    (PGP)      =      (PH^O^)     +  3(HC1) 

•  Leucate  of  ethyl.  Terchlorlde  Phosphorous  Hydrochloric 

of  phosphorus.  acid.  acid. 

Ethylic  ethyl-crotonate. 

3rd.  These  chlorides,  on  contact  with  water,  are  transformed  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  monatomio  chlorinated  acid  of  the  same 
series : 

Chloride  of  lactyl.  Water.  Hydrochloric  Chloro-propiomc 

acid.  acid. 

The  monochlorinated  acid  thus  obtained  may  undergo  inverse  sub- 
stitution under  the  influence  of  nascent  hydrogen.  We  then  pass  from 
one  acid  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  another  which  only  contains 
two  atoms  of  this  metalloid. 

The  reaction  just  mentioned  may  be  easily  explained :  the  chlorides 
of  alcohol  radicles  resist  the  action  of  water ;  those  of  acid  radicles  are 
entirely  decomposed  by  this  liquid.  The  biatomic  and  monobasic  acids 
participate  both  in  the  properties  of  alcohols  and  of  acids  ;  theii-  chlo- 
rides therefore  should  be  partially  decomposed  by  water. 

4th.  When  treated  with  alcohol,  these  chlorides  yield  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  residue  of  alcohol  (C'H'^O),  equivalent  to  HO,  and  conse- 
quently to  CI,  is  substituted  for  an  atom  of  chlorine: 

(0»H'0"{g)    +    {%\0)    =  (C-H-0"|«,3.) 

Chloride  Of  lactyl.  Alcohol.  Chloro-lactic  ether. 

The  body  thus  produced,  according  to  whether  we  regard  its  rela- 
tions with  the  acid  whence  it  is  derived  or  with  the  monatomic  acid 
of  the  same  series  as  itself,  may  either  be  called  lactic  ethyl-chlorhy- 
diin,  or  chloro-propionic  ether.  In  reality,  it  is  derived  from  the 
lactate  of  ethyl  by  the  substitution  of  CI  for  OH,  or  from  the  pro- 
pionate of  ethyl  by  the  substitution  of  01  for  H  : 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 
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C 


H 

®~®~®  Q 


H 

D  ®  ®  C 


c 


c 


Qic  I   I  •)ri   I  I 


(I    I  I 


C 


D®  ® 


H 


C 


D  ®  ® 

To 


Lactate  of  ethyl. 

c 


C 


®  ®  ®  Ci  I  I  I 
Ci     I     I     1-)  ®  ® 

c  -g- 


0 


"nn — r 


H 

:^  ®  ®  c 


c 


D 


c 


D  ®  ®  ® 


Lactic  ethyl-chlorhydrin,  or  chloro-propionate  of  ethyl. 


c 


c 


cr 


C 


®  ®  ®  ( I   1  I 

c  I    I    I  "n  ®  ® 

C  ^ 


CE 


1  n  ®  ®  a 


DC 


O 


0 


c 


D  ®  ®  ® 


Propionate  of  ethyl. 


5th.  Under  the  influence  of  potash,  these  ethyl-chlorhydrins  are 
(transformed  into  a  potassic  salt  of  the  original  acid  with  chloride  of 
[  potassium  and  alcohol : 


Chloracetic  ether. 


Potash. 


Potassic  lactate. 


Chloride 
of  potassium. 


Alcohol. 


6th.  K  the  ethylate  of  sodium  be  made  to  react  on  these  ethyl-chlor- 
iiydrins,  the  residue  (C^H*0 )  is  substituted  for  the  chlorine,  and  a 
liethylic  ether  of  the  original  acid  is  obtained : 


Cliloracetic  acid. 


Ethylate  of  sodium. 


Chloride 
of  sodium. 


DIethylio  lactate. 


7  th.  The  diethylic  ethers  of  these  acids,  acted  upon  by  potash,  give 
Icohol  and  the  alkaline  salt  of  an  acid  ether,  which  an  excess  of 
Ikali  does  not  saponify,  and  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  its 
ult: 
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Diethylic  lacta'e.  Potash.  Ethyl-lactate  of  potassium.  Alcohol. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  tbat  tbe  second  molecule  of  ethyl  cannot 
be  eliminated  by  means  of  potash,  as  the  acids  in  question  are  not 
capable  of  forming  dipotassic  salts. 

8th.  On  causing  the  acids  of  this  class  to  act  directly  on  alcohol,  or 
by  distilling  one  of  their  salts  with  an  alkaline  sulphovinate,  a  neutral 
raonethylic  ether  is  obtained  which  is  isomeric  with  the  acid  mon- 
ethylic  ether  the  mode  of  formation  of  which  has  just  been  described  : 

(S0'"{§n     +     (c'H'O-jOg)     =     (so- {SI) 

rouble  rtl.,l..ulpb.te.  PottufcUofte.  "SfpJiSffi'' 

+  (C'H*0"{0H^,) 

Monethyllc  lactate. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  in  these  ethers  which  possess  acid  pro- 
perties, ethyl  is  substituted  for  the  alcoholic  hydrogen,  while  in  those 
that  are  neutral,  the  ethyl  is  substituted  for  the  positive  hydrogen. 
This  is  shown  by  the  last  equation,  in  which  the  ethyl  is  seen  to  be 
substituted  for  potassium. 

9th.  Neutral  monethylic  ethers,  submitted  to  the  action  of  metalhc 
potassium,  disengage  hydrogen  and  give  rise  to  potassic  derivatives, 
isomeric  with  the  potassic  salts  of  acid  ethers  ; 

Monethylic  lactate.  Potassium.      Hydrogen.  Potassic  nionethylic 

The  potassic  monethylic  lactate  is  isomeric  with  the  ethyl-lactate  of 

potassium  (^C='H^O"|§^'^'). 

The  potassic  derivatives  of  neutral  monethylic  ethers,  treated  by 
iodide  of  ethyl,  give  potassic  iodide  and  diethylic  ethers.  An  analo- 
gous result  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  argentic  salts  of  acid  ethers 
to  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl : 

(C-H.0"{«^,H.)    +    (TO    =    'l}   +  (C'S'0"{8C>H 

Monethylic  lactate  Of  Iodide  of  ethyl.        Iodide  of  Diethylic  lactate.  . 

polassium.  potassium.  % 

(0'H<0"{gC"H")   +    (C'H'[)    =    ^f}   +  (cH-O-jOgi:) 

Bbjl-l.ct.le  of  Jvet.  lodld.  of  ettyl.  MM"  MetlijUc  l.cUB. 

of  silver. 

10th.  Submitted  to  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia, 
the  diethylic  ethers  give  alcohol  and  the  ethers  of  acid  amides : 
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(c™"{8Sh')    +    (NIP)    =  C'S'IO) 

Diethylic  liictate.  Ammonia.  Alcohol, 

V  Hi  I 

Lactamide  of  ethyl  (lactamethane). 

These  new  bodies,  under  tlie  influence  of  alkalies,  are  transformed 
into  ammonia  and  salts  of  acid  monethylic  ethers  : 

Lactamethane.  Potash,  Etbyl-lactate  of  potassium. 

+  (NH^) 

Ammonia. 

11th.  On  causing  the  butyrate  of  potassium  to  act  on  the  chlorinated 
acids  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  bichlorides  of  the  radicles 
of  biatomic  monobasic  acids,  bodies  are  obtained  which  are  derived 
from  these  acids  by  the  substitution  of  butyryl  for  hydrogen.  These 
bodies  are  instable  ;  but  if  the  ethyl -chlorhydrins  of  these  acids  be 
substituted  for  their  chlorhydrins,  stable  butyro-ethylic  ethers  are 
formed,  which  alkalies  split  up  into  alcohol,  but^n-ate,  and  the  alkaline 
salt  of  the  biatomic  acid  which  enters  into  their  composition : 

(c.H-o'.|g!3.H.)  +         o)  =  (c.H.O"{ggH;o)  ^  K  I 

Lactic  ethyl- chlorhydrin.  Potassic  butyrate.  Lactobutyrate  of  ethyl.  Cliloride  of 

potassium. 

12th.  When  submitted  to  the  influence  of  heat,  biatomic  monobasic 
acids  lose  a  molecule  of  water  and  furnish  an  anhydride  : 

(^CH^cIq^)    =    {WO)    +  (C''H'0"0) 

Lactic  acid.  'Water.  Liictide  (lactic 

anhydride). 

When  the  heat  is  applied  carefully,  the  elimination  of  water  takes 
place  at  the  cost  of  two  molecules  of  acid,  and  a  condensed  acid  is 
obtained : 


^  [on)  -         +  \™'0"joiiy 


Lactic  acid.  Water.  Dilactic  acid  (fonucrly 

called  anhydrous  lactic  aciil). 


Kith.  The  anhydrides,  treated  with  amnioniacal  gas,  furnish  amides, 
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whicli  potash  decomposes  with  disengagement  of  ammonia  and  pro- 
duction of  a  potassic  salt : 


(C=*H^O"0)    +    (NHO  = 

Lactic  anhydride.  Ammonia. 


^(c.H-0"i«^Jj,j 


Laotamide. 


Laotamide.  Potash.  Potassiclactate.  Ammonia, 


Ammonia. 


All  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  obtain  amides  derived  from  two 
molecules  of  ammonia  have  failed,  though  the  hiatomicity  of  these 
acids  renders  the  existence  of  such  bodies  very  probable. 

14th.  Ethylamine  also  reacts  on  these  anhydrides.  The  amides 
which  are  formed  are  isomeric  with  the  amidated  ethers  produced  by 
means  of  diethylic  ethers  and  ammonia.  While  these  latter  give  a,n 
acid  ether  and  ammonia,  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  the  former  in 
this  case  disengage  ethylamine,  and  the  acid  is  reformed  : 


Lactamethane. 


Potasli, 


Potassic  ethyl-lactate. 


'Ammonia. 


cm' 

H 

Lactethy  lamide . 


0 


)  =  ( 


Potash. 


Potassic  lactate. 


+ 


Ethylamine. 


It  has  been  seen  that,  when  ammonia  acts  on  monochlorinated  or 
monobrominated  monatomic  acids,  an  amide  is  obtained  of  the  biatomic 
monobasic  acid  of  the  same  series.  This  amide  is  acid,  and  isomeric 
with  that  produced  in  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  anhydrides  of 
these  latter  acids,  this  being  neutral.  _ 

In  order  to  understand  the  isomerism  of  these  two  amides,  it  should 
be  considered  that  the  monamides  of  the  acids  in  question  represent 
a  molecule  of  ammonia  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  a  monatomic 
residue,  derived  from  these  acids  by  the  elimination  of  OH  ;  hence,  i 
the  group  OH  eliminated  contain  the  alcoholic  hydrogen,  that  whicn 
enters  into  the  molecule  of  ammonia  as  an  integral  part  of  the  residue 
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contains  positive  hydrogen,  and  an  acid  amide  is  produced.  In  the 
contrary  case  the  amide  contains  the  alcoholic  hydrogen,  and  is 
neutral.  On  placing  the  signs  +  and  -  against  the  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  indicate  which  is  positive  and  which  is  negative,  formulse 
may  be  obtained  which  give  a  clear  idea  of  this  isomerism  : 

(cwjOH^)    -   OH-       =  (cwjojjj 

Glycolic  acid,  Monatomic  residue. 

This  monatomic  residue,  substituted  for  H  in  ammonia,  gives  the 
1  C*ffO"i '  Y] 

amide  \  [OH+J  |N,  which  contains  a  positive  hydrogen,  and 

therefore  acts  as  acid.    This  amide  is  glycocol. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  group  011+  be  subtracted  from  glycolic  acid 

there  remains  the  residue  (p^^'0"^Q^^,  which  when  substituted  for 

hydrogen  of  ammonia,  furnishes  an  amide  which  no  longer  contains 
positive  hydrogen,  and  which  therefore  is  neutral. 

15th.  When  the  acids  of  this  group  are  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric 
or  by  hydrobromic  acid,  water  is  formed ;  the  group  HO  which  contains 
the  alcoholic  hydrogen  is  eliminated,  and  chlorine  or  bromine  is  intro- 
duced into  the  molecule  ;  in  this  case  there  is  formed  a  chlorinated  or 
brominated  derivative  of  the  monatomic  acid  of  the  same  series  : 

(c™"{oi+)    +    (ciD    =    (i»    +  (C^HW^O) 

Lactic  acid.  Hydrochloric  Wafer.  Chloro-propionic  acid, 

acid, 

16th.  Hydriodic  acid  does  not  produce  an  iodized  derivative,  but  it 
reduces  the  biatomic  acid  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation,  thus  transform- 
ing it  into  a  monatomic  acid.  According  to  Kekul^,  a  similar  reaction 
at  first  takes  place  as  with  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  but  the 
hydriodic  acid  afterwards  reacts  on  the  iodized  acid  produced,  iodine 
is  set  free,  and  there  remains  a  monatomic  acid  which  is  not  iodized  : 

FiEST  Stage. 

(^C'H*0"|^g)     +     f}    =    (CmO,OH)     +  (H'O) 

I^tic  acid.  Hydriodic  lodo-propionic  acid.  Water, 

acid. 

Second  Stage. 

(^C»H*IO,Oh)     +     f|      =      j}     +  (CffCOH) 

lodo-proplotilc  acid.  Hydriodic  Iodine.  Propionic  acid. 

acid. 


K6knl(5  has  shown,  as  will  be  remembered,  that  all  iodized  deriva- 
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tives  under  the  influence  of  liydriodic  acid  undergo  a  double  de- 
composition analogous  to  tlie  preceding. 

The  biatomic  and  monobasic  aromatic  acids  which  contain  a  phenic 
hydrogen  are  not  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid ;  those  which  contain  an 
alcoholic  hydrogen  are  reduced  as  in  the  fatty  series. 

Condensed  Acids  derived  from  Biatomic  and  Monobasic  Acids. — 
As  biatomic  alcohols  can  form  condensed  compounds,  the  composition 
of  which  represents  n  molecules  of  alcohol  united  into  one  with  elimi- 
nation of  n— 1  molecules  of  water,  so  the  polyatomic  acids  can  give 
rise  to  more  condensed  acids  in  which  the  polyatomic  radicle  of  the 
acid  is  accumulated,  the  different  radicles  being  united  together  by 
oxygen. 

A  moncthylic  ether  of  the  first  condensed  acid  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing the  potassic  salt  of  the  ordinary  aoid  by  ethyl-chlorhydrin  of  the 
eamo  body  : 

Lactic  ctliyl-clil.ii  liy drin.  Lactate  of  potassium.  Monetliylic  dilactate. 

H-  I] 

Chloride  of 
potassium. 

It  is  very  probable  that  if,  in  this  operation,  the  potassic  salt  of 
ethylic  ether  were  substituted  for  that  of  the  ordinary  acid,  the  diethylic 
ether  of  the  first  condensed  acid  would  be  obtained. 

A  calcic  salt  of  a  condensed  acid  of  the  first  degree,  may  be  produced 
by  submitting  the  calcic  salt  of  the  ordinary  acid  to  the  action  of  heat : 


nIOH' 

10  J 


'      '  '   "ill) 


Lactate  of  calcium.  Water.  Calcic  dilactate. 


(*) 


The  condensed  acid  whence  these  different  products  are  derived  has 
not  as  yet  been  obtained  in  a  free  state.;  but  M.  Pelouze  states  that  by 
the  gentle  action  of  heat  on  lactic  acid  a  body  is  produced  which  he 

calls  anhydrous  lactic  acid  L,^,^„  jO^j-     According  to  our  ideas, 

this  is  dilactic  acid.  •  ,  , 

Bodies  are  known  which  contain  three  acid  radicles  in  a  secona 
degree  of  condensation.  They  are  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
condensed  products  of  the  first  degree,  when  an  ethj^l-chlorhydrin 
acts  on  a  salt  of  potassium.     Thus,  in  the  example  given,  besides 
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•the  monethyllc  dilactate,  there  is  also  formed  a  diethylic  trilactate 

C'WO"  1 0" 
vC='H'0"-[OC'ff 

'    The  formation  of  these  bodies  by  the  reaction  of  a  second  molecule 
of  ethA-l-chlorhydrin  on  the  first  product  of  condensation  will  be 
ireadily  understood: 


C='H^O"  j  OH 
™*0"ioOTj 

Monethylic  dilactate. 


+ 


C^ffO 


„jCl 


10C*H' 

Lactic  ethyl-chlorhydrin. 


)  = 


Clf 


Hydrocliloric 
acid. 


+ 


C^H*0"  lo" 
C'H^O"  jOC^ff' 

Dietbylic  trilactate. 


The  same  bodies  may  also  be  prepared  by  causing  the  anhydride 
of  an  acid  of  this  gi'oup  to  act  on  the  diethylic  ether  of  the  same  acid  : 

/G'WO"  {OC'H^^ 
2(C^H^0"0)    +  =  jc^ffC'lo" 

VC^H*0"  {OC'ff  I 

Lactic  anhydride.  Diethylic  lactate.  Dietbylic  trilactate. 

By  the  action  of  the  ethyl-chlorhydrin  of  an  acid  on  a  potassic  salt 
of  another  acid,  mixed  condensed  acids  may  be  obtained  which  contain 
the  radicles  not  only  of  two  distinct  acids,  but  also  of  two  acids  belong- 
iing  to  two  diffei-ent  groups  : 


2(CTI<0"{g'c.jj,)    +  (C'H'0-|°^) 


T^tlc  ethyl-chlorliydrln. 


Succinate  of  potassium. 


Kcm'O"  {oo^HM 

Diethylic  lacto-succinate. 


+  21 

Chloride  or  potassium. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reactions  which  give  rise  to  these  condensed 
products  ai-e  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise  to  the  derivatives  of 
condensation  of  the  glycols. 

ITius,  while  the  di-  and  tri-ethylenic  alcohols  are  obtained  by  the 
reaction  of  the  oxide  of  ethylene  or  bromhydrin  on  glycol,  the  ethylic 
lilactate  and  the  diethylic  trilactate  are  obtained  by  the  reaction  of 
lactic  ether  on  lactidc,  or  of  lactate  of  potassium  on  the  lactic  ethyl- 
chlorhydrin. 
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1st.  (c^'R 


(onj 


Glycol. 


C'H'O 

Oxide  of  etliylene 


J  / 

/  \ 

UJtL 

0" 

>0" 

\  C^H^"  - 

lOH 

Triethylenlc  glycol. 


(0^H*0"|ggga)      +      2(0™^)  = 


oOTn 
0"  1 

0" 

j  C^H^O"  - 

\oto"- 

00*H«/ 

Lactic  ether. 


Lactide. 


Dietliylic  trllactate. 


Glycol. 


Chlorhydrin. 


Piethyleiiic  glycol. 


HydrocWoric 
acid. 


(^OT^0"|g^)   +  (cm^O" 


01 

OC*I-P 


Potassic  lactate. 


Chloracetic  other. 

,  Oil 
+  K 

Cliloride  of  potassium. 


fc^H^o"j^n 

tC«H*0"joOT 

Monetliylic  dilaclate. 


Diethylenic  glycol. 


^C^H^O"joOT 

Monethylic  dilactate. 


+ 


(c'H"'{oh)  = 


Chlorhydrin  of  glycol. 


(C'W  {OH  I 

rii-pfiii  jO 
Triethylenic  glycol. 


+ 


H 

01 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


+ 


( 


■0  = 


Lactic  ethyl-chlorhydrin. 
+ 


O^H^O"  Ig,', 
yO^'H^O"{oOT^ 

Dietliylic  trilactate. 


H 
01 


1} 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Wurtz  has  obtained  a  diglycolic  acid 


the  diethylenic  glycol 


,0-^H*0 


by  oxidizing 
Is  this  acid  the  homologue 


of  dilactic  acid,  the  ethylic  ethers  of  which  are  knoyn?   .^J^^^  P°^^* 
is  not  yet  decided.    The  instability  of  dilactic  acid   which  cannot 
be  isolated  from  its  combinations,  and  the  greater  stabihty 
prepared  by  means  of  the  diethylenic  glycol,  wonld  cause  the  Jion 
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logy  of  tliese  bodies  to  be  doubted.  It  is  possible  that  the  acid  called 
by  Wurtz  diglycolic  is  the  oxalo-ethylenic  acid,  and  has  for  formula, 


Kemembering  that,  in  the 


oxidation  of  triethylenic  glycol,  it  is  not  possible  to  introduce  more 
than  two  atoms  of  oxygen  by  substitution,  though  this  glycol  contains 
three  molecules  of  ethylene  in  which  substitution  might  be  effected, 
we  shall  be  tempted  to  agree  with  the  second  hypothesis,  as  it  better 
accounts  for  the  difference  of  properties  which  exists  between  dilactic 
acid  and  the  acid  hitherto  called  diglycolic.  This  question  can  only 
be  solved  by  oxidizing  dipropylenic  glycol,  and  seeing  whether  the 
acid  obtained  gives  derivatives  which  are  identical  or  isomeric  with 
those  obtained  directly  by  means  of  lactic  acid. 

The  first  term  of  the  series  of  acids  corresponding  to  the  general  formula 
QujjsuQs  yfQ-ai^  carbonic  acid  CffO^  which  would  present  the  same 
relations  towards  the  unknown  methylenic  glycol  as  glycolic  acid 
presents  towards  ordinary  glycol. 

Carbonic  acid  does  not  exist ;  only  its  anhydride  is  known ;  but  as 
with  alkaline  bases  this  anhydride  gives  salts  containing  two  atoms  of 
metal,  it  is  evident  that  carbonic  acid,  if  it  existed,  would  be  bibasic 
as  well  as  biatomic,  while  its  homologues  are  only  monobasic.  In  the 
general  remarks  on  basicity  and  atomicity,  we  will  endeavour  to 
explain  this  anomaly. 

Acids  known  in  this  group. — We  know  :  1st.  In  the  series  C"H^"0^ : 
Glycolic  acid  G'WO\  corresponding  to  glycol  C'H«Ol 
Lactic  acid  C^H'^O^,  corresponding  to  propylglycol  C^H^Ol 
Oxybutyric  acid  C'H^O*,  and  its  isomer  dimethoxalio  acid,  corre- 
sponding, the  first  to  butylglycol  C*H^°0',  the  second  to  an  unknown 
isomer  of  this. 

Ethomethoxalic  acid  C^H^O*,  isomeric  with  oxyvaleric  acid, 
which  is  derived  from  amylglycol  G^W^O^ ;  the  glycol  which  corre- 
sponds to  dimethoxalio  acid  is  unknown,  it  would  have  the  formula 
Cff^'Ol 

Leucic  acid  and  its  isomer  diethoxalic  acid  Cff  ^0*  are  derived,  the 
first  from  hexylglycol  C^H"0^,  and  the  second  from  an  unknown 
isomer  of  this  alcohol. 

To  lactic  acid  there  corresponds  an  isomer,  sarkolactic  acid,  and 
perhaps  others  besides.  Oxybutyric  acid  has  also  been  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared,  butylactic  acid  and 
acetonic  acid.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  these  different  names 
apply  to  one  single  acid  or  to  isomers. 

2nd.  In  the  series  CH^—^'O* : 

Pyruvic  acid  C'H^O',  corresponding  to  a  glycol  CIFO''*. 
Eoccellic  acid  C'*H«'0^  corresponding  to  a  glycol  C'-H^O^*. 
Kicinoleic  acid  C''H'"0»,  corresponding  to  a  glycol  C"'H=«'0^*. 

2  Q 
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Svd,  In  the  series  G"W''-'0^- 

Guiacic  acid  C«H«ON  corresponding  to  a  glycol  C^H^O^*. 

4tli.  In  the  series  C"ff"-'0^ : 
No  acid  is  as  yet  known. 

5tli.  In  the  series  C"H*" "  '0^ 

Salicylic  acid,  oxybenzoic  acid,  and  par-oxybenzoic  acid  Om}\ 
which  correspond,  the  first  to  saligenin  C  and  the  two  others 

to  two  nnknown  isomers  of  this  body.  _ 

Formobonzoylic  acid,  creosotic  acid,  and  anisic  acid  C  H  O  wHicn 
correspond,  the  first  to  an  unknown  tollyl- glycol,  the  second  to  an 
Tknown  komologue  of  saligenin,  and  the  third  to  anisic  alcohol 

p8TT10Q2 

An  acid  C«H'»0'  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  cyan- 
hydrin  of  anisic  alcohol,  corresponding  to  an  unknown  xylenyl-glycoi 

Phloretio  acid  Gm''0\  corresponding  to  a  homologue  of  saligenin 

Thymo'tio  acid  C"H"0«,  corresponding  to  thymosaligenm  ^  -ti  ^  • 
Anisic  acid  is  the  same  as  methyl- paroxybenzoic  acid  :  m  fact,  under 
m^y  cLimstances  the  methyl  group  is  detached  fix^m  this  acid,  which 
contains  a  single  atom  of  hydroxyl  (OH),  and  which  Ladenburg 
ha  obtaW  synthetically  by  substituting  Off  for  H  in  par-oxybenzoic 
a c  d  Tbe  ac^  OT'^O^  which  has  only  been  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alkalies  on  a  cyanhydric  ether,  should  not  only  be  isomenc  with  the 
le  homologue  o^f  the  oxybenzoic  and  formo-benzoylic  acids,  but  also 
with  the  homologue  of  anisic  acid  itself. 

6th.  In  the  smes  C»H-  "  ^"0' : 

Coumai-ic  acid  OTO^  corresponding  to  cinnamyl-glycol  0  H  U  . 
7th.  In  the  series  CIP" "  "0^  and 

8th.  In  the  series  C"W"-'*0'  : 
No  acid  is  as  yet  known. 

cjth.  In  the  series  G''W"-^'0^:  nwTT^O^  which, 

Benzilic  acid  C-H-0^  corresponding  to  the  ^jf^JJ;.^^^'^^ 
as  M.  Grimaux  observes,  would  be  to  benzoic  aldehyd  what  pinakone 
is  to  acetone.    This  glycol  might  be  hydrobenzom  : 
2(OT«0)    +  =  (OT"0^) 

Acetone.  Hydrogen.  Pinakone. 

2(OT»0)    -t-    H^^    =  (C"H»O0 

Benzoic  Hydrogen.        BenziUc  glycol, 

aldeliyd. 


Study  of  the  most  Important  of  these  Acids. 
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Lactic  Acid 


several  processes,  and  has  been  found  ready  formed  in  the  flesh  of 
animals.  However,  the  acid  which  impregnates  the  muscles  is  not 
identical  but  simply  isomeric  with  that  which  is  produced  by  means 
of  feimentation,  and  which  is  better  known. 

Preparation. — 1st.  Lactic  acid  is  formed  in  a  particular  fermentation 
of  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  starch  and  analogous  substances,  and  is 
usually  procured  by  this  means.  For  this  purpose  water,  cane-sugar, 
curdled  skim-milk,  tartaric  acid,  and  decayed  cheese  are  mixed  in  the 
proportions  mentioned  for  butyric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  30°  or  35°,  and  stin-ed  several  times  daily.  At  the  end 
of  about  ten  days  it  is  found  as  a  thick  mass  of  lactate  of  calcium.  Then 
ten  kilogrammes  of  boiling  water  and  fifteen  grammes  of  caustic  lime 
are  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  and  passed  through 
a  linen  cloth. 

The  liquid  evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  and  left  alone  for  four  or 
five  days,  deposits  crystalline  lactate  of  calcium.  This  salt  is  pressed, 
diluted  with  a  tenth  part  of  its  weight  of  hot  water,  and  again 
pressed,  this  operation  being  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

When  the  calcic  lactate  is  sufficiently  dry.  it  is  dissolved  in  twice  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  210  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  for  each 
kilogi'amme  of  calcic  salt  are  added  to  the  solution,  the  acid  being 
previously  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water.  An  abundant  precipitate 
of  calcic  sulphate  forms,  and  is  separated  by  filtering  the  liquid  while 
still  warm  through  a  cloth.  To  this  liquid  are  added  289  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  zinc  for  each  210  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  employed,  and 
it  is  then  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  filtered  while  boiling  ; 
lactate  of  zinc  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquid, 
and  is  washed  in  cold  water  to  free  it  from  the  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phate with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  boiling  of  the  lactic  acid  with 
carbonate  of  zinc  should  not  be  prolonged  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  if  it  were,  a  sub-salt,  somewhat  soluble,  would  be  formed,  and  a 
portion  of  the  product  thereby  lost. 

The  pure  lactate  of  zinc,  dissolved  in  seven  and  a  half  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  is  treated  with  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
until  sulphide  of  zinc  is  no  longer  precipitated,  even  after  the  solution 
has  become  cold.  This  is  filtered,  boiled  to  free  it  from  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  it  contains,  and  then  evaporated  over  a  water-bath  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup. 

When  lactic  acid  is  prepared  by  fermenting  sugar,  it  is  necessary  to 
arrest  the  fermentation  when  the  mass  has  become  thick,  or  the  lactic 
would  be  converted  into  butyric  acid. 

2nd.  Lactic  acid  is  fomaed  when  a  current  of  nitrous  acid  is  passed 
through  an  aqueous  solution  of  alanine  : 


2  Q  2 
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^C'H*0' 
H 


Alanine.  Nitrous  acid.  Nitrogen. 

+ 


(H}o)  +  (cm-oi^l) 

Water.  Lactic  acid, 

3rd.  Lactic  acid  is  also  iDroduced  when  chloropropionic  acid  is  heated 
with  moist  oxide  of  silver  : 

,(0.H.C.OJo)    +    (A|}0)    +    (g}0)  = 

aioropropionicacid.  Oxide  of  silver.  Water.  CWonde  of 


Lactic  acid. 

4th.  Wurtz  has  succeeded  in  preparing  lactic  acid  by  the  oxidation 
of  propyl -glycol : 

(c.H."{Og)   +    8}    -    il}0)    +  (C'H'0"{P 

'  Propyl-glycol.  Oxygen.  Water.  Lactic  acid. 

5th  Wislicemis  has  obtained  lactic  acid  by  heating  cyanhydrin  of 
P-lvcoi  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  This  cyanhydrin  was  pre- 
pared by  the  reaction  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  alcoholic  solution  on 
chlorhydrin : 

(C,H."{0H)    ^    (KJ„)    ^    (U^o)    =  (h}n 

Cyaad^ydrin  Of  ethyl-  Hydrate  of  Water.  Ammonia, 

glycol.  potassium. 

Lactate  of  potassium. 

This  process  gives,  not  the  lactic  acid  of  fermentation,  but  the  sarko- 
lactic  acid.  ^  ,fCl\ 

6th.  Lippemann  has  prepared  the  chloride  of  lactyl  (C«ffO"|ci; 
synthetically  by  causing  the  oxychloride  of  carbon  to  act  on  ethy- 

(cm-)  +  (co"|g)  =  (c'H'0"|gi) 

Elbji™.  Oxrcbl«,ld.»f  CM«ldcotl.«lyl. 

carbon. 

rROPERTiES.-Lactic  acid  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  syrupy  liquid, 
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the  density  of  whicli  is  1'215  at  20° '5.  It  has  a  very  acid  taste, 
absorbs  moisture  readily,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all 
proportions ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  ether,  and  remains  fluid  at  —  24°. 
It  coagulates  albumen,  and  two  drops  added  to  100  grammes  of  milk 
will  cause  its  immediate  coagulation. 

Lactic  acid  does  not  affect  the  aqueous  solutions  of  lime,  baryta,  or 
strontia ;  it  sets  acetic  acid  free,  when  boiled  with  the  acetates,  and 
dissolves  the  phosphate  of  calcium,  from  bones. 

The  acetates  of  zinc  and  magnesium  in  aqueous  solution  are  decom- 
posed by  lactic  acid :  lactate  of  zinc  or  of  magnesium  is  deposited,  and 
acetic  acid  is  set  free.  On  the  contrary,  the  lactate  of  zinc  is  decom- 
posed by  the  acetate  of  potassium  with  the  formation  of  potassic  lactate 
and  acetate  of  zinc. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  lactate  of  copper  becomes  blue  on  the 
addition  of  potash  :  hydrate  of  calcium  precipitates  all  the  copper  con- 
tained in  this  alkaline  solution  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 

When  lactic  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  pure 
oxide  of  carbon  is  disengaged,  and  the  mixture  becomes  brown. 

Heated  with  a  mixture  of  binoxlde  of  manganese,  salt,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  lactic  acid  furnishes  chloral  and  aldehyd ;  when  only  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorine  is  disengaged,  it  is  aldehyd  which  is  chiefly  formed. 

Boiling  nitric  acid  transforms  lactic  into  oxalic  acid. 

When  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  lactic  and  14  parts  of  benzoic  acids 
are  heated  for  several  hours  at  200°,  water  is  disengaged,  and  a  new 
acid — the  benzolactic — ^is  formed : 

(C^ff0"|g^)  4-  (C^ffO,OH)  =  (c«H*0"{gg^'^)  +  i}  0 

Lactic  acid.  Benzoic  acid.  Benzolactic  acid.  Water. 

In  order  to  separate  this  acid  from  the  excess  of  benzoic  acid,  it  is 
dissolved  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sodic  carbonate,  which  then 
dissolves  it  alone.  The  liquid  is  agitated  with  ether  to  eliminate  the 
free  benzoic  acid  which  the  water  has  dissolved,  and  then  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added.    The  benzolactic  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

This  acid  is  the  homologue  of  the  benzoglycolic  acid  which  is  pro- 
duced when  hippuric  acid  is  acted  upon  by  nitrous  vapours. 

When  syi-upy  lactic  acid  is  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  140°,  very 
dilute  lactic  acid  first  distils ;  if  the  operation  be  discontinued  when 
all  distillation  has  ceased,  the  residue  crystallizes  on  cooling.  These 
crystals  constitute  lactide  or  lactic  anhydnde  (C^irO"0)  : 

(^C='ffO"|g|)    =.  h}^    +  (c™"0) 

Lactic  acid.  Water.  Lactide. 

When  strongly  heated,  lactide  distils,  and  is  partially  decomposed. 
Among  the  products  of  its  decomposition  arc  found  aldehyd,  citra- 
conic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  oxido  of  carbon  : 
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(0='H*0"0)    =    CO   +  (C^H^O) 

Lactide.  Oxide  of  Aldehyd. 

carbon. 

4(c^H^0"{g^)  =  (CW)  +  3(OT0)  +  CO^  +  3(ffO) 

^  La^cacid.  Citraconic  acid.  Aldehyd.  ^Carbon^^^  Water. 

If  the  action  of  heat  on  lactic  acid  be  less  prolonged,  instead  of 
lactide,  dilactic  acid  (C«tP«O0  will  he  obtained: 


Lactic  acid. 


■yyater.  Dilactic  acid. 


Though  biatomic,  lactic  acid  is  monobasic.  It  only  exchanges  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  for  metals.    Thus  the  neutral  lactates  have  the 

formula  (c'H^O"|q^i/). 

All  the  lactates  are  insoluble  in  ether,  readily  soluble  in  boxlmg 
water,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol.  .^^^^^  f  ahne 
lacrt^s  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  they  readily  dissolve  m  cold  watei. 

ile  i«ism  of  the  lactic  acid  of  fermentation  with  sarkolactic 

j.ne  isomeiibui  u  ferroiis  lactate 

acid  is  especially  apparent  m  their  salts.  ^^''^J 
is  crystallizable  and  retains  three  molecules  of  watei,  while  ferrous 
Rarkolactate  is  not  crystallizable. 

1  w^^^^^^^  berepetitLto  speak  here  of  the  numerous  reactions  which 
estelTish  the  biatomic  and  monobasic  character  of  lactic  acid.  We 
have  already  treated  this  question  completely  -^-JP^^^^J 
biatomic  and  monobasic  acids  in  general,  and  lactic  acid,  the  best 
known  of  these,  was  continually  given  as  an  eNample 

Sarkolactic  acid  is  obtained,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  action  ot  oxy 

^.^  and  by  the  action  of  potash 

chloride  of  carbon  on  ethylene  1  '  '^^'^ 

1    J  •     f  r.^^nr.^       1-^'  \     On  the  contrary,  true  lactic 
on  the  cyanhydnn  of  glycol  I  c 


acid  is  produced  when  aldehyd  reacts  on  ^^^^^^^^  I^^: 
According  to  these  syntheses,  the  formula  of  constitution  0 

y    rOH\  /C  ^ 

,  and  that  of  true  lactic  acid  is 


lactic  acid  is 


b^OH 

I  0^ 
\OIOH 
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We  thus  have  : 

J=         -    N    +  0-H 

^1  gn/ 


Cyaiiliydrin 
of  glycol 


(oil) 


Aldehyd. 


CO'H; 


/ 


c 


OH  V 


O" 


c 


OH 


Nitrogen.  Water. 


 Y  

Sarkolactic  acid. 


+    (CNH)  = 


Hyilrocyamc 
acid. 


=  (NH«) 


+ 


An  nnltnowii 
intermediate  body. 

/o  rff  \ 

I  OH 
H 

I  lo^ 
\c  [oh 

Normal  lactic  acid 


Water. 


Ammonia. 


BIATOMIC  ANT>  BIBASIC  ACIDS. 

Preparation.— JV}-s«  Process.— These  acids  may  be  ohtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  corresponding  glycols  : 

{'T}o')  +  K8})  -  m  +  <iio) 

Qlycoi.  Oxygen.  Oxalic  acid.  Water. 

But  this  oxidation  has  only  succeeded  with  ordinary  glycol.  It 
is  true  that  propyl-glycol  appears  to  have  given  malonio  acid 
^C'H*0^"|q2^^  Ij^^     tlie  oxidation  of  butyl  and  amyl-glycol,  no  acid 

homologous  wi  th  the  preceding  has  been  obtained.  Perhaps  this  might 
be  accomplished  by  operating  on  larger  quantities.  The  slight  sta- 
bQity  of  the  complicated  molecules,  which  are  entirely  separated  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  oxidize  them,  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
operation  being  successful.  ,    ,  ,  , 

Second  Process.  —  Bicyanides  of  biatomic  alcohol  radicles  are 
boiled  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash ;  ammonia  is 
disengaged,  and  there  remains  in  solution  the  alkaline  salt  of  an  acid 
which  con-esponds  to  the  glycol  higher  by  two  terms  than  that  whose 
bicyanbydrin  has  been  employed. 
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Thus  tlie  ticyanliydrin  of  glycol  CH^O*  gives  succinic  acid,  C'H'O*, 
corresponding  to  butyl-glycol,  C*H'''0^  which  constitutes  the  second 
higher  homologue  of  ordinary  glycol. 

The  reaction  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  these  acids  by 
means  of  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  and  potash  is  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation,  or  by  an  analogous  one  : 

Cyanide  Of  Potash.  Water.  Pyrotartrate  of 

propylene.  poUsBium. 

+ 

The  cyanides  used  in  these  processes  should  be  prepared  by  heat- 
ing the  bromides  of  the  same  radicles  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  dilute  alcohol : 

('ZD  -  <ol})  -  ^(^])  -  & 

Bromide  of  Potassic  Potasmc  ^JZ'itnf 

etbylene.  cyanide.  liromide.  ethylene. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  purify  the  bicyanhydrins  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  acids. 

The  acids  obtained  by  this  process  appear  so  far  to  be  entirely 
identical  with  those  obtained  by  other  methods. 

Third  Process.— Several  of  these  acids  may  be  obtained  by  fixing 
hydrogen  on  other  less  hydrogenized  acids ;  thus  itaconic  acid  and  its 
isomers,  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids,  can  fix  H''  and  be  converted 
into  pyrotartaric  acid.  _ 

It  is  the  same  with  maleic  and  fumaric  acids,  which,  by  fixing  H  , 

give  succinic  acid  : 

Fumaric  acid.  Hydrogen.  Succinic  acid. 

Itaconlc  acid.         Hydrogen.        Pyrotartaric  acid. 

Fourth  Process.— Acids  of  this  group  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  other  more  complicated  acids.  Thus,  on  causing  heat  to  act 
on  tartaric  acid,  pyrotartaric  acid  is  formed : 

2(C^H«0'')    =    (OTOQ')    +    3(00*)    +  2(]^|o) 

Tartaric  acid.  Pyrotartaric  acid.  Carbonic  Water. 

anhydride. 

Fifth  Process.— Many  of  these  acids  are  obtained  by  heating  different 
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substances  witli  a  powerful  oxidizer.  Sometimes  these  reactions  are 
sufficiently  clear,  but  occasionally  they  are  very  complicated. 

For  instance,  if  cuminic  aldehyd  be  strongly  oxidized,  insolinic  acid 
is  formed  : 

Cnminlc  acid.  Oxygen.  Water.  Insolinic  acid. 

On  the  contrary,  if  nitric  acid  be  made  to  react  on  fatty  substances, 
succinic  acid  and  several  of  its  homologues  are  obtained.  The  mole- 
cule of  the  fatty  substance  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  no  simple  relation 
is  observed  between  the  generating  bodies  and  their  derivatives. 

Sixth  Process. — Kolbe  and  Hugo  Miiller  have  each  obtained  one  of 
these  acids,  malonic  acid,  by  heating  aceto-cyanic  acid  with  caustic 
potash : 

(^OT(CN)OJo^)  +  2(|}0)  =  (IjN^  +  (C'ff(COOK)0|o) 

Aceto-cyanic  acid.  Potash.  Ammonia.  Potassic  malonate. 

The  aceto-cyanic  acid  used  for  this  synthesis  is  prepared  by  heating 
chloracetic  acid  with  cyanide  of  silver  in  a  hermetically-sealed  tube  : 

(C-H-C10|o)   +    (CNJ)    __    (C.H.(CN)OJ        +  Ag} 

Chloracetic  acid.  Cyanide  Aceto-cyanic  acid.  Chloride 

of  silver.  of  silver. 

Properties. — It  will  be  supposed  that  in  this  group  of  acids,  as  in  all 
the  others,  both  saturated  and  non-saturated  bodies  are  to  be  found. 
These  present  different  characters,  and  we  will  therefore  consider  them 
separately. 

Saturated  Acids. — 1st.  These  acids,  being  bibasic,  have  two  atoms 
of  typical  hydrogen,  which  may  both  be  replaced  by  positive  metals. 
They  can  fonn  two  classes  of  salts  :  acid  salts,  resulting  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  metallic  radicle  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  neutral 
salts,  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by 
two  equivalents  of  metal. 

2nd.  Ethers  having  two  alcohol  radicles  are  obtained  by  processes 
described  elsewhere  for  the  preparation  of  compoimd  ethers.  When 
these  ethers  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  alkalies,  they  are  completely 
saponified.  Two  molecules  of  alcohol  are  produced,  and  a  neutral  salt 
of  the  acid  of  which  the  ether  contained  the  elements  : 

Neutral  succinate  of  Potash.  Neutral  succinate  Alcohol. 

pjl,yl  of  potassium. 

However,  if  these  ethers  be  saponified  by  half  the  quantity  of  potash 
required  for  complete  saponification,  a  single  atom  of  ethyl  is  elimi- 
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nated  iu  tlie  state  of  alcohol,  and  there  is  tlien  produced  a  potassic  salt 
of  an  acid  ether  from  which  this  ether  itself  can  be  obtained  : 


„  ^  ,  Alrnhol  Ethyl-succinate  of 

Neutral  succinate  Potash.  Aiconoi.  potassium, 

of  etliyl. 

These  acids  therefore  form  two  ethers  :  one  ^jf  ^/^^^ 
radicles  the  other  only  one  :  but  it  must  be  remarked  that,  contiaiyto 
whl  is  the  case  with  monobasic  and  biatomic  acids,  there  is  only 
produced  here  a  single  mono-alcoholic  ether,  which  is_  always  acid. 
Tht  i  o^ving  to  the  fact,  that  here  the  two  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen 
have  the  same  properties,  while  in  monobasic  and  biatomic  acids  these 

nS""ed  to  the  action  of  heat,  they  are  capable  of 
losing  the  elements  of  water  and  furnishing  anhydrides  : 
(C^H'^OO    =    (C^H^OO    +  WO 

Succinic  acid.  Succinic  Water, 

anhydride. 

These  anhydrides  can  again  unite  with  water,  and  reconstitute  the 

fipids  whence  they  are  derived.  . 

4th  Tbese  acfds  give  either  monatomic  or  biatomic  residues,  on 

losing  the  group  OH  once  or  twice  : 

g;|0^    -    2  (HO)    =  E" 

The  first  of  these  radicles  may  be  substituted  for  J^y^^'og^^ 
ammonia,   and   the    compound    resulting    from  this  substitution 

(h  1  is  acid.     It  is  not  probable  that  a  neutral  isomer  of 

this  body  exists.  As  the  two  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  ai^  positive 
In  this  class  of  acids,  whichever  may  be  the  one  removed  that  which 
remains  is,  of  course,  still  positive.       ,  ^.^  ^  ,  .    -rr2      tTift  simple 

The  biatomic  radicle  E"  may  be  substituted  for  H  m  the  simp 
ammonia  type;   thence  the  bodies  which  take  the  name  of  nmde 
(h'  }  ^) '  ^""^     "^""^  substituted  for  H^  in  the  type  N  H  . 

then  gives  a  neutral  diamide 

(0'H'0:|o.) 


Ex. 

Succinic  acid. 
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Miinatomic  residue  of  Biatomic  radicle  of 

succinic  acid.  Eucciuic  acid. 

Succinimlde. 


Hi 

H| 

Succinamic  acid.  Succinic  diamide 

(succinamide). 

6th.  Perchloride  of  phosphorus  transforms  the  acids  of  this  group 
into  chlorides  of  their  radicles  : 

(^'''%}iy)  +  2(PC1.)  =  2(P01.0)  +  2(11)  +  (C'H-0»;|) 

Succinic  acid.  Percliloride         Oxychloride         Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

of  ptiosphorus.      of  phosphorus.  acid.  succinyl. 

These  chlorides  may  be  entirely  decomposed  by  water,  and  re-fonn 
their  respective  acids : 

Chloride  of  Water.  Hydrochloric  Succmic  acid, 

succinyl.  ^^cid. 

6th.  Distilled  with  an  excess  of  base,  these  acids  lose  two  molecules 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  thereby  each  gives  rise  to  the  fundamental 
hydrocarbide  of  the  series  two  terms  lower  than  that  of  the  acid 
whence  it  arises.  Thus  adipic  acid  (OT'OO^,  which  belongs  to  the 
hexylic  series,  gives  hydride  of  butyl  (C'H"),  the  fundamental  hydro- 
carbide  of  the  butylic  series.  This  series  is  lower  by  two  terms  than 
the  hexylic  series,  of  which  the  term  corresponding  to  hydride  of  butyl, 
the  hydride  of  hexyl  CH'*,  contains  twice  CIP  more  : 

(Cff^O*)    =    2(00*)    +  (G'W>) 

Adipic  acid.  Carbonic  Hydride 

anhydride.  of  butyl. 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  distilling  the  acids  of  this  group  with  an 
excess  of  base,  we  descend  two  tenns  in  the  homologous  series,  while 
we  only  descend  one  term  when  monatomic  acids  are  submitted  to 

similar  treatment.  ,     ,  n    ..i  mi 

7th  Bromine  acts  on  these  acids  when  heated  with  them.  1  he  mono- 
brominated  and  bibrominated  derivatives  may  be  easily  obtained  by 
operating  in  hermetically-sealed  tubes.  Boiled  with  oxide  of  silver  and 
water,  the  brominated  products  lose  all  theii-  bromine  in  the  state  of  bro- 
mide of  silver,  the  group  HO  being  substituted  for  each  molecule  ot 
bromine    Now  acids  result,  which  differ  from  those  whence  they  anso 
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by  one  or  two  atoms  of  oxygen  more,  and  consequently  their  atomicity 
is  greater : 

2  (C^ffBrO^)  +  (Ag'O)  +  (H^O)  =  2  (AgBr)  +  2  (C^H«OD 

Monobromo-succinic  Oxide  of  Water.  ^.-omide  of  Malic  acid, 

acid.  silver.  silver. 

(raWO^)    +   Ag^O   +   ffO    =    2  (AgBr)   +  {C'WO') 

Bibromo-succinlc  Oxide  Water.        Bromide  of  silver.  Tartaric  acid, 

acid.  of  sUver. 

Malic  and  tartaric  acids  differ  from  succinic  acid;  the  first  by  one 
and  the  second  by  two  atoms  of  oxygen.    Their  atomicity  is  greater 

than  that  of  succinic  acid.  i     i  f 

8th  Treated  with  baryta,  bibrominated  acids  can  lose  a  molecule  ot 
hydrobromic  acid  and  be  transformed  into  non-saturated  monobro- 
minated  acids  : 

2rC*H^Br^0*)    +    (Ba"0)    =    (Ba"Br*)  +  WO   +  2(OTBrO0 

\  •           .  .  ^               Barvta  Bromide  of             Water.           Bromo-maleic  acid. 

Blbromo-succimo                 "a>-yta-  ^^^.^^^ 
acid. 

If  the  alkali  be  in  excess,  two  molecules  of  hydrobromic  acid  may 
be  separated : 

.    .   ,„  Rnda                          Bromide  of 

Bibromo-pyrotartarlo  boaa.  sodium. 


•yy-jiter.  ■  Aconic  acid. 

Non-3aturated  Acids.-lst.  While  the  formul^  of  the  saturated 
acids  of  this  group  belong  each  to  a  single  -^^'^^-^f/^^^ 
saturated  acids  each  belong  to  several  isomers    Thus,  f°/J^ula 
only  belongs  to  succinic  acid;  but  the  formula  (C  H  0) 
belongs  to  two  different  bodies,  maleic  and  fumaric  acids.    So  also  to 
+   fovnV  noid  rC^H-O')  no  isomer  of  which  is  known,  there  corre- 

are  itaconic,  citraconic,  and  mesaconic  acids.  i    -,  -^^ 

2nd  Lik;  the  saturated,  the  non-saturated  aci.ds  give  an  anhyd  de 
bv  the  action  of  heat,  and  a  bichloride  under  the  influence  of  pentachlo- 
•^^1  of  Sosphorus.     It  is  not  known  whether  they  can  be  made  to 

"  od-e^-'^^^^^^^    ^yd-S-      ""^"^  '"T   ^  m 

^  3rd  Submitted  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  they  absorb  suffi- 
cient to  pass  to  the  state  of  saturated  acids : 

Itaconic  acid.  Hydrogen.  Pyrotartaric  acid. 

In  this  case  the  different  non-saturated  isomers  give  t^o  same  satu- 
rated product :  pyrotartaric  acid  possesses  the  same  properties,  ^^hetheI 
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it  arises  from  the  hydrogenation  of  itaconic,  citraconic,  or  of  mesaconio 
acid. 

4ih..  Bromine  combines  directly  with  non-saturated  acids,  giving 
bibrominated  derivatives  of  saturated  acids.  Thus,  fumaric  acid  is 
transformed  into  bibromo-succinic  acid  : 

(G'WO'}      +      Br-"      =  (C^H^Br^O*) 

Fumaric  acid.  Bromine.  Bibromo-succinic  acid. 

It  must  however  be  remarked  that,  while  the  fixation  of  hydrogen 
reduces  non-saturated  isomers  into  an  identical  product,  the  fixation 
of  bromine  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  brominated  products  isomeric 
among  themselves,  like  the  acids  which  gave  rise  to  them.  When 
hydrogen  is  substituted  for  the  bromine  of  these  different  isomeric 
brominated  compounds,  we  again  return  to  the  single  saturated  acid. 

5th.  These  acids  unite  also  with  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  mono- 
brominated  derivatives  of  the  corresponding  saturated  bodies.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  case  the  isomerism  remains  : 

(C*H*0*      -f      (HBr)      =  (0*ffBrO*) 

Fumaric  Hydrobromic  Monobromo- 

acid.  acid.  succinic  acid. 


Kekule,  who  discovered  these  facts,  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  them : 

Succinic  acid,  which  we  will  take  as  example,  contains  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  both  of  them  typical  and  basic.  It  may  be  considered  as  con- 
taining four  atoms  of  carbon  in  juxtaposition,  the  two  external  of  which 
retain  three-fourths,  and  the  two  centre  ones  only  half  of  their  capacity 
for  saturation.    The  following  figure  indicates  this  constitution  : 
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K^kul6  supposes  that,  in  the  two  external  atoms  of  carbon  Ca  and 
C€,  one  atomicity  is  saturated  by  oxygen  0,  the  second  centre  of 
attraction  of  which  is  united  to  hydrogen  H.  This  hydrogen,  united  to 
the  carbon  by  means  of  the  oxygen,  is  typical.  Moreover,  Kekul^ 
supposes  that  the  two  atomicities  which  remain  in  the  two  external 
atoms  of  carbon  are  saturated  by  oxygen,  the  viciaity  of  which  gives 
basic  properties  to  the  hydrogen.  There  remain  the  two  interme- 
diate atoms  of  carbon,  which  have  each  two  atomicities  saturated  by 
hydrogen.  If  one  of  these  two  atoms  of  carbon  were  to  lose  the  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  to  which  it  is  united,  we  should  have  a  non-satu- 
rated acid,  which  could  combine  directly  with  hydrogen  or  any  other 
monatomic  body.    The  form  of  the  molecule  \vill  be  different,  accord- 
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in.  to  ^vh6^her  it  he  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  atoms  of  carbon 
which  has  lost  its  hydrogen,  and,  consequently,  we  may  have  two 
isomeric  acids,  as  the  two  following  figures  represent : 
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It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  it  is  sometimes  at  the  cost  of 
the  one,  and  sometimes  at  that  of  the  other  of  the  two  middle  atoms  of 
carbon,  that  the  elimination  of  the  hydrogen  is  effected. 

If  hydrogen  be  added  to  the  non-satnrated  body,  m  both  cases  the 
molecule  assumes  the  single  form  assigned  to  the  -^"-^^^  ,  ^^^^^ 
the  contrary,  if  bromine  be  added,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  absent 
hydrogen,  and  consequently  occupies  different  positions,  according 
as  the  gap  left  by  the  disappearance  of  the  hydrogen  is  at  the 
one  poinf  or  the  other.  There. re  therefore  two  isomeric  brommated 
acids,  as  the  following  figures  indicate : 
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According  to  this  hypothesis  of  ^^^-'^'^f^^^^^^^ 
isomers  possible  depends  on  the  number  of  ^^^^  .on- 

diate  between  the  two  external  atoms,         succinic  acid  w^^^^^^^ 

tains  two,  there  should  correspond  two  ^^^'■^'^'''f'X  '^^^ 
two  non-saturated  bodies;  to  pyrotartaric  acid  ^^^^^ J^^^^^^ 
there  should  correspond  three  ;  and,  in  general,  to  any  acid  there 
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correspond  a  number  of  these  equal  to  n  —  2,n  being  the  number  of 
atoms  of  carbon  it  contains. 

The  theory  is  verified  in  the  two  cases  hitherto  observed.  Two 
non- saturated  isomers  correspond  to  succinic  acid  and  three  to  pyro- 
tartaric  acid. 

This  hypothesis  is  correctly  based :  the  isomerism  of  the  acids  in 
question  is  owing  to  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  hydrogen ;  but  we 
believe  that  K^kul^  is  mistaken  in  his  attempt  to  determine  this  place. 
We  think  the  formulas  he  gives  are  not  those  of  isomeric  but  of  identical 
acids.  All  being  symmetrical  in  the  formula  of  succinic  acid,  and 
each  internal  atom  being  equally  near  (CO*H),  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  the  hydrogen  have  been  eliminated  at  the  cost  of  one 
or  the  other. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  isomerism  possible,  that  which  causes 
the  isomerism  of  oxide  of  ethylene  and  aldehyd  :  the  hydrogen  may  be 
eliminated  at  the  cost  of  a  single  atom  or  of  two  atoms  of  carbon. 

Hence  the  possibility  of  two  acids  C''H''0'' : 
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and  of  four  acids  answering  to  the  formula  C^H^O*  : 
1st. 


eg       H  C  H  Ca 
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2nd. 
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The  modification  we  propose  in  M.  K^knle's  theory,  supposes  a 
fourth  isomer  of  itaconic,  citraconic,  and  mesaconic  acids. 

Condensed  Acids.-The  biatomio  radicles  of  this  group  ought,  hke 
all  the  others,  to  have  the  property  of  accumulating  m  the  molecules, 
o-iving  products  of  condensation.  These  products  have  however,  been 
little  studied.  As  yet,  disuccinic  acid,  described  by  Schiff  is  the  only 
condensed  acid  of  this  group  known.  According  to  this  chemist,  it  is 
formed  when  succinic  acid  is  carefully  heated,  so  as  not  to  produce 
complete  dehydration : 


'C'lL'O'" 
iC*H*0'"' 


succinic  acid.  Water.  Disuccinic  acid. 

Acids  of  this  Group  which  are  actually  knovm.  —  Saturated 
Acids  * 

1st."  In  tie  series  C"H--=0^ :  ,     ,      ,  r....e(.^ 

Oxalic  acid  G'lW,  corresponding  to  the  glycol  O  11  U  . 
Malonic  acid  G'W6\  corresponding  to  propyl-glycol  b.H  u  . 
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Succinc  acid  C*H^O',  corresponding  to  butyl-glycol  C^II'''0'. 
Pyrotartaric  acid  CH'O*,  corresponding  to  amyl-glycol  C^ff^O'. 
Adipic  acid  CH'^O*,  corresponding  to  hexyl-glycol  C°H"0^ 
Pimelic  acid  C'H>*0*,  corresponding  to  heptyl-glycol  CfH^^O^. 
Suberic  acid  C'H'-'0\  corresponding  to  octyl-glycol  G'WO\ 
Sebacio  acid  C'^H^O*,  corresponding  to  decyl-glycol  G'°IP'0^*. 

2nd.  In  the  series  C"H'"'-«0* : 

Quinonic  acid  CH-'O*,  corresponding  to  the  unknown  glycol 
3rd.  In  the  series  C"ff''-"0* : 

Phthalic  acid  C'ffO*,  and  its  isomer  terephthalic  acid,  correspond- 
ing to  tollyl-glycol  C«H^°0^* 

An  unnamed  acid  C'H^O*,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cumene 
procured  from  the  pitob  from  pit-coal,  and  of  cymene  procured  from 
camphor,  and  corresponding  to  an  unknown  glycol  G^W^O^*. 

Insolinic  acid  C'°H'°0*,  corresponding  to  cumyl-glycol  C'^H^O'*. 

It  is  probable  that  these  four  latter  acids  are  saturated ;  nevertheless, 
it  bas  not  yet  been  proved  experimentally  that  they  are  incapable  of 
uniting  with  chlorine  or  bromine  by  simple  addition  ;  their  saturation 
is  tberefore  as  yet  hypothetical. 

Nox-Saturated  Acids. — These  belong  to  the  series  C"H'"-*0*,  and 

are  : 

Maleic  and  fumaric  acids  G'WO\  corresponding  to  a  glycol  C'H'O'*. 

Itaconic,  citraconic,  and  mesaconic  acids,  C^H^O*,  corresponding  to 
a  glycol  G'WO'*. 

Camphoric  acid  C^H^^O*  also  appears  by  its  formula  to  belong  to 
this  series  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  belongs  to  a  parallel  series, 
the  different  tei-ms  of  which  are  saturated.  In  fact,  the  camphorate 
of  ethyl  when  acted  upon  by  chlorine  gives  no  product  of  addition, 
and  Keboul  has  recently  demonstrated  that  the  non-saturated  bodies 
retain  their  property  of  uniting  directly  with  chlorine  or  bromine  in 
the  ethers  they  form. 

There  also  exist  other  acids  which  coUtain  four  atoms  of  oxygen, 
such  as  orsellic  acid  C'H'O*,  parellic  acid  G'R'O*,  everninio  acid 
C°ff  "0*,  etc.,  but  these  bodies  are  not  sufficiently  known  for  it  to  be 
certain  whether  they  belong  to  this  group  or  to  another. 


Study  of  thi^  most  important  Acms  of  this  Group. 

Oxalic  Acid  (CffO').— Oxalic  acid,  the  first  term  of  the  series  of 
acids  which  correspond  to  the  general  formula  C"H"'-''OS  possesses  a 
molecule  which  is  much  less  stable  than  that  of  its  homologues,  and 
which  therefore  has  peculiar  properties. 

2  R 
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PREPARATION.-Oxalic  acid  is  formed  when  an  organic  substance  is 
strongly  oxidized.  The  most  simple  means  of  obtaining  it  consists  in 
boiling  sugar  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  crystallizing. 
This  acid  may  also  be  extracted  from  several  vegetables  of  the  Bimex 
species,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  state  of  acid  salts.  It  is  also  extracted 
from  the  oxalate  of  potassium,  which  is  produced  m  considerable 
quantity  when  impure  cellulose  (saw-dust)  is  submitted  to  the  action 

of  fused  potash.  ,  „  

PROPEETiES.-lst.  Oxalic  acid  is  bibasic,  and  consequently  foims, 
like  its  homologues,  both  acid  and  neutral  salts,  acid  and  neutral  ethers, 
and  two  amides  ;  it  may  also  form  quadr-acid  salts  resulting  from  the 
juxtaposition  of  a  molecule  of  oxalic  acid  ^^.^^^^^  c^^"  I  X 
oxalate ;  such  is  the  quadr-oxalate  of  potassium  j^jj  [O^  jj.  [O* J. 
.  These  latter  bodies  should  be  considered  not  as  atomic  combinations, 
but  as  molecular  unions  analogous  to  the  compounds  which  contain 

water  of  crystallization.  i    j  •  „  +^ 

2nd.  Oxalic  anhydride  cannot  exist.  In  every  reaction  leading  to 
its  production  it  splits  up  into  oxide  of  carbon  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
Thus  aU  bodies  having  great  affinity  for  water  transform  oxalic  acid 
into  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases : 

m  0^)  +  0«)  =  f  ^h"}  0^  +  aq.)  +  (CO)  +  (COO 

O-xalicLd.  Sulphuricaoid.  Hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid.  Oxideof  Carboni^^^ 

3rd  Certain  bodies,  at  the  head  of  which  glycerine  may  be  placed, 
decompose  oxalic  acid  into  formic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride  by 
catalytic  action  : 

(OTOO    =    (CffO^    +  (COO 

0..alicacid.  Formic  acid.  ^Carbonic_ 

4th.  Clilorine  and  bromine  seize  the  hydrogen  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
carbonic  anhydride  is  formed  : 

Th^O  +  cl}  =  <ci})  + 

^  oxalic  add.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Carbon^ 

Oxidizing  agents  act  in  the  same  way;  only  in  this  case  water  is 
formed  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid.  nf  P-,loium 

5th.  Oxalic  acid,  heated  with  lime,  produces  carbonate  of  calcium 
and  disengages  hydrogen : 

(C'-Sllo-)  +  2(CaO)  =  ^CS-'lo')  +  nl 

Lime.  Carbonate  of  calcium.  Hydrogen. 


Oxalic  acid. 
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6th.  When  the  oxalates  are  calcined,  oxide  of  carbon  is  disengaged, 
and  a  residue  of  carbonate  is  left : 

(T}o')  -  ™  +  CS>') 

Calcic  oxalate.  Oxide  of  Carbonate  of 

carbon.  calcium. 

7th.  The  tendency  of  oxalic  acid  to  lose  its  hydrogen,  either  in  the 
state  of  water  or  of  hydrochloric  ^acid,  makes  it  a  reducing  agent.  It 
precipitates  gold  from  its  chloride,  but  does  not  act  on  chloride  of 
platinum.  Its  reducing  power  is  therefore  less  than  that  of  formic 
acid,  which  reduces  this  chloride.  These  properties  of  oxalic  and 
foi-mic  acids  may  be  used  to  separate  gold  from  platinum. 


TEIATOMIC  ACIDS. 

Triatomic  alcohols  may  exchange  W  for  0,  orH*  for  0^  or  H"  for  0". 
Thence  three  groups  of  acids,  all  triatomic  like  the  alcohols  fi-om  which 
they  are  derived. 

Among  these  acids,  the  first,  those  which  result  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  0  for  H^  are  triatomic  and  monobasic ;  the  second,  those  resulting 
from  the  substitution  of  0^  for  H*,  are  triatomic  and  bibasic ;  the  last, 
which  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen  of  substitution,  are  both  triatomic 
and  tribasic. 

TRIATOMIC  AND  MONOBASIC  ACIDS. 

These  acids  always  contain  four  atoms  of  oxygen.  It  is  possible  that 
certain  natural  acids,  the  molecules  of  which  contain  0*,  belong  to  this 
group,  but  this  is  not  yet  demonstrated.  As  yet  only  four  acids  of  this 
class  are  known  with  certainty.    These  are  : 

Glyceric  acid  G^WO\  corresponding  to  propyl-glycerine  C^WO^ 
Dioxybutyric    acid     C*H'0',   corresponding    to  butyl-glycerine 
C^H'^O'*. 

Oxysalioylic  acid  CH^O*,  corresponding  to  oxysaligenin  C'ffO'*. 

Eugenitic  acid  C^'H'^OS  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  sodium  and 
carbonic  anhydride  on  eugenic  phenol  (oil  of  cloves),  and  corre- 
sponding to  an  unknown  glycerine  C'H'^Ol  These  acids  have  not  as 
yet  been  much  studied ;  it  is  only  known  that,  in  their  double  decom- 
position with  bases,  they  only  exchange  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  for 
positive  metals. 

It  is  probable  that  if  these  acids  could  be  acted  on  by  the  perchloride 
of  phosphorus,  without  being  decomposed,  they  would  give  the  trichlo- 
rides : 

(C^n^OCP),  (C^H'OCP),  (C/ffOCP),  and  (C'lFOCP). 
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These  chlorides,  treated  with  water,  would,  accordiBg  to  all  appear- 
ance, furnish : 

The  first,  bichloro-propionic  acid  .  .  .  C^H*CPOl 
The  second,  hichloro-butyric  acid  .  .  .  C''H''CPO*. 
The  third,  bichloro-henzoic  acid  .  .  .  C^H^CFO  . 
The  last,  an  acid  ±1      u  . 

(C^ffOCP)    +    (H^O)    =    (HCl)    +  (OTCPO^). 

Chloride  of  Water.  Hydrocbloric  Bichlon>propionic 

glyceryl  (unknown). 

In  reality  of  the  three  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  which  form  the 
three  groups'  OH  for  which  chlorine  may  he  substituted,  only  one  is 
basic  The  others  are  alcoholic.  Now,  the  organic  chlorides  m  which 
chlorine  is  substituted  for  the  residues  OH  of  which  the  hydrogen  is 
alcoholic,  cannot  be  decomposed  by  water,  while  those  m  which  the 
chlorine  is  substituted  for  the  residues  OH  containing  basic  tydrogen^ 
are  capable,  under  the  influence  of  water,  of  regaining  the  residue  UH 
in  exchange  for  their  chlorine.  •  +t,. 

It  is  also  probable  that  on  operating  on  these  trichlorides  m  the 
same  way  as  on  chloride  of  lactyl,  mono,  bi,  tri,  alcoholic  ethers  would 
be  obtained  ;  and  that  moreover  there  might  be  procured  two  isomeric 
bi-alcoholic  ethers  and  two  isomeric  mono-alcoholic  ethers,  the  Urst 

neutral,  the  others  acid.  ,       .    ^  j  • 

In  a  word,  glyceric  acid  ought  to  be  able  to  give  rise  to  derivatives 
analoo-ous  to  those  furnished  by  lactic  acid,  but  more  numerous,  because 
it  possesses  three  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  while  lactic  acid  only  con- 
tains  two.* 

TBIATOMIC  AND  BIBASIC  ACIDS. 

No  acid  of  this  order  has  as  yet  been  obtained  by  the  direct  oxidation 
of  the  corresponding  alcohols.  But,  two  acids  are  known,  of  whic^^^^^^^^ 
certainly,  and  the  other  probably,  belongs  to  this  group     These  a  e  ^ 

Tartronic  acid  (CW),  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  nitrotartaric  acid;  and  malic  acid  (CW),  obtained  by  the  action 
of  moist  oxide  of  silver  on  monobromo-succinic  acid,  and  which  also 
exists  in  many  vegetable  products. 

As  malic  acid  is  the  only  acid  of  this  group  which  has  been  much 
studied,  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  it. 

*  In  the  first  edition  glyoxylic  acid,  C^H^O^  .vas  included  among  tbe  n^onoba^c 
triatoLictid.   Since  thelVcebus  has  ^e-nstr^ed  th^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  that  a  triatomic  acid  of  the  foimula  C^H^O'' is  impossible  oeca 

luMrequhethat  20H  should  be  fixed  on  the  ^-^^^^ ^^.^l 
have  no  established  example.  According  to  tbis  new  fomula.  gljoxylic 
be  a  half-acid,  balf-aldebyd  body.    (See  Aldehyds.) 
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Malic  Acid  I  C^II*0-"'<  OH  1. — Preparation. — 1st.  Malic  acid  may  be 

\  Ioh/ 

prepared  synthetically  by  means  of  moist  oxide  of  silver  and  mono- 
bromo-succinic  acid  : 


2(cw"{o|\  +  [It 


^sl  o' 


+ 


H 


0 


Bromosucciilic  acid. 


Oxide  of  silver. 


Water. 


^  2  C^ffO'^'XOH 

\  mi 

Malic  acid. 


Bromide  of  silver. 

This  method  of  preparation,  though  very  interesting  from  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view,  has  no  practical  utility. 

2nd.  Malic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  causing  nitrous  acid  to  act 
on  asparagin  (malo-diamide),  or  on  aspartic  acid  (malic  monamide)  : 


'H'O''" 


.v,|OHY' 


+ 


Asparagiu. 


Nitrous  acid.  Nitrogen. 

roH\ 

Q4JJ30«"'J0H1 

ml 

Malic  acid. 

3rd.  Malic  acid  occurs  ready  formed  in  a  number  of  vegetables 
whence  it  may  be  extracted.  It  is  usually  taken  from  the  berries  of 
the  service-tree,  which  yield  it  very  plentifully. 

These  berries,  eitber  ripe  or  not,  are  crushed,  and  the  juice  extracted, 
clarified  by  boiling  with  white  of  egg,  and  digested  with  a  slight  excess 
of  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  added  gradually  till  effervescence  ceases. 
Different  insoluble  plumbic  salts  are  thus  formed,  and  among  them 
malate  of  lead,  which  is  scarcely  soluble  in  the  cold,  but  is  rendered 
more  soluble  by  heat. 

When  the  liquid  becomes  cold  it  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  after 
being  washed  several  times  with  cold  water,  is  boiled  with  water  and 
filtered  while  hot.  On  cooling,  brilliant  needles  of  malate  of  lead 
are  deposited  and  separated  by  filtration.  The  liquid  which  contained 
these  needles  is  again  boiled  with  the  residue  of  the  &rst  treatment, 
and  the  operation  is  thus  continued  until  plumbic  malate  is  no  longer 

deposited.  _      ,     .    ,  ,  ,  • 

The  malate  of  lead  thus  obtained  is  pulverized,  suspended  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Then  it  is 
filtered  to  remove  the  sulphide  of  lead  precipitated,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  is  boiled  to  free  it  from  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
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and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  which,  on  standing 
some  time,  deposits  ciystallized  malic  acid.  _       n  • 

This  malic  acid,  however,  is  not  pure ;  it  contains  tartaric  and  citric 
acids,  and  tartrate  of  calcium.  In  order  to  purify  it,  instead  of  evapo- 
rating its  solution  to  a  syinipy  consistence,  it  must  he  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  of  these  exactly  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  the 
two  again  mixed.  Bimalate  of  ammonium  is  thus  formed.  -Lliis  salt 
ciystallizes  veiy  readily,  and  may  easily  be  separated  W  the  otnei 
bodies  with  which  it  is  mixed  by  two  or  three  crystaUizations  from 

When  the  ammonic  bimalate  is  pure,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
its  solution  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  we U 
washed  and  suspended  in  water,  through  which  a  current  of  sulphui- 
etted  hydrogen  is  transmitted  until  the  decomposition  is  complete, 
after  which  the  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 

and  left  to  crystallize.  .       ^  •     +^^^  nv 

The  malic  acid  extracted  from  the  berries  of  the  service-tree  oi 
obtained  from  asparagin  or  natural  aspartic  acid,  is  levogyrate  ihat 
formed  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  on  bromo-succimc  acid  is,  on 
the  contrary,  quite  inactive.  An  inactive  malic  acid  is  also  obtained 
by  treating  nitrous  acid  with  inactive  aspartic  acid  : 


(0H\'- 

H 
H 

Inactive  aspartic  acid. 


+ 


+ 


[      Nitrous  acid. 

fOHN 

Inactive  malic  acid. 


Nitrogen. 


Water. 


TMs  inactive  aspartic  «=id  is  prepared  by  toiling  ''""yf '^ci^ic 
acid  the  fomarimide  produced  when  ac>d  malate  of  ammomum  «  ex 
posed  for  several  liours  to  a  temperatme  of  160  —im  . 

(cW"{8hJ    =    3(H}0)    +  (C'H'O'N) 

\  I^O^H  /  ,,r_.,_  Fumarimide. 


Acid  malate  of  aramonium. 


Water. 


Fumarimide. 

fOHV 
C*ffO'"'<OHj 

'  H 
H  J  _ 

Aspartic  (malamic)  acid, 


N 


Fumarimide.  Water. 

PROPEKTiirs.-The  aqueous  solution  of  active  malic  acid,  when  eva- 


MALIC  ACID. 


015 


porated  to  a  syrapy  consistence,  and  left  in  a  warm  place,  deposits 
this  acid  in  the  foim  of  small  lumps  composed  of  four-  or  six-sided 
prisms.  3t  melts  at  100°  (Pasteur),  but  does  not  lose  weight  at  120°  ; 
it  has  a  very  acid  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  deli- 
quescent. _  . 

Its  aqueous  solution  is  levogyrate.  When  saturated  by  bases^  it  is 
sometimes  levogyrate  and  sometimes  dextrogyrate.  Organic  or 
mineral  acids  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  become  levogyrate. 

Inactive  malic  acid  crystallizes  more  readily  than  that  possessing 
rotatory  power ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  water,  is  not  deliquescent,  and 
does  not  melt  below  133°. 

When  heated  to  176°,  malic  acid  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is 
transfoi-med  into  two  new  acids  ;  maleic  and  fumaric  acids  (C*H*0*) . 
(see  Non-saturated  Biatomic  and  Bibasic  Acids).  These  bodies  are  not 
anhydrides  of  malic  acid.  They  fire  biatomio,  while  the  first  anhy- 
dride of  malic  acid  could  not  have  an  atomicity  greater  than  unity. 
They  therefore  result  from  a  more  complete  decomposition,  and  one  of 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  goes  to  form  the  water  eliminated  must 
have  been  furaished  by  the  radicle  of  the  malic  acid. 

Malic  acid  loses  an  atom  of  oxygen  when  heated  with  hydriodic 
acid,  and  returns  to  the  state  of  succinic  acid ;  iodine  is  set  free.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  reduction  of  lactic 
into  propionic  acid.  Probably  a  malic  iodhydrin  is  first  formed, 
which,  on  contact  with  an  excess  of  hydriodic  acid,  gives  iodine  and 
succinic  acid. 

The  solution  of  malic  acid  is  very  acid ;  it  can  never  be  completely 
saturated  by  earthy  carbonates,  unless  it  be  by  carbonate  of  magnesium  : 
when  impure  it  becomes  mouldy  by  keeping. 

The  solution  of  malic  acid  does  not  precipitate  either  lime  or  baryta 
water,  nor  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  nitrate  of  lead,  but  it 
precipitates  mercurous  nitrate.  With  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate which  becomes  crystalline  when  left  for  some  time  in  the 
liquor  whence  it  arises.    It  reduces  the  salts  of  gold. 

Heated  to  a  temperature  of  160°  with  an  excess  of  potash,  malic  acid 
is  transformed  into  acetate  and  oxalate,  disengaging  hydrogen  : 


Malic  nciil. 


Hydrate  of 
potassium. 


(C'K^O*) 

Oxalate  of 
potassium. 


+    (C'lFKO*)    +    2(H^0)  -f- 

Acetate  of  Water.  Hydrogen, 

potassium. 


Ferments  transform  it  into  succinic  and  even  into  butyric  acid. 
Malic  acid  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  may  bo  replaced 
by  metals,  and  can  foi  m  a  series  of  acid  salts  answering  to  the  genoial 
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formula    C*H'0""<^  OH  |,  and  a  series  of  neutral  salts  whose  general 

\  Ioh/ 

formula  is    CnPO""-!  OM' | ;  it  is  therefore  a  bibasic  acid.    But  be- 
\  lOH/ 

sides  ^iiese  two  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen,  malic  acid  also  contains  a 
third 'a'toiii'  of  hydrogen,  united  to  the  carbon  by  means  of  oxygen,  and 
is  triatomic.    There  are  numerous  proofs  of  its  triatomicity. 

Every  time  a  new  atom  of  oxygen  of  addition  is  introduced  into  an 
acid  or  an  alcohol,  the  atomicity  of  these  bodies  increases  by  unity. 
Malic  acid,  derived  from  biatomic  succinic  acid  by  the  addition  of  an 
atom  of  oxygen,  ought  therefore  to  contain  an  atom  of  typical  hydrogen 
more  than  the  latter ;  it  should  be  triatomic. 

Neutral  bialcoholic  malic  ethers,  and  acid  monoalcoholic  ethers 
acting  as  monobasic,  are  known ;  it  is  probable  that  acid  mono- 
alcoholic  bibasic  ethers,  acid  bialcoholic  ethers,  and  trialcoholic  ethers 
might  also  be  prepared.  Perhaps  trialcoholic  ether  might  be  obtained 
by  substituting  potassium  for  hydrogen  in  the  neutral  bialcoholic  ether, 
and  by  treating  this  potassic  product  by  an  hydriodic  ether. 

Eecently  the  atom  of  typical  hydrogen  still  contained  m  the  bial- 
coholic ethers  of  malic  acid  has  been  replaced  by  acetyl.  This  is  done 
by  heating  these  ethers  with  chloride  of  acetyl.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
disengaged  during  the  reaction  : 


fOC'H'^ 

DietbyUc^^a;.     '         Oaorlcle  of  uce.yl.  ^^^Hydro-^  Aceto-dicthylic  malate. 


Malic  acid  ought  also  to  form  several  amides:  1st,  a  neutral  tri- 
amide:  2ncl,  a  neutral  and  an  acid  diamide ;  3rd,  an  acid  monobasic 
monamide  and  an  acid  bibasic  monamide.  Three  of  these,  bodies  are 
known,  viz.,  the  neutral  diamide  obtained  by  causing  ammonia  to  act 
on  diethylic  malate,  acid  diamide  or  asparagin,  which  is  found  m  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  an  acid  bibasic  monamide,  aspartic  acia, 
which  is  derived  from  asparagin  by  the  action  of  leases 

The  production  of  these  dilTerent  bodies  is  very  difficult,  as  tlie 
molecule  of  malic  acid  is  already  much  too  complicated  to  resist  he 
action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  and  the  ^^'^^f 
chlorides  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  the  difleient 
derivatives  of  the  acids. 

TRIATOMIC  AND  TRIBASIC  ACIDS. 

Only  a  very  few  acids  of  this  class  are  known  with  certainty ; 
the  most  important  are:  aconitic  acid  C«H^O\  and  cai-ballyhc  acid 
OTO«.    The  latter  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  ny- 
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drogen  on  aconitic  acid.  Maxwell  Simpson  has  also  prepared  it 
by  causing  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  act  on  the  tricyanide  of 
glyceiyl  (C''H°(CN)«)  : 

(c^H-Q   4-   3(|}0)   +    3(|}0)    =  Sim 

SCHOOL ( 


Cyanide  of  glyceryl.  Potasb.  Water. 


|CO-K\ 


i 


Potassic  salt  of  the  new  acid. 

This  acid  corresponds  to  a  hexylic  glycerine  C^H"0**,  from  which  it 
differs  by  the  substitution  of      for  H". 

Carballylic  acid  has  not  been  much  studied,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  possesses  the  properties  : 

1st.  Of  forming  two  series  of  acid  salts  and  one  series  of  neutral 
salts. 

2nd.  Of  forming  three  series  of  ethers  ;  the  first  monoalcoholic  and 
bibasic,  the  second  bialcoholic  and  monobasic,  the  last  trialcoholic  and 
neutral. 

3rd.  Of  giving  rise  to  acid  bibasic  monamides,  to  acid  monobasic  di- 
amides,  and  to  neutral  triamides. 

It  is  possible  that  if,  in  Maxwell  Simpson's  acid,  an  atom  of  bromine 
were  substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  then  moist  oxide  of 
silver  were  made  to  act  on  this  body,  citric  acid  would  be  obtained 
synthetically : 

2(C«ffBrO«)    +    (Ag=0)    +    (WO)    =  2(C^H^0^)     +  2(AgBr) 

Bromo-carballylic  Oxide  of  Water.  Citric  acid.  ^'TJ^^f  °^ 

acid.  Bi^^'er- 

Aconitic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  the  Aconiium  napelliis,  in  which 
it  exists  ready  formed,  but  it  is  more  easily  prepared  by  decomposing 
citric  acid  by  heat.  For  this  purpose  citric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort 
until  oily  streaks  appear  in  the  receiver.  The  operation  is  then 
arrested,  the  residue  contained  in  the  retort  is  dissolved  in  five  times 
its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  When  this  acid 
ceases  to  be  absorbed,  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  an 
oily  layer  of  aconitic  ether  forms.  This  ether  is  saponified  by  an 
alkali,  the  alkaline  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
aconitate  of  lead  suspended  in  water  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
current  of  hydrosulpliuric  acid.  Sulphide  of  lead  and  aconitic  acid 
are  formed ;  they  are  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  solution  of  aconitic 
acid  is  evaporated. 

This  acid  is  very  soluble  in  watei-,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated. 
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it  becomes  brown  at  130°,  is  liquefied  at  140°,  and  boils  at  160° ;  it  then 
decomposes  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  itaconic  acid : 

(C^ffO'')    =    (GO')    +  {G'B-'O*) 

Aconitic  Carbonic  lUconio  acid, 

acid.  aubydride. 

Aconitic  acid  is  converted  into  succinic  acid  when  the  aconitate  of 
calcirim  is  fermented  in  contact  with  cheese. 

It  is  a  triatomic  and  tribasic  acid,  and  gives  two  series  of  acid  and 
one  of  neutral  salts. 


TETEA.TOMIC  ACIDS. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  these  acids  by  the  direct  oxidation  of 
tetratomic  alcohols.  In  fact,  erythrite  in  concentrated  solution  gives 
an  acid  when  acted  on  by  platinum  black,  but  this  acid,  which  is 
probably  tetratomic,  has  not  as  yet  been  studied.  _ 

In  the  ordinary  tetratomic  alcohols  which  contain  20H  grouped  as 
(CffOH)  or  (CHOH),  the  substitution  of  0  for  IP  is  only  possible 
twice  But  in  tetratomic  alcohols  containing  three  or  four  times 
the  sroup  (CH^OPI),  this  substitution  would  be  possible  three  or  tour 
times  The  former  alcohols  can  only  therefore  give  rise  to  mono-  or 
bibasic  tetratomic  acids  ;  the  latter  would  form  tetratomic  mono,  bi,  tri, 

and  tetrabasic  acids.  f  +i,^rv,  qvp  mmin- 

In  fact,  five  tetratomic  acids  are  known:  two  of  them  are  mono 
basic,  these  are  gallic  acid  (C^H«0«)*  and  erythric  ^  H  0  ) 

two  are  bibasic,  tartaric  acid  (C^H«0«)  and  an  ^^^^  (C  H  0  )  stm 

nnnamed,  obtained  by  K6kul6      ^l^^^'^^l  ^'"^'''^^^^^^^^ 

by  moist  oxide  of  silver.     The  fifth,  citric  acid  (G  H  0  ),  is  tu 

^trythric  acid  is  derived  from  erythrite  (C  W)  by  the  substitution 
of  0  for         Tartaric  acid  also  appears  to  be  derived  from  this  same 
:Lh5  by  the  substitution  of      for  ^    The  f -hoi  coi.^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  citric  acid  is  still  unknown  :  its  rough  formula  would  be  (C  H  U  ), 
and  its  rational  formula : 


r  CH^OH 
^  I  CH^OH 
I"  j  CH^OH 


C 


H 
H 

CH^OH 


or 


C 


C 

c 


^CH^OH 
CH^OH 

H  

OH  : 
H 


I  OH^OH 


it  would  belong  to  the  hexylic  series. 

*  Griinaux  was  the  first  to  consider  guUio  acid  as  tetotomic  and  monobasic. 
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GalUc  Aeid  (^^"^'^llo*  +  aq.^.— This  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  a 
large  number  of  vegetables,  and  is  readily  prepared  by  the  trans- 
formation of  a  substance  contained  in  the  ;gall-nut,  known  as  tannin 
or  gallotannic  acid. 

The  most  simple  method  is  to  leave  powdered  gall-nuts  moistened 
with  water  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  20°  or  25°  :  the  mass 
swells  and  becomes  mouldy.  In  about  a  month  it  is  pressed,  and  the 
water,  which  contains  much  colouring  matter  but  very  little  gallic 
acid,  is  thrown  away;  the  residue  is  then  digested  in  boiUng  wa.ter, 
from  which  crystals  of  impure  gallic  acid  are  deposited  on  cooling. 
These  crystals  are  purified  by  being  again  dissolved  in  seven  or  eight 
times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  bleaching  the  solution  by 
animal  charcoal. 

Tannin  may  also  be  transformed  into  gallic  acid  by  heating  it  with 
dilute  mineral  acids  or  with  alkaline  solutions.  The  latter  method  is  the 
least  to  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as  the  alkalies  decompose  the  gallic 
acid  as  it  is  formed.  The  dilute  acids  give  better  results  and  allow  the 
operation  to  be  conducted  rapidly.  According  to  Stenhouse,  the  best 
method  consists  in  digesting  tannin  for  a  day  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  seven  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  water,  care  being  taken 
to  occasionally  replace  the  water  evaporated.  The  liquid,  concen- 
trated at  a  gentle  heat,  deposits  crystals  of  gallic  acid  which  are 
scarcely  coloured,  and  the  weight  of  which  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  tannin  employed. 

GaUic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  silky  needles.  The  crystals  have  a 
slicrhtly-acid  taste,  but  are  without  odour ;  they  dissolve  in  100  parts 
of°cold  and  3  parts  of  boiling  water;  alcohol  and  ether  also  dissolve 
them  :  they  contain  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  they 
lose  when  dried  at  100°. 

Heated  to  210°  or  215°,  gallic  acid  is  decomposed  into  pyrogaUic 
phenol  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

(Gm^O^)    =    (CO'')    +  (C^H«0^) 

GaUic  acid.  Carbonic  Pyrogallic 

anhydride.  phenol. 

When  protected  from  the  air  the  solution  of  gallic  acid  is  preserved 
unaltered  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  deposits 
a  black  sediment.  This  oxidation  becomes  very  rapid  under  the 
influence  of  the  alkalies  :  the  liquid  then  assumes  a  red  colour. 

Gallic  acid  colours  ferric  salts  deep  blue.  It  does  not  precipitate 
vegetable  alkalies  nor  gelatine  when  pure,  but  when  mixed  with  gum 
it  precipitates  gelatine.  ,  ,     .  n-  -j 

When  gently  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gallic  acid 
loses  a  molecule  of  water  and  is  converted  into  rufigallic  acid  : 

(C'lW)  =  (tro)  +  (C'iroo 

Gallic  acid.  Water.  Rufigallic  acid. 
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Gallic  acid  has  been  recently  obtained  by  Lautemann  by  the  reaction 
of  moist  oxide  of  silver  on  dibromosalicylic  acid : 

(G-'WBv^O^)    +    (Ag^O)    +    (H*0)    =    2(^S|)    +  (CTI^O») 

Dibromo-salicylic  Oxide  of  Water.  bromide  of  Gallic  acid, 

acid.  bilvtr.  suver. 


Appendix  to  Gallic  Acid. 

Tamrin.— Gall-nuts,  coffee,  oak  bark,  and  many  other  vegetables  or 
parts  of  vegetables  contain  substances  which  precipitate  albumen, 
gelatine,  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  which  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  the  skin  of  animals,  fibrine,  etc.  The  generic  name  of 
tannins  is  given  to  all  these  substances,  but  they  nevertheless  differ 
from  each  other. 

Only  one  of  these  tannins  is  accurately  known— that  procured  trom 
the  o-all-nut — and  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  it. 

In  order  to  extract  tannin  or  gallotannic  acid  from  gaU-nuts,  these  are 
powdered,  and  digested  with  dilute  ether  in  a  percolator.  As  the 
liquid  percolates  through  the  gall-nuts,  these  yield  their  tannic  acid  to 
the  water,  while  the  ether  dissolves  the  ftitty  matters  and  colouring 
substances'.  On  standing,  these  solutions  separate  into  two  layers,  the 
lower  of  which  containing  the  tannin  is  removed,  and  evaporated  at 
100°  •  the  tannin  is  procured  in  the  fonn  of  a  vitreous,  yellowish,  very 
light"  substance,  which  on  being  reduced  to  powder  presents  the 
appearance  of  crystalline  plates,  though  in  reality  it  is  not  crystallized. 

Tannin  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  precipitates  the 
ferric  salts  a  very  dark  blue,  almost  black,  but  has  no  action  on  the 
ferrous  salts,  which  fact  explains  why  ordinary  ink,  obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  with  gall-nuts,  becomes  darker 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Tannin  possesses  acid  properties,  and  enters  into  double  decompo- 
sition with  bases,  but  its  alkaline  salts  are  difBcult  to  obtain,  because 
on  contact  with  the  alkalies  and  air,  tannin  oxidizes,  and  is  transformed 
into  a  dark-red  substance,  identical  with  that  which  is  formed  when 
eallic  acid  is  submitted  to  the  same  reaction.  ^       ,t  . 

Tannin  transforms  skins  into  leather  :  so  great  is  their  affinity  that 
when  a  piece  of  skin  is  placed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  tanmn,  this 
skin  seizes  the  whole  of  the  tannin  in  solution.  The  process  of  tanning 
is  founded  on  this  property.  +,rinin 
Dissolved  in  water  and  left  in  the  air  m  presence  of  ferments,  tanmn 
is  changed  into  gallic  acid ;  the  same  transformation  takes  place  under 
the  influence  of  boiling  dilute  acids  or  of  alkaline  solutions.  Chemists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  this  case. 
According  to  some,  the  tannin  simply  oxidizes  and  produces  gallic 
acid,  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  being  formed  at  the  same  tune : 
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Tannin.  Oxygen.  Carbonic  'Wnter. 

anhydride. 

Gallic  acid. 

According  to  Strecker,  on  the  contrary,  tannin  is  a  glucoside,  whicli  is 
transformed  into  gallic  acid  and  glucose  on  absorbing  the  elements  of 
water.  The  carbonic  anhydride,  according  to  his  view,  is  owing  to 
the  fermentation  of  glucose;  the  following  would  be  the  equation 
according  to  this  hypothesis  : 

(C^^ff^O")    +    5(H^0)    =    3(C^IW)    +    (CH'^O^  +  aq.) 

Tannin.  Water.  Gallic  acid.  Glucose. 

However,  the  late  experiments  of  Messrs.  Kawalier  and  Knop  tend 
to  prove  that  tannin  is  not  a  glucoside,  and  that  the  glucose  which 
is  sometimes  formed  during  its  transformation  into  gallic  acid  is  owing 
to  impurities.  Tannin  not  being  crystallizable,  its  purification  is  very 
difiBcult. 

Tartaric  Acid. — There  exist  several  varieties  of  tartaric  acid  which 
differ  in  their  crystalline  form  and  by  their  rotatory  power ;  these  are : 
dextrotartaric  or  dextroracemic  acid,  Itevotartaric  or  l^voracemic  acid, 
inactive  tartaric  acid,  paratartaric  or  racemic  acid,  and  artificial  para- 
tar  tar  ic  acid. 

Dextrotartaric  or  the  ordinary  acid,  thus  called  because  it  is  dextro- 
gyrate, is  extracted  from  the  cream  of  tartar  of  wine  casks,  which  is  an 
acid  tartrate  of  potassium  (C^ffKO").  After  purifying  this  salt  by 
several  crystallizations  from  boiling  water,  it  is  again  dissolved,  and 
milk  of  lime  or  powdered  chalk  is  added  to  the  solution.  In  both 
cases  neutral  tartrate  of  calcium  is  precipitated,  and  neutral  potassic 
tartrate  remains  dissolved : 

2(C^ffK0«)  +  (CaO)  =  (C^H^K=0«)  +  (C'H^Ca"0«)  +  (ffO) 

Acid  tartrate  of  Lime.  Neutral  tartrate  Neutral  tartrate  Water, 

potassium.  of  potassium.  of  calciiim. 

When  chalk  is  used,  the  reaction  is  accompanied  by  a  violent  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  operation  is  arrested  when 
effervescence  ceases  and  the  liquid  is  neutral. 

It  is  then  filtered,  and  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  the  filtered 
liquid;  all  the  tartrate  of  potassium  is  transformed  into  tartrate  of 
calcium  which  precipitates,  and  potassic  chloride  which  remains  in 
solution  : 

(C*H^K*0«)    +    (Ca"CP)    =    2(KC1)    +  (CTrCa"0«) 

Neutral  tartrate  Chloride  of  Chloride  of  Tartrate  of 

of  potassium.  calcium.  potassium.  cnlciuni. 

The  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  calcium  is  suspended  in  water,  and 
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sulphuric  acid  is  added,  when  insoluble  sulphate  of  calcium  and  soluble 
tartaric  acid  are  formed  : 

(C^ffCa"0^)    +    (SffOO    =    (SCaQ*)    +  (C*H«0«) 

Calcic  tartrate.  Sulphuric  Sulphate  of  Tartaric  acid. 

acid.  calcium. 

The  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated,  and  left  to  cool ;  tartaric  acid 
crystallizes  in  large  crystals,  which  are  hemihedral  to  the  right. 

Acid  paratartrate  of  potassium  is  found  in  the  cream  of  tartar  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  Saintonge,  etc.  After  extracting  the  acid  from  this 
cream  of  tartar  in  the  manner  just  described,  paratartario  may  be 
separated  from  tartaric  acid  by  repeated  crystallizations.  Paratartaric 
acid  crystallizes  in  small  needles,  which  stand  out  white  upon  the  large 
crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  and  may  be  readily  separated  mechanically. 
Paratartaric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  artificially,  by  submitting  tartaric 
ether  or  the  tartrate  of  cinchonine  to  the  action  of  heat :  this  acid  is 
without  action  on  polarized  light ;  its  crystals  and  those  of  its  salts  do 
not  present  hemihedral  facets.  .  n-  j 

When  the  double  paratartrate  of  sodium  and  ammonium  is  crystallized 
there  is  a  mixture  of  crystals,  some  of  which  are  hemihedral  to  the 
rio-ht  and  some  to  the  left.  If  these  crystals  be  separated  mechanica,lly 
aiTd  the  corresponding  acid  be  prepared  from  each,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  acid  is  no  longer  paratartaric,  but  tartaric  acid.  But  the  acid  pre- 
pared from  those  crystals  which  are  hemihedral  to  the  right  is  ordinary 
iariaric  acid,  while  that  prepared  from  those  hemihedral  to  the  left 
presents  like  the  salt  whence  it  arises,  hemihedral  facets  turned  to  the 
left,  and  deviates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left ;  this  is  la3vo- 
tartaric  or  Itevoracemic  acid.  _        ,  m   j  ^ 

As  lasvoracemic  acid  is  not  destroyed  by  fermentation,  while  dextro- 
racemic  acid  is,  this  property  may  be  utilized  in  its  preparation  If 
paratartaric  acid  be  fermented  and  the  acid  contained  m  the  liquid  be 
extracted  when  the  fermentation  is  terminated,  la^voracemic  acid  can 

^^Woracemic  and  dextroracemic  acids  combine,  producing  heat,  and 

forming  paratartaric  acid.  -j.  •  „ 

Paratartaric  acid  therefore  has  a  double  molecule,  and  owes  its  mac- 

tivity  to  the  fact  that  the  dextrogyrate  action  of  one  of  the  groups  it 

contains  is  neutralized  by  the  contrary  action  of  the  other  group. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  temperature  of  170°,  maintained  for  several 

hours,  paratartrate  of  cinchonine  is  modified  and  inactive  tartaric  ac  d 

TLt  its  inactivity  is  absolute,  and  is  not  owing  to  a  compensating 

AnTcid  which  possesses  the  composition  and  most  of  the  properties 
of  paratartaric  acid  has  recently  been  produced  aiiificially  by  submit- 
ting dibromo-succinic  acid  to  the  action  of  moist  oxide  ot  silver  . 
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(raWOO    +    (Ag*0)    +    (H*0)    =     2(AgBr)    +  (C^H^O") 

Pibrorao-succinlc  Oxide  of  Water.  Bromide  of  Artiflcial 

acid.  silver.  silver.  paratartaric  acid. 

This  acid  differs  from  true  paratartaric  acid  in  that  it  does  not 
possess  the  property  of  dividing  into  two  acids  having  different  optical 
properties. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Tartaric  Acid. — The  different  modifica- 
tions of  tartaric  acid  should  be  regarded  as  so  many  allotropic  states  of 
one  compound.  In  reality,  the  chemical  properties  of  a  slightly 
elevated  order  are  the  same  for  all  these  bodies. 

1st.  Tartaric  acid  is  tetratomic.  When  the  basic  tartrate  of  lead 
(PbOjC^IITbO^)  is  dried  at  180°,  a  molecule  of  water  is  eliminated, 
and  a  tartrate  (C'*HTb^O^)  is  produced,  in  which  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  lead ;  this  metal  here  acting 
with  a  value  of  substitution  equal  to  two. 

2nd.  Tartaric  acid  is  bibasic;  therefore,  with  positive  metals,  it 
forms  two  series  of  salts ;  the  first,  acid  or  monometallic  ;  the  others, 
neutral  or  bimetallic.  These  salts  should  be  represented  by  the  for- 
multe : 

Acid  tartrate.  Neutral  tartrate. 

3rd.  When  a  monometallic  tartrate  reacts  on  a  polyatomic  base,  such 

g-3 1  O'J,  ferric  hydrate  (  g;®  }  ^  / 
even  on  certain  acids  or  weak  acid  anhydrides,  such  as  boracic  acid 
(w  }  arsenious  anhydride  (As*0^),  the  second  atom  of  basic 

hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  oxygenized  group,  and  particular  salts  are 
obtained,  which  are  :  — 

Tartar  emetic,  or  potassic  tartrate  of  antimony  : 

Soluble  cream  of  tartar,  or  potassic  tartrate  of  boron  : 

Vff(BO)'Kf  ^  J 
Arsenious  potassic  tartrate,  or  potassic  tartrate  of  arsenic  : 

lH*(AsO)'Kf  ^; 

Arsenic  potassic  tartrate : 

/  c^ffo^'n 

l^H^AsOYKf^; 
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Potassic  tartrate  of  bismuth 


H*(BiO)'Kf  '^y' 


Potassic  tartrate  of  uranium  : 

iH^uoyKf  ^  j 

Potassic  tartrate  of  chromium  : 

VHXCrO)'Kf  ^ 


Potassic  tartrate  of  iron 


In  these  different  compounds  the  potassium  may  be  replaced  by 
another  monatomic  metal,  or  even  by  another  biatomic  metal.  But 
in  the  case  of  those  bodies  which  only  contain  a  single  atom  of  potas- 
sium, this  latter  substitution  entails  the  doubling  of  the  molecule. 

The  potassic  tartrate  of  antimony  (tartar  emetic)  is  obtained  by 
boilino-  for  half  an  hour  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony 
and  four  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  diluted  with  water.  The  boiling 
liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  tartar  emetic  is  deposited  m  crystals  on 
cooling  ;  these  ciystals  have  the  formula : 


iHXSbO)'Kf  ) 


+  Aq. 


When  heated  to  100°,  tartar  emetic  loses  its  water  of  crystallization. 

It  dissolves  in  water  readily.  Ammonia  scarcely  affects  this  solu- 
tion when  it  is  diluted,  but  if  it  be  concentrated  and  hot,  this  reagent 
produces  a  white  flaky  precipitate  of  antimonious  hydrate.  In  such  a 
solution  potash  forms  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  an.excess  ot  the 
reagent,  and  the  mineral  acids,  such  as  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  give  a  white  precipitate  of  a  sub-salt  of  antimony  : 


Tartar  emetic. 


Hydrochlovic 
acid. 


K 
CI) 

Chloride 
of  potassium. 


+  (SbO'Cl) 


Oxychloride  of 
antimony. 


In  solutions  of  tartar  emetic,  tannic  acid  produces  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  tannate  of  antimony.  It  is  the  only  organic  acid  which  possesses 
this  property. 
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Tartar  emetic  added  to  solutions  of  the  nitrates  of  silver,  calcium, 
barinin,  or  strontium,  gives  potassic  nitrate  and  a  double  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  silver  or  calcium,  etc.,  which  is  precipitated. 

Heated  to  200°,  all  these  double  tartrates  lose  water,  which  is  formed 
at  the  expense,  not  of  the  basic  but  of  the  typical  hydrogen  of  the  tar- 
taric acid,  and  of  the  oxygen  of  the  radicle  (SbO)' : 

(lP(SbO)'K[^;    =    HI  -    +  U^"'ivf^J 

Tartar  emetic.  Water.  Di'ied  tartar  emetic. 

These  dried  potassic  tartrates  are  tetrametallic  tartrates,  in  which 
a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  potassium,  and  the  three 
others  by  a  trivalent  element. 

4th.  If  ta,rtaric  acid  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  some  time,  it 

loses  half  a  molecule  of  water,  and  ditartaric  acid  -^er  0'' ) 

is  produced.  If  the  action  of  heat  be  maintained  still  longer,  the  tar- 
taric acid  loses  a  whole  molecule  of  water,  and  furnishes  anhydrous 
tartaric  acid  (C'WO'). 

Anhydrous  tartaric  acid  can  exchange  an  atom  of  hydrogen  for  an 
atom  of  metal  :  such  compounds  are  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of 
this  body  to  that  of  the  acetate  of  calcium,  barium,  or  strontium. 

If  it  be  heated  to  150°  with  an  excess  of  massicot,  it  loses  another 
molecule  of  water  and  gives  a  salt  which  results  from  the  substitution 
of  Pb  for  HI 

The  first  tartaric  anhj^dride  is  therefore  a  biatomic  acid,  which  is 
another  proof  in  favour  of  the  tetratomicity  of  tartaric  acid. 

5th.  When  tartaric  acid  is  strongly  heated,  the  tartaric  group  is 
destroyed,  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  disengaged,  and  pyruvic 
acid  (C'H*0*)  or  pyi-o  tartaric  acid  (O^H^O*)  is  formed  : 

(CW)      =      (CO^)      -f-      (H^O)      +  (C^ffO«) 

Tartaric  acid.  Carbonic  ^Vater.  Pyruvic  acid, 

anhydride. 

2{G*W0')      =      3(C0^)     +     2(ffO)     +  (C=H«O0 

Tartaric  acid.  Carbonic  Water.  Pyrotartaric 

anhydride.  ncid. 

6th.  As  yet,  only  the  neutral  bialooholic  and  acid  monoalcoholic 
ethers  have  been  obtained  with  tartaric  acid.  It  is  probable  that 
several  other  kinds  exist. 

7th.  Eecently,  two  molecules  of  acetyl  have  been  substituted  for  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  bialcoholic  tartaric  ethers,  by  submitting  these 
ethers  to  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  acetyl,  which  proves  positively 
the  tetratomicity  of  tartaric  acid  : 

I  OH    /  \  lOCTFO/ 

nielliyllc  tartrate.  Chloride  of  Hydrochloric  I 'iacoto-dlcthyllc  tartrate. 

acetyl.  acid. 

2  S 
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8t.li.  Calcined  with  caustic  potash,  tartaric  acid  splits  up  into  potassic 
oxalate  and  acetate : 

Tartaric  acid.  Oxalic  acid.  Acetic  acid. 

9th  When  tartaric  acid  is  acted  on  by  a  mixture  of  monohydrated 
nitric' acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  transformed  into  a  Product 
nitrous  substitution,  called  nitrotartaric  acid,  and  which,  ^^^^n  Mt  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30  ,  gives  a 
new  acid-tartronic  acid-which  appears  to  be  the  inferior  homologue 
of  malic  acid,  having  for  formula  (C^H'O")-  . 

acid  (OTO«)  which  Kekule  has  oblained  by  causing  moist 
oxide  of  silver  to  act  on  bibromo-pyrotartaric  acid,  has  not  as  yet  been 

'^'citrt  Acid  (OTO^).-Citric  acid  is  extracted  from  the  juice  of 
the  lemon.    This  juice  is  slightly  fermented  to  separate  any  muci  agi- 
non   matters,  then  it  is  saturated  when  hot,  by  chalk    It  will  be 
Wd  advantageous  to  finish  the  saturation  with  quicldime    A  pie- 
oi   tate  of  citi^to  of  calcium  is  formed,  which  is  washed,  using  warm 
TtS  as  thls  precipitate  dissolves  in  cold  water    It  is  then  decom- 
posed^ dilute  siilph--ic  acid,  the  sulphate  of  calcium  produced  is 
eTarated  by  filtration,  and  the  citric  acid  is  crystallized     Lp  to  the 
r,i4ent  time  citric  acid  has  not  been  obtained  synthetically.  _ 
^  rKOPERriKS.-lst.  Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  termi- 
nated by  four  trapezoidal  faces.    It  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  has  a 
very  acfd  taste.    It  dissolves  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  cold 
water  and  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water.    Alcohol  also  dissolves  it ; 
Tciystals  contain  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  they 

'"2nd.  clC^ic  acid  precipitates  baryta,  but  not  lime  ;  but  the  solution 
of  citrate  of  calciun^  deposits  the  greater  part  of  this  salt  on  boiling. 
3rd.  Citric  acid  is  tetratomic.    On  desiccating  the  basic  citrate  of 
/(C"H*O''0'lnB  C!u"\q2     .     aq.\  this  salt  loses  two  molecules 
copper!^     h-CuH    '   II^(  / 

of  water  besides  its  water  of  erystallization,  and  there  is  formed  two 
roolecles  of  citrate  ((C'H'OT}  wUclr  W  takes  the  place 

Citric  acid  is  tribasie;  with  alkaline  metals  "j^^^j™ 
series  of  salts :  the  first  nentral  and  trimetallic     jj  ji..fO' j,  the 
second  bimetallic  and  monoacid  (g^^^fo'),  and  the  last  mono- 
metallic and  biacid  (Sw}0').    Three  series  of  citric  ethe,-s  are 

known  which  oorrespona  to  these  three  series  of  salts 

X  There  also  exist  citric  ethers  in  which  Jf  bemg  replaced  by 
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radicles  of  alcoliol,  a  fourth  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  b}'^  acetyl. 
These  ethers,  obtained  like  the  analogous  tartaric  ethers,  demonstrate 
that  citric  acid  is  tetratomic. 

6th.  Citric  acid,  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  fii'st  loses  H'^O,  and 
gives  aconitic  acid  : 

=  i[o  +  (°*='S"]o.) 

citric  acid.  Water.  Aconitic  acid. 

This  latter  body  cannot  be  considered  as  a  citric  anhydride  ;  such 
an  anhydi-ide  would  be  biatomic,  while  aconitic  acid  has  a  basicity 
equal  to  three.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  the  water  elimi- 
nated is  formed  half  at  the  expense  of  the  radicle,  and  half  at  that  of 
the  typical  hydrogen. 

7th.  "When  the  action  of  heat  on  aconitic  acid  is  continued, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  disengaged,  and  a  new  acid — itaconic  acid — is 
produced : 

(C'H'g"]0')    =    (00')    +  f='0:"}0') 

Aconitic  acid.  Carbonic  Itaconic  acid, 

anhydride. 

"When  still  greater  heat  is  applied,  the  itaconic  acid  loses  water  and 
gives  anhydrous  pyrocitric  acid  (.C'H*0').  When  this  is  dissolved  in 
■water  it  regains  the  molecule  of  water  it  had  lost;  but  instead  of 
returning  to  the  state  of  itaconic  acid,  it  gives  an  isomer  of  this  body— 
citraconic  acid. 

Finally,  under  the  influence  of  hydriodic  or  nitric  acid,  citraconic 
acid  is  transfoi-med  into  a  third  isomer,  mesaconic  acid.  We  have 
spoken  elsewhere  of  itaconic,  mesaconic,  and  citraconic  acids  (see  Non- 
Saturated  Biatomic  and  Bibasic  Acids). 

7th.  Melted  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  citric  acid  is  transformed 
into  oxalate  and  acetate  : 

(CTI'OO    +    (H'O)    =    (C^ffOO    +  2(C=ffO^) 

Citric  acid.  Water.  O.xallc  acid.  Acetic  acid. 


PENTATOMIC  ACIDS. 
None  are  as  yet  known. 

In  the  first  edition  it  was  said  that  citric  acid,  although  classed 
among  tetratomic  acids,  might  nevertheless  possibly  be  pentatomic. 
This  possibility  can  no  longer  be  admitted,  as  M.  Wislicenus  has  in  this 
acid  replaced  3H  by  ethyl,  and  IH  by  acetyl,  but  has  not  been  able  to 
substitute  acetyl  for  a  fifth  atom  of  H. 
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HEXATOMIC  ACIDS. 
One  texatomic  and  monobasic  acid  is  known  -  mannitic  acid 
(CH^^O^  =  (^'"^'h1}0«),  and  two  hexatomic  and  bibasic  isomeric 
acids-mncic  and  saccharic  acids  (C«H'°0«)  =       ^  h4^7 
nitic  acid  bas  been  obtained  by  Gorup-B6sanez,  by  oxidizing  mannite 
bv  means  of  platinum  black.  , 

Saccharic  acid  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  mannite, 
cose,  etc.,  by  nitric  acid.     Mucic  acid  is  prepared  by  oxidizing 
lactose,  galactose,  dulcite,  and  the  gums  in  the  same  manner 

The  hexatomic  nature  of  saccharic  acid  cannot  ^-^^^Yb' 
saccharate  of  lead  has  been  obtained  in  which  H«  is  replaced  by  Pb  . 

AMIDES. 

Amides  are  to  acids  what  compound  ammonias  are  to  aloohok ;  they 
a,-e  dies  which  result  from  the  replacement  of  ^e  Ijydrogen  of 
ammonia  by  an  acid  radicle.  In  studying  amides  we  w>ll  follow  the 
same  method  as  we  employed  in  the  study  of  compound  ammon>^,  and 
consider  successively  the  amides  which  correspond  to  mono,  br.  tu, 
etc.,  atomic  acids. 

AMIDES  DEKIVED  FEOM  MONATOMIC  ACIDS. 
Monatomic  acids  may  ^l^-'f^Z'^^^^^  Z 

-^.^rl^'rn^  substituted  for  one,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia,  and  thus  produce 

primary  H j^,  secondary  K  |n,  and  tertiary  r|n 

amides.  ,  .  ^         an rl  pontaininsc  four  acid 

^~Zr~M.ET  AMU,ES.-These  bodies  maybe  obtained  by 
four  different  processes.  a  molecule  of  water  is  set 

,st.  By  beating  —onraca  ^llm  lotl  ff,  which  unite 
free  and  an  amide  lemams.    J-ue  d,  and  there  reraams 

with  the  typical  oxygen  of  the  salt  to  form  ^^^^'^^^^  ,tom  of 

therefore  the  group  NH-  that  is  to  say  ammonia  less 
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hydrogen,  and  a  monatomic  radicle,  whicli  takes  the  place  of  this 
hydrogen : 

Acetate  of  ammonium.       •     Water.  Acetamide. 

2nd.  When  a  compound  ether  is  treated  with  ammonia,  an  amide 
and  alcohol  are  produced.  This  reaction  is  more  or  less  easy ;  some- 
times it  requires  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  sometimes  it  takes  place 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  : 

Benzoate  of  ethyl.  Ammonia.  Alcohol.  Benzamide. 

3rd.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  made  to  act  on  an  acid  chloride ;  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  an  amide  are  produced  : 

(».,) .     .  esi)  *  ri!-) 

Chloride  of  Ammonia.  Chloride  of  Butyramide. 

butyryl.  ammonium. 

4th.  An  acid  anhydride  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  ammonia ;  an 
amide  and  an  ammoniacal  salt  are  formed  : 

Valeric  anhydride.  Ammonia.  Valerate  of  Valeramide. 

ammonium. 

In  these  different  reactions,  when  ethylated,  methylated,  phenylated, 
etc.  ammonias  are  substituted  for  ordinary  ammonia,  amides  are 
obtained  in  which  one  or  both  the  remaining  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
also  replaced  by  alcohol  radicles. 

Thus  on  heating  benzoate  of  aniline,  phenyl-benzamide  or  benzani- 
lide  is  obtained : 

Benzoate  of  aniline.  Water.  Phenyl-benznmide 

or  bcnzamlide. 

Preparation  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Amides.  —  Secondary 
amides  are  obtained :— 1st,  by  causing  acid  chlorides  to  react  with  the 
primary  amides : 
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"Ij")  +  rsi)  -  Fil-)  *  SI 

Acetamide.  Chloride  of  .         Diacetamide.  Hydrochloric 


acetyL 


2nd.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  primary  amides  at  a 
high  temperature  : 


2 

Acetamide 


Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  Diacetamide. 

acid.  ammonium. 


Gerhardt  has  obtained  tertiary  amides,  by  treating  the  salts  of 
secondary  amides  with  acid  chlorides  : 


^  C^ff'Or      +    I  CI 


A2: 


Ag 
CI 


Nitride  of  silver,  benzoyl,  and  Chloride  of  *^"°"'lf 

sulphophcnyl.  acetyl.  of  sliver. 


-/c«HW'|oy 
+   1  c^n^'O 

C'H='0 


N 


Nitride  of  acetyl,  benzoyl,  and 
Bulphophenyl. 


PR0PERT1I5S.— The  properties  of  the  primary  and  secondary  mona- 
mides  only  are  well  known.  . 

Properties  of  Primary  Monamides.— 1st.  When  heated  with  water  m 
a  hermetically-sealed  tube,  at  a  temperature  of  about  200  ,  these 
amides  absorb  a  molecule  of  water,  and  are  transformed  into  the  am- 
moniacal  salt  of  the  acid  the  radicle  of  which  they  contain  : 

Acetamide.  Water.  ^A<.^e^ 

The  same  reaction  takes  place  when  amides  are  heated  with  hydrat- 
ing  agents,  such  as  alkaline  bases  or  dilute  mineral  acids  Only  m 
th?s  case,  instead  of  ammonium,  there  are  obtained  the  products  of  its 
decomposition  by  the  reagents  employed.  Thus,  if  acetamide  be 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  ammonic  sulphate  and  acetic  acid  are  p  0- 
duced;  if  the  same  body  be  treated  with  potash,  acetate  of  potassium 
and  ammonia  are  formed  : 
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Acetamide.  Water.  Sulphuric  acid.         Ammonic  sulphate. 


Acetic  acid. 


Acetamide. 


Potash.  Acetate  of  potassium.  Ammonia. 


2nd.  Submitted  to  the  action  of  acid  cUorides,  the  amides  lose 
hydrocUoric  acid  and  give  rise  to  secondary  amides ;  acted  npon  by 
hydi-iodic  ethers,  they  produce  hydriodic  acid  and  a  mixed  ammonia 
containing  both  an  acid  and  an  alcohol  radicle. 

3rd.  Treated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  they  give  a  chloride, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  hydrochlorate  of  the  nitryle  corre- 
sponding to  the  amide  employed  ;  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time : 

+  (PCP)  =  (PCPO)  +  ^1}  +  (C^H-'N.HCl) 

Be— e.  Pe^oride^  H.d,^lo.c  H^^^of 

4th.  Nitrous  acid  transforms  the  primary  amides  into  nitrogen, 
water,  and  the  acid  of  the  radicle  contained  in  the  amide  : 

c'^}o)  =  s}+rs}°)+(H}°) 

Nitrous  acid.       Nitrogen.  Benzoic  acid.  Water. 

5th.  When  strongly  heated  with  dehydrating  bodies,  such  as  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  these  amides  lose  a  molecule  of  water  and  give  new 
compounds,  which  are  called  nitryles  : 

r^lj^)    -    (1}0)    +  (C'H'N) 

Valcramide.  Water.  Valero-nilryle. 

When  these  nitryles  are  submitted  to  the  influence  of  hydrating 
accents  they  absorb  two  molecules  of  water,  and  give  the  same  ammo- 
nTacal'salt  as  would  be  furnished  by  their  original  amide  if  it  were 
hydrated.  If  the  hydrating  agents  employed  be  bases  or  acids,  instead 
of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  products  of  its  docomposiliou  are  obtained  : 
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(c™)  +  (||o)  +  (i}o)  =  (< 

Valeronitryle.  Potash.  Water.  Potassic  valerate.  Ammonia. 

Submitted  to  tbe  influence  of  nascent  hydrogen,  eacb  nitryle  absorbs 
HS  and  is  transformed  into  tbe  primary  compound  ammonia  of  the 
alcohol  corresponding  to  the  acid  wbence  it  is  derived  : 

(C'H^N)  4-  2(g}) 

Acetonitryle.  Hydrogen. 

The  nitryle  derived  from  a  given  acid  has  the  same  composition  as 
the  hydrocyanic  ether  of  the  lower  series.  Thus  aceto  nitryle  (C^H*N) 
has  the  same  composition  as  the  cyanide  of  methyl         |).    Are  these 
bodies  identical  ?    They  were  long  believed  to  be,  and  reaUy  are  so  in 
the  series  of  fatty  acids,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  m  the 
aromatic  series.    It  is  probable  that,  by  hydration,  the  nitryles  would 
reproduce  the  same  acids  as  were  used  to  prepare  them.    Ihus  Can- 
nizzaro  has  shown  that  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  of  this  series,  acted  on 
by  alkalies,  give,  not  the  acid  homologous  with  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  alcohol  whence  they  are  derived,  but  an  isomer  of  this  acid. 
There  is  therefore  reason  to  think  that  the  isomerism  observed  between 
the  acids  continues,  and  that  in  the  aromatic  series  the  nitryles_  are 
not  identical  with  the  hydrocyanic  ethers,  unless  the  nitryles  derived 
from  benzoic  acid  and  its  homologues  be  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  ot  the 
phenols  (see  Phenols),  while  the  nitryles  of  isomers  of  the  homologues 
of  benzoic  acid  would  be  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  of  the  true  aromatic 
alcohols  (as  is  very  probable).  •  ;i 

The  nitryles  combine  directly  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobi-omic,  and 
hydriodic  acids,  as  is  shown  by  Gauthier's  experiments.  The  most 
important  reactions  of  the  nitryles  would  lead  us  to  regard  these 
bodies  as  tertiary  monamines,  in  which  a  t^^^mic  radicle  ^  be 
substituted  for  W.  Thus  acetonitryle  would  be  O^H-'N  This  hypo- 
thesis accounts  for  the  formation  of  nitryles  by  means  of  ammoniacal 
salts,  for  the  action  of  hydrating  agents  upon  them,  for  the  basic- 
characters  wHch  they  manifest,  and  for  the  manner  m  which  they  act 
in  presence  of  nascent  hydrogen.  _ 

When  2rffO)  is  taken  away  from  an  ammoniacal  salt,  the  is 
taken  from  the  ammonium,  and  the  0^  from  the  halogen  residue  of  the 
acid.  These  latter  consist  of  an  atom  of  typical  oxygen  which  was 
attached  to  carbon  by  a  single  atomicity,  and  of  an  atom  of  oxygen 
joined  to  the  carbon  by  both  its  atomicities  ;  the  halogen  residue,  thus 
deprived  of  its  two  0  from  being  monatomic,  becomes  triatomic- 
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Oxacetyl  (C'ff  0=^').  Oxygen.  Vinyl  (C^H""), 

and  saturates  the  nitrogen  which  remains  from  the  ammonium : 

Ammonic  acetate.  Water.  Acetonitryle. 

The  action  of  hydrating  agents  can  be  explained  equally  well,  as  it 
is  merely  the  reverse  of  the  preceding.  So  also  the  transformation  of 
the  nitryles  into  primary  monamines.  The  fixation  of  on  a  tri- 
atomic  radicle  renders  this  latter  monatomic,  which  obliges  the 
nitrogen  again  to  absorb      to  be  saturated : 

(C'ff"'N)    +    2(H^)    =    1  HVN 

Acetonitryle.  Hydrogen.  Ethylamine. 

Lastly,  if  nitryles  be  regarded  as  compound  ammonias,  their  combi- 
nation with  hydracids  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Properties  of  Secondary  Amides.  —  1st.  These  readily  dissolve  in 
ammonia ;  they  are  acid,  and  can  exchange  their  last  atoms  of  hydrogen 
for  metals.  The  metallic  salts  thus  formed  dissolve  in  ammonia, 
producing  compounds  which  were  regarded  by  Gerhardt  as  derived 
fi-om  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  but  which,  as  they  do  not  contain 
monatomic  radicles,  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  derived  from  a 
single  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which  H  would  be  replaced  by  (NH*). 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  two  molecules  would  be  united  by 
the  nitrogen  acting  in  one  of  them  as  pentatomic  : 

\        ^J-2\A    +    (NH-)     =    ^  foU)V\ 
Agl    /  \  (NH'Ag)' 

2ud.  According  to  Gerhardt,  perchloride  of  phosphorus  acts  on 
secondary  amides  in  the  same  way  as  on  primary  amides.  But  the 
product,  instead  of  representing  the  combination  of  a  nitryle  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  represents  its  combination  with  a  chloride  of  the 
acid  radicle : 

^     Vffo  r    +  =  ^^^^^^^  +  (ci}) 


H  ,  . 

SalDhoiihcnvlamldc.  Perchloride  Oxycliloride  Hydrochloric 

huipnoiinenyiamiui..  of  phospliorus.        of  phosphorus.  acid. 

+  (C'H«"'N.C''H^S0.H0,C1) 

Chloride  of  aulphophcnyl-benzamldyl. 
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This  chloride  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  an  acid  chloride  and  a 
nitryle. 

AMIDES  OP  BIATOMIC  ACIDS. 

The  amides  of  monobasic  and  those  of  blbasic  biatomic  acids  must 
be  mentioned  separately. 

AMIDES  OF  MOlSrOBASIC  BIATOMIC  ACIDS. 

These  acids  may  give  rise  to  three  classes  of  amides  : 
1st.  They  may  give  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  diamides,^  by 
the  substitution  of  their  radicle  for  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  H  in  a 
double  molecule  of  ammonia ;  i  •  i  i 

2nd.  On  losing  OH  they  leave  a  monatomic  residue,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  H  in  the  simple  type  (NW), 
and  give  primaiy,  secondary,  or  tertiary  monamides.  Moreover,  these 
acids  contain  an  atom  of  acid  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  alcoholic 
hydrogen,  and  according  as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  atoms 
of  hydrogen  which  is  eliminated  in  the  group  OH,  the  residue  is 
neutral  or  acid;  the  result  is  that  the  amides  containing  this  residue 
would  themselves  be  sometimes  neutral,  sometimes  acid.  It  can  thei-e- 
fore  be  established  that  three  classes  of  amides  correspond  to  the  acids 

of  this  group : 

1st.  Primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  diamides ; 

2nd.  Primaiy,  secondary,  and  tertiary  acid  monamides ; 

3rd.  Primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  neutral  monamides,  isomeric 

with  the  preceding.  .  ,  p 

The  typical  hydrogen  of  acid  amides  may  be  replaced  by  radicles  of 
alcohols.  When  the  ethers  of  this  nature  contain  the  radicle  ethyl, 
they  are  called  amethanes.  , 

The  diamides  of  these  acids  are  not  yet  known  ;  nor  ^ave  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  neutral  monamides  as  yet  been  prepared.  Only 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  acid  amides,  primary  neutral  amides, 
and  the  ethers  of  acid  amides  are  known. 

Primary  Acid  Monamides.-PciEPAUAaON.-l^«-si  Process.- Ihese 
amides  are  obtained  by  submitting  the  monobrommated  or  mono^ 
chlorinated  derivatives  of  monatomic  acids  of  the  same  ^^^^^  ^o 
action  of  ammonia.    Thus  acid  glycolamide  is  obtained  V  ^^^^^ 
chloracetic  acid  and  ammonia,_and  acid  oxybutyram.de  by  means  oi 
ammonia  and  bromo-butyric  acid  : 


(C'H"0'0}0)    +    2(NH')    =  + 


H 

I    ,v.,,r,!/.  Acid  glycolamide. 

Chloracetic  acid.  Ammoma.  -^P?  ?il 

clilonde. 
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Second  Process. — These  amides  may  also  be  prepared  by  combining 
the  aldehyds  with  ammonia,  mixing  the  products  thus  obtained  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  submitting  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  process  is  only  applicable  in  the  series  of  fatty 
acids,  the  only  one  in  which  the  aldehyds  can  combine  directly  with 
ammonia.  There  is  obtained  in  these  reactions  the  amide  of  an  acid 
which  belongs  to  the  series  higher  by  a  term  than  that  the  aldehyd  of 
which  has  been  taken.  Thus,  with  ordinary  aldehyd  (C'ffO),  which 
belongs  to  the  series  of  which  the  fundamental  hydrocarbide  is  the 
hydride  of  ethyl  (C^H"),  acid  lactamide  is  formed.  This  belongs  to  the 
series,  the  fundamental  hydrocarbide  of  which  is  the  hydride  of  propyl 
(C*H'),  the  superior  homologue  of  the  hydride  of  ethyl : 

(C^H*0)    +    (CNH)    +    (H^O)    =  (C^PFNOO 

Acetic  aldehyd.  Hydrocyanic  Water. 


Hydrocyanic 
acid. 


Acid  lactamide. 


Third  Process. — In  the  aromatic  series,  these  bodies  may  also  be 
prepared  by  reducing  mononitrated  monatomic  acids  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  These  acids  result  from  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  the 
monatomic  acids  themselves : 


(C'H'0|o) 

Benzoic  acid. 


(NHO') 

Nitric  acid. 


Nitrobcnzolc  acid. 


+  6 


Nitrobenzoic  acid. 


Water. 


Sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 


s 
s 

Sulphur. 


+  4 


+  2 


Water. 


H 

Acid  oxybenzamide. 

Fmrth  Process. — Acid  glycolamide  is  produced  in  the  hydration  of 
certain  bodies  which  exist  ready  formed  in  animal  secretions.  These 
bodies  are  mixed  amides,  which  contain,  besides  the  radicle  (C^ffO*), 
the  radicle  of  another  acid.  Hydrating  agents  divide  them  into  this 
acid  and  acid  glycolamide  : 

((JWO"] 
H 

Hi 
II' 

Acid  glycolamide. 


rC'WO" 


h}o)1 

c^iro , 

H 

Hippuric  acid. 


\ 


+ 


Water. 


+ 


Honzoic  acid. 


PROPKRTiiis. — Iht.  These  monamides  may  act  like  acids  or  like 
ammonia.    If  they  are  made  to  act  on  bases,  lliey  exchange  H  for  a 
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metal  and  give  well-defined  salts;  if  they  are  made  to  act  on  an  acid, 
they  combine  with  it  directly,  like  ammonia,  and  also  produce  well- 
defined  salts,  capable  of  forming  a  great  number  of  double  salts  with 
metallic  salts : 

Acid  glycolainide  '  Potasb.  Glycolamidate  of  Water, 

(glycocol).  potassium. 

(C^TPNOO     +     (HCl)      =  (C™0^1TC1) 

Glvcocol  Hydrochloric  Hydrochlorate  of 

'       '  acid.  glycocol. 

2nd.  The  argentic  salts  of  these  amides,  acted  on  by  the  chloride  of 
an  acid  radicle,  furnish  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  secondary  amide 
resulting  from  the  substitution  of  the  acid  radicle  for  a  second  atom  of 
hydrogen : 


/ /CH'O"  ]     \\  \ 


H 


Glycolaiuldate  of  silver.  Chloride^of  CMoride 

All  the  animal  compounds  which  give  glycocol  when  hydrated, 
have  a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  hippuric  acid.  _ 

3i  d.  Alkalies  never  transform  the  amides  of  this  class  into  alkaline 
salts  of  their  corresponding  acid  and  ammonia.  Such  a  reaction  would 
produce  a  bimetaUic  salt,  as  the  following  equation  indicates— 

(c^wm^)  +  2(|}o)  =  (raw)  +  (ffo)  +  (Nff) 

Glycocol.  '  Potash.  Dipotassic  glycolate.  Water.  Ammonia. 

which  is  impossible,  as  the  acids  whence  these  amides  are  derived  are 

only  monobasic.  .  ^      , . 

4th  Submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  these  amides  disengage 
nitrogen,  water  is  liberated,  and  the  acid  to  which  the  amide  corre- 
sponds is  also  set  free  : 

Nitrous  acid.  GlycoUc  acid. 


Water.  Nitrogen. 


5th.  The  action  of  dehydrating  agents  has  not  been  examined  biit 
from  analogy  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  bodies  are  capable  ot 
losing  a  molecule  of  water  and  of  being  transformed  into  monamides. 
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in  which  would  be  replaced  by  a  biatomic  acid  radicle.  In  fact, 
such  bodies  do  exist  in  other  series,  and  are  called  imides. 

Secondary  and  Tertiary  Acid  Monamides.  —  These  bodies  have 
been  little  studied ;  we  only  know,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Heintz, 
that  they  are  produced  at  the  same  time  as  primary  monamides  when 
these  are  prepared  by  the  first  process  described.  These  amides  natu- 
rally contain  a  number  of  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen  equal  to  the  number 
of  atoms  of  the  residue  introduced  into  the  molecule;  secondary 
amides  are  therefore  bibasic,  and  tertiary  amides  tribasic. 

The  mode  of  foi-mation  of  these  compounds  is  explained  by  the 
following  equations : 


2(C'B«C10^)  +  3(NH»)  =  2(NH^C1)  + 


Chloracetic  acid. 


Ammonia. 


Chlorlda  of 
ammonium. 


■C'ffO" 


0 


H+ 

CWO" 
H+ 

H 

Diglycolamidic  acid. 


1 


3(C^ffC10=')  +  4(Nff)  =  3(]NffCl)  + 


Chloracetic  acid. 


Ammonia. 


Chloride  of 
ammonium. 


"C^H?0")  ^ 
H+f  ^ 

''C'WO"\ 

Ttiglycolamidic  acid. 


Nomenclature  and  Enumeration  of  the  Compounds  known  in  this 
Group. — ^Until  recently,  no  regular  nomenclature  has  been  attempted 
for  these  bodies  ;  their  names  were  formed  by  merely  adding  the  ter- 
mination amic  to  the  names  of  the  monatomic  acids  of  the  same  series. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  glycocol  (C*H^NO^)  has  been  called 
acetamic  acid ;  that  the  analogous  compound  'of  the  benzoic  series  is 
called  benzamic  acid,  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  this  nomenclature  must  be  relinquished,  for  it 
connects  these  compounds  with  monatomic  acids,  while  they  are  really 
biatomic,  Kecently,  M.  Heintz  has  proposed  to  name  these  bodies  by 
adding  the  termination  amidic  to  the  name  of  the  biatomic  acid  the 
elements  of  which  they  contain.  On  placing  the  sylables  mono,  di,  or 
tri,  before  this  name,  we  indicate  whether  the  amide  is  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  degi"ee  ;  the  prefix  mono  may  be  suppressed.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  the  three  amides  derived  from  glycolio  acid  are 
called :  glycol  amidic,  diglycol  amidic,  and  triglycolamidic  acid ;  the 
acid  amide  derived  from  lactic  acid  is  lactamidic  acid,  etc.  "Wo  shall 
adopt  this  nomenclature. 

The  bodies  actually  known  in  this  group  are  the  following : 
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1st.  In  the  series  of  the  acids  G"W"0^ : 

C'H'O" 


Glycolamidic  acid 


Diglycolamidic  acid 


Triglycolamidic  acid 


Lactamidic  acid 


Oxybiityramidic  acid 


Oxyvaleramidic  acid 


Oxycaproamidic  acid 


H+ 


0 


H 
H 


r-cm'O")  n' 

H+f  ^ 

f=Q2JJ20"|  p.' 

H+f  ^ 


'"C^H^O" 
H+ 


\ 


0 


H+f  ^ 

H+f  ^ 

"CH^O"!  n' 
H+f  ^ 


1  ^ 

J  / 


H 
H 


cm'O")  n" 

H+f  ^_ 
H 
H 

■OT0"1 
H+f  ^_ 

e; 

H 


Synonyms. 
Glycocol,  Sugar 
OF  Gelatine, 
AcETAMic  Acid. 


H+f  ^ 


H 
H 


Alanine. 


Amido-valkeic 
Acid. 


Leucine. 


2iid.  In  the  series  of  the  acids  C"H«"-«0' : 
Oxyhenzamidic  acid  . 


H+f  ^ 


.     Benzamic  Acu), 
Amido-benzoic  Acid. 


Oxytoluamidic  acid 


H+l        I  xr\     ToLUAMic  Acid, 
H  '     '  Amido-toluic  Acid. 
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Oxycuminamidic  acid 


Oxyanisamidic  acid 


H+j"  ^  CUMINAMIC  ACII), 


H 
H 


Amido-cuminic  Acid. 


'l  ^ 


H 
H  j 


Anisamic  Aero. 


Glycolamidic  acid  has  been  called  sugar  of  gelatine  because  it  has 
a  sweet  taste,  and  is  produced  when  gelatine  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  alkalies  or  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Leucine  is  found  in  the  animal  economy,  and  especially  in  the 
pancreas. 


Weutral  Monamides. — These  are  very  little  known,  lactamide  alone 
having  been  at  all  studied.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  lactic  anhy- 
dride on  ammonia : 


"OT*0"1 


0 


Lactic  anhydride. 


Ammonia. 


H- 

H 
H 

Neutral  lactamide. 


N 


When  lactic  amide  reacts  with  the  caustic  alkalies,  they  form  alka- 
line lactate  and  ammonia : 

(C'ffNO'')    +    (KHO)    =    (C''ffKO^)    +  (Nff) 

Neutral  lactamide.  Potash.  Potassic  lactate.  Ammonia. 


Nitrous  acid  transforms  it  into  lactic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  water : 
(C''H''NO')    +    (NHO^)    =    (H^O)    +  +  (C«ffO') 

Lactamide.  Nitrous  acid.  Water.  Nitrogen.  Lactic  acid. 

It  is  not  known  how  dehydra^ting  agents  would  act  on  lactamide  ; 
probably  it  would  lose  (H^O),  and  produce  a  neutral  amide,  according 
to  the  equation : 


( 


C'WO" 
H- 


Lactamide. 


Water. 


Lactimlde  ? 


Ethers  of  Acid  Amides. — These  ethers  may  be  obtained  : 
1st.  By  treating  diethylic   ethers  of  non-amidated  acids  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  : 
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H 


|oj  +  (l  cm^^^ 


Alcohol. 


H 

Lactiimettiiine. 


niPthylic  lactate.  Ammonia. 

2nd.  By  submitting  the  anhydrides  of  non-amidated  acids  to  the 
action  of  a  primary  monamine  : 


Lactic  anhydride. 


Ethylamiae. 


3rd.  By  causing  a  primary  monamine 
or  monobrominated  monatomic  acid  : 


Lactelhylamide. 

to  act  on  a  monochlorinated 


I       TT    I  XT  1         —         ^  '  ^Vrn 


Chloracotlc  acid. 


Methylamine. 


GW 
H 

Methyl-Blycolamide. 


N 


+ 


'Off) 

Hydrochlorate  of 
methylamine. 


PB0PFRTi.^s.-In  the  same  series,  the  compounds  ohtained  by  these 
^td'S-  4  tS  first  p.oce..  and  tbose  prepared  by  the 

^Tbile  the  1— bane  ^^^^^^^^^  „1 
dialcobolio  ette.  >s  decomposed  u.de    the  ,nfi^^^^^  ^ 

stit.tedforae.ypW™^^^^^^ 

^™e  ^rt'  d       rracLn.  tKen  be  easily  ex- 

of  the  ammonia.     iJie  pieccuiu,, 
plained,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  equations  . 


H 

Lactametban!.-. 


+ 


C'lPO" 
K 


I'otasll. 


Polassic  ctliyl-lttct  itp. 


Ammonia. 
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Ijactethylomido.  Potash. 

Ethylamine. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  body  obtained  by  the  third 
process  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  the  second ;  but  this  is  not 
quite  certain,  as  these  methods  have  never  both  been  applied  in 
the  same  series.  However,  methyl-glycol-amide,  when  heated  with 
an  alkali,  disengages  methylamine,  as  lactethylamide  disengages,  ethyl- 
amine. This  analogy  in  their  reaction  tends  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  products  prepared  by  the  two  methods. 

Methyl-glycol-amide  is  isomeric  with  lactamide.  Before  its  nature 
was  known,  its  formation  by  the  division  of  creatine  had  been  ob- 
served, and  it  was  called  sarcosine  : 

(C*H«N''0'')    +    (WO)    =    (CH*N*0)    +  (C'H^NO') 

Creatine.  Water.  Urea.  Sarcosine. 


=  I  in 

Potassic  lactate. 


AMIDES  OF  BIATOMIC  AND  BIBASIC  ACIDS. 

The  biatomio  radicle  of  these  acids  may  be  substituted  for  two,  four, 
or  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  type  of  two  atoms  of  ammonia  con- 
densed. It  may  also  be  substituted  for  in  the  simple  ammonia 
type ;  thence  arise  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  diamides,  and 
monamides  containing  a  biatomic  radicle  :  these  latter  are  called 
imides.  In  the  second  place,  a  biatomic  and  bibasic  acid  may,  on 
losing  OH,  give  rise  to  a  monatomic  residue,  which,  when  substituted 
for  H,  W,  or  Win  a  simple  ammonia,  would  give  a  primary,  secondary, 
or  tertiaiy  monamide. 

Monamides. — In  the  bibasic  acids  the  two  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen 
are  both  strongly  basic.  Whichever  may  be  the  atom  eliminated  in 
the  group  OH,  that  which  remains  always  possesses  basic  properties. 
Consequently  the  monatomic  residue  is  always  the  same,  and  its 
substitution  for  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  can  only  give  rise  to  a 
single  sei-ies  of  amides  instead  of  producing  two  seiies  of  isomeric 
amides,  as  we  have  seen  is  the  case  with  biatomic  monobasic  acids. 

Only  the  piimary  amides  of  this  order  are  known. 

Prepahation. — First  Process. — These  amides  are  obtained  by  care- 
fully distilling  an  acid  ammoniacal  salt : 

2  T 
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0 


Arid  oxiilale  Wuter. 


Acid  oxiilale 
of  ammonium. 


H  f 

H 
H 

Oxamic  acid. 


Second  Process. -They  are    also  obtained  by  f^°™P;^;^/  J^! 
diamides  by  half  the  quantity  of  alkali  necessary  to  produce  com 
plete  decomposition : 


Oxamlde.  Pot'^l'-  Ammonia. 

T/iird  Process.— An  imide  is  boiled  in  water : 


Potassic  oxamale. 


Ag 


N 


Argfintic 
.succiniraide. 


Water. 


Succinamate  of  silver. 


PKOPERTiES.-lst.  The  monamides  of  this  class  all  act  as  monatomic 

''''9^d  As  they  only  differ  from  an  acid  ammoniacal  salt  by  the 
elementt^f  a  molecule  of  water,  they  can  be  transformed  xnto  such  a 
salt  by  the  action  of  hydratmg  agents  : 


+ 


(|}o)  = 


Water. 


Acid  oxalate 
of  ammonium. 


When  the  hydrating  agent  used  is  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  instead  of  an 
•Tilt  of  ammonia,  the  products  of  its  decomposition  are  obtained, 
'trf  Deh;rtTng'agenl^  such  as  anhydrous_  phosphoric  acd,  cause 
these  bodies'to  lose  water  and  transform  them  .nto  imides . 


Water. 


Snccinimide. 


4th.  Added  to  the  .oh,tions  of  a^;*^:  TZ^C^ 
akeneaeementofnitiogen,  a  molecule  of  wat«i  IS  eliminate  , 

acTof  whTeh  the  amid!  eonluius  the  elements  18  produeed . 
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1 

\  H 

1 

Oxamic  acid. 


Nitrous  acid. 


Water. 


Nitrogen. 


+ 


(T]o-) 

Uxalic  acid. 


Nomenclature. — These  bodies  are  named  by  replacing  the  termi- 
nation of  the  name  of  the  acid  by  amic.  Thus  we  say  oxamic  acid, 
succinamic  acid,  etc. 

Diamides. — Only  primary  diamides  have  as  yet  been  prepared. 

Pkeparation. — Fnst  Process. — A  neutral  salt  of  ammonium  is  sub- 
mitted to  careful  distillation  : 


Neutral  oxalate 
of  ammonium. 


AVater. 


Second  Process.  —A  neutral  ether  is  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
and  a  diamide  and  an  alcohol  are  produced ; 

Alcohol. 


+ 


Diethylic  succinate. 


Succinamide. 


+ 


Third  Process. — A  chloride  of  an  acid  radicle  is  made  to  act  on  dry 
ammoniacal  gas : 


Chloride  of  an 
acid  radicle. 


Ammonia. 


Amnionic 
chloride. 


+ 


These  three  processes  are  identical  with  the  three  first  spoken  of 
tinder  the  primary  monamides  derived  from  monatomic  acids. 
Fourth  Process. — By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  imides  : 


Imlde. 


+ 


Properties. — 1st.  These  amides  can  absorb  water  and  be  trans- 
formed into  neutral  ammoniacal  saltn  : 


I  f'  r) 

Oxamidf*. 


+  2 


Water. 


Neutral  oxalate  of 
ammonium. 

2  T  2 
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If  an  acid  or  an  alkali  be  used  for  the  hydration,  the  prodacts  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  by  these  agents  are  obtained. 

2nd.  When  treated  by  half  the  qnantity  of  base  necessary  to 
effect  their  complete  decomposition,  these  bodies  give  ammoma  and 
the  alkaline  salt  of  an  acid  amide  : 


Oxamide.  Potash. 


+ 


Ammonia. 


3rd  It  is  probable  that  under  the  influence  of  dehydrating  agents 
these  amides  wonld  lose  two  molecules  of  water  and  be  transformed 
into  nitryles,  identical  or  isomeric  with  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  ot 
glycols  lower  by  two  terms  in  the  series.  It  has  been  seen  that  when 
an  alkali  acts  on  the  dicy^^nhydrin  of  a  glycol,  a  biatomic  and  bibasic 
acid  is  obtained,  belonging  to  a  series  higher  by  two  terms  than  that 
of  the  glycol  whose  dicyanhydrin  was  employed.  However,  the 
direct  dehydration  of  the  diamides  has  not  as  yet  been  effected. 

4th.  When  heated  alone  the  diamides  lose  ammonia,  and  are  trans- 
formed into  imides  : 


(' 


Succinamido.  An.m.mia.  Succlnlmide. 


5th.  Nitrous  acid  re-forms  the  acid  whence  the  amide  is  derived ; 
water  and  nitrogen  are  produced  at  the  same  time  : 

SucLm'ido.  Nitrousacid.  Succinic  acid.  Nitrogen. 


Water. 


Imides.— PRKPARATiON.-Firsi  Process.— Imides  are  obtained  by  de- 
composing diamides  by  heat.  ,    .     ^    ,      j  i   j    ^-  ^ 
Second   Process.-Thej  are   also   obtained   by  dehydrating  ac,d 

amides  : 


Acid  amide. 


Water.  Iniide. 


Third  Process.-Imides  may  also  be  prepared  by  causing  ammonia  to 
act  on  an  anhydrous  biatomic  and  bibasic  acid  : 
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(C^ffO^O)   +  (Nff) 

Succinic  anhydride.  Ammonia. 


(C'"'o;'}n)  +  (ffo) 


Succinlmide. 


Water. 


Properties. — 1st.  The  imides  always  act  as  monobasic  acids. 

2nd.  Under  the  influence  of  hydrating  agents,  imides  give  the  same 
products  as  acid  amides.  But  to  do  this  they  absorb  twice  the  quaniity 
of  water : 


Acid  amide. 


Water.         Acid  salt  of  ammoniura| 


scwoot  0 


^R"|j^T^  _j_    2(ffO)    4-  iNHnO^ 

Water.  Acid  salt  of  ammonium. 


Imide. 


ord.  It  is  probable  that,  under  suitable  conditions,  the  imides  could 
absorb  ammonia  and  be  transformed  into  diamides  : 


(|"}n)  +  (Nff) 


Imide. 


Ammonia. 


Amides  containing  Alcoliol  Radicles.— In  the  preparation  of  di- 
amides, if  a  compound  ammonia  be  substituted  for  ordinary  ammonia, 
amides  are  obtained  which  contain  the  radicles  of  alcohols  : 


Oxalate  of  ethyl. 


Ethylamiue. 


/C^O^"  ]  \ 
=  l(C'HO'>NM 

Die  thyl-oxam  Ide. 


+  2 


(T}o) 


Alcohol. 


So  also  on  substituting  primary  monamides  for  ammonia  in  the 
preparation  of  acid  monamides,  the  acid  monamides  obtained  contain 
alcohol  radicles  : 


(CTP)H^N  lO' 


Acid  salt  of  etbyl-ammonlum. 


-    IPO  = 


Water. 


H 

Moiiofthylic  acid  monnmide. 


Bodies  of  the  same  composition  as  these  latter,  but  neutral,  are 

*  Imides  are  derived  from  acid  amides  by  the  elimination  of  water,  as  nitryles  are 
derived  by  eliminatiou  of  water  from  neutral  amides.  Nitryles  fix  nascent  hytlrogen, 
•riving  compound  ammonias.  It  might  be  supposed  from  analogy  that  nascent 
hydro°gen  would  also  be  fi.Kcd  by  the  imides,  but  M.  Oppenheim  and  myself  have  as- 
cerlained  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
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obtained  when  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  made  to  act  on  a  dialcobolic 
etlier  : 


Oxalate  of  ethyl.  Ammonia. 


Alcohol. 


These  latter  bodies  decompose,  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  into 
alkaline  salts,  ammonia,  and  alcohol : 


+ 


Potash.  Potassic  oxalate.  Alcohol. 

+ 


On  the  contrary,  their  isomers,  obtained  by  means  of  compound 
ammonias,  give  compound  ammonia,  water,  and  an  alkaline  salt  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  : 


Hi/ 

^nnn^Mdr,.  Pettish.  Neutral  potassic  salt.  Water. 


Monoethylic  nciil  monamide. 


+ 


Ethylamine. 


The  rational  formulae  we  have  employed  to  represent  these  isomers 
take  into  account  their  difference  of  properties.  They  show  that  m 
the  first  the  alcohol  radicle  is  substituted  for  the  typical  hydrogen 
of  the  acid  residue  (g]  o),  which  consequently  is  brought  back  to 
the  neutral  state,  while  in  the  others  this  alcohol  radicle  is  substituted 
for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia 

Those  bodies  which  contain  the  radicle  ethyl  substituted  foi  the 
typical  hydrogen  of  the  acid  residue  are  called  amethanes. 
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AMIDES  DERIVED  FROM  ACIDS  HAVING  AN  ATOMICITY 

GREATER  THAN  TWO. 

Triatomic  acids  may,  by  successive  eliminations  of  HO,  give  rise  to 
mono,  bi,  or  triatomic  residues,  which,  when  substituted  for  the  simple 
and  condensed  types, 

H]  H')  H'] 

hIn  h4n* 

hJ        h^J  h^J 

give  primary,  secondary,  tertiary  monamides,  diamides,  or  triamides. 
Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  may  be  deduced  that  tetratomic  acids  could 
produce  monamides,  diamides,  triamides,  and  tetramides ;  pentatomic 
acids,  monamides,  diamides,  triamides,  tetramides,  and  pentamides,  etc. 

When  polyatomic  acids  have  a  basicity  equal  to  their  atomicity,  as 
the  ditferent  residues  cannot  present  any  case  of  isomerism,  no  phe- 
nomenon of  this  kind  is  observed  in  the  amides  of  which  they  form 
part.  The  basicity  of  any  residue  is  always  equal  to  lhat  of  the  acid 
whence  it  is  derived,  less  the  number  of  the  group  OH  eliminated. 
The  result  is  that  the  most  condensed  amide,  that  wlaich  contains  the 
radicle  of  the  acid,  is  neutral,  while  the  others  are  acid  and  present 
basicities  equal  to  those  of  the  residues  which  enter  into  their  forma- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  most  condensed  amide  being 
neutral,  that  of  which  the  condensation  is  less  by  one  degree  is  mono- 
basic, that  of  which  the  condensation  is  less  by  two  degrees,  bibasio, 

When  polyatomic  acids  have  a  basicity  inferior  to  their  atomicity, 
with  the  exception  of  the  radicle  which  does  not  contain  typical  hydro- 
gen, each  residue  may  result  from  the  elimination  of  a  group  OH  con- 
taining a  positive  hydrogen  or  from  a  group  OH  containing  a  negative 
hydrogen.  The  residues  therefore  present  cases  of  isomerism  which 
naturally  are  also  found  in  the  amides  which  are  derived  from  them. 

Let  us  take  for  example,  1st,  the  case  of  a  triatomic  and  monobasic 
acid ;  and,  2ndly,  the  case  of  a  triatomic  and  bibasic  acid.  We  will 
represent  'a  triatomic  and  monobasic  acid  by  the  general  formula 

I      H+loM.    The  following  residues  may  be  obtained :  a  (  ^-H-p  / 
m^nSomic   and    neutral,    which  woiild  furnish    neutral    amides ; 

H+  I  OM  monatomic  and  monobasic,  which  would  furnish  acid  and 
monobasic  amides  ;  y  (jj!  |  Oy  biatomic  and  neutral,  which  would  give 
neutral  diamides;  |  Oj'  biatomic  and  monobasic,  which  would 
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give  mono'basio  diamides ;  c  E'"  triatomic  and  neutral,  whicli  would 
give  neutral  triamides. 

We  will  also  represent  a  triatomic  and  bibasic  acid  by  the  general 


/  R"'l 


O'l    It  will  be  seen  that  this  acid  could  furnish 


formula  i  H+H 
\  H 

the  following  residues :  a  ( [  OM  monatomic  as  a  radicle,  and 
bibasic  as  an  acid,  which  could  produce  bibasic  acid  monamides; 

P  I  H+y  Om  monatomic  as  a  radicle,  and  monobasic  as  an  acid,  which 
\H-J  / 

could  give  rise  to  monobasic  acid  monamides  ;  y  ( >  0  j  biatomic  as 
a  radicle,  and  monobasic  as  an  acid,  which  could  give  monobasic 
diamides ;  8  ( ^-  f  0  j  biatomic  and  neutral,  which  could  furnish 
neutral  diamides;  £  R'"  triatomic  and  neutral,  which  could  give 
neutral  triamides. 

On  representing  by  general  formulas  the  tetra,  penta,  and  hexatomic 
acids,  and  exhausting  in  these  formulsB  all  the  combinations  which  can 
be  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  OH,  all  the  amides,  isomeric  or  not, 
to  which  they  can  give  rise,  will  be  easily  ascertained. 

However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  theoretical.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  very  few  amides  derived  from  acids  having  an 
atomicity  greater  than  two  are  known. 

Those  which  are  kno-wn  are  : 


1st.  The  neutral  malo-diamide  : 


C'H^O*'" 
H- 


H^ 


N 


2nd.  The  acid  malo-diamide  known  as  asparagin  and  extracted  from 


certain  vegetables : 


(C'H'o;:|o)"j 


H* 
H^ 


/ 


3rd.  The  bibasic  malic  acid  monamide  (aspartic  acid)  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bases  on  asparagin,  or  by  the  hydration  of  fumarimide  by 
means  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid : 


(,  H+H+f'^jl 


II 
H 


N 
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4tli.  Tarti'amic  acid  or  tartaric  acid  monamide,  monobasic  : 


\  H  I 


5th.  Tartramide  or  neutral  tartaric  diamide 


6th.  Phenyl-citrodiamic  acid,  or  monobasic,  citric  acid  di-phenyl- 
diamide : 


H-H+f  ^;  L 


7th.  Phenyl-citramide,  or  neutral  citric  phenyl-triamide  : 


H- 


8th.  Neutral  citro-triamide : 


Besides  these,  two  citric  imides  are  known  : 

Phenylic  monimide,  which  is  monobasic,  and  which  is  called  phenyl- 
citramic  acid : 


Neutral  phenylic  di-imide,  or  phenylcitrimide  : 

^N^ 


j^CWj  o)"'| 


H 


Several  amides  of  polyatomic  acids,  such  as  meconic,  comenic  acids, 
etc.,  are  known.  But  as  the  atomicity  of  these  acids  has  not  as  yet 
been  established,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  assign  a  satisfactory 
rational  formula  to  these  bodies. 
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PHENOLS. 

The  name  of  phenols  is  given  to  bodies  which  have  the  same  compo- 
sition as  the  alcohols  of  the  aromatic  series,  or  of  series  which  are  less 
hydrogenized,  but  which  in  their  properties  present  marked  differences 
to  these  alcohols.    All  the  phenols  have  not  the  same  atomicity. 

Formation  of  Phenols.— Ordinary  phenol  (C'WO)  is  the  only  one 
that  has  been  produced  synthetically.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  re- 
action of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline  : 

rivveH°io)=s}.(g}o)+(T}o) 

Aniline  Nitrous  add.       Nitrogen.  Water.  PheBol. 

(phcnylamlneX 

All  the  others  are  pyrogenized  products  derived  from  other  organic 
compounds  according  to  a  law  more  or  less  regular,  or  they  result  from 
the  splitting  up  of  certain  natural  principles  : 

(C'lW)  =  (co«)  +  (c«rro^ 

Gallic  acid.  Cnrbonio  Pyrogallic 

anhydride.  .  phenol. 

rC*°I-F'0"')    +    2(PP0)    =    (C^H'-OO    +    2(C0*)    +  2(CnW) 

EryU.rin.  Water.  Erythrite  C^^r^o^^  ^^l^S™^ 

PROPERTii^s.-Ordinary  phenol  (C^H-'O)  is  the  only  one  well  studied : 
it  possesses  the  following  properties,  which  probably  appertain  to 

the  other  phenols. 

1st  Phenol  exchanges  an  atom  of  hydrogen  for  an  alkaline  metal  by 
double  decomposition,  in  presence  of  bases,  in  the  same  manner  as 
acids.  But  the  compounds  thus  obtained  are  very  slightly  stable,  and 
simple  distillation  with  water  decomposes  them  into  phenol  and  free 

Carbonic  anhydride,  on  reacting  with  the  metallic  derivatives  of 
phenols,  combines  directly  with  them,  and  transforms  them  into  the 
alkaline  salts  of  acids  of  a  higher  series.  The  metallic  derivatives  ot 
alcohols,  and  salts  properly  so  called,  do  not  appear  to  possess  this 

^'^2nd  *  The  ammoniacal  compound  of  phenol  may,  on  being  dehydrated, 
be  transformed  into  an  alkaloid,  aniline,  the  basic  properties  of  which 
are  very  marked,  though  less  so  than  those  of  the  true  alcoholic 

alkaloids.  ,     ,      ,     n    i.     •  . 

3rd  On  causing  hydriodic  ethers  to  react  on  the  phenate  of  potassium , 
true  mixed  ethers  are  obtained,  which  contain  the  radicle  of  phenol  and 
the  radicle  of  an  alcohol : 

~  Phenate  of  Iodide  of  Phenate  of  Iodide  of 

p..ta8Sium.  ethyl.  ethyl.  pot..ss.u.n. 
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The  same  bodies  may  be  formed  in  another  manner:  salicylic  acid 
(C'H'O')  is  decomposed  by  baryta  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  phenol. 
When  the  salicylate  of  methyl  is  substituted  for  salicylic  acid  in  this 
reaction,  the  phenate  of  methyl  is  obtained  instead  of  phenol : 

(SThIo-)  +     =  (Z]o')  +  (?i:}o) 

Mononietliyllo  Baryta.  Barylic  Phenate  of 

salicylate.  carbonate.  methyl. 

These  ethers  are  never  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  phenol  on  the 
alcohols.  They  differ  essentially  from  those  which  contain  only  radicles 
of  alcohols  and  from  those  which  contain  acid  radicles.  While  the 
two  latter  classes  of  ethers  split  up  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acids,  and  furnish  derivatives  corresponding  to  their  two  gene- 
rators, the  phenic  ethei's  react  with  these  acids,  giving  single  derivatives 
analogOTis  to  those  furnished  by  phenol  itself : 

Phenate  of  methyl.  Mitric  acid.  Nltrophenate  of  methyl.  Water. 

4th.  Phenols  do  not  combine  directly  with  acids,  but,  under  the 
influence  of  acid  chlorides,  they  furnish  compounds  which  result  from 
the  substitution  of  an  acid  radicle  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  phenol. 

These  bodies,  analogous  by  their  composition  either  to  compound 
ethers  or  to  mixed  anhydrides,  clearly  differ  from  both.  They  diflfer 
from  mixed  anhydrides  in  that  water  does  not  decompose  them,  and 
from  compound  ethers  inasmuch  as  nitric  acid  reacts  differently  with 
several  of  them,  especially  with  phosphoric  phenol;  and  instead  of 
being  neutral  like  compound  ethers,  they  appear  to  be,  like  phenol  itself, 
capable  of  entering  into  double  decomposition  with  bases. 

5th.  Phenol  oxidizes  with  difficulty,  and  its  oxidation  takes  place 
without  loss  of  hydrogen,  and  with  the  formation  of  a  product  analogous 
to  phenol.  This  character  removes  phenol  from  the  alcohols,  which  in 
this  case  would  lose  hydrogen  to  give  aldehyds,  and  then  fix  oxygen 
and  be  changed  into  acids. 

6th.  With  phenol,  chlorine  gives  derivatives  of  substitution  without 
elimination  of  hydrogen ;  the  alcohols,  on  the  contrary,  always  lose 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  for  which  the  chlorine  is  not  substituted. 

7th.  Phenol  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  exchanges 
one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  the  radicle  nitryl  (NO*). 
These  products,  like  phenol,  are  capable  of  entering  into  double 
decomposition  with  bases,  and  do  not  reproduce  their  generators  under 
the  influence  of  hydrating  agents  ;  alcohols,  on  the  contrary,  exchange 
H  for  NO*  only  once.  The  product  is  a  compound  ether,  perfectly 
neutral,  and  capable,  on  becoming  hydrated,  of  reproducing  its 
generators. 
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Phenols  are  therefore  bodies  which,  while  having  the  composition  of 
alcohols  and  several  properties  of  acids,  diifer  essentially  from  both 
these  classes  of  bodies. 

To  polyatomic  phenols  there  appear  to  belong  a  great  number  of 
colouring  principles,  which  are  either  themselves  phenols,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  alizarine  (C"'H''0'),  or  are  derived  from  them  by 
oxidation  and  the  fixation  of  ammonia  : 

2('C^H«0^)    +    3(^1)  +    2(NH^)    =    2(OTN0')    +  4(H*0) 

0rcin(bia-  Oxygen.  Ammonia.  Orcein.  Water, 

tomic  phenol). 


CONSTITUTOR  OF  PHENOIiS. 

That  phenols  are  not  true  alcohols  is  clearly  shown  by  their  proper- 
ties, and  it  has  especially  become  evident  since,  in  several  series,  both 
phenols  and  alcohols  which  are  isomeric  with  them  are  known.  This 
is  seen  in  the  benzoic  and  in  the  cuminic  series. 

In  the  first  of  these,  cresylic  phenol  and  benzilic  alcohol,  both 
having  for  formula  (C^IPO),  and  in  the  second  thymol  (Ci''H''0),  isomeric 
with  cuminic  alcohol,  are  known. 

In  what  do  these  phenols  differ  from  alcohols?  Kekule  has  pro- 
pounded a  theory  which  so  far  is  in  accordance  with  facts,  and  which 
accounts  for  this  isomerism. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  him,  benzine  results  from  the  union 
of  six  atoms  of  carbon  forming  a  closed  chain,  in  which  each  atom  loses 
three  atomicities,  only  the  fourth  remaining  free  to  unite  with  hydrogen. 
In  this  hydrocarbide,  the  grouping  being  different  from  that  in  the 
series  C"H*"+^  it  is  evident  that  when  OH  is  here  substituted  for  H,  a 
species  of  alcohol  difi'ering  from  the  ordinary  alcohols  should  be 
obtained. 

Let  us  represent  this  alcoholic  derivative  of  benzine  (phenol)  and 
ethylic  alcohol  by  the  following  figures  : 
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A  great  difiference  will  at  once 
these  bodies. 


Ethylic  alcohol. 

3  be  observed  in  the  constitution  of 
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In  ethylic  as  in  all  alcohols,  the  hydroxyl  OH  is  united  to  an  atom 
of  carbon,  two  other  atomicities  of  which  are  saturated  by  hydrogen. 
The  result  is  that  this  hydrogen  may  be  exchanged  for  oxygen,  and 
thus  render  the  compound  electro-negative,  that  is  to  say,  transform  the 
alcohol  into  an  acid,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figure  : 


Acetic  acid. 

In  phenol,  on  the  contrary,  the  hydroxyl  is  united  to  an  atom  of 
carbon  of  which  aU  the  other  centres  of  attraction  are  saturated  by 
carbon ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  replace  H^  by  O  near  the  group 
OH,  that  is  to  say,  to  transform  the  phenol  into  an  acid. 

The  constitution  of  phenol  being  thus  understood,  it  is  evident  that 
this  body  could  not  have  an  isomer,  neither  has  it ;  but  its  homologues 
have  isomers  which  are  true  alcohols. 

As  toluene,  xylene,  etc.,  are  only  benzine  one  or  more  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  of  which  are  replaced  by  alcohol  radicles,  so  also  its  homo- 
logues are  derived  from  phenol  by  the  substitution  of  alcohol  radicles 
for  hydrogen  ;  cresylic  phenol,  for  example,  is  methylated  phenol : 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  diagram  that  cresylic  phenol  is  derived 
from  toluene  by  the  substitution  of  OH  for  H  in  the  principal  chain, 
and  that  this  hydroxyl,  being  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  ordinary 
phenol,  should  possess  the  same  properties. 

But  if  we  suppose  hydroxyl  to  be  substituted  for  hydrogen  in 
methyl,  which  in  our  diagram  forms  a  lateral  chain — 


the  same  atom  of  carbon  which  holds  this  hydroxyl  also  holds  H', 
which  consequently  may  be  exchanged  for  0  and  give  rise  to  an  acid. 
The  compound  which  would  have  this  constitution  should  therefore 
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present  characleristics  analogous  to  those  of  alcohols  proper,  which  it 
really  does. 

As  we  go  higher  in  the  aromatic  series,  we  can  conceive  for  one  and 
the  same  term  of  this  series  several  phenols  and  several  alcohols, 
isoraers,  derived. from  several  hydrocarhides  also  isomers. 
•  Thus- we  have  seen  that  there  exist  two  hydrocarhides  having  the 
formiila  (C^H''^);  each  of  these  hydrocarhides  may  furnish  an  alcohol 
and  a  jphenol : 
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Therefore,  to  each  hydvocarbide  homologous  with  henzine  there  cor- 
responds a  phenol  and  an  alcohol,  and  these  two  bodies  differ  m  that 
the  alcohol  arises  from  the  substitution  of  OH  for  H  on  a  lateral  chain, 
while  in  the  phenol  the  substitution  is  on  the  principal  chain  itself. 

When  speaking  of  the  preparation  of  monatomic  acids,  we  have 
seen  that  the  cyanides  of  aromatic  alcohol  radicles,  on  becoming 
hydrated,  give  acids  isomeric  with  benzoic  acid  and  its  homologues; 
it  is  probable  that  the  cyanides  of  the  radicles  of  phenols  would,  on 
being  hydrated,  give  true  homologues  of  benzoic  acid. 

The  following  diagrams  show  that  the  hydration  of  cyanide  of 
benzyl  and  cyanide  of  cresyl  should  produce  two  isomeric  acids  : 
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We  said,  when  speaking  of  aromatic  hydrocarbides,  that  the  theory 
of  M.  Kekul6  does  not  explain  clearly  the  combination  of  benzine 
with  CP  or  Br«. 

However  this  may  be,  this  theory,  the  only  one  as  yet  which 
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acooimts  for  the  numerous  isomerisms  observed  in  the  aromatic 
series,  is  correctly  based,  and  the  deficiency  menlioned  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  argument  against  it,  as,  after  all,  the  grouping 
of  benzine  may  easily  be  modified  under  the  influence  of  chlorine 
or  bromine. 

List  of  the  Phenols  actually  known. — 1st.  Monatomic  Phenols. — 
Ordinary  phenol,  extracted  from  the  oils  of  pit-coal  (CH^O). 

Cresylic  phenol,  or  cresylol,  which  is  extracted  from  creosote 
(C^IFO). 

Phloretic  phenol,  resulting  from  the  splitting  up  of  the  acid  of 
the  same  name  (C^ff^O). 

ThjTnotic  phenol,  or  thymol,  which  exists  in  the  essence  of  thyme 
(C"H"0). 

2nd.  BiATOMic  Phenols.  —  Pyrocatechic  phenol,  or  pyrocatechol 
(C*ffO^),  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  catechu. 

Guaiacio  phenol,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  resin  of  guai- 
acum  ;  and  orcin,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  an  erythride  called 
erythrin.    Both  these  phenols  have  the  formula  (CtFO^). 

Veratrol  (C^ff^O^),  which  is  prepared  by  distilling  an  acid  (veratric 
acid)  contained  in  plants  of  the  veratrxim  species. 

3rd.  Triatomic  Phenols. — Pyrogallic  phenol,  or  pyrogallol,  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  gallic  acid  ;  franguline  and  phloro-glucine, 
aU  of  which  have  for  formula  (OTi'O^). 

Alizaric  phenol,  or  alizarin  (O^^H^O^),  the  colouring  principle  of 
madder  (Ruhia  tinctorum). 

Thei'e  should,  perhaps,  be  added  to  this  list  h^matin,  the  colouring 
principle  of  logwood,  the  formula  of  which  (C^H'^O")  would  be  that 
of  a  hexatomic  phenol ;  and  oenoline,  the  colouring  principle  of  wine, 
the  composition  of  which  (C^^H^C*)  corresponds  to  that  of  a  pentatomic 
phenol. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS   ON  ATOMICITY  AND 

BASICITY. 

We  have  seen  that  the  atomicity  of  a  molecule  consists  in  the 
number  of  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  it  contains,  that  is  to  say,  of 
hydrogen  that  can  be  readily  replaced  by  other  radicles  ;  while  basicity 
expresses  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  which  alkaline  metals  . 
may  be  substituted  by  double  decomposition  with  bases. 

M.  Kekule  has  given  the  following  explanation — which  we  think 
correct — of  the  causes  to  which  the  properties  of  typical  and  basic 
hydrogen  are  respectively  owing  : 

In  the  carbides  of  hydrogen,  all  the  hydrogen  is  united  directly 
to  the  carbon,  but  it  is  possible  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  to  be  elimi- 
nated and  for  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  take  its  place.  But  as  oxygen  is 
biatomic  it  is  not  saturated  on  uniting  with  the  carbon  by  only  one 

2  u 
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of  its  atomicities,  and  therefore  by  the  other  it  combines  with  an  atom 
of  hydrogen :  • 

0 


QD  (D 

J!) 

H6 

0 


The  above  figure  represents  the  oxygenized  molecule  thus  formed. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  directly 
to  the  carbon,  and  a  fourth  which  is  united  to  it  only  by  means  of  the 
oxygen.  This  last  is  typical  hydrogen ;  the  oxygen  which  serves  as 
bond  between  it  and  the  carbon  has  been  called  oxygen  of  addition, 
and,  although  this  term  is  incorrect,  we  shall  retain  it  for  want  of  a 
better.  It  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Kekul6  be  true, 
each  atom  of  the  oxygen  of  addition  should  render  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
typical,  so  that  the  atomicity  of  a  molecule  should  always  be  equal  to 
the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  of  addition  it  contains. 

The  hydrogen  rendered  typical  in  the  manner  just  indicated  is 
alcoholic  hydrogen,  and  the  bodies  of  which  it  forms  part  are  alcohols. 
The  following  figures  represent  the  composition  of  propyl-alcohol  and 
Of  propyl- glycol : 
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In  order  that  the  typical  hydrogen  may  become  basic,  it  is  necessary 
that  for  its  two  adjoining  atoms  of  hydrogen  a  second  atom  of  oxygen 
be  substituted.  It  will  be  conceived  from  this  that  if,  m  a  poly- 
atomic alcohol,  the  substitution  only  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  atom  of  typical  hydrogen,  and  not  in  that  of  others,  ^l;at  alone 
becomes  basic  where  the  substitution  takes  place.  Ihe  result  is,  that 
in  order  to  transform  all  the  typical  into  basic  hydrogen,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  introduce  as  many  atoms  of  oxygen  of  substitution  as  theie 
are  atoms  of  oxygen  of  addition.  .  ^    .  h^fn 

If  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  of  substitution  were  introduced  into 
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the  molecule,  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  made  basic  would 
always  be  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  substituted.  This 
explains  why  a  polyatomic  alcohol  can  give  origin  to  several  acids, 
all  of  the  same  atomicity  as  itself,  but  of  a  basicity  varying  with  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  substituted. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  constitution  of  hydride  of  propyl, 
propylic  alcohol,  propyl-glycol,  propionic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  malonic 
acid.  The  basic  hydrogen  is  marked  by  the  sign  +,  and  that  which 
is  typical  by  ~ : 
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Propylic  alcohol  C^H*0. 
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Propionic  acid  C^ffO^, 
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It  will  be  seen  that  lactic  acid  should  be  monobasic  tbongb  it 
is  biatomic,  while  malonic  acid  is  biatomic  and  bibasic.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that,  according  as  the  group  0H+  or  the  group  011" 
is  removed  from  lactic  acid,  neutral  or  acid  monatomic  residues  will 
be  formed : 
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Neutral  monatomic  residue  of  lactic  acid. 
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Acid  monatomic  residue  of  lactic  acid. 


The  hypothesis  of  M.  K6kuld  is  verified  in  aU  the  cases  observed, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  carbonic  acid. 

-  Gs^i-bonic  acid  does  not  exist,  but  bimetallic  carbonates  do ;  it  is 
•  tlierefore  certain  that  if  this  acid  could  be  procured  it  would  be  bibasic. 

BesKle^s,  Qulpho- carbonic  acid  (^^ppj  S')  is  known,  and  it  is  bibasic, 

whldii  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Thus  carbonic  acid  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  term  of  the  series  to  which  lactic  acid  belongs  ;  it 
••••  Appears,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  only  monobasic,  like  its  homo- 
logues,  because,  like  them,  it  contains  only  a  single  atom  of  oxygen 
of  substitution. 

However,  the  anomaly  of  carbonic  acid  is  easily  explained,  and  does 
not  affect  the  views  of  M.  K6kul6.    The  hydride  of  methyl  being 
H 

CH*  =  cSzSzS:^)'  methylic  alcohol  will  be  : 
C 


0 


B  1 


C 


and  methylenic  glycol  will  be, 


0  K 


0 


c 
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It  is  very  evident  that  metliyl-glycol  containing  only  two  atoms  of 
non-typical  hydrogen,  cannot  exchange  for  0*,  hut  only  TI'  for  O. 
If  we  represent  this  substitution  by  a  diagram,  we  shall  have  the  figure  : 


0 


o 

n  n 


O 


a: 


I  I 


c 


As  is  seen  by  these  figures,  the  molecule  of  methyl-glycol  only  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  non-typical  hydrogen ;  the  substitution  of  oxygen 
for  these  two  atoms  consequently  furnishes  a  molecule  of  which  the 
two  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  have  each  an  atom  of  the  oxygen  of 
substitution  near  them,  and  are  therefore  basic.  The  same  fact  could 
not  be  produced  with  an  alcohol,  which  would  contain  more  than  one 
atom  of  carbon,  and  consequently  more  than  two  atoms  of  non- 
typical  hydrogen.  In  this  case  one  of  the  groups  OH  would  be 
separated  from  the  oxygen  of  substitution,  and  would  therefore  con- 
tain typical,  not  basic  hydrogen.  The  foUowing  figures  render  this 
explanation  easy  to  be  understood  : 


C 


(X 


H 


0 


oh 


H 


0 


SCHOOl  01 


Ordinai-y  glycol. 


Glycollo  acid. 


The  group  OH,  which  contains  the  hydrogen  marked  a,  touches  the 
atom  of  oxygen  substituted,  while  the  group  OH,  which  contains  the 
hydrogen  ^  is  veiy  distant  from  it. 


ALDEHYDS. 

The  name  of  aldehyds  is  given  to  bodies  which  are  intermediate 
between  the  alcohols  whence  they  are  derived  by  elimination  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  acids  from  which  they  differ  by  containing  less 

"""iS  Older  to  understand  the  formation  of  the  aldehyds,  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  alcohols  possess  the  property  of  losing  hydrogen,  for 
wliich  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen  may  be  substituted.  This 
substitution  takes  place  in  two  distinct  stages :  first,  the  alcohol  is 
dehydrogenized,  then  it  becomes  oxidized.  The  intermediate  product 
which  is  dehydrogenized  and  not  yet  oxidized  is  an  aldehyd.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  the  monatomic  alcohols  which  can  only 
exchange  W  for  0  once,  should  give  rise  to  a  single  aldehyd,  while  to 
bi atomic  alcohols,  which  can  undergo  this  substitution  twice,  two 
aldehyds  should  correspond,  and,  generally,  to  alcohols  of  an  atomicity 
equal  to  n,  n  aldehyds. 

The  aldehyds  derived  from  monatomic  alcohols  are  the  best  known. 


ALDEHYDS  DERIVED  FROM  MONATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

These  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  alcohols,  and  an 
atom  of  oxygen  less  than  the  acids  to  which  they  correspond : 

(C^H-'O)  (C'H^O)  (Cm'O') 

Alcohol.  Aldehyd.  Acetic  acid. 

(C^IPO)  (C^H«0)  (C^H-'O^) 

Benzyl-alcohol.  Benzyl-aldehyd.  Benzoic  acid. 

Preparation. — First  Process. — Aldehyds  are  prepared  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  alcohols  ;  hydrogen  is  separated  in  the  state  of  water,  and  an 
aldehyd  is  formed  : 

2(C=ir^0)    +    0}    =    2(C*ff°0)    +  2(W0) 

'    Amylic  alcohol.  Oxygen.  Valeric  aldehyd.  Water. 

Second  Process. — Aldehyds  may  also  be  produced  by  causing  chlorine 
to  act  on  a  diluted  alcohol ;  but  as  the  same  result  does  not  take  place 
with  absolute  alcohols,  and  as  moreover  this  formation  of  aldehyd  by 
chlorine  is  always  accompanied  by  that  of  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  chlorine,  in  this  case,  acts  simply  as  an  oxidizing 
agent. 

Third  Process. — These  bodies  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  formiate  of  calcium  and  a  calcic  salt  of  the  acid  corre- 
sponding to  the  aldehyd  to  be  prepared : 

[(C^ffO^W]    +    [(CHO^Ca"]    =    2(^^^;;|0^)    +  2(C™) 

Benzoate  of  calcium.  Calcic  formiate.  Calcic  carbonate.  Benzoic  aldehyd. 

Fourth  Process.— Hydride  of  copper  is  made  to  act  on  the  chloride 
of  an  acid  radicle  : 

'^C^^Gl})    +    ^^""'^'^    =    ^^'''^^'^    +  2(C^H«0) 

Chloride  of  benzoyl.  Hydride  of  Protochloride  Benzoic  aldehyd. 

copper.  ol'  copper. 
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This  process,  the  discovery  of  which  is  due  to  M.  Chiozza,  gives  very- 
little  aldehyd,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  hydride  of  copper  is  decom- 
posed without  taking  part  in  the  reaction. 

Fifth  Process.— M,  Lippemann  has  prepared  benzoic  aldehyd  by 
acting  upon  the  chloride  of  benzoyl  by  nascent  hydrogen,  developed 
by  causing  dry  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  on  sodium  amalgam. 

Sixth  Process.— A  cyanide  of  an  acid  radicle  is  prepared  by  causing 
the  chloride  of  the  same  radicle  to  act  on  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  or 
what  is  better,  on  dry  cyanide  of  silver.  Nascent  hydrogen,  on  reacting 
with  this  cyanide  of  an  acid,  furnishes  hydrocyanic  acid  and  an 
aldehyd  : 

(C^-^OCl)    +    (AgCy)    =    (AgCl)    +  (C'H'OCy) 

Cbloride  of  benzoyl.  Cyanide  of  Chloride  of  Cyanide  of  benzoyl, 

silver.  silver. 

2(C^ffOCy)     +    2(1})    =    2(^^})    +  2(C™) 

Cyanide  of  benzoyl.  Hydrogen.  Hydrocyanic  Benzoic  aldeliyd. 

acid. 

Seventh  Process.— Besides  tbese  processes  which  are  general,  certain 
aldehyds  may  be  prepared  by  the  division  of  certain  natural  principles. 
Thus  amygdalin,  a  glucoside  contained  in  bitter  almonds,  can  give  rise 
to  benzoic  aldehyd  on  being  saponified  by  dilute  acids,  or  by  emulsin, 
a  fei-ment  contained  in  the  same  almonds  : 

(C=«ff^KO")    +    2(ffO)    =    (C^H<'0)   +   (OHN)   +  2(C«ff^0=) 

Amvedalin  Water.  Benzoic  aldebyd.        Hydrocyanic  Glucose. 

■^■'^       ■  acid. 

Mghth  Process. — The  essential  oils  contained  in  the  seeds  of  certain 
plants  sometimes  contain  aldehyds  ready  formed.  Thus  the  oil  of 
cumin  contains  cuminic  aldehyd  (C^-'H^^O). 

Ninth  Process. — The  dehydration  of  polyatomic  alcohols  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  aldehyds  which  correspond  to  monatomic  alcohols  : 
at  least  one  case  of  this  kind  is  known.  Ordinary  glycerine,  distilled 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  gives  rise  to  acrylic  aldehyd 
(acrolein) : 

(C"H«0')    =    2{W0)    4-  (C*H*0) 

Glycerine.  Water.  Acrylic  aldehyd. 

Propkrties.— Aldehyds,  to  whatever  series  they  belong,  possess 
common  properties.  But  there  are  also  properties  which  distinguish 
the  different  series.  We  will  first  consider  their  common  properties, 
then  those  which  are  distinctive. 

Proiwrties  common  to  all  Aldehyds.— Ui.  Under  the  slightest  oxidizing 
influences,  and  sometimes  even  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  aldehyds 
can  absorb  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  be  transformed  into  monatomic 
acids : 
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2(C^ir''0)      +     Of      =  2{GW0') 

Valeric  aldehyd.  Oxygen.  Valeric  acid. 

This  property  makes  them  powerful  reducing  agents. 

2nd.  Fused  with  potash  the  aldehyds  are  transformed  into  potassic 
salts  of  the  corresponding  monatomic  acids,  with  disengagement  of 
hydrogen : 

Cuminlo  aldehyd.  Potash.  Cuminote  of  Hydrogen. 

potassium. 

3rd.  Nascent  hydrogen,  ohtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  sodium 
amalgam,  combines  directly  with  aldehyds  and  transforms  them  into 
corresponding  alcohols.  If  the  aldehyd  belong  to  a  non-saturated 
series,  the  reaction  is  still  the  same,  but  nascent  hydrogen  is  then 
fixed  by  the  alcohol  formed,  and  a  saturated  alcohol  of  another  series 
is  obtained : 

(OT-ro)    +    h[    =  (c^iPO) 

Acetic  aldi'hyd.  Hydrogen.  Ordinary  alcohol. 

(cm^o)  +  h}  =  +  h}  = 

Acrylic  aldehyd.       Hydrogen.        AUyllc  alcohol.        Hydrogen.        Propylic  alcohol. 

Nascent  hydrogen,  obtained  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  does  not 
appear  to  unite  with  the  aldehyds. 

4th.  When  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  acts  on  an  aldehyd,  double 
decomposition  takes  place ;  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed,  and  a 
compound  which  represents  the  aldehyd  employed  the  oxygen  of 
which  has  been  replaced  by  an  e(iuivalent  quantity  of  chlorine : 

(C^H'O)    +    (POP)    =    (PCPO)    +  (C^H^CP) 

Aldehyd.  Pentachloride  of       Oxychloride  of  Chloride  of  ethy- 

phosphonis.  phosphorus.  lidene. 

The  chlorinated  bodies  thus  produced  have  the  same  composition  as 
the  dichlorhydric  ethers  of  glycols  and  as  the  monochlorinated  hydro- 
chloric ethers  of  the  alcohols  of  the  same  series : 

(C'H^CP)  (C^H^CP)  (C^H^Cl.Cl) 

Chloride  of  ethy-  Chloride  of  ethy-  Chlorinated  chloride 

Udene.  lene.  of  ethyl. 

M.  Beilstein  had  stated  that  the  chlorides  derived  from  aldehyds 
were  identical  with  the  chlorinated  hydrochloric  ethers  of  alcohols  of 
the  same  series,  basing  this  opinion  on  experiments  he  had  made  in  the 
acetic  and  benzoic  series.  Later,  however,  Friedel  showed  that  such 
identity  did  not  exist  in  the  valeric  series ;  and  still  later  I  have 
demonstrated  that— contrary  to  the  views  of  M.  Beilstein— it  does  not 
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exist  in  the  benzoic  series.  If,  therefore,  chlorinated  chloride  of  ethyl 
and  chloride  of  ethylidene  are  identical,  which  is  doubtful,  it  is  an 
isolated  fact  which  does  not  appear  in  the  other  series.  The  bodies  of 
the  three  classes  above  mentioned  should  be  considered  as  isomers. 

5th.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  exchanges  its  sulphur  for  the  oxygen  of 
aldehyds,  and  sulphuretted  aldehyds  are  produced.  Sometimes  these 
bodies  remain  combined  with  an  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  but  on 
submitting  these  compounds  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  sulphuretted  aldehyd  is  isolated  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  is  set  free.  This  latter  phenomenon  is  observed  in 
the  case  of  acetic  aldehyd  : 

{cm^o)  +  (g}s)  =  (cm^s)  +  (ffO) 

Benzoic  aldehyd.  Sniphuretted  Sulphuretted  Water, 

hydrogen.  benzoic  aldehyd. 

6th.  When  chlorine  or  bromine  acts  on  an  aldehyd,  phenomena  of 
substitution  arise.  The  monochlorinated  or  monobrominated  product 
is  identical  with  the  chloride  or  bromide  of  the  radicle  of  the  acid 
corresponding  to  the  aldehyd,  and  the  ultimate  products  of  substitution 
are  the  same  as  the  products  of  substitution  of  these  same  chlorides  or 
bromides  : 

(C^-O)    +    g}    =    (g})    +  (O-H-O.CI) 

Acetic  aldehyd.         Chlorine.         Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  acetyl. 


acid. 


(0^)    +    2(g})    =    2(^^})   +  (C^ffClO.Cl) 

AceUc  aldehyd.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Chlorinated  chloride 

acid.  of  acetyl. 

Wurtz  has  shown  that  the  trichlorinated  products  of  substitution  of 
aldehyds  are  isomeric,  and  not  identical,  as  has  been  hitherto  admitted 
with  the  bodies  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  absolute  alcohols 
(chloral,  chloramylal,  etc.). 

7th.  All  the  aldehyds  enter  into  double  decomposition  with  the  acid 
sulphites  of  the  alkalies  : 


(C'H'O)  +  (so"jO«|)  =  (so"{c^H!)  +  i}o 

Acetic  aldehyd.       Acid  sulphite  of  sodium.  Blsulphi>  of  acetyl-  Water. 

SOCllUlUi 


The  compounds  thus  formed  are  crystallized,  and  dissolve  in  water. 
This  reaction,  discovered  by  Bertagnini,  is  utilized  for  the  separation 
of  aldehyds  from  bodies  with  which  they  are  often  mixed ;  and  moreover 
it  is  so  general  that  it  may  be  used  to  find  out  whether  a  body  is  an 
aldehyd  or  not. 
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Stli.  Aniline  combines  with  aldehyds,  eliminating  water  and  giving 
diamines  isomeric  with  those  derived  from  glycol  : 

Acetic  aldehyd.  Aniline.  Diphenyllc  dielhylidene-  Water. 

diamine. 

Diphenylic  ethylidene-diamine  is  isomeric  with  diphenylic  ethylene- 
diamine. 

The  reaction  of  aniline  with  the  aldehyds  is  so  general,  according  to 
M.  Schiflf,  that  it  may  be  used  quite  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  acid 
snlphite  of  sodium,  to  determine  whether  a  body  acts  as  an  aldehyd 
or  not. 

9th.  Alkaline  metals  dissolve  in  aldehyds,  disengaging  a  quantity  of 
hydrogen  equivalent  to  that  of  the  metal  dissolved  : 

2(C*H*0)    +    1}    =    h}    +  2(C*ffK0) 

Aldehyd.  Potassium.      Hydrogen.  Potassic-aldebyd 

(acetylide  of  potassium). 

loth.  The  simultaneous  action  of  water,  hydrocyanic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  on  an  aldehyd,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  mono- 
basic biatomic  acid  of  a  liigher  series,  or  to  the  formation  of  an  amide  of 
the  same  acid.  In  the  series  of  the  fatty  acids  it  is  amides  which  are 
formed,  while  in  the  aromatic  series,  acids  arise  : 

(C^H^O)    +    (CNH)    +    (WO)    =  (G'Wm' 

Acetic  aldehyd.  Hydrocyanic  Water.  Alanine  (.lactamidic 

acid.  acid.) 

(C^H«0)    +    (CNH)    -f    2(H^0)    =  (C'H^(NH^)0«) 

Benzoic  aldehyd.         Hydrocyanic  Water.  Formobenzoate  of 

acid.  ammouium.  • 

11th.  Aldehyds  are  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  anhydrous 
acetic  acid,  and  probably  with  other  anhydrides  of  monobasic  acids. 
Similar  compounds  are  also  obtained  by  submitting  tJie  chlorides 
derived  from  aldehyds  by  means  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  to 
the  action  of  acetate  of  silver : 

(O-ffO)   +   (g=:°}0)    =    (c-H.0(gH:0|  o)) 

Acetic  aldehyd.  Anhydrous  acetic  Diacetic  aldehyd. 

^  acid. 

(CH-CP)  +  2fl^0}oj  =  +  (C™(g=:0[0)) 

Chloro-benzol.  Acetate  of  silver.         Chloride  of  silver.        Diacetic  benzoic  aUU'hyd. 


These  compounds  are  isomeric  with  the  diacetic  ethers  of  glycols ; 
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ihey  differ  from  them  in  that,  tinder  the  influence  of  alkalies,  they 
re-form  an  aldeh}- d  instead  of  giving  rise  to  a  biatomio  alcohol : 


Potash. 


Uiacetic  benzoic  aldehyd.  Potash.  Potassic  acetate. 

+ 


Water.  Benzoic  aldehyd. 

Diacetic  glycol.  Potash.  Potassic  acetate.  Glycol. 

Properties  peculiar  to  particular  Series. — Aldehyds  are  known  which 
correspond  to  the  fatty  acids,  and  to  the  general  formula  C"ff"0; 
others  which  have  the  general  formula  C"ff"~*0,  and  which  cor- 
respond to  the  acids  C"H*"-^0*.  There  are  also  some  known  which 
have  the  general  formulae  C"ff"-*0  and  CH*"-"'©  ;  the  first  of  these  cor- 
respond to  the  aromatic  acids  C"H^"-^0^  and  the  second  to  the  acids 

The  properties  of  the  aldehyds  of  the  first  two  series  are  similar, 
as  are  also  those  of  the  aldehyds  of  the  last  two  series. 

Properties  of  the  Aldehyds  corresponding  to  the  Formulce  C"H^"0  and 
C"H*"~*0.  1st.  When  submitted  to  the  influence  of  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potash,  these  bodies  become  resinous. 

2nd.  They  combine  directly  with  ammonia,  producing  crystallized 
compounds.  These  represent  the  aldehyd  employed,  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  of  which  is  replaced  by  ammonium  : 

Q-m'O)    +    (NH^)    =  C*H«(NH*)0 

Acetic  aldehyd.  Ammonia.         Aldeliydate  of  ammonia 

(acetylide  of  ammonium). 

Treated  with  acids,  these  compounds  give  an  ammoniacal  salt  and  the 
aldehyd. 

3rd.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  them,  but  does  not  give  products  of  nitrous 
substitution. 

4th.  When  they  are  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  a  current  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  transmitted  through  the  mixture,  this  becomes 
heated,  and  a  compound  is  produced  which  represents  a  direct  combi- 
nation' of  the  aldehyd  with  chloride  of  ethyl : 

(C.H.O)     +     (T}")     +     0,}     =  (c'H'ofc^])) 

A^,.*lral,l..hvd  Alcohol.  Hydrochloric  Etbyl-clilorhy.lrin  of  the 

Aauc  aiutiiyu.  ^^.j  aldehyd. 


+ 


Water. 
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These  ethyl- clilorliydrins  react  with  the  ethylate  of  sodiuin,  and  the 
group  (C*H^O)  is  substituted  for  their  chlorine.  Products  result  which 
may  be  regarded  as  combinations  of  an  aldehyd  with  oxide  of  ethyl. 
In  the  series  of  ordinary  aldehyd,  this  combination  has  received  the 
name  of  acetal : 


:C'H'0(%T})]+(T}0)  =  (^! 

Etliyl-clilorbydriu  of  the  Sodic  ethylate.        Chloride  of  Acetal. 

aldehyd,  sodium. 

Bodies  analogous  to  acetal,  when  heated  with  acetic  acid,  furnish 
acetate  of  ethyl,  and  the  aldehyd  they  contain  becomes  free  : 

Acetal.  Acetic  acid.  Acetate  of  ethyl. 

+    (C^H^O)    +  (i}o) 

Aldehyd.  Water.* 

5th.  Acetal  and  analogous  bodies  are  formed,  but  with  difficulty,  by 
the  action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  on  chloride  of  ethylidene,  or  on  bodies 
of  the  same  nature. 

Gth.  When  loft  alone,  the  aldehyds  of  this  group  have  a  great  ten- 
dency to  become  transformed  into  polymeric  products. 

7th.  Oxycbloride  of  carbon  transforms  ordinary  aldehyd  into  a  non- 
oxygenized  chloride,  which  is  used,  as  has  been  already  seen,  in  the 
synthesis  of  cinnamic  acid.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  aldehyds  of 
the  same  group  would  give  analogous  products  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  reagent : 

(C^H^O)    +    (^^p})    =    (COO    +    (C^H^Cl)   +  (^i}) 

Aldehyd.  Chloride  of  Carbonic  Chloracetene.  Hydrochloric 

carbonyl.  anhydride.  acid. 

8th.  When  an  aldehyd  of  the  series  C"IP"~*0  is  strongly  oxidized, 
besides  the  corresponding  acid  CW'^-^OS  there  is  always  produced  a 
small  quantity  of  a  more  saturated  acid  belonging  to  the  series 
C"H'"0^  Thus,  when  acrolein  (C'H*0)  (acrylic  aldehyd)  is  oxidized, 
there  is  formed,  not  only  acrylic  acid  (C^H^O*),  but  also  acetic  acid 
(C'ffO*). 

9th.  When  heated  with  slaked  lime,  these  aldehyds  give  the  calcic 
salt  of  the  corresponding  acid,  along  with  the  alcohol  whence  they  are 
derived.  In  this  case  there  are  also  formed  secondary  products,  which 
have  not  been  well  studied  : 

*  This  last  reaction  has  not  been  proved  by  experiment.  We  have  admitted  it  from 
analogy  with  what  takes  place  in  the  other  series. 
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Valeral.  Hydrate  of  calcium.  Valerate  of  calcium.  Amylic  alcohol. 

Properties  of  the  aldehjcls  having  the  general  formulce  C"H'"-^0  and 

Q,.jj2-.-ioQ_  ][g{;_       alcoholic  solution  of  potash  does  not  cause  these 

aldehyds  to  become  resinous,  and  acts  on  them  as  slaked  lime  acts  on 
those  of  the  preceding  group,  bat  with  greater  clearness  : 

2(C'H'0)    +    (g}0)    =    f'^'^jo)    +  (C'H-0) 

Benzoic  aldehyd.  Potash.  Potassic  benzoate.  Benzoic  alcohol. 

2nd.  Ammonia,  instead  of  combining  directly  with  these  bodies, 
causes  the  elimination  of  water.  The  reaction  takes  place  between 
three  molecules  of  aldehyd  and  two  of  ammonia.  The  product  formed 
is  called  hydramide : 

3(0'H'0)    +    2{nU)    =    (cIHhA    +  3(H}o) 


Benzoic  aldehyd.  Ammonia.  Hydro-benzamide.  Water. 

These  hydramides,  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  become  hydrated, 
and  furnish  an  ammoniacal  salt,  while  the  aldehyd  is  re-formed.  ^  But  if 
they  be  heated  with  an  alkaline  solution,  they  are  transformed  into  an 
isomeric  alkaloid  which  no  longer  reproduces  the  aldehyd  in  becoming 
hydrated, 

3rd.  With  these  aldehyds  monohydrated  nitric  acid  gives  products 
of  nitrous  siibstitution : 

(ra«o)  +  (^h[o)  =  (|}o)  +  (c^ff(NOOO) 

Benzoic  aldehyd.  Nitric  acid.  Water.  Mouonitrated  benzoic 

aldehyd. 

4th.  When  left  to  themselves  these  aldehyds  do  not  become  con- 
densed ;  but  it  has  been  observed  that  benzoic  aldehyd,  mixed  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  is  transformed,  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  into  a  crystallized  product,  benzoin,  which  is 
benzoic  aldehyd  doubled : 

2  (c^rro)  =  (C"H^^o^) 

Benzoic  aldehyd.  Beuzoin. 

Benzoin  heated  to  redness  returns  to  the  state  of  benzoic  aldehyd ; 
if  it  be  submitted  to  oxidizing  influences,  it  gives  benzilic  acid 
(C'*H''0^). 

Probably  similar  reactions  might  be  obtained  with  the  other  alde- 
hyds of  the  same  group. 

5th.  I  have  ascertained  that  the  simultaneous  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  absolute  alcohol  on  benzoic  aldehyd  docs  not  cause  the  for- 
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mation  of  an  ethyl-clalorhydrin.  It  is  true  that  by  treating  bichlori- 
nated  toluene  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  a  compound  is  obtained 
which  possesses  the  composition  of  benzoic  ethyl-chlorhydrin  : 

(C'H.CP)  +  (C^H»  +  (^^}o)  -  (=}o)  +  (^,1) 

Bichlorinated  Alcohol.  Potash.  Water.  Chloride  of 

toluene.  potassium 

Oxide  of  ethyl  and 
chlorobenzyl. 

But  this  body  represents  the  mixed  monochlorinated  ethyl-benzilic 
oxide,  and  is  not  analogous  to  the  ethyl-chlorhydrin  obtained  with 
acetic  aldehyd  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  transformed  by  the  ethylate  of  sodium 
into  a  product  analogous  to  acetal ;  the  chlorine  it  contains  is  in  the 
principal  chain. 

6th.  However,  a  body  analogous  to  acetal  is  obtained  in  the  benzoic 
series  by  submitting  chloro-benzol  to  the  action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  : 

(OTCP)    +    2(^'^J}0)    =    2(^^^})  +  [^OT«0(™;}0 

Chloro-benzol.  Ethylate  of  sodium.  Sodic  chloride.  Benzoic  acetal. 

7th.  This  acetal  is  transformed  into  benzoic  aldehyd  and  acetate  of 
ethyl,  when  heated  to  100°  with  crystallizable  acetic  acid,  as  is  shown 
by  M.  Cannizzaro's  experiments. 

8th.  Aldehyds  of  the  series  C"H^"~^''0  give,  on  being  oxidized,  not 
only  the  corresponding  acid  C"H*"~^''0^  but  also  a  certain  quantity  of 
an  acid  of  the  series  C"  FP" "  '01  Thus  cinnamic  aldehyd  (C'H'O)  gives 
not  only  cinnamic  acid  (C"H''0*),  but  also  benzoic  acid  (CffO*). 

9th.  It  is  not  known  whether  oxychloride  of  carbon  reacts  on  the 
aldehyds  of  this  group. 


KATIOITAIj  formula  and  COlfSTITUTION"  OF  THE 

ALDEHYDS. 

Aldehyds  appear  to  have  the  same  constitution  as  the  acids  which 
correspond  to  them,  with  the  slight  difference  that  the  hydroxyl  of 
these  latter  is  replaced  in  the  aldehyds  by  h}  drogen.  Thus  (EOH) 
being  a  monatomic  acid,  (EH)  would  be  the  corresponding  aldehyd. 

By  taking  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  aldehyds,  we  are  able  to 
assign  them  formulae  which  account  for  their  principal  reactions,  and 
explain  in  what  they  are  distinguished  from  their  numerous  isomers. 

Without  speaking  of  the  isomerism  of  the  aldehj'ds  with  acetone, 
which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  every  aldehyd  is  isomeric :  1st, 
with  the  anhydride  of  the  glycol  of  the  same  series ;  2nd,  with  the 
alcohol,  either  saturated  or  not,  isologous  with  that  whence  the  aldehyd 
is  derived. 
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In  order  that  this  may  be  clearly  understood,  let  us  take  acetic 
aldehyd  (C*H-'0)  as  example.  This  body  is  isomeric  with  oxide  of 
ethylene  and  with  acetylic  alchol : 


(0^11*0) 

Aldehyd. 


(C^H^O) 

Oxldo  of  ethylene. 


Acetylic  alcohol. 


How  can  the  difference  which  exists  between  these  three  bodies  be 
accounted  for,  considering  their  composition  ? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  anhydride  of  glycol.  This  body  is  evidently 
derived  from  glycol 


0 


x>  ®  ® 


0 


®  ®  r  I    I  I 


O 


H 
H 


O 


I 

D 


by  elimination  of  WO.  Moreover,  if  we  consider  that  oxide  of  ethylene 
does  not  contain  any  typical  hydrogen,  while  glycol  contains  two  atoms, 
we  shall  be  led  to  admit  that  the  water  eliminated  contains  these  two 
atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  of  the  glycol,  combined  with  one  of  its  two 
atoms  of  oxygen,  and  the  molecule  thus  truncated  must  necessarily 
take  the  form : 

C  ,i  O.a 

fi — i    i    I )  ®  ®  CEZX:> 

131  ®^ci  ' 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  such  a  molecule,  there  would  remain  two  affi- 
nities unsaturated,  one  at  a  and  the  other  at  ^.  Now,  as  all  incomplete 
molecules  have  always  a  great  tendency  to  become  saturated,  it  is  very 
probable  that  these  free  affinities  reciprocally  saturate  each  other,  and 
that  according  to  M.  KekuM's  happy  expression,  the  chain  closes  :  this 
is  what  is  indicated  by  the  marks  placed  at  a  and  /S. 

Aldehyd,  instead  of  being  derived  from  glycol  by  dehydration,  is 
derived  from  alcohol  by  dehydrogenation,  or  from  acetic  acid  by  deox- 
idation. 

The  molecule  of  alcohol  being  : 


j.  I  I  D  ®  ®  111 
®  ®  ®  ( i    '  ,'  O 


how  can  the  aldehyd  be  formed  ? 
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A  priori,  two  hypotheses  are  possible  :  either  without  changing  the 
system,  the  alcohol  loses  H*  at  a  or  ^ ;  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  being 
removed,  the  oxygen  which  was  at  first  only  united  to  the  carbon  by 
one  of  its  atomicities,  combines  with  it  by  both,  and  the  last  free 
atomicity  of  the  carbon  is  saturated  by  hydrogen  which  was  previously 
typical. 

The  following  figures  explain  the  constitution  of  aldehyd  according 
to  each  of  these  hypotheses  : 

H  C 


®  ®  ®  C  i     I  I 

CT  I    I    n  ®  (I   I ) 

C  O  C        H  O 

First  hypotbesis.  Second  hypotliesis. 

In  the  first,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  would  be  united  by  means  of  the 
oxj'gen,  and  the  molecule  would  not  be  saturated ;  in  the  second,  all 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  would  be  united  dii-ectly  to  the  carbon,  and  the 
molecule  woi;ld  be  saturated. 

If,  therefore,  the  first  hypothesis  were  true,  the  action  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  should  detach  an  atom  of  hydrogen  from  the  aldehyd ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  secoud  hypothesis  were  correct,  this  reagent 
should  simply  cause  the  substitution  of  CP  for  0,  without  any  division 
in  the  molecule  being  produced. 

Experience  having  shown  that  the  second  alternative  is  what  occurs, 
the  first  hypothesis  must  be  rejected,  and  the  second  alone  remains 
probable. 

The  same  result  is  also  arrived  at  when  we  examine  in  what  way 
the  aldehyds  are  derived  from  their  respective  acids. 
For  instance,  let  it  be  acetic  acid  : 


C^ffO.OH 


If  this  body  bo  treated  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  the  hydroxyl 
is  detached  and  chlorine  substituted;  thus  chloiide  of  acetyl  is 
obtained  : 

C  O  CI 

0 


Thus  the  chloride  of  acetyl  when  treated  by  nascent  hydrogen  ex- 
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changes  its  chlorine  for  hydrogen  and  furnishes  aldehyd  *  the  moleciulo 
of  which  should  consequently  have  the  following  form  : 


0  OH 

G::ii_i__j'^c"dt:i  (ID 

®  d)  (D  CT_L_  L-n 

Guided  by  considerations  of  the  atomic  volumes— a  subject  which 
will  be  treated  at  the  end  of  this  work— M.  Kopp  considers  that 
the  oxygen  of  aldehyd  is  oxygen  of  substitution,  that  is  to  say,  the 
oxygen  united  to  the  carbon  by  its  two  centres  of  attraction.  This 
supports  our  manner  of  regarding  aldehyd. 

According  to  these  views,  the  written  formula  of  aldehyd  would  be 

{H^ 
0" .    This  formula  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  its  two  isomers ;  it 
H  ^  , 

shows  that  in  aldehyd  the  oxygen  is  united  to  a  single  atom  of  carbon, 
while  in  oxide  of  ethylene,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  has  just  been 
seen,  that  it  is  united  to  two  atoms  of  this  metalloid ;  and  it  also 
shows  that  aldehyd  does  not  contain  hydroxyl,  while  acetylic  alcohol, 
in  virtue  of  its  being  an  alcohol,  must  necessarily  contain  one  mole- 
cule. The  molecules  of  aldehyd,  oxide  of  ethylene  and  acetylic  alcohol 
would,  according  to  this,  be  composed  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  following  diagrams  : 

C         i  O^ 
f  I    I    I  ~T)  ®  CD  CT~~T) 
«   ®  ®  CL_1— J_D 

TT  0 

Oxidn  of  ethyleiK'. 

C        H  0 

f  I     I     I    T)  (3)  CTIjD 

-  ®  ®  ri    I   I    n  ® 

^      0  n 

Acetylic  alcohol. 

Lieben,  who  first  proposed  the  formulae  we  have  adopted  to  explain 
the  isomerism  of  aldehyd  and  oxide  of  ethylene,  has  reviewed  the 
different  reactions  of  aldehyd,  and  has  shown  that  they  may  be  readily 

understood  with  the  formula  S  H  :  his  work  being  of  great  import- 
ance, we  will  adopt  his  view. 

*  The  experiment  has  not  been  tried  in  the  acetic  series,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  the 
benzoic,  in  wliich  M.  Lippemann  has  by  this  means  transformed  tlie  chloride  of  benzoyl 
into  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

2  X 
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This  formula  accounts  foi- — 1st,  the  reaction  of  the  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  on  aldehyd : 


^"h|  +  (POP) 

Aldehyd.  Pentachloride  of 

phosphorus. 


^iH)    +  (PCPO) 
ICP 


Chloride  of 
ethylidene. 


Oxychloride 
of  phosphorus. 


2nd.  For  the  action  exercised  by  aldehyd  on  phenylaraine,  in  which 
action  the  radicle  ethylidene  (CW)  is  substituted  for  W  : 


(€1 


Aldehyd. 


Phenylamlne. 


Diphenylic  dlethylidcne 
diamine. 


Water. 


3rd.  For  the  direct  combination  of  aldehyd  with  anhydrous  acids 
and  for  its  indirect  combination  with  ethers  proper  : 


/ 


I  H 

C  " 


\ 


\ 


Aldehyd. 


H 
OC^PO 
OC'IPO 

Acetal. 


Acetic  anliydride. 

In  this  reaction,  the  atom  of  oxygen  which  saturated  two  centres  of 
attraction  of  the  carbon  leaves  one  which  unites  with  the  typical  oxygen 
of  the  acetic  anhydride,  and  each  cf  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  again 
unites  with  a  molecule  of  acetyl  by  its  centre  of  attraction  left  free. 
The  isomerism  of  acetal  and  diacetic  glycol  is  thus  easily  explained,  as, 
in  this  latter  body,  the  two  atoms  of  oxacetyl  are  united  to  two  different 
atoms  of  carbon,  while  in  acetal  they  are  united  to  one  and  the  same 
atom  of  this  metalloid,  as  the  following  formula  show: 


Moot  or 


c 

\  1 

fH 
H 
H 


\ 


\ 


H 

OG'WO , 
lOOT^O/ 

Acetal. 


Diacetic  glycol. 

4tb.  For  the  transformation  of  aldehyd  into  alcohol,  by  means  of 
nascent  hydrogen  : 
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-f 


Hydrogen. 


Here,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  atom  of  oxygen  leaves  one  of  the 
centres  of  attraction  of  the  carbon;  there  results  a  free  affinity  of 
carbon  and  a  free  affinity  of  oxygen ;  these  are  saturated  by.  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

5th.  For  the  reaction  of  aldehyd  with  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkalies  : 

(lONa 

Aldehyd.  Acid  sulphite  of  sodium.  Water.  Acid  sulphite  of  acetyl-sodium. 

6th.  For  the  transformation  of  aldehyd  into  acetic  acid  by  direct 
oxidation  : 


O'  lOH, 

Oxygen.  Acetic  acid. 


The  reaction  consists  in  the  substitution  of  the  halogen  residue  of 
water  (OH)  for  hydrogen  (H). 

7th.  For  the  transformation  of  aldehyd  into  acetate  of  potassium, 
with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  when  fused  with  potash  : 


+  h[ 


Potassic  acetate.  Hydrogen. 


This  reaction  is  only  a  double  decomposition  in  which  the  residue 
OK  of  the  potassic  hydrate  is  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  the 
aldehyd. 

8th.  For  the  action  exercised  by  hydrosulphurio  acid  on  aldehyd  : 

AUlehvd  Hydrosulphurio  Sulphide  of  Water. 

Aiuenya.  j    ^^^j  etl.ylideiie. 

9th.  For  the  substitution  of  alkaline  metals  for  the  liydrogen  of 
aldehyd:  ^  ^^^^^ 

4-  II  [ 


rotassic  aldehyd.  Hydrogen. 

2x2 
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10th,  For  tlie  reaction  of  oxychloride  of  caibon  on  aldehyd  : 


+   (C0"{g)    =    (C0"0)   +  + 


Oxychloride  of 
carbon. 


Carbonic 
anhydride. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Chloracetene. 


The  chloracetene  pi-odnced  is  a  non-satnrated  body  ;  its  form  is  the 
same  as  that  free  ethylidene  would  have,  if  it  existed.  M.  Lieben, 
considering  that  ethylidene  represents  methylene  CH^  of  which  H  is 
replaced  by  CH*,  deduced  from  this  resemblance  an  additional  proof  in 
favour  of  the  formula  he  adopted  for  aldehyd  :  he  attributed  the  non- 
existence of  free  ethyHdene  to  the  same  unknown  cause  which  prevents 
methylene  from  existing.  This  reasoning  is  fallacious,  because  chlor- 
acetene exists,  and  has  the  same  constitution  as  ethylidene ;  unless, 
indeed,  chlorine  is  trivalent  in  chloracetene. 

However  it  may  be  with  the  argument  taken  by  M.  Lieben  from  the 
non-existence  of  ethylidene,  nothing  conclusive  has  been  advanced 
against  the  formula  proposed  by  him  for  aldehyd,  which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  admirably  accounts  for  everything  we  know  concerning  this 

Moreover,  the  formula  of  chloracetene  itselflgKci)  founded 

on  the  action  exercised  by  this  body  on  potassic  benzoate,  in  which 
cinnamic  acid  is  formed. 

The  analogies  of  cinnamic  with  acrylic  acid,  the  constitution  of 
which  I^Ir.  Franklaud  has  recently  established  with  so  much  clearness, 
prove  that  the  fii'st  of  these  acids  corresponds  to  the  formula : 


or  to  the  formula 


/ 


Ethylene-benzoic  acid. 


Toluene-acetic  acid. 


Now,  with  the  first  of  these  formula  the  synthetical  production  of 
cinnamic  acid  is  well  explained,  on  condition  that  the  formula  we  pro- 
pose for  chloracetene  be  also  admitted.    Wq  have  : 


C 


Potassic  benzoate. 


=  (ill)  + 


Chloracetene. 


Chloride  of 
potassium. 


0 
I  OH 

Cinnamic  acid. 
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Enumeration  of  the  known  Aldehyds  of  this  group. -We  know  : 

1st.  In  the  series  of  fatty  acids  : 

Acetic  aldeliyd   C^H^O 

Propionic  aldeliyd   C'H^O 

Butyric  aldeliyd   C*ffO 

Valeric  aldehyd,  or  valeral   o  J±  U 

Oaproic  aldehyd  

CEnanthylic  aldehyd,  or  cenantliol   C'H"0 

Caprylic  aldeliyd   U  M  u 

which  all  correspond  to  the  general  formula  C"H*"0. 

Formic  aldehyd  CH'O  does  not  exist,  and  as  oil^  of  rue  C"H'''0 
does  not  enter  into  double  decomposition  with  aniline,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  an  aldehyd. 

2nd.  In  the  series  of  allylic  alcohol  and  its  homologms  : 

Only  aciylic  aldehyd,  or  acrolein  C^H^O. 
As  to  the  compound  G'WO,  whose  existence  Gerhardt  thinks  pro- 
bable in  the  oil  of  Koman  camomile,  and  which  he  regards  as  an- 
gelic aldehyd,  if  it  does  exist  it  is  not  an  aldehyd,  as  it  does  not 
combine  with  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkalies. 

3rd.  In  the  series  of  benzoic  acid  and  its  homologues  : 

Benzoic  aldehyd,  or  oil  of  bitter  almonds  ....  CITO 
Toluic  aldehyd  O^H^O 

Cuminic  aldehyd  (the  oxygenized  part  of  oil  of 

cumm)  18  28 

Sycocerylic  aldehyd  C^'H^'O 

which  all  correspond  to  the  general  formula  C"H"'-*0. 

4th,  In  the  series  of  cinnamic  acid  : 

Cinnamic  aldehyd,  or  oxygenized  oil  of  cinnamon  C'H^O. 

The  aldehyds  of  the  series  intermediate  between  that  to  which 
acrolein  belongs  and  those  in  which  the  aromatic  aldehyds  are  classed 
are  not  known.  Laurel  camphor  0'''H"0,  it  is  true,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  aldehyd  of  campholic  alcohol  G'^WO,  but  its  properties 
remove  it  from  the  aldehyds :  instead  of  disengaging  hydrogen  under 
the  influence  of  potash  at  a  red  heat,  and  giving  a  salt  of  the  corre- 
sponding acid,  camphor  unites  directly  with  this  alkali,  producing  a 
salt,  the  potassic  campholate,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  same  series 
as  its  generator.  Moreover,  camphor  does  not  unite  either  with 
acid  sulphites  of  the  alkalies  or  with  aniline.  Finally,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  oxidizing  agents,  camphor  absorbs  not  one,  but  three  atoms 
of  oxj'gen. 
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AIiDEHYDS  DEKIViJD  FROM  BIATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Theoretically,  all  biatomic  alcohols  should  give  rise  to  two  aldchyds, 
one  formed  by  the  elimination  of  H',  and  the  other  by  the  elimination 
of  H*.    In  reality,  very  few  of  these  bodies  are  known. 

Aldehyds  derived  from  Glycols  by  elimination  of  H*.  —  Three 
bodies  of  tbis  class  are  known.  They  are  :  salicylic  aldebyd  (C'H'^O'), 
anisic  aldehyd  (C^IPOO,  and  fiirfurol  (C^H^O"). 

Salicylic  aldehyd  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  saligenin  C^^O*, 
a  body  isomeric,  but  not  identical  witb,  benzoic  glycol,  still  unknown. 

Furfurol  is  produced  by  a  very  complicated  reaction,  wben  bran, 
saw-dust,  etc.,  are  distilled  witb  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

Anisic  aldehyd  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  the  oil  of  aniseed 
(C"H'"0),  according  to  the  equation  : 

-f    3(^1)    =    (C«IW)    +    (CW)    +  (H«0) 

  "  Water. 


Oil  of  aniseed. 


0.\ygen. 


Anisic  aldehyd. 


Oxalic  acid. 


These  different  aldebyds  can  each  fix  oxygen,  and  give  rise  to  a 
biatomic  and  monobasic  acid  : 


2  (g'WO^ 

FurfuroL 
Salicylic  aldehyd. 
Anisic  aldehyd. 


+ 


+ 


0  I 
0  I 

O.xygen. 

0 
0 

Oxygen 


2 


2(^C^H^0=^ 

Pyromucic  acid. 


Oxygen. 


Salicylic  acid. 

2(^OT«0^^ 

Anisic  acid. 


Two  of  these  aldebyds,  anisic  and  salicylic,  can  fix  hydrogen  and  be 
converted,  tbe  first  into  anisic  alcohol,  the  other  into  saligenin  : 


SaUcylic  aldebyd.  Hydrogen. 


Anisic  aldehyd. 


+ 


H 
H 

Hydrogen. 


Saligenin. 
Anisic  alcohol 


Furfurol  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  but  M.  Machuca  and  I  have  proved  that,  under  the 
influence  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  becomes  resinous, 
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instead  of  being  transformed  into  a  corresponding  alcohol,  as  anisic 
aldehyd  does. 

We  have  seen  that  anisic  alcohol  is  monomethylic  paraoxybenzoac 
glycol ;  consequently,  anisic  aldehyd  is  the  paraoxybenzoic  aldehyd  m 
which  H  is  replaced  by  CHI 

As  to  salicylic  aldehyd,  it  is  evidently  isomeric  with  oxybenzoic 
and  paraoxybenzoic  aldehyd ;  when  oxidized,  it  gives  salicylic  acid 
which  is  not  identical  either  with  oxybenzoic  or  with  paraoxybenzoic 

^"^Furfarol,  salicylic  aldehyd,  and  anisic  aldehyd,  all  combine  with 
ammonia,  after  the  manner  of  the  aromatic  aldehyds  derived  from  mona- 
tomic  alcohols,  that  is  to  say,  thi-ee  molecnles  of  these  bodies  nnite 
with  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  eliminating  three  WO  : 

3(C'ffO0     +     2(NH0     =      {G^m^'WO-)     +  3(ffO) 

Furfurol.  Ammonia.  Furfuramide.  Water. 

The  ammoniacal  derivatives  of  anisic  aldehyd  and  of  furfurol  may  be 
converted  into  alkaloids,  ani sine  and  fuifurine,  which  are  isomeric 
with  them.  Anisine  is  produced  when  the  ammoniacal  derivative  of 
anisic  aldehyd  is  heated  to  165°,  andfurfurine  when  furfui-amide  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  an  alkaline,  solution.  The  ammoniacal  deriva- 
tive of  salicylic  aldehyd  in  no  case  undergoes  such  a  transformation. 

Salicylic  aldehyd  undergoes  double  decomposition  with  bases  after 
the  manner  of  acids,  and  gives  salts  called  salicylites : 

(O'H-O-)     +     (|[0)     =     (c'ffKO-)     +  (g}0) 


Salicylic  aldehyd. 


Potash.  Potassic  salicyUte.  Water. 


Anisic  and  salicylic  aldehyds  enter  into  double  decomposition  with 
the  acid  sulpHtes  of  the  alkalies  and  produce,  like  the  aldehyds  of 
monatomic  alcohols,  crystallizable  compounds  which  represent  the 
acid  sulphites  the  hydroxyl  of  which  is  replaced  by  the  monatomic 
residues  [  o)'  or  (^'^^g"  }  o)'  derived  from  salicylic  or  anisic 

aldehyds  by  the  subtraction  of  H  : 


+   (so"{g|)    =  (so"J(cVo" 


^C'H*0" 

Salicylic  aldcliyd.  Acid  sulphite  of  potassium.  Acid  sulphite  of  saUcyl-potasslum. 


Waler. 


The  action  of  bisulphites  on  furfurol  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

These  aldehyds  may  be  re-formed  from  their  sulphurous  combina- 
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tions  by  heating  tliese'^atter  witli  water  and  an  alkaline  carbonate. 
One  of  them,  the  anisic,  has  been  reproduced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  anisate  and  formiate  of  lime. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  these  aldehyds,  they  should  be  considered 
as  derived  from  the  corresponding  acids  by  the  substitution  of  H 
for  OH : 


Salicylic  acid.  Hydroxyl.  Hydrogen.  Salicylic  aldehyd. 

Aldehyds  derived  from  Glycols  by  elimination  of  H*. — While  the 
preceding  aldehyds  combine  with  O,  furnishing  blatomic  and  mono- 
basic acids,  these  unite  with  0^  and  furnish  biatomic  and  bibasic 
acids  : 

(cw)    +    ^1    ^  (^h"}^0 

2nd  aldehyd  Oxygen.  Oxalic  acid, 

of  glycol. 

These  aldehyds  can  combine  with  ammonia  with  elimination  of 
water,  and  in  this  case  a  tertiary  amide  is  produced  : 

8(C^H^0^)     +     4(NH0      =      6(^^|o)     +  (ot-'In*^ 

2nd  aldebyd  of  Ammonia.  Water.  Glycosine. 

glycol. 

As .  yet,  only  a  single  aldehyd  of  this  group  is  known,  that  of  ordi- 
nary glycol,  which  is  called  glj'^oxal,  and  the  formula  of  which  is 
(O'-rPO^) ;  and  this  has  not  been  prepared  from  glycol,  but  from 
alcohol.  It  is  only  by  examining  its  properties  that  its  true  nature 
has  been  established. 

With  regard  to  their  constitution,  it  is  probable  that  the  aldehyds  of 
this  group  are  derived  from  their  respective  acids,  like  the  preceding 
ones,  by  the  substitution  of  H  for  OH.  But  in  their  case,  the  substi- 
tution would  take  place  twice  instead  of  once  : 


-      2(0H)      +  2H 


OH^ 

c 

0  1 

c  ^ 

^  i 

OKI 

Oxalic  acid 

ACETOIirES. 


Preparation. — First  Process. — These  "bodies  may  be  prepared  "by  the 
dry  distillation  of  the  calcic  salts  of  monatomic  acids : 

Acetate  of  calciuni.  Ctdcio  carbonate.  Acetone. 

Second  Process.— According  to  MM.  Freund  and  Pebal,  acetones 
may  also  be  obtained  by  causing  zinc-ethyl  or  zinc -methyl  to  act  on 
the  chlorides  of  acid  radicles  : 

Zinc-melliyl.  Chloride  of  acetyl.  Acetone.  Chloride  of  zmc.  ^ 

Third  Process.— M.  Friedel  has  recently  succeeded  in  preparing  ace- 
tone by  causing  chloracetene  to  react  with  methylate  of  sodium  : 

Methylate  of  Chloracetene.  Chloride  of  Acetone, 

sodium.  Botlium. 

On  substituting  the  formulae  of  the  homologues  of  the  acetate  of  cal- 
cium for  that  of  this  acetate,  in  the  equation  given  to  explain  the  for- 
mation of  acetone,  it  will  be  found  that 


the  acids  give  the  acetones 

02H''0*   C^H'O 

Q3pj[602    C'ff"0 

C*H«0'     .   C'H"0 

C5H>°0'   C°H"0 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  two  consecutive  acetones  differ,  not 
by  (CW),  like  two  adjoining  terms  of  a  homologous  series,  but  by 
2(CH^).  There  ought  therefore  to  exist  an  intermediate  acetone 
between  each  two  consecutive  acetones :  thus,  between  the  acetone 
(C'H^O)  and  propionic  acetone  (C'H'"'0)  there  should  exist  another, 
answering  to  the  formula  (C^PfO)  ;  such  bodies  are  caUed  mixed  ace- 
tones. They  are  obtained  by  distilling  an  intimate  mixture  of  the 
calcic  salts  of  two  consecutive  acids  : 

Acetate  of  calcium.  I'ropionate  of  coiclum.  Carbonate  of  calcium. 

-\-  2(C^H«0) 

Aci'to-liriipylic  aci  ton''. 
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Similar  acetones  may  also  be  prepared  by  MM,  Freund  and 
Pebal's  process  : 

Chloride  of  acetyl.  Zinc-ethyl.  Chloride  of  zinc.  Aceto-propy lie  acetone. 

Probably  they  conld  also  be  obtained  by  Friedel's  process,  if  chlor- 
acetene  were  made  to  act,  not  on  the  methylate,  but  on  the  etbylate  or 
amylate  of  sodium : 


>  Y  

Sodic  ethylate.  Ohloracetene.  Aceto-pvopyllc  acetone.  Chloride 

■'  01  sodium. 

Properties. — Though  a  certain  number  of  acetones  are  known,  yet 
only  the  properties  of  acetone  proper  have  been  much  studied.  We  will 
therefore  speak  of  these ;  probably  they  also  appertain  to  the  other 
bodies  of  the  same  class. 

1st.  Oxidizing  agents  do  not  fix  oxygen  on  acetone ;  which  property 
clearly  distinguishes  it  from  the  aldehyds. 

2nd.  Nascent  hydrogen  transforms  acetone  into  a  compound  which 
contains  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen  : 

(OT«0)       +       IP       =  (C'WO) 

Acetone.  Hydrogen.  Isopropylic 

alcohol. 

This  new  body  is  not,  however,  identical  with  the  alcohol  possessing 
the  same  composition.  In  reality,  the  alcohols  give  aldehyds  on 
oxidation,  while  the  body  in  question  reproduces  the  original  acetone. 

We  have  already  seen,  when  speaking  of  alcohols,  that  isopropylic 
alcohol  is  a  secondary  alcohol,  that  is  to  say,  an  alcohol  formed  by 
an  atom  of  carbon,  one  atomicity  of  which  being  united  to  an  hy. 
droxyl  and  another  to  hydrogen,  the  two  remaining  are  joined  to  the 
other  carbons,  as  the  following  equation  shows  : 

HI 


GPPv 

OH 

(JHV 

Acetone.  Hydrogen.  Isopropylic 

alcohol. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  acetone  fixes  hydrogen,  a  portion  of  it  is 
doubled,  also  being  hydrogenized,  and  is  transformed  into  a  compound 
which  perhaps  acts  as  a  biatomic  alcohol,  pinakone  : 

2(C«irO)       +       H''        =  (C'H'^O') 

Acetone.  Jlydrogen.  I'uiakone. 
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3rd.  Under  the  simultaneous  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  water,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  acetone  is  transformed  into  an  acid  which  is  isomeric 
or  identical  with  oxybutyric  acid  : 

(C^H^O)  +  (ONH)  +  2(H^0)  +  (HCl)  =  (C^H«0')  +  (NffCl) 

Acetone.  Hydrocyanic  Water.         Hydrochloric         Acetonic  Chloride^f 


4th.  Heated  to  100°  with  ammonia,  acetone  combines  with  this  body, 
water  being  eliminated,  and  a  base  is  produced,  acetonine,  which  is  to 
acetone  what  amarine  (^an  isomer  of  hydrobenzamide)  is  to  benzoic 
aldehyd : 

/OT""-)  \ 

3(C«ffO)    H-    2(NH«)    =    (Jh^"!  ) 

Acetone.  Ammonia.  Acetouine.  Water. 

5th.  Aniline  does  not  combine  with  acetone,  a  property  distinguish- 
ing this  body  from  the  aldehyds. 

6th.  The  acid  sulphite  of  sodium  acts  with  acetone  as  with  the 
aldehyds  :  crystallizable  compounds,  soluble  in  water,  are  produced  : 

(0.H.0)  +  (S0"|0H)   .   (so"{gT)  + 

Acetone  Acid  svaphite  of  sodium.         Acid  svaphite  containing  Water. 

the  elements  of  acetone. 

These  compounds,  treated  by  alkalies,  give  a  neutral  sulphite  and  the 
acetone  again  becomes  free  : 

Acid  sulphite  containing  Soda.  Keutral  sulphite  of  Acetone, 

the  elements  of  acetone.  soaium. 

7th.  Dehydrating  agents  cause  acetone  to  lose  a  molecule  of  water. 
The  carbide  of  hydrogen  (C^H*)  ought  to  be  thereby  produced,  but  it 
is  a  polymer  of  this  hydrocarbide,  mesitylene  (C^H^'^)  =  3(0=-^),  which 

is  really  obtained. 

8th.  Chlorine  and  bromine  give  substitution-products  with  acetone. 

9th  The  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  yields  two  atoms  of  chlorine  to 
acetone  in  exchange  for  its  atom  of  oxygen.  A  chlorinated  body  i.s 
thereby  produced  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  (CffCr)  : 

(CH-O")    +    (PCP)    =    (PCPO)    +  (C^H'CP) 

Acetone.  Pentachloride  Oxychloride  Chloride  derived 

Actwne.  of  phosphorus.        of  phosphorus.  from  acetone. 


Tliis  chloride  is  isomeric  with  the  chloride  of  propylene,  from  which 
it  diffeis  by  its  boiling  point;  but  treated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
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potash,  it  gives  rise  to  chlorinated  propylene  perfectly  identical  with 
that  derived  from  propylene  : 

(C^H^CP)    +    (|}o)    =  +    (g}o)    +  (C^ffCl) 


Chloride  derived 
from  acetone. 


Potash. 


Chloride 
of  jotassium. 


Water. 


Chlorinated 
propylene. 


When  hydrochloric  acid  acts  on  acetone,  a  body  is  produced  which 
also  corresponds  to  the  formula  (C^ffCl).  This  is  called  chloride  of 
mesityl,  and  appears  to  be  a  simple  isomer  of  the  preceding :  when 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  is  transformed  into  oxide 
of  mesityl  (C^H^^O)  : 

2(C'H.Cl)H-2(|}0)  =  .(I^,})  +  (gi:}0)  +  (i}0) 


Chloride  of  mesityl. 


Potash. 


Chloride  of 
potassium. 


Oxide  of  mesityl. 


Water. 


M.  Friedel's  chloride  in  this  case  loses  (HCl)  and  gives  allylene : 


(C='H'>C1) 

Chlorinated 
propylene. 


(HCl)  + 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Allylene. 


10.  When  acetone  in  vapour  is  transmitted  over  potassium,  there  is 
formed,  according  to  the  temperature,  either  carbonate  of  potassium  and 
marsh  gas,  or  acetate  and  formiate  of  potassium,  with  hydrogen : 


CO' 


'{CH«)    +    2(K0.H)  = 

Acetone. 


(co 


Potash. 


Putasslc  carbonate. 


+  2(CH*), 

Hydride  of 
methyl  (marsh  gas). 


(CH-'O) 

Acetoue. 


Potash. 


+ 


(CHO|o) 

Potassic  formiale. 


Water. 


+ 


Potassic  acetate. 


Hydrogen. 


Constitution. — Acetones  are  isomeric  with  the  aldehyds  of  a  higher 
series  than  their  own,  and  with  certain  alcohols.  Ordinary  acetone 
(CH^O)  has  the  same  composition  as  propionic  aldehyd  and  allylic 
alcohol,  but  its  mode  of  formation  well  explains  its  isomerism  with  these 
bodies.  In  reality  the  acetones  are  only  aldehyds  less  carburetted  than 
those  of  which  they  are  isomers,  and  in  which  the  atom  of  hydrogen 
which  was  in  juxtaposition  to  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  an  alcohol 
radicle : 
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C 


H  0 


C 


®  ®  ®  CL-  l  •  D 


cr 


H 


C 


®  ® 
H 


®  CL 


Acetic  aldehyd. 


c 

Ordinary  acetone. 


H 


C 


H  0 


®  ®  ®  QZZlZIIIX)  ®  ClUD 


CE 


c 


X>  ®  ®  cr 


I  1 


X) 


c 


Propylic  aldehyd  (isomeric  with  acetone). 

The  synthetical  process  of  preparation  discovered  by  MM.  Frennd 
and  Pebal  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  are  numerous  cases  of  isomerism 
among  the  acetones  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  the  body  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  on  zinc-ethyl  is  identical  with  that  arising 
from  the  action  of  chloride  of  propyl  on  zinc-methyl. 


CYAITOGEN"  COMPOUNDS. 

Nitrogen,  being  generally  trivalent  though  it  is  pentatomic,  and 
carbon  being  tetratomic,  the  three  units  of  atomicity  which  act  in  an 
atom  of  nitrogen  may  saturate  three  of  the  units  of  an  atom  of  carbon, 
the  fourth  remaining  free ;  therefore  the  radicle  CN  is  triatomic  and 
monovalent,  as  the  following  figure  shows  : 

C 

f  I     I     I  "T^  ^^^^ 
•  ri~i     »  "T  i") 

N 

This  radicle  is  named  cyanogen,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound radicle  to  be  classed  by  the  side  of  the  halogen  metalloids 
(chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine).  Its  compounds  are  very 
important,  and  to  render  their  formulae  less  complicated,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  Cy  =  CN. 

Free  cyanogen,  like  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  has  a  double 

molecule  corresponding  to  the  formula  ;  if,  in  this  molecule,  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  or  an  atom  of  a  metal  be  substituted  for  a  group 
CN,  hydrocyanic  acid  (^^^|)  or  a  metallic  cyanide  (^^/})is  obtained. 
If  the  cyanogen  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  the 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  cyanogen  is  produced  : 

Cyl  CJy  )  Cyl 

Clf  Brf  If 
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Cyanogen  may  also  be  substittited  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
hydrogen  contained  in  water  and  its  congeners,  hydrosulphuric, 
hydroselenic,  and  hydrotelluric  acids  ;  thence  we  have  cyanic  acid 
(^H  }  ^^^""^'^"^  anhydride  (^^^  o)*,  hydrosnlpho-cyanic,  or  better, 
sulphocyanic  acid  (^-^  |  s),  snlphocyanic  anhydrosnlphide  (cy  }  ^)  ' 
hydroselenio-cyanic,  or  selenio-cyanic  acid  (^^}Se),  selenio-cyanic 
anhydroselenide  C^^jSej*;  and  finally,  tellurocyanic  acid  (^^jxe^  , 

and  tellnrocyanic  anhydrotelluride  (^^^jxe^  . 

Those  of  the  above  compounds  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  unknown. 

Sulphuretted,  oxygenized,  etc.,  compounds  of  cyanogen,  corre- 
sponding to  oxygenized  water  (g|  0^),  may  also  possibly  exist. 

It  is  thus  that  the  constitution  of  persulphohydrocyanic  acid 
(Cy^I-P&O  and  persulphocyanogen  (Cy^HS'')  may  be  accounted  for. 
The  first  of  these  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  hydro- 
siilphuric  acid  and  bisulphide  of  cyanogen,  and  the  second  as  resultmg 
from  the  substitution  of  Cy  for  H  in  the  first. 

Persulphohydrocyanic  acid     ....    (cy}^''  h}^) 

/Cylc.2  ^J\^\ 

Persulphocyanogen  V.Cyf   '     H)  J 

Cyanoo-en  may  also  be  substituted  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia.    The  compounds  thus  formed  are  : 

'Cyl 


Cyanamide. 


Dioyanamide      .    ■    •    •    •    •  l^yf-^ 


and  tricyanamide  inA'^ 


H.I 

Cyl 
Cy 
VCyJ 


It  may  also  replace  either  the  hydrogen  or  the  hydroxyl  an  po  r 
atomic  aUols,  and  give  rise  to  cyanhydrins  which  are  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  chlorhydrins  and  bromhydnns. 

Thus  to  glycol  (c^H-jg^)  there  correspond:  the  cyanhydr.n 

(^C  IP"|^(-^^,),  and  dicyanhydrin  or  cyanide  of  ethylene  (^C^H^"{c^) 
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But  the  history  of  cyanogen  compounds  does  not  stop  here.  They 
possess  the  singular  property  of  giving  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
polymers.  To  free  cyanogen  there  corresponds  a  black  body,  para- 
cyanogen,  whose  degree  of  condensation  is  not  known,  but  which  is  a 

polymer  of  cyanogen  Qyn|-    No  polymer  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  known, 

but  the  cyanides  possess  the  property  of  giving  rise  to  double  cyanides. 
Among  these  bodies  there  are  some  which  are  similar  to  double  chlorides, 
but  there  are  others  differing  in  character  from  these  salts,  and  which 
appear  to  result,  not  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  molecules,  but  from 

a  true  atomic  combination  constituting  condensed  cyanides  -^A. 

Thus  a  solid  chloride  (Cy^CP)  whose  condensation  is  triple,  corre- 
sponds to  the  liquid  chloride  (CyCl),  of  which  latter  a  gaseous  modifi- 
cation appears  also  to  exist  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Condensed 
bromides  and  iodides  of  cyanogen  are  not  as  yet  known,  but  to  cyanic 

acid  (^^1  0^  there  correspond  dicyanic  acid  (^-^2^       and  tricyanic 

or  cyanurio  acid  ^^^|  0^^.    Besides  these,  there  exists  a  body  called 

cyamelid,  which  is  also  a  polymer  of  cyanic  acid,  but  whose  degree  of 
condensation  is  unknown. 
To  cyanamide   there  corresponds   a  polymer,  melamine  and  its 

/  (m\ 

isomer,  melam,  I  Cy^<  NH*  | ;  this  triamide  may  be  converted,  by  means 

\  [nhv 


of  the  alkalies,  into  cyanuric  acid  and  ammonia,  3(0H)  being  substi- 
tuted for  3(NH^)  ;  but  this  substitution  may  take  place  partially  :  thence 

ammeline  |  Cy'<^'HM,  ammelid  and  I  Cy^<^  OH  |  .sulpha-mellonic  acid 
\     lOH/  \  Ioh/ 

I  Cy^<  SH  |,  can  also  be  produced  by  introducing  the  group  SH  m 
\      I  SH  / 

place  of  the  group  OH;  and,  lastly,  (NH^)  may  be  replaced  by  01, 
/  ^NH^ 

chloro-cyanamide  I  Cy'*-^  NH*  |  being  obtained  by  this  substitution. 

\  I  ciy 

To     dicyanamide     {^ji  [  ^ }    there    correspond  hydromellon 


(Cy*)4(NH)"\  and  cyameluiic  acid, 
i(NH)"/ 


l(NH)"\      /  IN 

I     OHf      \  (OHj 
according  as  the  formula  (C"H''M''0^)  given  by  Liebig,  or  that  proposed 
by  Gerhardt  (C^H^jN-O*)  for  this  body,  be  adopted. 
Tri cyanamide  is  unknown. 

The  triatomicity  of  cyanogen  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
M,  Gauthier,  as  also  by  those  of  M.  Gal.    These  chemists  have  each 
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shown  that  the  greater  part  of  cyanogen  compounds,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  ethers,  can  fix  IICl,  HBr,  or  HI  in  the  same 
way  as  ammonia,  and  give  crystallizablo  compounds. 

Free  Cyanogen.— This  body  may  be  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of 
ox  amide : 

(C'0^:}n.)    =    2(H.O)   +   (C-m    =    <§}  = 

'  Y  ^ 

Oxamide.  Water.  Free  cyanogen. 

It  is  nsnally  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  mercuric  cyanide : 

Mercuric  Mercury.  Cyanogen, 

cyanide. 

In  this  operation  a  black  residue  is  always  formed,  which  has  the 
same  composition  as  cyanogen,  and  which  is  entirely  converted  into 

•  ,  •  Cy"| 
this  body,  when  heated  in  an  inert  gas;  it  as  paracyanogen  gy„j>. 

Cyanogen  is  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  it  liquefies 
between  -25°  and  -80^  below  -34°  it  is  solid.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  more  so  in  alcohol.  Heated  with  an  alkalme 
metal,  it  gives  a  metallic  cyanide  : 

.  ^    +    I]    ^  <Cy}) 

Cvaniieon.       Pota-ssinm.  Cyanide  of 

potassium. 

In  presence  of  caustic  potash,  it  gives  vi^e  to  a  mixture  of  cyanide 
and  cyanate,  in  the  same  way  as  chlorine  gives  a  mixture  of  chlo- 
ride and  hypochlorite : 

+  Ki}")  =  c^}  +  (k}°)  +  (h1«) 

Ovano^en.  Potash.  Cyanide  of  Cyanate  of  Water, 

uyanooen.  potassium.  potassium. 

Cyanogen  unites  directly  with  several  organic  alkalies,  furnishing- 
new  alkaloids.  Oxalic  acid  is  always  obtained  among  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  these  cyanogenized  alkalies,  which  can  be  readily 
understood,  as  cyanogen  represents  the  oxalate  of  ammonium,  less 

iTcan  also  nnite  directly  with  one  or  with^wo  m^tr 
sulphuric  acid,  giving  the  compounds  (^^^|,  h}  ^  )  °Kcyf '  / 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.-The  best  method  of  obtaining  pure  hydro- 
cyanic acid  consists  in  transmitting  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  sulpnu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  tube  full  of  dry  cyanide  of  mercury 
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heated  ia  a  sand-bath.  The  acid  disengaged  is  collected  in  a  cold 
receiver : 

Mercuric  Hydrosulphuric  Mercuric  Hydrocyanic 

cyanide.  acid.  sulpliide.  acid. 

As  the  decomposition  of  the  mercuric  cyanide  takes  place,  the 
contents  of  the  tube  become  black.  In  order  that  the  acid  obtained  be 
pure,  the  operation  should  be  arrested  while  there  still  remains  some 
cyanide  undecomposed,  that  is  to  say  white,  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tube ;  without  this  precaution,  a  little  hydrosulphuric  acid  might 
be  dissolved  in  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Hydrocyanic,  called  also  Prussic  acid,  is  the  strongest  poison  known  ; 
one  drop  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog,  and  its  effects  are  instantaneous. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  boils  at  26°  •  5  ;  it  congeals  in  the  freezing  mixture 
formed  by  ice  and  sea  salt;  its  density  at  18°  is  '6967.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  preserve  the  anhydi-ous  acid,  especially  in  the  light,  but  if 
it  be  diluted  with  water,  and  especially  if  mixed  with  mineral  acids, 
it  keeps  much  better.  Its  spontaneous  decomposition  appears  to  be 
owing  to  some  impurities,  for  when  absolutely  pure,  it  may  be  pre- 
served. The  products  of  its  decomposition  have  not  been  much 
studied. 

In  presence  of  potash  and  a  ferrous  salt  mixed  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  ferric  salt,  hydrocyanic  acid  gives  a  blue  precipitate  which 
generally  remains  mixed  with  the  mixed  hydrates  of  iron  precipitated  at 
the  same  time ;  but  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  the  hydrates  of  iron 
are  dissolved  and  a  very  pure  blue  precipitate  remains,  which  shows 
the  presence  of  Prussic  acid. 

Under  the  influence  of  hydi-ating  agents  such  as  potash,  sulphuric, 
or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  absorbs  water  and 
formiate  of  ammonium  is  obtained,  or  rather  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  this  salt  by  the  reagent  emploj'ed  : 

(%])     +      2(H=0)      =  (<-^^0j0) 

Hydrocyanic  Wai»r.  ,  Formiate  of 

acid.  ammonium. 

M.  Gauthier  has  observed  that  hydrocyanic  acid  combines  directly 
with  hydriodic  and  with  hydrochloric  acids,*  giving  the  crystallizable 
compounds  (CNH.HI)  and  (CNH.HCl).  These  combinations  are 
readily  explained.  Hydrocyanic  acid  being,  according  to  our  hypo- 
thesis, 

C 

(I   I   i   n  .  . 

®  CEZTZTZZZZ) 
H  N 


♦  This  Ims  not  been  published,  but  M.  Gauthier  has  communicated  it  to  me 
privately. 

2  Y 
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its  hydrochlorate  is 

C        H  CI 
nil    O  ®  ® 
®  ri — j— I    I  X) 

H  N 


MetalUc  Cyanides-Hydrocyanic  acid  may  exchange  its  hydrogen 
for  a  metal,  and  give  rise  to  cyanides  which  contain  as  many  atoms  ot 
the  radicle  cyanogen  as  are  equal  to  the  niimher  which  expresses  the 
value  of  substitution  of  the  metal  in  the  compound  formed^ 

Metallic  cyanides  unite  among  themselves  to  form  double  cyanides 
These  are  often  true  double  cyanides,  in  which  the  two  constituent 
metals  may  be  detected  by  means  of  appropriate  reagents;  such  aie 
The  dox^le  cyanides  of  potassium  and  cadmium,  of  potassium  and 

"^Sometmes  they  are  compounds  in  which  one  of  the  metals  cannot 
be  dSected  by  its  ordinary  tests  unless  the  molecule  be  decomposed. 
t  t"er  case  it  is  supposed  that  one  of  the  metals  is  joined  w^h 
cyanocren  to  constitute  a  compound  radicle  with  which  the  other  metal 
is  united.  Such  bodies  are  designated  by  a  name  which,  while  mdi- 
cat^ng^eir  composition,  prevents  their  being  considered  as  double 
cyanfdes.  Thus  we  say:  cuprocyanide  of  potassium,  ferrocyanide  of 
sodium,  platinooyanide  of  ammonium.  ...       -a  «,„ 

The  priucip/compounds  of  this  order  are  the  femoyamdeB,  the 
foloya^  ide^  oobalticyauides,  nickelooyanides  cuprocyamdes  aud 
pTatinooyaniio-    The  mo»t  important  are  the  ferrocyan.des  and  the 

'"Jarreylide».-When  a  ferrio  salt  is  precipitated  by  an  exeess 
of  alulinr  cyanide,  a  precipitate  is  formed  whrch  red.ssoWes.  On 
IpololtL  liquid  dV-ts  heautiful  -J^  -  f^^^"^^^ 

called  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  oyanoferride  ot  potass  um,  yellow 
nrussiate  of  potash,  etc  These  crystals  correspond  to  the  formula 
rFe"W  4KCy+6aq.).  However,  this  formula,  in  which  the  salt  is 
cLsider'ed  as  a  double  eyauide,  is  objectionable,  and  the  formula 
((FeOy  W  -l''"'^  "  considered  as  united  to  the 

;rrC;°:Stt;»^^^^^^  of  another  metal  for  the 

potassium  : 

,  r(NO*)'\  -  rrFeCy'')'W) 

((FeCyW     +     2    ^  Pb"f^  "      U^^^^  ^ 

Potassic  ferrocyanide. 


Nebral  nitrate  of  lead.  Ferrocyanide  of  lead. 


Nitrate  of  potassium. 
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Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yellow  prnssiate  of  potash  exchanges 
its  potassium  for  hydro<^en,  and  white  crystalline  scales  of  hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid  ((FeCy")"'!!*)  are  obtained. 

If  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  hydroferrocyanic  acid 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  a  blue  precipitate  (Prussian 
blue)  is  formed.  In  order  to  understand  the  constitution  of  such  a 
body,  we  should  consider  that  ferric  salts  contain  a  double  atom  of 
iron,  Fe*,  acting  as  a  hexatomic  radicle.  As  this  double  atom  cannot  be 
substituted  for  less  than  six  atoms  of  potassium,  and  as  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide only  contains  four,  the  reaction  takes  place  between  three 
molecules  of  ferrocyanide  and  two  of  the  ferric  salt : 

Potassic  ferrocyanide.  Ferric  sulpliate.  Potassic  sulphate. 

+  [(FeC/)\Fe^)*] 

Ferric  ferrocyanide 
(Prussian  blue). 

When  the  feiTic  salt  is  replaced  in  this  process  by  a  ferrous  salt,  the 
reaction  takes  place  between  one  molecule  of  ferrocyanide  and  two  of 
the  ferrous  salt,  and  a  ferrous  ferrocyanide  is  formed  : 

[(FeCyT^I  +  2(f!I''}0')  =         K^l        +  [(FeC/)'W^] 

Potassic  ferrocyanide.         Ferrous  sulphate.  Potassic  sulphate.  Ferrous  ferrocyanide. 

On  contact  with  air,  ferrous  fen-ocyanide  is  transformed  into  a  mix- 
ture of  Prussian  blue  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  : 

6[(FeCy'')"Fe*]    +    3(^q|)    =    2[(FeGyy(Fey]    +  2{Fe'0') 

Ferrous  ferrocyanide.  Oxygen.  Ferric  ferrocyanide  Sesqnioxide 

(Prussian  blue).  of  iron. 

In  manufactures,  Pnissian  blue  is  always  prepared  in  this  manner. 
Therefore,  when  it  is  wished  to  procure  this  body  in  a  pure  state 
from  the  Prussian  blue  of  commerce,  this  latter  should  be  powdered 
and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  ferric  oxide 
it  contains. 

Ferricyanides. — By  the  action  of  a  current  of  chlorine  on  a 
solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide,  chloride  of  potassium  is  produced 
and  a  new  body  of  a  red  colour  which  is  separated  from  the  potassic 
chloride  by  repeated  crystallizations.  This  new  body  is  called  red 
prussiate  of  potash,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  cyanoferride  of  potas- 
sium, etc. ;  its  foimula,  regarding  it  as  a  double  cyanide,  would  be 
[(Fe'Cy''),6KCy] ;  but  it  sliould  be  written  [(Fe^Cy'2)"'K''],  and  be 
regarded  as  resulting  from  the  union  of  potassium  with  the  hexatomic 
radicle  ferricj'anogen  (Fe^Cy'^)".  The  reaction  which  gives  rise  to 
this  salt  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation  : 

2  Y  2 
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2[(FeCyrK^    +    S}    =    Kci})    +  K^^'^y'T^'^ 

Potassicferrocyanide.  Chlorine.  Chloride  of  Fcrricyanide  of  potassium. 

potassium. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  reaction  two  molecules  of  a  tetratomic 
ferrocyanogen  radicle  have  nnited,  exchanging  two  atomicities,  and 
have  produced  the  hexatomic  group  (Fe^Cy^*)  =  2(FeCy«). 

Potassic  ferricyanide  exchanges  its  potassium  for  other  meta  s  by 
double  decomposition.  If  iron  be  thus  substituted,  a  blue  insoluble 
body  is  obtained,  having  for  formula  [(Fe^Cy^Fe^],  and  called  Turn- 
bull's  blue.  This  blue  precipitate,  which  is  formed  when  a  feirous 
salt  is  precipitated  by  potassic  ferricyanide,  should 
with  P^ussiL  blue,  which  is  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  on  ferric  salts,  and  whose  constitution  we  have  previously 

Soluble  ferricyanidcs  do  not  give  any  precipitate  with  ferric  salts. 

Decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  ferricyanide  of  lead  -  tWojrne^ 
into  sulphate  of  lead  and  hydroferricyanic  acid  [(Fe^Cy^)  H  ],  which 
latter  crystallizes  in  brownish  deliquescent  needles.         ^  .    _    ,  , 

The  iron  contained  in  these  different  compounds  cannot  be  detected 
by  its  usual  tests;  moreover,  they  enter  into  double  decomposition 
with  metallic  salts,  exchanging  their  metal  for  hydrogen;  they  are 
neutral,  and  are  not  poisonous.  i,  i 

True  double  cyanides,  on  the  contrary,  never  have  hydrogen  sub- 
stituted for  a  metal ;  they  are  alkaline,  poisonous,  and  the  two  metals 
hey  contain  can  always  be  detected.  These  diiferences  clearly  establish 
tha.t  the  salts  we  ha^e  just  described  cannot  be  regarded  as  double 

Tobrit  forms  compounds,  eobalticyanides  which_  corres^^^^^^^^ 
ferricyanidcs;  such  is  the  cobalticyanide  of  potassium  [(Co  Cy  )  K]. 
Chromium  and  manganese  give  analogous  compounds.  Nickel,  on  the 
contrary  forms  compounds  which  correspond  to  the  ferrocyanides ; 
uch1  ti  nickelocyanide  of  potassium  [(NiC/rK^]-  Zmc,  cadmium, 
magnesium,  etc.,  do  not  form  any  combination  of  this  description; 
whidi  fact  leads  us  to  class  nickel  with  iron  and  cobalt,  and  not  m  the 

"Snum  git;  two  orders  of  cyanogen  compounds  .  platinocyanides 
rrPtCv^Wl  and  platino-sesquicyanides  [(Pt'Cy  °)M  J. 

Cunrocyanides  t(CuC/)M'^],  etc.,  are  furnished  by  copper. 

HydroTyanic  EtHer^-lWhen  an  alcoholic  solution  o  potassic 
cyfrldris^acted  upon  by  the  hydrochloric  or  l^ydrobromic  ethei-^o  an 
alcohol,  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  hydrocyanic  ether  are  produced . 

,    i  Cvanide  of  Chloride  of  Cyanide  of  ethyl. 

Chloride  of  (..yaniae  oi  r.ntjiRKiimi 

ethyl.  potassmtn.  potassium. 
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This  process  is  geBeral ;  it  succeeds,  whatever  may  be  the  atomicity 
of  the  alcohol  whose  hydrocyanic  ether  is  to  be  prepared,  and  with 
polyatomic  alcohols,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  etherification  to 
be  obtained.  By  it  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  of  glycol  can  be  as  easily 
prepared  as  those  of  alcohol,  and,  with  the  first  of  these  bodies,  mono- 
cyanhydrin  may  be  as  readily  obtained  as  dicyanhydrin. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  of  monatomic  alcohols, 
the  alkaline  salts  of  their  acid  ethers  are  distilled  with  cyanide  of 
potassium : 


+ 


K 


C'Hn\ 
Cy  i) 


+ 


Ethyl-sulphate 
of  potassium. 


Cyanide  of 
potassium. 


Cyanide  of 
ethyl. 


e°r}o.) 


Potassic  sulphate. 


The  hydrocyanic  ethers  of  monatomic  alcohols,  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  hydrating  agents,  such  as  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  absorb  two  molecules  of  water  and  are  thereby  transformed  into 
ammoniacal  salts  of  acids  belonging  to  series  higher  by  one  degree 
than  those  to  which  these  ethers  belonged ;  or,  rather,  the  potassic  salts 
of  these  acids  are  obtained,  ammonia  being  disengaged : 


Cyanide  of 
ethyl. 


Potash. 


Water. 


Propionate  of 
potassium. 


The  hydrocyanic  ethers  of  polyatomic  alcohols  undergo  a  similar  trans- 
formation. They  absorb  2(H^0)  for  each  atom  of  cyanogen  radicle  they 
contain.  The  acids  produced  belong  to  series  which  differ  from  those 
to  which  the  ethers  employed  belong  by  as  many  molecules  of  GW  as 
there  are  molecules  of  the  cyanogen  radicle  contained  in  these  ethers  : 


( 


Cyanbydrin  of 
glycol. 


+ 


Potash. 


Water. 


+ 


(NH") 

Ammonia. 


|CN\ 

Cyanide  of  ethylene. 


+  2 


Potagh. 


+ 


Lactate  of  potassium. 


Succinate  of  potassium. 


Ammonia. 


We  have  already  seen  (see  Nitryles)  that  in  the  aromatic  series  the 
acids  obtained  by  these  processes  are  not  the  true  homologues  of  those 
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derived  by  oxidation  from  the  alcohols  whose  ethers  have  heen  em- 
ployed, and  that  these  latter  acids  probably  correspond  to  the  cyanides 
of  the  radicles  of  phenols.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  nitryles,  that 
is  to  say  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  of  monatomic  phenols  or  alcohols,  fix 
under  the  influence  of  nascent  hydrogen,  and  give  compound  am- 
monias belonging  to  a  series  one  term  higher  than  that  of  the  alcohol 
or  phenol  vsrhose  radicle  they  contain. 

M.  Ganthier  has  found  that  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  combme  directly 
with  thehydracids  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  «^lP^J'^^^^%^,^ 
with  chloride  of  boron,  forming  crystallizable  bodies  :  (0  H  j^^  -^^^iJ  ' 
•(C^H'^  CN.ffS),  etc.  The  formation  of  these  bodies  is  explained  m  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  _ 

The  same  chemist  has  discovered  a  very  remarkable  case  of  isomerism. 
The  cyanide  of  ethyl  prepared  by  the  action  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  on 
the  iodide  of  ethyi;  is  not  identical  with  that  resulting  from  the  action 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  potassic  sulphovinate.  The  first  is  volatile 
at  82°,  has  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  and  when  cold  combines  instan- 
taneously with  hydrochloric  acid,  developing  heat  like  ammonia,  i  he 
second  boils  at  98°,  has  an  ethereal  odour  which  is  not  disagreeable 
when  the  salt  is  pure,  and  requires  some  time  in  order  to  unite  with 
the  hydracids.  These  differences  between  these  two  isomers  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by  representing  ordinary  cyanide  of  ethyl  by  the 
formula  [(CH)"'.N]   and  M.  Gauthier's  cyanide  by  the  formula 

Chlorides  of  Cyanogen.-If  moist  mercuric  cyanide  be  left  m  a 
flask  full  of  chlorine,  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  j|  is  produced: 

•  Chlorine.  Mercuric  Chloride  of 

Mercuric  uuionue.  chloride.  cyanogen, 

cyanide. 

Gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  solidified  by  a  cold  of  -18°,  melts 
at -15°,  and  begins  to  boil  at -12°,  under  the  ordinary  pressme  of 
IL  atmosphere;  water  dissolves  25  times,  ether  50_times,  and  alcohol 
100  tSies  its  ;olume.  When  left  in  a  hermetically-sea  ed  tube, 
iaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  slowly  converted  into  solid  chloride. 
^  The  alkalies  transform  chloride  of  cyanogen  into  alkaline  chloride 
and  cyanate  or,rather,  into  chloride,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ammonia ; 
tLse  twri'att;r  bodies  being  produced  secondarily  by  the  action  of 
the  alkali  on  the  cyanate  formed: 

on  ^  ,(||o)  =  (i^o)  +  ci}  + 

.v.,         r  Potih  Cyanateof  Chloride  of  Water 

Chloride  of  Potftsn.  potassium.  potassium, 

cyanogen.  ' 

*  From  a  privftle  comiuuniuatiou. 
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On  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  into  concentrated  hydrocj-anic 
acid  cooled  to  0°,  at  a  certain  time  a  lighter  layer  will  be  seen  to 
separate  from  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  ;  this  layer  is  a  combination 
of  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  when  washed  with 
iced  water  and  dried,  its  formula  is  [(CyCl)*HCy],  and  it  boils  at  20°. 
If  it  be  mixed  with  mercuric  oxide  in  a  cold  vessel,  and  then  distilled, 
transmitting  the  vapours  over  chloride  of  calcium,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
which  is  not  inflammable,  is  volatile  at  16°,  and  solidified  at  -  5°  or 
-6°,  and  the  formula  of  which  is  (CyCl).  This  is  a  liquid  modification 
of  the  chloride  of  cyanogen.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  body 
coiTesponded  to  the  double  formula  (Cy^CP) ;  but  its  vapour  density, 
recently  detei-mined,  proves  that,  like  the  gaseous  chloride,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  simple  formula  Liquid  chloi-ide  of  cyanogen,  when 
pure,  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  if  it  be  prepared^by 
transmitting  chlorine  into  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  and  simply  distilling, 
without  washing  with  iced  water  or  treating  by  mercuric  oxide,  the 
product  obtained  is  soon  transformed  into  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen. 

The  soHd  chloride  ^^pj  is  obtained  by  the  action  in  sunlight  of 
chlorine  in  excess  on  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  body  forms 
brilliant  needles  of  a  density  of  1-32;  it  melts  at  140°  and  boils  at 
190°.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  is  very 
poisonous;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  quickly  transformed  into  hydrochloric  and  cyanuric  acids  : 

%\    +    Kh}0)    -    {%}0-)   +  3(H}) 

Solid  Chloride  Water.  Cyanuric  acid.  Hydrochloric 

of  cyanogen. 

This  transformation  is  instantaneous  if  an  alkali  be  present. 

Some  chemists  still  doubt  the  existence  of  gaseous  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  and  think  that  it  is  merely  the  vapour  of  more  or  less 
impure  liquid  chloride.    This  subject  requires  further  research. 

Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Cyanogen  and  ^^j.— These  bodies 
are  obtamed  by  submitting  mercuric  cyanide  to  the  action  of  bromine 
or  iodine.  The  equations  which  represent  their  formation  are  iden- 
tical with  that  given  to  explain  the  production  of  a  simple  chloride, 
substituting  bromine  or  iodine  for  chlorine. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  ot  cyanogen  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  chloride  (CjCl).  Condensed  bromides  and 
iodides  are  unknown.  ^  t  x 

Bromide  of  cyanogen  is  solid ;  it  melts  at  +4  ,  according  to  some, 
but  requires  a  higher  temperature  according  to  others.  This  would 
appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  different  bromides  which  have  been 
confounded  with  each  other. 
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The  iodide  is  volatilized  without  residue  at  -f-45°. 

Cyanic  Acid(^^^|  Oj.— Potassic  cyanate  is  ohtained  by  heating  dried 

ferrocyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manganese  on  an  iron 
plate,  and  treating  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  filtered  liquid  deposits 
potassic  cyanate  on  cooling.  In  this  reaction  the  feri-ocyanide  is  first 
transformed,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  into  potassic  cyanide  and  car- 
bide of  iron,  and  the  potassic  cyanide  is  then  oxidized  at  the  cost  of  the 
peroxide  of  manganese : 

Cyanide  of  Oxygen.  Cyanate  of 

potassium.  potassium. 

Cyanic  acid  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  cyanates  ;  but  this  acid  is 
obtained  by  distilling  cyanuric  acid  in  a  small  retort : 

-  B(^y}o) 

Cyanurio  acid.  Cyanic  acid. 

When  left  to  itself,  cyanic  acid  is  converted  into  a  solid  white  mass 
called  cyamelid :  this  ti  ansformation  is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement 
of  heat.    Cyamelid  is  retransformed  into  cyanic  acid  by  distillation. 

The  alkalies  transform  cyanic  acid  into  cyanates ;  if  these  salts  be 
heated  with  an  excess  of  base,  they  are  decomposed  into  alkaline  car- 
bonate and  ammonia : 

+  (l}o)  +  (h}o)  =  (g?"}oO  +  f^'^-) 

Pofaissic  Potash.  Water.  Potassic  Ammonia, 

cyanate.  carbonate. 

Under  the  influence  of  water,  cyanic  acid  undergoes  an  analogous 
decomposition  : 

fnjo)  +  (ifo)  =  ^^^'^  +  ^^^^^ 

Cyanic  acid.  Water.  Carbonic  Ammonia. 

anhydride. 

Urea  is  also  produced  in  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  secondary 
action  exercised  by  the  ammonia  formed,  on  some  cyanic  acid  remaining 
undecomposed. 

The  action  of  cyanic  acid  on  the  alcohols  give  rise,  not  to  the  lorina- 
tion  of  cyanic  ethers,  but  to  that  of  ethers  of  an  acid  whose  formula  is 
(C^H*'N^b''),*E[nd*w*-ioh  is  called  allophanic  acid. 

Cyanic  ethers  are^crbtained  by  distilling  the  alkaline  salt  of  an  acid 
ether  with  potassic  cyahate  : 


CYANETHOLINE. 
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Potassic  ■  Potnssic  ethyl-  Potassic  sulphate.  Cyanate  of 

cyauate.  sulphate.  ethyl. 


M.  Gal  has  shown  that  cyanic,  like  hydrocyanic  ethers,  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  hydracids. 

Under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  the  cyanic  ethers  undergo  a  decompo- 
sition analogous  to  that  which  cyanic  acid  undergoes  ;  but  as  the  typical 
hydrogen  of  this  acid  is  here  replaced  by  a  radicle  of  alcohol,  the  am- 
monia which  is  formed  contains  an  alcohol  radicle  substituted  for  an 
atom  of  hydrogen : 

+  4i}o)  -  (oo"|o.)  +  (°|]n) 

Cyanate  of  ethyl.  Potash.  Potassic  carbonate.  Ethylamine. 

Cyanetlioline. — This  body  is  an  isomer  of  cyanate  of  ethyl,  and  has 
been  obtained  by  M.  Cloez  by  causing  chloride  of  cyanogen  to  act  on 
the  ethylate  of  sodium  : 

EthyUite  of  Chloride  of 

sodium.  cyanogen. 

Instead  of  being  decomposed  by  potash  into  ethylamine  and  potassic 
carbonate,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cyanate  of  ethyl  of  M.  Wurtz,  cyane- 
tholine,  like  ethers  in  general,  splits  up  into  alcohol  and  cyanic  acid,  or 
rather,  into  alcohol,  and  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  cyanic  acid 
by  the  alkalies,  i.e.,  ammonia  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

The  hydracids  do  not  unite  with  cyanetholine,  but  they  transform  it 
into  chloride  or  bromide  of  ethyl,  and  cyanuric  acid  resulting  from  the 
condensation  of  cyanic  acid. 

From  these  facts  it  follows  that  the  names  applied  to  cyanic  acid 
and  its  ethers  ought  to  be  changed.  Cyanetholine  is  the  true  cyanic 
ether  containing  the  radicle  ON  united  to  ethyl  by  means  of  0 ;  the 
.   cyanic  ethers  of  M.  Wurtz  are  the  alcoholic  derivatives  of  carbimide 

Their  constitution  and  that  of  cyanetholine  is  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures :   


Chloride  Cyanetholine. 
of  sodium. 
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N 


.  CE 


O 


DCEZjD 
ZIE)  ^ 


c 


c 


ef 


c 


(c^4  ^) 


Cyanetholiue. 


N  0 

~  JL)CJ  U 


C!  L 


c 


i© 


C 

8l« 


Cyauic  etUer 
(etliyl-carbimide). 


0 


It  is  probable  that  similar  isomers  exist,  and  that,  seeing  the  facility 
with  which  cyanogenized  bodies  are  transformed,  compounds  which  do 
Tot  contain  the  cjanogen  radicle  are  improperly  called  cyanogen  com- 

0  11  ds     This  name  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  bodies  contain^ 

r  nitrogen  saturated  in  three  of  its  atomicities  by  carbon,  the  fourth 
unoccupitd  atomicity  of  the  carbon  uniting  with  the  various  residues. 
Zse Tdies  in  which  only  two  atomicities  of  nitrogen  are  saturated 
brcarbon  the  third  being  united  to  a  radicle,  while  the  two  free 
atLTcities'  of  the  carbon  are  united  to  oxygen  or  remain  ree,  are  not 
cyanoo-en  compounds,  but  carbonic  imides  or  analogous  bodies. 

Cya^urie  Acid  (%}  0^).-The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  body 

consists,  according  to  M.  Wurtz,  in  submitting  urea  in  a  state  of 

fusion  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  : 


3(CH*N'0) 


+  3 


CI] 
Clj 

Chlorine. 


+  5 


Cyanuric  acid. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


+ 


Chloride  of 
ammouiuin. 


+ 


Nitrogen. 


The  chloride  of  ammonium  is  removed  by  solution  in  cold  water, 
^^.^  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  -ter  and^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Under  the  influence  of  hydrating  agents,  cyaiiuiic,  like  cyanic 
is  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia. 


SULPHOCYANIC  ACID. 
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Cyanuric  ethers  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  cyanic  ethers, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  action  of  acid  ethers  on  cyanurates.  Alkalies 
decompose  them,  producing  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  a  compound 
ammonia.  The  reaction  is  the  same  as  with  cyanic  ethers,  bnt  cyannric 
acid  furnishes  three  molecules  of  each  of  these  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, where  cyanic  acid  only  furnishes  one. 

Dicyanie  Acid.— Intermediate  between  cyanic  acid  ^*^^|  0^  and 

cyanuric  acid  (^^i^  0'^,  it  is  natural  to  anticipate  the  existence  of 
another  acid,        |  0*  j  dicyanie  acid.    M.  Poensgen  has  recently  found 

this  hypothesis  to  be  correct. 

To  obtain  this  acid,  urea  is  heated  to  140°  with  the  iodide  of  cyano- 
gen ;  cyanurea  is  thus  produced  : 

(CffN^O)    +    (^^})    =    (Cff(CN)N^O)   4-  ^} 


Urea.  Iodide  of  Cyanurea.  Hydriodic 

cyanogen. 


acid. 


Cyanurea  being  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  is  trans- 
foiTaed  into  water,  nitrogen,  and  dicyanie  acid  : 

(CEI.(ON)N.O)  +  (^0}  O)  =  (1}  O)  +       +  (^C'S:}  0') 

Cyanurea.  Nitrous  acid.  Water.         Nitrogen.        Dicyanie  acid. 

Dicyanie  acid  isbibasic,  and  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  acid  salts  ; 
under  the  influence  of  hydrating  agents  it  is  decomposed,  giving  two 
molecules  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  two  molecules  of  ammonia ;  it 
therefore  undergoes  a  transfonnation  precisely  analogous  to  those  of 
cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids. 

Sulphocyanic  Acid   {improperly    called    Hydrosulpliocyanic  Acid) 

(^b}  ^  ^1^^^®  sulphocyanates  are  obtained  by  heating  a  cyanide 
with  sulphur : 

Cyanide  of  Sulphur.  Sulphocyanate 

potassium.  of  potassium. 

From  the  alkaline  sulphocyanates,  those  of  metals  may  be  prepared 
by  double  decomposition,  and  by  decomposing  the  sulphocyanate  of 
mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sulphocyanic  acid  is  obtained. 

This  acid  and  its  salts  colour  ferric  salts  blood-red,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  ferric  sulphocyanate. 

Sulphocyanic  acid  is  very  instable,  even  when  diluted.  When  diy 
it  is  still  more  instable,  and  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic  and  per- 
siilphohydrocyanic  acids : 
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Sulphocyanio  Hydrocyanic  Persulpbohydrocyanic  acid, 

acid.  acid. 

When  moist,  it  is  transformed  sometimes  into  carbonic  anhydride, 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  ammonia  : 

Sulpliocyanic  Water.  Carbonic         Bisulphide  Ammonia, 

acid.  auhydride.        of  carbon. 

sometimes  into  carbonic  anhydride,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia  : 

fnjs)  +  Kg}o)  =  (CO')  +  (l}s)  +  (NH.) 

Sulpliocyanic  Water.  Carbonic  Sulphuretted  Ammonia, 

acid.  auhydride.  hydrogen. 

Under  the  prolonged  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  gives 
ammonia  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  : 


c^h)  +     =  fen  ^ 


Sulphocyanlc  Sulphuretted  Ammonia.  ^l^'jJP^i^® 

acid.  hydrogen.  oi  caroon. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  produced  when  water  acts  on 
cyanic  acid. 

Chlorine  and  nitric  acid  cause  a  yellow  precipitate  of  persulpho- 
cyanogen  in  sulphocyanio  acid,  and  in  solutions  of  the  sulphocyanates  : 

SlUphocyauic  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Persulphocyanogen. 

acid.  acid. 

Seleniocyanic  Acid.— Potassic  seleniocyanate  is  obtained  by  calcin- 
ing the  potassic  cyanide  with  selenium.  The  solution  of  this  salt, 
when  added  to  that  of  a  salt  of  lead,  gives  a  precipitate  of  selenio- 
cyanate of  lead,  which,  when  treated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
furnishes  seleniocyanic  acid.  This  acid  is  veiy  instable,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  imperfectly  known. 

Cyanic  Amides.-Cyanamide  (^%]  n)  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  ammonia  in  ethereal  solution : 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  deposited,  cyanamide  remains  dissolved,  ana 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  ether  in  a  water-bath. 


Clf 


+ 


Chloride  of 
cyanogen. 


DTCYANAMIDE. 
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+ 


Chloride 
of  amnionivim. 


Cyanamide. 


Under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  cyanamide  furnishes  ammonia  and 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  cyanates  (carbonic  anhydride  and 
ammonia).    If  it  be  heated  to  150°,  it  is  transformed  into  a  polymeric 

alkali,  melamine  ^  H^j  N"^,  which  is  also  produced  when  melam,  a 

neutral  body  with  which  it  is  isomeric,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
boiling  potash.  Melam  itself  remains  as  residue  when  the  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  ammonium  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

When  melamine  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
it  disengages  ammonia,  and  is  successively  transformed  into  amme- 
line,  ammelid,  and  cyanuric  acid  : 


iVlelnm  and  melamine. 
Ammeline. 

(CN^){OH 
\  lOH 

Ammelid. 


Water. 


Water. 


+ 


Water. 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Ammeline. 


(CN/{OH 


iOH 

Ammelid. 


A  sulphuretted  ammelid  |^(CN)»|  SHj  is  obtained  by  a  very  com- 
plicated reaction,  when  persulphocyanogen  is  dissolved  in  hydrosul- 
phate  of  potassium  ;  this  body  is  called  sulphomellonic  acid. 

When  ammonia  acts  on  the  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  a  body  is 
obtained  representing  melamine,  of  which  one  of  the  NH^  groups  is 

It  is  chlorocyanamide  I  Cy' 


replaced  by  CI. 


CyM 
CPf 

Chloride 
of  cyanogen. 


+ 


Chloride  of 
ammonium. 


fNH 
(Cy)jNH 

Chlorocyanamide 


Dicyanamide  (NCy'H)  is  unknown;  but,  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
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heat,  many  of  the  cyanic  componnds  give  a  yellow  residue  which  is 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  three  molecules  of  dicyanamide  into  one. 

It  is  hydromellon  ^Gf^  N'^j.  Liebig,  who  discovered  this  body,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  free  from  hydrogen,  represented  it  by  the  formula 
(C'N^)=w(NCy^),  and  called  it  mellon;  but  Gerhardt,  Laurent,  and 
Woelkel,  have  clearly  shown  that  this  body  contains  hydrogen,  and  has 

the  formula  I  Cy'VN^ 

When  heated  with  potassium,  hydromellon  exchanges  W  for  K^  and 

gives  potassic  meUonide  |  |N«  .  Boiling  concentrated  potash  trans- 
forms hydromellon  into  potassic  cyamellurate  and  ammonia. 

Chemists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  reaction  which  takes  place, 
nor  as  to  the  formula  of  cyamelluric  acid,  which  is  (C^H^N^O^  accord- 
ing to  Liebig,  and  (C«H*N«0')  according  to  Gerhardt. 

Tricyanamide  NC/  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained,  and  no  polymer  of 

this  body  is  known.  j    -^.x  j 

Constitution  of  Cyanogen  Compounds.— So  far  we  have  admitted 
that  all  the  bodies  just  studied  contain  the  cyanogen  radicle,  that  is  to 
Hay,  an  atom  of  carbon,  three  atomicities  of  which  are  saturated  by 
nitrogen. 

However,  such  formula  do  not  appear  applicable  to  all  these  com- 
pounds. The  discovery  of  cyanetholine  by  M.  Cloez  proves  that 
among  these  bodies  there  are  isomers  which  must  be  represented  by 
distinct  rational  formulge. 

Hydi'ocyanic  acid  and  ethers  appear  really  to  contain  the  cyanogen 
radicle.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  hydrogen  and  the  radicles  of  alcohol 
are  directly  united  to  the  carbon,  and  the  transformations  these  bodies 
undergo  under  the  influence  of  hydrating  agents  are  easily  explained : 

(ot})    "  +    2(H^0)    =    (NHO    +  (C^ffO.OH) 

'  Z'a^^f'^l.         '  Water.  Ammonia.  Propionic  aciJ. 

The  cyanetholine  of  M.  Cloez  also  appears  to  contain  cyanogen  united 
to  oxethyl,  which  explains  clearly  its  decomposition  by  bases  into 
alcohol  and  metallic  cyanate.  The  cyanic  ethers  of  M.  Wurtz  on  the 
contrary,  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  ^  the  cyanogen  series;  they  are 
rather  compound  carbonic  imides  (^^Ij  n)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  radicle 
E'  is  not  united,  directly,  either  to  the  carbon  or  to  the  oxygen  but 
to  the  nitrogen,  which  is  only  attached  to  the  carbon  by  two  atomi- 
cities, the  other  two  atomicities  of  the  carbon  being  saturated  oy 
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oxygen.  It  is  almost  impossible  at  present  to  decide  what  is  the  con- 
stitution-of  sulphocyanic  acid,  cyanic  amides,  and  their  condensed  deri- 
vatives :  as  thiis  is  doubtful,  it  is  better  to  retain  the  formulae  in  which 
cyanogen  is  admitted  ;  these  formulae  are  very  simple,  and  account  for 
most  of  their  reactions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  formulee  adopted,  the  property  all  these  bodies 
possess  of  being  condensed  is  readily  explained :  if  they  contain  cyanogen, 
that  is  to  say,  a  triatomic  and  monovalent  radicle,  two  atomicities  of 
this  radicle  remain,  by  which  it  can  unite  with  itself;  if  they  are 
carbonic  imides,  they  contain  the  biatomic  radicle  CO",  which,  like  all 
polyatomic  radicles,  possesses  the  property  of  accumulating  in  mole- 
cules. 

In  the  following  table,  we  will  place  side  by  side  the  rational  for- 
mulae of  the  known  cyanogen  compounds,  considered  as  containing 
cyanogen  or  as  being  carbonic  amides.  But  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  those  formulae  which  belong  to  possible  bodies,  indicate  isome- 
risms, and  cannot  be  considered  as  different  methods  of  explaining  the 
composition  of  the  same  bodies. 

Among  these  possible  isomerisms,  only  one  is  known  with  certainty  ; 
it  is  that  of  the  cyanetholine  of  M.  Clooz  and  the  cyanate  of  ethyl  of 
M.  Wurtz. 


FORMULiE  IN  WHICH  THE  CyAA^OGEN 

Kadicle  Cy  =  CN  is  admitted. 

Cyl  _  CNl 
Cyf    -  CNf 

Free  cyanogen. 

Cy"l  _  CN"1 
Cy"l    ~  CN"j 

Paracyanogen. 

Cyl  CNl 
HI    =  h} 

Hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyl  _  CN\ 
M'f    -  M'l 

Simple  cyanides. 

Cy"l     _  CN"1 
M-f    ~  M"( 

Cyanides  of  polyatomic  radicles. 

H        -      H  f  ^ 
Cy  CN 

Cyanhydrins. 

(FcCy"n  (Fe|CNl«/n 
^      ^^-\    =         ■  M'4 

Ferrocyanides. 


Formulae  in  which  the  Cyanogen 
Eadicle  is  not  Admitted. 

Cyanogen. 


( 


Cyanides  of  polyatomic  radicles. 


H 

C"J 

Cyanhydrins. 

C"W) 

cm'"-  \w 
cm"  J 

Ferrocyanides. 
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Ferrlcyanldes. 


•  .:  Cl  f    -  CI 

Gas^pus  and  liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen. 


Cy"!  _  (ON/ 
CPf    ~  CP 

Solid  ctdorlde  of  cyanogen 


Cyl  _  CN1 
Br  f    ~  Brf 

Bromide  of  cyanogen. 

%  -  ""W 

Iodide  of  cyanogen. 


Cy 
H 


0  = 


CN 
H 


Cyanic  acid. 


Dlcyanic  acid. 


Cyauuric  acid. 


Cy|o  - 


C^H^f  ^ 

Cyanate  of  ethyl  of  M.  Cloez  (cyanetholine). 


Cyl  ON] 
Hj  h) 

Cyanamide. 


Cy'^iNff    =  (CNWnH^ 

Melamine. 


Cy'jNH"^    =  (CN)«<^NH* 
lOH  [oh 

Ammeline. 


C"*M"1  1 
C'^M'^Fe*'^'  VN'*. 
C"Wj  J 

Ferrlcyanldes. 


C" 
C] 


N 


Gaseous  and  liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen. 

IS 


C"' 


i  of  ( 


CP' 

Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen. 


C"l 
Br  I 

Bromide  of  cyanogen. 


C" 


N 


Iodide  of  cyanogen. 


C0"1 
H 

Cyanic  acid  (carbimlde). 

CO"] 

cc'In** 

H^  ) 

Dlcyanic  acid  (dicarbo-diaraide). 

CO"  I 

cc'Ls 
co"r 

H^  I 

Cyanuric  acid  (tricarbo-triamide). 

CO"  1  ^ 

Cyanate  of  ethyl  of  M.  Wurtz  (ethyl-carbimide). 


C 

H 

Cyanamide. 


C^ 

Melamine. 


QIV 

c- 

CO' 
H* 

Ajnmellne. 


In' 
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'NIP 

Cy^ 

OH 

OH 

OH 

OH 

Aram-illd. 

Nff 

Nff 

Cv'< 

'  1 

SH 

=  (CN)^ 

SFT 

SH 

.SH 

SulphoracUonic  acid. 

'KB.'. 

^NH^ 

NH^ 

=  (CN)«< 

NH^ 

I  CI 

[  01 

Chloro-cyanaiiiidf. 


Hydromellon. 

H  IN'    =  H  IN" 

Mellonldcs. 

IN'"  IN"" 
lOH  loH 

Cyatnelnric  ncid. 


Cy«N    =  (CN)»N 

Tricyanamide  (unknown). 

CyHN^  =  (CN)Hn« 
Grl  (CN>J 

Polymer  of  tricyanamide  (unknown). 


N 


en 


(CO")* 
H-J 

Amnielid. 

(CS")^] 
H^J 

Sulphomellonic  acid. 

G"iL  In" 

Chloro-cyanamlde. 

(C-0'H1 
(C'^)^H  \W 
(C"7HJ 

Hydromellon. 

■C")^H ) 

Mellonides. 


(r.co".H) 

C'\CO".hIn'* 
C'^CO".HJ 

Cyameluric  acid, 
Tricyanamide  (unlcnown  . 
Polymer  of  trioyonamide  (unknown). 
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CAHBONIC  AMIDES. 

When  speaking  of  lactic  and  analogous  acids,  we  said  that,  besides 
two  isomeric  monamides,  each  of  these  acids  should  be  able  to  give  rise 
to  a  diamide,  but  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  none  of  these  diamides 
could  be  prepared.    Moreover,  we  saw  that  carbonic  acid,  the  first 

*  In  the  first  edition  the  formula  (C^H'^NSO^)  proposed  by  Gerhardt  for  cyameluric 
acid  was  adopted.  But  since  then  Liebig  has  shown  tliat  the  true  formula  of  this 
body  is  (C«H=*N70').  If  Gerhardt's  formula  were  correct,  the  rational  formula  of  this 
acid  would  be — 

r(NH)"  C(NFI)" 

l(ogy  \\oh]'  H 
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term  of  the  series  to  which  lactic  acid  belongs,  differs  from  its  homo- 
logiies  ;  that  it  is  not  biatomic  and  monobasic  like  these,  but  biatomic 
and  bibasic. 

Now  biatomic  and  bibasic  acids  are  capable  of  giving  neutral  diamides, 

amic  acids,  and  imides.  ,  -u  • 

We  may  therefore  expect  three  ammoniacal  derivatives  of  carbonic 

acid  :  I 


1st.  Carbamic  acid 
2nd.  Carbimide  . 
3rd.  Carbo-diamide 


'CO" 
H 


CO" 
H 


0 


C0"1 


fCO"^ 


other  derivatives,  such  as  dicarbo-triamide  etc.,  belonging 

to  more  condensed  types,  may  also  be  looked  for.  ,  ,   ,  , 

Carbamic  acid  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained  m  a  free  state,  but  an 
ammoniacal  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  when  carbonic  anhydride  acts  on 
ammoniacal  gas  : 

rco" 

(C0"0)       +       2(NH«)       =  iL^^'J 


Carbonic 
anhydride. 


Ammonia. 


Carbamate  of  ammonium. 


Bodies  are  also  known  which  only  differ  from  carbonic  acid  by  the 
substitution  of  a  radicle  of  alcohol  or  phenol  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

/I    H  nil 

Such  is  phenyl-carbamic  or  anthranilic  acid  I  L        Qsgs  p  | ,  which 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  indigo. 

Carbonic  imide  (^h"}^)  ''^'"'^'""^ 
Carbo-diamide  (^^1'}^^)  also  exists;  it  is  known  as  urea.    Its  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  radicles  of  acids  or  of  alcohols, 
in  which  case  compound  ureas  are  produced 

Lastly,  there  is  the  dicarbo-tfiamide  (^^^j^^N^),  known  as  biuret, 
which  is  formed  when  urea  is  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  170°  for 
some  time. 
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Of  all  the  carbonic  amides,  the  only  ones  possessing  much  interest 
are  carbo-diamide  and  its  derivatives,  that  is  to  say  the  ureas,  com- 
prising nnder  this  general  title  both  simple  urea  and  the  compound 
ureas. 

UREAS. 
SIMPLE  UREA. 

Urea  exists  ready  formed  in  urine,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted 
by  the  following  process : 

The  urine  is  evaporated  to  about  the  sixth  part  of  its  volume,  then 
nitric  acid,  free  from  nitroiis  products,  is  added  to  the  syrupy  liquid.  A 
sparingly  soluble  compound  of  nitric  acid  and  urea  (nitrate  of  urea)  is 
formed,  and  precipitated  along  with  some  colouring  matters.  This 
precipitate  after  being  collected  on  a  filter,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
powdered  animal  black  being  added,  and  the  hot  liquid  is  filtered. 
Perfectly  white  nitrate  of  urea  is  deposited  on  cooling.  In  order  to 
extract  the  urea  fi-om  this  salt,  it  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
barytic  carbonate  is  added  to  the  solution,  which  is  filtered  in  order  to 
separate  any  excess  of  the  carbonate,  and  then  crystallized ;  the  barytic 
nitrate  first  crystallizes  and  then  the  urea.  To  remove  the  last 
traces  of  the  former  from  the  urea,  it  is  crystallized  from  alcohol,  which 
does  not  dissolve  the  bai*ytic  salt. 

Urea  may  also  be  obtained  synthetically,  and  by  several  different 
processes. 

First  Process. — Cyanic  acid  is  combined  with  ammcmia,  or  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  solutions  of  ammonic  sulphate  and  potassic 
cyanate  are  mixed  ;  urea  is  then  produced  by  double  decomposition  : 

Cyanic  acid.  Ammonia.  Urea. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  this  method  of  preparation,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  cyanic  acid  is  a  carbonic  imide.  It  has  been  seen, 
moreover,  that  the  imides  are  derived  from  diamides  (see  Amides)  by 
the  elimination  of  ammonia,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diamides 
may  be  prepared  by  fixing"  ammonia  on  the  imides. 

Second  Process.— Ammonia  is  made  to  act  on  the  carbonate  of  ethyl : 

((Cwi'lo')    +    2(Nff)    =    (ffjN'j   +  2(C'H|o) 

Carbonate  of  ethyl.  Ammonia.  Urea.  Alcohol. 


These  two  bodies  should  be  heated  for  some  time  in  a  hermeticallj'- 
sealed  tube. 
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nird  Process.-Ure^  is  also  produced  in  tlie  reaction  of  ainmoniacal 
gas  on  the  chloride  of  carhonyl ;  chloride  of  aminomum  as  fo  W  at 
the  same  time.  These  two  bodies  are  separated  by  means  of  absolute 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  onl}'  the  urea : 

Fourth  Process.-Vv,  Williamson  has  obtained  ^^'^^  ^^^^^"J 
oxamide  with  mercuric  oxide  over  a  spmt  lamp  until  the  mass 
assumes  a  greyish  appearance,  dissolving  m  boihng  water,  filtermg 
and  crystallizing : 

+    (Hg"0)    =    Hg"    +    (CO^)  + 

Mercuric  Mercuiy.  Carbonic 

oxide.  a.ihydnde. 

Fifth  Proces8.-~Urea  appears  to  be  produced  when  a  solution  of 
bulphocyanate  of  ammonium  is  heated  with  oxide  of  silver  : 

.         •  Oxide  of  Sulphide  Urea. 

su^r;aTate.  ^slwer"^  of  Il.er. 

This  reaction  yields  very  little  product,  because  as  the  urea 
is  formed  it  is  destroyed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  water  and  heat 

Sixth  Process.-mMe  of  urea,  and  consequently  urea,  is  formed 
when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  cyanamide : 


Cyauamide. 


Water.  Urea. 


Lastly,  urea  is,produced  in  a  number  of  reactions :  by  the  action  of 
the  alkJl  es  on  creatine,  of  nitric  acid  on  allantom,  of  oxidizing  age.ts 
on  uric  acid,  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  on  the  ammonxacal  fulminate  of 

TKo™.-lBt.  Urea  crystallizes  in  prisms  with  a  square  base ;  it 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  very  sparingly  so  m  ether. 

2nd  When  brought  into  contact  with  certain  salts  containing  water 
of  cry;tdltati^^^  i?  separates  this  water,  and  the  .olid  b^^^^^ 
pasty.    This  action  is  the  more  singular  as  urea  has  no  affinity  toi 


"tiTunder  the  influence  of  heat,  urea  first  melts,  then  disengages 
ammonia,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  biuret;  if  greater  heat  be  applied. 
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this  latter  in  its  turn  loses  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia,  and  is 
transformed  into  ammelid : 


(COO    +  2(NH«) 


Biuret. 


Cartonic 
anhydride. 


AmmoDis. 


4th.  Chlorine  decomposes  an  aqneons  solution  of  urea  into  carbonic 
anhydride,  nitrogen,  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  if  dry  chlorine  be 
transmitted  through  melted  urea,  hydrochloric  and  cyanuric  acids, 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  nitrogen  are  produced  : 


+ 


0 


+ 


- 


(00=)     +  ^] 


Water. 


+ 


6 


Chlorine. 


(SI) 


Carbonic 
anhydride. 


Nitrogen. 


Hydrochloric  acid. 


/CO")  ^ 

Urea. 


Cyanuric  acid. 


Chlorine. 


'(ci 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


+ 


V  CI 

Chloride  of 
ammonium. 


})  +  S} 

Nitrogen. 


5th.  Urea,  when  heated  with  water  to  a  temperature  of  140°  in  a 
hermetically-sealed  tube,  ab.sorbs  two  molecules  of  this  liquid,  and  is 
transformed  into  carbonate  of  ammonium  ; 


Water. 


Carbonate  of  ammonium. 


An  analogous  reaction  takes  place  when  urea  is  left  with  the  organic 
ferments  produced  in  urine,  or  when  urea,  is  acted  upon  by  boiling 
alkalies  or  acids.  In  this  case,  instead  of  the  ammonic  carbonate,  pro- 
ducts of  its  decomposition  by  the  alkalies  or  acids  are  obtained. 
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6tli.  Kitimis  acid  transforms  urea  into  carbonic  anhydride,  water, 
nitre 

C0"1 


and  nitrogen  : 


Urea.  NUrous  acid.  Nitrogen.  a^hJdrTdi-. 


+  3( 


Water. 


These  two  latter  reactions  of  urea  might  be  foreseen;  they  are 
identical  with  those  produced  with  all  the  amides.  _ 

7th  A  mixture  of  solutions  of  urea  and  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  converted 
by  evaporation  into  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  cyanate  of  silver.  This 
fact  is  not  surprising,  as  though  urea  does  not  possess  the  properties 
either  of  the  cyanates  or  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  it  has  the  composition 
of  cyanate  of  ammonium  : 


+ 


Nitrate  of  silver.  Cyanate  of  Ammonio  nitrate. 

silver. 


8th  Urea  unites  directly  with  acids  in  the  same  way  as  the  alka- 
loids ;  it  does  not,  however,  combine  either  with  lactic,  uric,  or  hip- 

puric  acid.  ^  .  -r  , 

Though  derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  urea  manitcstb 
mon-acid  properties.  A  single  molecule  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  is  sufficient  to  saturate  it.  „  .  .    ,    ,    r.  -.i 

Urea  may  also  unite  with  salts,  properly  so  called,  instead  of  with 
acids  thu  ,  besides  the  nitrate  of  urea  (CFrxN^O,NHO^)  there  exists  a 
Combination  of  urea  and  sodic  nitrate  (CH^N^0,NNa03)  ;  Wes  the 
hydrochlorate  of  urea  (CH^N^0,HC1),  there  is  the  chloride  of  sodium 
and  urea  (OTNUNaCl),  etc.  _  -^.^    .,,ph  as 

9th  Urea  also   combines  with  certain  metallic  oxides,  such  as 
'  •    r..AA<.    m-   oxide  of  silver :  for  instance,  the  compounds 
~0^to) :       tcmXm] :       (CH-N'0(Hg"0).) : 
rYOH-'N'OY(Ag^Oyi  are  known. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  this  object.    The  following 

^^lI^TSl  weighs  a  quantity  of  ^esh,  coldurine 
glass  having  a  capacity  of  25  cubic  cent  metres^    He  d-de  th^^^^^ 
into  two  parts,  to  the  first  of  which,  weighing  fi;om  !^  g^^"^^^^^ 
adds  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sets  it  J^;,.^^^^^^^ 
hours  in  a  cool  place.    Uric  acid  is  deposited,  and  is  sepa.ated  by 
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filtration.  Six  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  filtered 
liquid,  which  is  put  into  a  platinum  crucible  and  gently  evaporated 
until  gas  begins  to  be  disengaged.  The  crucible  is  then  covered  with 
a  watch-glass  and  heated  until  the  acid  vapours  completely  fill  it. 
The  temperature  may  be  carried  as  high  as  180°. 

When  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  liquid  is  filtered  into  a  porce- 
lain capsule,  and  evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
and  platinic  chloride  are  added  to  the  residue.  The  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  and,  when  well  washed,  is  dried  and  weighed. 
This  gives  the  weight  of  the  double  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
platinum,  arising  from  the  sulphate  of  ammonium  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  urea  and  the  ammoniacal  salts  existing  in  the  urine, 
combined  with  the  weight  of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
potassium  arising  from  the  potassic  salts  contained  in  the  urine. 

The  second  portion  of  the  urine  is  precipitated  by  platinic 
chloride.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and  washed  with  the  usual 
precautions ;  it  contains  double  chlorides  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
potassic  and  ammoniacal  salts  of  the  urine.  It  is  evident  that  if  we 
deduct  its  weight  (of  course  reduced  by  calculation  to  the  same 
quantity  of  urine)  from  that  of  the  first  precipitate,  the  difference  will 
give  the  quantity  of  the  platino  ammoniacal  chloride  which  accrues 
from  the  urea.  Then  the  weight  of  this  urea  decomposed  may  be 
easily  calculated ;  we  have  only  to  remember  that  two  molecules  of 
the  double  chloride  correspond  to  one  molecule  of  urea.  ^ 

2nd.  M.  Bunsen  recommends  a  known  weight  of  urine  to  be  satu- 
rated with  a  great  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  the  precipitate  due  to 
the  salts  contained  in  the  urine  to  be  removed  by  filtiation,  and  the 
liquid  to  be  heated  to  between  220°  and  240°  in  a  hermetically-sealed 
tube.  The  carbonate  of  ammonium  which  is  formed  gives,  in  presence 
of  the  chloride  of  barium,  a  precipitate  of  barytic  carbonate,  from  the 
weight  of  which  that  of  the  urea  may  be  deduced  ;  in  fiict,  each  mole- 
cule of  this  salt  represents  a  molecule  of  urea. 

3rd.  M.  Millon  determines  the  proportion  of  urea  by  means  of  its 
decomposition  by  nitrous  acid.  He  treats  15  or  20  grammes  of  urine 
by  an  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  containing  nitrous  fumes. 
He  transmits  the  gases  which  disengage,  first  over  pumice-stone 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  the  nitrous  vapours,  then  into 
a  tube  with  Liebig's  bulbs  containing  a  solution  of  potash  to  retain 
the  carbonic  anhydride.  The  weight  of  the  urea  is  ascertained  by 
multiplying  that  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  obtained  by  1  -3636. 

4th.  M.  Lecomte  has  recourse  to  the  action  exercised  by  chlorine  on 
an  aqueoris  solution  of  urea.  He  places  the  urine  in  a  small  globe 
from  which  the  air  is  displaced  by  means  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  then  he  transmits  a  current  of  chlorine  into  the  globe,  which  is 
gently  heated.  The  gases  which  disengage  are  received  into  a  bell- 
glass  containing  a  solution  of  potash,  over  mercury,  to  absorb  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  excess  of  chlorine..    At  the 
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close  of  the  operMion  all  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  apparatus  is 
displaced  by  again  transmitting  carbonic  acid  gas  into  it,  and  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  small  bell-glass  is  measured.  Knowing  the 
density  of  the  nitrogen,  its  weight  is  deduced  from  its  volume,  and  by 
means  of  this  weight  that  of  the  urea  is  calculated.  We  know  that 
correspond  to  a  molecule  of  this  body,  that  is  to  say,  that  28  parts 
by  weight  of  nitrogen  represent  60  parts  of  urea. 

5th.  M.  Liebig  prepares  a  normal  volumetric  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  without  excess  of  acid,  and  adds  this  to  the  urine  until  preci- 
pitation ceases.  From  the  quantity  of  the  solution  employed  he  deduces 
the  quantity  of  the  urea,  having  first  ascertained  the  quantity  required 
to  precipitate  a  known  weight  of  pure  urea  from  its  solution  in 
water. 

In  this  process,  however,  the  precipitation  is  not  complete,  because 
the  acid  which  is  liberated  at  the  same  time  retains  a  portion  of  the 
urea  in  solution.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  when  precipitation  ceases 
the  liquid  must  be  exactly  saturated  with  baryta  water,  more  of  the 
mercuric  nitrate  added,  and  so  on  till  it  finally  ceases  to  produce  any 
precipitation. 

M.  Liebig's  proces6  may  be  used  to  extract  urea  from  the  blood. 
After  separating  the  clot  Avhich  forms  spontaneously,  and  coagulating 
the  albumen  by  heat,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  urea  precipitated 
from  it  by  means  of  the  mercuric  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed,  and  then  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed 
by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen .  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  urea  remains  in  solution :  after  filtering,  the  proportion 
of  the  urea  is  ascertained  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  processes.  It 
could  not  be  at  once  determined  in  the  serum,  as  this  contains  too 
small  a  quantity,  and  therefore  must  first  be  concentrated. 

COMPOUITD  UREAS. 

Compound  ureas  are  those  bodies  which  represent  urea  the  hydrogen 
of  which  is  wholly  or  partly  replaced  by  radicles  of  alcohols  or  of 
acids. 

The  compound  ureas  having  alcohol  radicles  may  contain  radicles  of 
monatomic  alcohols,  in  which  case  they  belong  to  the  same  type  as 
urea ;  or  they  may  contain  radicles  of  polyatomic  alcohols,  when  they 
belong  to  a  more  condensed  type. 

We  must  therefore  consider :  1st,  those  which,  like  simple  urea, 
belong  to  the  type  WW ;  and  secondly,  those  belonging  to  a  more 
condensed  type. 

Ureas  belonging  to  the  Type  WW. 
Among  these,  there  are  some  which  contain  the  radicles  of  alcohols, 
and  some  are  known  containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus  among  then- 
elements. 


DI- ALCOHOLIC  UREAS.     I  ^CHOO^j 

Ureas  which  contain  Radicles  of  Alcohols. 

One,  two,  three,  or  four  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  ordinary  urea  may 
be  replaced  by  radicles  of  monatomic  alcohols ;  thence  ui  eas  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  degree. 

In  order  to  denominate  the  compound  ureas,  the  woi'd  urea  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  name  of  the  radicle  or  radicles  which  enter  into  their 
composition,  and  these  radicles  are  themselves  preceded  by  the  syllables 
di,  tri,  teira,  to  indicate  the  number  of  molecules  of  each  of  them.  Thus 
we  say  ethyl-urea,  diethyl-urea,  ethyl-amyl-urea,  tetrethyl-urea,  etc. 

Mon-alcoholie  Ureas. — Preparation.  —  These  ureas  are  prepared 
either  by  causing  cyanic  acid  to  act  on  primary  monamines,  or  by 
causing  ammonia  to  act  on  the  cyanic  ethers  : 

Cyanic  acid.  Ethylamlne.  Ktliyl  urea 

(ttbyl-carbo-diamide) . 


Cyanate  of  etbyl.  Ammonia.  Ethyl-urea. 

Properties. — "W'hen  treated  with  alkalies,  these  ureas  give  un 
alkaline  carbonate  and  disengage  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  a  primary 
monamine  : 

(c=H'|)k'^    +    2(|}0)    =    («0;;|0')   +  g[Nj 

Etliyl-urea.  Potash.  Potassic  carbonate.  Ammonia. 


+ 

Ethylamine. 

According  to  M.  Volhard,  the  ureas  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanic 
acid  on  primary  monamines,  and  those  obtained  by  treating  the  cyanic 
ethers  by  ammonia,  are  not  identical  though  they  are  resolved  into  the 
same  products  under  the  influence  of  potash;  there  will  be  found 
certain  physical  differences  between  them. 

Di-aleoholic  Ureas. — Preparation. — First  Process. — ^These  ureas  may 
be  obtained  by  causing  a  primaiy  monamine  to  act  on  a  cyanic  ether ; 


CO'"      ^  ' 


2 


Cyunatu  of  fthyl.  IMclliyl-urpa. 
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Second  Process. — They  may  also  be  obtained  by  treating  the  cyanic 
ethers  with  water : 

(CO")  \ 

Cyamc  ether.  Water.  Dlethyl-urca.  anhydride. 

It  is  probable  that  this  reaction  is  accomplished  in  two  stages  ;  first 
a  molecule  of  cyanic  ether  is  transformed,  under  the  influence  of  water, 
into  primary  monamine  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  then  the  primary 
monamine  unites  with  a  second  molecule  of  cyanic  ether  to  form  a 
dialcoholic  urea : 


First  SxAGii. 


CO" 


cm' 

Cyanic  ctlicr. 


+  (h}°)  =  (Th)  + 


Water. 


ICtliylamine. 


Carbonic 
anhydride. 


Second  Spage. 


Cyanic  ether. 


CO") 

Diethyl-urea. 


TJiird  Process— These  compounds  may  also  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  a  secondary  monamine  on  cyanic  acid  : 


Cyanic  acid. 


+ 


fCni'] 

c^h4n 

Diethylamine. 


CO") 

(C=h^)^|n2 

Diethyl-urea. 


ruoPERTiES.— 1st.  Under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  the  ureas  obtained 
by  the  action  of  cyanic  ethers  on  primary  monamines  are  resolved  into 
an  alkaline  carbonate  and  two  molecules  of  ]Drimary  monamines  : 


«.T2 


CO" 
(C^IP)HN 

Diethyl-uiea. 


'cm'] 

H  U" 

hJ 

Ethylaminc. 


Potash. 


Potassic  carbonate. 


Eihylainint'. 
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2nd.  The  ureas  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  cyanic  ethers 
act  in  the  same  manner  under  the  influence  of  the  alkalies,  which  fact 
supports  our  view  of  their  mode  of  formation. 

3rd.  The  ureas  obtained  by  means  of  secondary  monamines  and 
cyanic  acid  are  decomposed  by  alkalies  into  alkaline  carbonate,  ammo- 
nia and  secondary  monamines  : 


Dietliyl-urea.  Potash.  Potassic  carbonate. 

/  cm']  \ 

Diethylamine. 

The  differences  observed  between  ureas  belonging  to  the  same  degree 
of  substitution,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  pre- 
pared, tend  to  prove  that  in  these  bodies  the  cyanic  group  and  the 
ammoniacal  group  remain  more  or  less  distinct.  Under  the  influence 
of  alkalies,  the  ammoniacal  group  becomes  free,  and  the  cyanic  grouj) 
is  decomposed  as  if  it  were  alone. 

When  the  urea  contains  cyanate  of  ethyl  as  the  cyanic  group,  and, 
ethylamine  as  the  ammoniacal  compound,  the  potash  first  splits  it  up 
into  ethylamine  and  cyanate  of  ethyl.  The  latter  is  then  decomposed, 
producing  alkaline  carbonate  and  liberating  a  second  molecule  of 
ethylamine. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  urea  contain  cyanic  acid  and  diethylamine, 
this  secondary  monamine  is  fii'st  separated  from  the  cyanic  acid  and 
then  the  potash  decomposes  this  latter  body,  giving  rise  to  potassic 
carbonate  and  ammonia.  Instead  of  two  molecules  of  ethylamine 
being  formed  as  in  the  preceding  case,  one  molecule  of  diethylamine 
and  one  of  ammonia  are  obtained. 

This  isomerism  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulae  : 


1st.  iclo"  1  +  2(H.0K)  =    C  O"  I  +  2  N'  " 

Dietbyl-urea.  Potash.  Potassic  carbonate.  Ethylamine, 


H^ 


Dictbylumlno.  ,  Potash.  I'otassio  carbonate.  Ammonia. 


+ 


Diethylamine. 
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Tri-alcoholie  Ureas.— No  m-ea  of  this  order  is  known  as  yet.  M. 
Wurtz  believed  he  had  obtained  one  by  causing  diethylamine 
to  act  on  cyanic  ether,  but  afterwards  he  perceived  that  the  product 
obtained  was  diethyl-urea,  fonned  by  the  reaction  of  cyanate  of  ethyl 
on  the  water  contained,  in  the  diethylamine.  Perhaps  trialcoholic  ureas 
might  be  obtained  by  heating  dialcoholic  ureas  with  a  hydriodic  ether. 

Tetr-alcoholic  Ureas. — M.  Hofmann  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
tetrethyl-urea  by  treating  cyanic  acid  with  the  hydrate  of  tetrethyl- 
ammonium.    The  properties  of  this  body  are  unknown. 


Ureas  having  Acid  Radicles. 

Preparation.— M.  Zinin  has  succeeded  in  substituting  acid  radicles 
for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  urea,  by  heating  this  body  with  an  acid 
chloride : 

+  rs})  -  [^-^'"if)  +  (SD 

Chloride  of  Acetyl-urea.  Hydrochloric 

acetyl.  acid. 

We  have  already  seen  that  M.  Poensgen  has  obtained  cyanurea  by  a 
similar  process,  viz.,  by  heating  urea  with  iodide  of  cyanogen. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  ureas  have  been  obtained  in  which  more 
than  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  acid  radicles. 

Properties.— When  an  urea  having  an  acid  radicle  is  heated,  it 
splits  up  into  cyanuric  acid  and  an  amide  of  the  acid  which  the  urea 
contained : 

Acetyl-virea.  Cyanuric  acid. 

Sulphuretted  and  Phosphuretted  Ureas. 

By  substituting,  in  the  preparation  of  compound  ureas,  a  sulphocyanic 
ether  for  the  cyanic  ethers  and  a  phosphine  for  the  ammes,  M.  Hot- 
mann  has  obtained  an  urea  having  four  alcohol  radicles,  the  oxygen  ot 
which  is  replaced  by  sulphur  and  half  the  nitrogen  by  phosphorus  : 

i^OTr;  +  \  \ot/     \  I 

Sulphocyanate  of  Triethyl-phosphine. 
phenyl. 

Ureas  belonging  to  a  more  Condensed  Type. 

On  treating  bichloride  of  ethylene  ^^^^^^^I^^^^^,^^*^!  ^X^of 
of  silver,  and  separating  the  product  from  the  insoluble  chlonde 
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silver  by  means  of  water  and  alcoliol,  M,  Volhard  has  obtained 
ethylenic  urea,  wbich  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  molecules  of 
cyanic  acid  with  one  molecule  of  ethylene  diamine  : 


[[|p)ci-J-.2(«>;}N)  = 


=  (CH^N'O*) 


Bichloride  of  ethylene- 
diammonium. 


Cyanate  of  silver. 


Ethylenic  urea. 


+  21 

Chloride  of  silver. 

Under  the  influence  of  potash,  this  urea  is  transformed  into  potassic 
carbonate,  ammonia  and  ethylene-diamine  : 


/  CO"i 

/  CO" 

C'B*" 

W 

\  wj 

1 

+  4 


(g[o)  =  2(C|;}o=) 


+ 


Ethylenic  urea. 


Potash. 


Potassic  carbonate. 


Ammonia. 


Ethylene-diamine. 

Ethylenic  urea  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of 
platinic  chloride,  and  gives  rise  to  a  double  chloride  whose 
formula  is  [(C*H"N^O'')\HCl)^PtCPj.  Though  derived  from  four 
molecules  of  ammonia,  this  urea  retains  the  characters  of  a  simple 
molecule  of  ammonia  ;  it  is  a  mon-acid  tetramine. 

On  submitting  cyanate  of  silver  to  the  action  of  diethylic  dibromide 
uf  ethylene-diammonium,  M.  Volhard  has  obtained  the  diethylic- 
ethylene  urea  a(C«H'«N^O^) : 

/  C'H*"j 
TP  I 


2  r^o" 

\  Ag 


n) 


+ 


>NMBr* 


Cyanate  of 
silver. 


Diethylic  dibromldi  of  ethylene- 
diammonium. 

CO"i 
CO"  I 

IP. 

Diethylic  cthyleno-urea. 


Bromide  of 
silver. 
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This  urea  is  decomposed  by  potash  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding one,  furnishing,  like  it,  diethylic  ethylene- diamine,  ammonia, 
and  potassic  carbonate. 

On  adding  ethylene-diamine  to  cyanate  of  ethjd,  M.  Volhard  has 
obtained  an  urea  which  possesses  the  same  composition  as  the  pre- 
*ceding  one,  diethylic-ethylene  urea  /3  : 


Ethylene-diamine. 


Cyanate  of  ethyl. 


\ 


CO"^ 
CO"  I 

w 

Diethylic  ethylene-urea. 


However,  these  two  substances  are  not  identical;  the  diethylic 
ethylene  urea  (3,  instead  of  giving  diethylic  ethylene-diamine  and 
ammonia  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  gives  ethylene-diamine  and 
ethyl  amine : 


CO"-] 
v  1 


V 


CO' 
C-H 


All 


\      H*J  / 

Diethylic  ethylcne-uvco. 


+  4 


(Ijo)   -  .(^^) 


+ 


I'otash. 


Potapsic  caibonate. 


ICthylaminp. 


+ 


'cm'"] 

Ethylene-diamine. 


The  isomerism  observed  between  these  two  diethylic-ethlyene  ureas, 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  we  have  described  between  the  diethyl- 
urea  obtained  by  ethylamino  and  cyanic  ether,  and  that  obtained  from 
cyanic  acid  and  diethylamine. 


QTJIN-ONIC  GROUP  AND  ITS  HOMOLOGUES. 

There  exists  in  the  cinchonas  an  acid,  quinic  acid  (C'H"0'),  wh 
to  a  certain  extent  belongs  to  the  benzoic  series.  M.  Lautemann_ 
shown  that,  under  the  influence  of  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  transformed  i 
benzoic  acid : 


FiiiST  Part. 

(CH-OO    +    SC\})    =    4(«}0)  +    4  (J})  +  (C'H»0') 

^     '"^  \r\  indino  Unknown 

Qninicncid.  Hydriodic  acid.  Water.  J"'"n«-  ,,o(iy. 
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Second  Part. 
(C^ff^OO    4-    3  (J})    =    6(^})    +  (C'H«0=) 

trnkBown  Iodine.  Hydriodio  Benzoic 

body.  "cid.  acid. 

According  to  M.  Lautemann,  the  production  of  the  intermediate 
body  C'H^^O*  is  probable  ;  but  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

^Tien  qninic  acid  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  it  is 
transformed  into  a  substance  whose  formula  is  C'fPO^  and  which  has 
received  the  name  of  quinone  : 

(C^ff^O«)    +    o}    =    ^^^'^    +  +  (CffO") 

Qninic  acid.  Oxygen.  Carbonic  Water.  Quinone. 

anliydrlde. 

Quinone  readily  fixes  under  the  influence  of  reducing  agents,  and 
is  transformed  into  hydroquinone  C^H''0^  Quinone  and  hydroquinone 
combine  and  form  a  compound  called  green  hydroquinone,  the  formula 
of  Avhich  is  C'H'0^C''H'0^  and  the  colour  of  which  resembles  that  of 
Ihe  wings  of  the  Spanish  fly. 

In  quinone  or  hydroquinone  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced 
either  separately  or  simultaneously,  by  chlorine. 

When  perchlorinated  quinone  is  treated  by  potash,  the  potassic  salt 
of  bichloro-quinonic  acid  is  obtained  : 

(CW)    +    4(|}0)    =    2(^^^})    +  2(g}0) 

I'erchloro-quinone.  Potash.  Chloride  of  Water. 

potassium. 

Potassic  bictiloro- 
quinonate. 

There  exist  two  chloroquinonic  amides :  chloroquinonamide 
(CCPffO^N^,  and  bichloroquinonamic  acid  (C^ffCPNO'). 

Quinonic  acid  CffO'  is  not  known,  but  its  existence  cannot  be 
doubted,  as  its  chlorinated  derivatives  are  known. 

What  are  the  rational  formulae  proper  for  all  these  bodies  ? 

According  to  my  idea,  quinone  is  an  aldehyd  of  the  second  degree, 
derived  from  an  unknown  glycol  CH^O*  by  elimination  of  H*,  and 
hydr(jquinone  is  an  aldehyd  of  the  first  degree,  derived  from  the  same 
glycol  by  elimination  of  W  only.  Accoiding  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
different  bodies  of  which  we  have  spoken  take  the  following  formulas : 


Quinone 


CH-O^"! 
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Bichloroqninone  or  cWoride  of  qumoyl    ....  Qp'j- 

Perclilorinated  qninone  or  percUorinated  chloride  \ 

of  quinoyl  I  \ 

Quinonic  acid   H*  | 

Bichloroqninonic  acid  


0^ 


Quinonine  diamide  . 
Bicliloroquinonic  diamide 


W  J 

C^CPO-"] 


Qiiinonamic  acid 


H 


0 


Bicliloroquinonamic  acid 


H 
H 


Hydroquinone , 


Green  hydroquinone  should  be  regarded  as  a  simple  combination  of 
quinone  and  hydroquinone,  and  this  combination  is  easy  to  imagine, 
because  neither  quinone  nor  hydroquinone  are  saturated. 

If  our  view  of  hydroquinone  be  correct,  if  this  body  is  an  aldehyd, 
the  existence  of  an  acid  may  be  foreseen  which  should  have  for  formula 
^CH^C^^I       ^  C°H*0^  and  which  would  be  biatomic  and  monobasic. 

Gerhardt  has  admitted  the  formulae  we  have  given  for  quinone  and 
the  acids  derived  from'it,  but  he  has  not  proposed  one  for  hydroqui- 
none. 

Hydroquinone  is  isomeric  with  pyrocatechol  (oxyphenic  acid). 

Two  homologues  of  quinone  are  known  ;  these  are  phlorone  C^H^O*, 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  ordinary  phenol  mixed  with  cresylic 
phenol,  and  thymoyl  C'^H^'=0^  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  thymilic 
phenol  or  thymol  C'»H"0. 

Bodies  which  are  homologues  of  hydroquinone  and  gi-een  hydroqui- 
none correspond  to  phlorone  and  thymoyl. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  oxidation  of  cresylic  phenol  and 
thymilic  phenol  can  give  rise  to  compounds  which  are  more  carburetted 
than  these  phenols  themselves. 
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COMPOUNDS  NOT  CLASSED  IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOREGOING 

SERIES. 

Besides  the  compounds  of  various  classes  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  there  are  others  which  are  not  inchided  in  those  principal 
series.  Among  these  bodies,  some  without  doubt  do  belong  to  these 
series,  but  they  are  as  yet  so  imperfectly  known  that  the  places  they 
should  occupy  cannot  at  present  be  determined.  With  others,  again, 
this  is  very  doubtful,  although  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  albumi- 
noid substances,  which,  properly  speaking,  do  not  constitute  chemical 
species;  they  are  organs,  or  the  remains  of  organs,  whose  history 
belongs  to  biology  rather  than  to  chemistry.  We  only  speak  of  them 
here  because  it  is  usual  to  include  them  in  works  on  chemistry. 

These  compounds  may  be  divided  into  five  groups : 

1st.  The  natural  alkaloids. 

2nd.  Uric  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

3rd.  Xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  guanine,  ci'eatine,  etc.,  bodies  which 
have  all  intimate  relations  to  each  other. 
4th.  Albuminoid  principles. 
6  th.  Gelatinous  substances. 

NATTJHAL  ALKALOIDS, 

There  are  extracted  from  certain  vegetables,  bodies  which  can  com- 
bine directly  with  acids  to  form  salts,  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia 
and  the  artificial  organic  alkalies.  These  bodies  are  called  natural 
alkaloids,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

The  first  class  includes  those  which  do  not  contain  oxygen.  They 
are  volatile,  and  consequently  are  termed  volatile  natural  alkaloids. 

The  second  class  contains  those  which  are  oxygenized,  and  are  called 
fixed  alkaloids,  because  the  greater  number  of  them  cannot  be  reduced 
to  vapour.* 

VOLATILE  ALKALOIDS. 

Extraction. — These  alkaloids  exist  in  vegetables,  sometimes  in  the 
state  of  soluble  and  sometimes  in  that  of  insoluble  salts.  If  they  are 
in  the  former  state,  a  concentrated  decoction  of  the  plant  is  made 
and  an  excess  of  potash  is  added  to  this  solution,  which  is  then  shaken 
with  ether.  The  alkaloid  set  free  dissolves  in  this  liquid,  as  do  also 
some  impurities.  The  ether  is  then  saturated  with  a  dilute  acid,  where- 
by a  salt  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether, 
so  that  the  impurities  T-emain  in  this  latter  liquid,  while  the  alkaloid 

*  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Helwig  prove  that  the  natural  alkaloids  may  be 
volatilized  in  minute  quantities  uuchanged,  and  Dr.  Guy,  in  u  series  of  essays,  has 
shown  how  this  may  be  taken  advantage  of  so  as  to  detect  even  the  ijjj^j  of  a  grain. 
For  a  summary  of  the  results  of  his  experiments,  sec  the  "  Pharmaceutical  Journal," 
October,  18G7,  page  197.— (Trs.) 

3  A 
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passes  into  aqueous  solution.  On  submittiug  this  solution  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  orij>inal  decoction,  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  alkaloid 
is  ohtained:  this  is  heated  for  some  time  at  100°  m  order  to  drive  ofi 

the  ether,  and  the  residue  is  distilled. 

Nicotina  is  extracted  from  tohacco  by  this  process. 

The  plant  may  also  be  distilled  in  presence  of  potash,  the  distilled 

product  saturated  hy  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  redis- 

solved  in  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  salt  of  the  alkaloid  sought  or 

but  not  the  sulphate  of  ammonium  which  is  always  mixed  with  it ;  the 

aMoid  may  then  be  extracted  from  its  sulphate  as  m  the  preceding 

piocesB-    Conia  is  extracted  in  this  manner  from  the  seeds  of  the  hem- 

^'n'the  alkaloids  be  in  the  state  of  insoluble  salts  they  ^^ould  first 
be  transformed  into  soluble  salts  by  boiling  the  plants  with  dilute 

"^^Z:^^^::^^  of  these  alkaloids  are  perf^tly  similar 
to  those  of  the  artificial  alkaloids,  with  which  they  should  be  class  d 
One  part  of  their  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  alcohol  ^'^J^^l^^'  -Bj;^' 
on  lntroducingone  or  at  most  two  alcohol  radicles  into  the  bodies  of 
this  class  acfually  known,  they  are  transformed  into  quaternary 
ammonias.  These  compounds  are  therefore  either  secondaiy  or  tertiary 
alkaloids.    Thus,  conia  (C^H'^^N)  is  a  secondary  alkaloid  (     ^  \  N  j. 

As  these  hodies  have  never  been  produced  synthetically  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  radicles  there  substituted  for  H  or  H 
constitute  indivisible  bi-  or  tri-atomic  groups,  or  whether  they  consti- 
tute several  ditferent  monatomic  groups:  coma  may  have  for  formula 

C*H"  >  N  j  quite  as  well  as        jj  j-  ^  j- 

Although  it  is  known  that  the  alkaloids  of  which  we  speak  have  a 
constitution  analogous  to  that  of  the  compouud  ammonias  it  is  im^ 
possible  at  present  to  decide  to  which  series  they  belong,  and  foi  thi 
reason  we  have  placed  them  among  those  bodies  whose  series  have  not 
been  determined.    These  alkaloids  are  very  active  poisons. 

One  ofThe  most  important  among  them  is  nicotina,  the  alkaloid  of 

"tina  has  the  formula  (C^off^N^).    It  is  a  transparent,  colourless^ 
oleaginous  liquid,  having  a  slight  odour  of  tobacco  and  a  ^"^--g 
Its  density  in  the  liquid  state  is  1-033  at  4°,  and  its  vapour  density  is 

Niiotina  gradually  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  ^^l^^^^^  j;J^Z 
and  thick  ;  it  easily  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essenc 
:rturpentine,  and  is  very  hygroscopic,  absorbing  ^^^^^^^^^,^1^1 
cent,  of  water  when  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  ^hu^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
becomes  solidified  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,    ^hen  diied 
potash  and  anhydrous,  it  remains  fluid  at  -10  . 
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It  boils  at  about  250"^,  becoming  sliglitly  altered.  The  best  method 
of  obtaining  it  perfectly  pure  is  to  distil  it  with  water  or  in  vacuo. 
Its  vapours  are  so  irritating  that  respiration  is  exceedingly  difficult  in 
any  room  in  which  a  single  drop  of  this  alkaloid  has  been  volatilized. 

Nicotina  is  leevogyrate  ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and 
precipitates  a  great  number  of  metallic  salts. 

Iodine  combines  with  this  alkaloid,  and  gives  a  new  alkaloid — iodo- 
nicotiua  (C^''H'''N*P),  which,  like  nicotina  itself,  can  give  crystallized 
salts.  This  iodo-nicotina  is  decomposed  by  heat,  liberating  iodine. 
Potash  also  separates  the  iodine  from  the  nicotina. 

Nicotina,  derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  unites  with  two 

molecules  of  monatomic  acids ;  its  hydrochlorate  is  (C'^*'H"K^,2HC1). 

Treated  with  hydriodic  ethers,  nicotina  gives  ethylated  or  methylated 

'  .     .  .  .  /G^W'"] 

derivatives  of  the  compound  ammonium 

Nicotina.  Iodide  of  ethyl.  lodiiie  of  ethyl-nicotyl- 

ammonium. 

This  mode  of  action,  quite  unusual  with  the  hydriodic  ethers,  tends 
to  prove  that  nicotina  contains  the  triatomic  group  (C"H'')  twice ;  its 

foi-mula,  according  to  this,  would  be  (  q6jj7"' )• 


FIXED  ALKALOIDS. 

Extraction. — The  process  of  extraction  differs  a  little,  according  to 
whether  these  bodies  are  soluble  in  water  or  not.  When  they  are  in- 
soluble in  this  liquid,  as  is  generally  the  case,  a  decoction  of  the  plant 
is  made,  either  with  pure  water  if  the  salts  contained  in  the  plant  are 
soluble,  or  with  water  acidulated  by  a  mineral  acid  if  the  contrary  be 
the  case  ;  then,  after  filtering  and  sufficiently  concentrating  the  solu- 
tion, it  is  precipitated  by  lime,  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  sodium.  The 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried.  It  is  then 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  alkaloid,  and  the  solution  is 
filtered  and  evaporated.  Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  decolorize  the 
alcoholic  solution  by  animal  charcoal.  Often,  also,  the  purification 
requires  a  series  of  operations  which  cannot  be  described  here,  because 
they  vary  in  each  particular  case,  but  which  are  included  in  the 
general  processes  of  proximate  analysis  which  we  have  given  else- 
where. 

When  the  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  water,  we  obtain  either  a  soluble 
sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  by  the  different  methods  mentioned  in  the  de- 
pcription  of  proximate  analysis.  When  the  hydrochlorate  is  obtained, 
the  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  oxide  of  silver, 

3  A  2 
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and  when  it  is  the  sulphate  which  is  produced,  the  liquid  is  exactly 
neutralized  by  haiyta  water  in  order  to  remove  the  sulphunc  acid 

In  either  case  the  alkaloid  remains  in  solution  m  the  water,  and  the 
liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated.  „  ,  . , 

PEOPEiiTiES.-lst.  A  great  number  of  these  alkaloids  possess  very 
marked  basic  properties,  and  saturate  the  strongest  acids.    All  are 

''^S'lodized  iodide  of  potassium,  the  solution  of  the  double  iodide 
of  potassium  and  mercury,  the  phospho-molybdate  of  sodium,  and  gal- 
lotannic  acid,  precipitate  all  the  alkaloids  without  exception,  even  m 
dilute  soluti;n.  The  potassic  iodide  of  mercury  and  the  phospho- 
molybdate   especially  are  very  useful   in  an  analytical  point  of 

^'Trd  When  distilled  with  potassic  or  sodic  hydrate,  fixed  _  alkaloids 
are  generaUy  decomposed,  and  among  the  products  of  their  decom- 
position volatile  alkaloids  are  found.  For  -stance  under  these 
cond  tions  cinchonine  furnishes  quinoline  (^^N)  lepidme  (C-H«N), 
ppdine  (C-ffN),  piccoline  (OTN),  lutidine  (OTN),  and  colli- 

Tth  ^wiifn  the  iodide  of  ethyl  or  of  methyl  acts  on  these  bodies  a 
direct"  addition  takes  place.    The  iodide  tlnis  "  submi  t^^^^^^^^^^ 
action  of  moist  oxide  of  silver,  gives  rise  to  a  hydrate  of  q^f  ternaiy 
ammonium.*     All  these  bases  should  therefore  be  considered  as 
teXy.    They  are,  moreover,  sometimes  monammes,  sometimes  di- 

'ith'T^  ese  alkaloids  are  generally  ver/  powerful  poisons,  or,  at  least, 

'l^::^t'^^^  A„s._For  a  ^o.g  time  t.e  naW 
oxvo-enized  alkaloids  were  compared  to  the  ureas,  that  is  to  Bay,  they 
weTbelted  to  be  basic  amides.  This  1^11-^^^--  -~,\Cd 
admitted,  at  least  for  those  whose  basic  properties  are  well  maxked. 
Basic  amides,  like  ureas,  are  always  very  weak  bases. 

?he  na  ural  oxygenized  alkaloids  should  rather  be  considered  as 
res^mblSg  he  aScial  oxygenized  alkaloids  discovered  by  M^Wuri.. 
The  only  point  in  which  they  ditfer  is  that  they  do  no  .  hk^  the 
latter,  possess  three  replaceable  f?-^/^  ^f^Xlid! 

rbstituted  f?r  those  they  contain  :  thus  the  hypothetical  alkaloid 
:"ould  probably  b'e  obtained  by  substituting  thr^e  atoms  of 

ethyl  for  three  of  hydrogen  in  trioxethylamine         „  \0) 
might  properly  be  compared,  from  i+s  properties  and  composition,  to 
the  natural  oxygenized  alkaloids  : 

11  1  -A  •=  n+  tiio  fmirth  deereo  of  substitution  when  tlie 
*  It  is  kQOwn  tliat  an  alkaloid  is  at  the  touitu  aegroo  v 

iodide  of  methyl  produces  no  further  substitution  m  it. 


FIXED  ALKALOIDS. 
The  following  are  the  principal  natural  alkaloids  : 
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Alkalies  from  the  Seeds  of  the  Peganum  Harmala. 

Harmaline  C^«ff^N*0 

Hai-mine  •    •  C^^tPN^O 

Alkaloids  from  Opidm. 

Morphia   C'^H"NO^aq 

Codeia   C^^H"NO^aq 

Thebaia   C^^H^^NO" 

Papaverine   C^oH^NO* 

Narcotina   C^^H*«NO^ 

Narcein   C^^IP'NO^ 

Alkaloids  from  the  Strychnos  Tribe. 

Strychnia  C"H^*N*0'' 

Bnicia  C^^IPW0*,4aq. 

Alkaloids  from  the  Cinchonas, 

Quina   1 

Quinidine   I  C^»ff^N''0^?^aq. 

Quinicine   J 

Cinchonia   ] 

Cinchonidine   I  C^H^N'^O 

Cinchonicine   J 

Aricine  

The  Alkaloid  from  Aconite. 
Aconitia  C«°H^^O^ 


The  Alkai>oid  from  Veratrum  Album. 
Veratria  C=«'H^=N*0« 


The  Alkaloid  from  Belladonna. 
Atropia  C'^H^^NO" 
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Study  of  the  most  Important  Fixed  Alkaloids. 

Morphia  (C"H''N0'+2aq).— In  order  to  prepare  morphia,  opium  is 
exhausted  several  times  by  lukewarm  water,  and  pressed  after  each  ex- 
haustion.   The  liquids  are  then  evaporated  at  65°  or  75  by  means  of  a 
current  of  vapour,  100  grammes  of  powdered  marble  for  each  kilogramme 
of  opium  having  first  been  added.     When  the  liquid  has_  acquired  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  water  is  added,  themeconate  of  calcium  deposited 
is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  is  concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat^^ 
Then  a  solution  consisting  of  100  grammes  of  water,  50  gi-ammes  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  8  grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  each 
kiloo-ramme  of  opium,  is  added  to  the  hot  concentrated  liquid,  and  the 
mixture  is  left  alone  for  15  days.    At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  crystals 
of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  which  are  deposited  are  expressed  m  a 
linen  cloth,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  again  crystaUized  after  then- 
solution  has  been  bleached  by  animal  charcoal. 

Morphia  may  be  very  easily  prepared  from  this  hydrochlorate  by 
dissolving  it  in  water  and  precipitating  the  solution  by  ammonia.  But 
it  is  important  that  no  more  than  the  sufficient  quantity  of  this  reagent 
be  employed  or  the  moi-phia  would  be  lost,  as  it  is  soluble  m  ammonia. 
Genuine  Smyrna  opium  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  morphia. 
In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  morphia,  it  must  be  exhausted  by 
ether  which  has  no  action  on  morphia,  but  dissolves  the  small  quantity 
of  nai-cotina  which  it  usually  contains.   Morphia  -JstaUizes  in  t^^^^^^^^ 
rent  crystals  of  the  fourth  system.    A  thousand  parts  of  ^ol^  7;;^; 
dissolve  about  one  part  of  morphia;  boiling  water  two,  alcohol  fifty 
and  ether  scarcely  any  traces  of  it :  fixed  alkalies  and  ammonia  readily 
dissolve  it.    Its  solutions  are  very  bitter,  and  are  leevogyrate. 

The  crystals  of  morpbia  melt  when  heated,  disengagmg  5-94  per  cent 
that  is  to  say,  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization;  on  cooling  the 
LeM  — sumes  a  stellate  appearance.  If  heated  -re  s  rongly^^^ 
becomes  charred,  emits  an  odour  of  resin,  and  even  burns  witii  abught 
"me.  On  contact  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  morphia  assumes 
a  beaSul  red  colour  :  its  solution  reduces  iodic  acid  and  precxptates 
iodinr  In  presence  of  morphia,  chloride  of  gold  assumes  a  blue  shade  ; 
peiS!loiide'of  iron  also  becomes  blue,  but  this  colour  is  extremely 

"wUhmlphia,  iodine  gives  a  compound  called  iodomorphia,  whose 
formula  appears  to  be  4(C'^H'^N0'T). 

Heated  to  200°  with  caustic  alkalies,  morphia  disengages  methyla- 


mine. 


The  iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl  react  on  --Pl^- .^^^  ^.^  i^ht 
transform  it  into  iodide  of  quaternary  ammoniums  which  mn^^^^^^^^ 
corresponding  hydrates  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  moist  oxide 
silver  : 
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(C^H^'NO")     +     (C'H»I)      =  (C'^H"(C''H'')NOM) 

Morphia.  Iodide  of  Iodide  of  morphyl-ethyl- 

ethyl.  ammonium. 

On  treating  niovphia  with  dilute  acids,  salts  are  obtained  which 
readily  dissolve  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  are  insoluble  in  ether,  very- 
bitter,  and  generally  crystallizable. 

With  caustic  alkalies  and  with  ammonia  these  salts  give  a  precipitate 
of  morphia,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent :  they  are  also  precipi- 
tated by  the  general  reagents  of  the  alkaloids  (tannic  acid,  iodized 

iodide  of  potassiiim,  etc.). 

In  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  morphia,  a  simple  oxidation  of 
this  alkaloid  appears  to  be  produced.  By  treating  a  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  with  nitrate  of  silver  at  60°,  M.  Schiitzen- 
berger  has  obtained  a  disengagement  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
deposition  of  the  slightly  soluble  hydrochlorate  of  a  new  base,  the 
formula  of  which  is  (C^H'^NO*);  only  differing  therefore  from  morphia 
by  containing  one  atom  more  of  oxygen,  and  which  for  this  reason 
M.  Schiitzenberger  calls  oxymorphia. 

On  causing  the  nitrite  of  silver  to  act  on  a  boiling  concentrated 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  the  same  author  has  obtained  a 
second  base  containing  one  molecule  of  water  more  than  the  preceding : 
its  formula  is  (Cff^NO"). 

When  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  morphia  containing  1  per  cent, 
of  this  substance  is  mixed  with  10  or  15  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  of  the  strength  of  1-77  per  cent.,  after  agitating  for  several 
minutes  a  beautiful  precipitate  of  reduced  silver  is  obtained.  If  the 
nitrate  of  silver  have  been  previously  heated  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
the  reduction  of  the  metal  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  the  silver  forms 
an  adhesive  layer  on  the  capsule. 

The  salts  of  morphia  chiefly  used  are  the  hydrochlorate,  the  acetate, 
and  the  sulphate. 

The  hydrochlorate  dissolves  in  20  parts  of  cold  water  :  in  the  solid 
state  it  presents  the  appearance  of  silky  tufts;  its  formula  is 
(C"H"N0^HCl  +  3aq.). 

The  formula  of  the  ciystallized  sulphate  is  [(C''H'«N0'')'^H^S0*+5  aq.] 
The  formula  of  the  acetate  is  not  accurately  known.    It  is  an  in- 
stable salt  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty  and  which,  when  left 
alone,  loses  acetic  acid. 

Morphia  is  a  powerful  poison ;  its  salts  are  used  in  medicine  in  doses 

of  from  I  to  ^  a  grain. 

Codeia  (0'*H^'NO'+aq.).— In  the  preparation  of  morphia,  the  crystals 
of  hydrochlorate  which  are  obtained,  and  then  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
contain  small  quantities  of  codeia.  This  alkaloid  remains  dissolved 
when  the  morphia  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  After  separating  the 
precipitate,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  over  a  water-bath  to  remove  the 
slight  excess  of  ammonia,  in  order  that  all  the  morphia  may  be  deposited. 
This  new  deposit  is  separated  by  filtration,  the  filtered  liquid  is  con- 
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centrated  and  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  I'lie  precipitate  of  codoia 
is  washed,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  ether,  from  which  it  is  deposited 
in  crystals.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  codeia,  before  crystallizing  the 
precipitate  must  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  its  solution 
decolorized  by  animal  charcoal  and  again  precipitated. 

Codeia  takes  the  form  of  large  octahedral  crystals  of  the  fourth 
system,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  melts 
at  150°  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  This  alkaloid  dissolves 
in  water  more  readily  than  morpliia  :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  1*26 
parts  at  15°,  and  4  parts  at  100° ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  this  latter  property  distinguishes  it  from  morphia. 

Codeia  is  Itevogyrate.   Its  solutions  restore  the  blue  colour  to  litmus 

reddened  by  acids. 

It  is  not  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  does  not  assume  a  blue  colour 
under  the  influence  of  ferric  salts.  It  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an 
anodyne  in  the  same  cases  as  morphia :  its  action  appears  less 
irritating. 

The  salts  of  codeia  are  almost  all  crystallizable,  hut  they  have  not 
been  much  studied.  With  codeia,  iodine  gives  a  compound,  iodocodeia, 
which  has  the  formula  (C'«H•-'NO^I'')  and  which  decomposes  at  100°. 

A  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  codeia  absorbs  cyanogen,  first 
assuming  a  yellow,  then  a  brown  colour.  The  liquid  gradually  deposits 
crystals  of  cyano-codeia  (C'»^^'NO^CyO. 

N-arcotina  (C'^'IP'KOO-— Narcotina  is  found  in  the  cake  of  opium 
which  remains  under  the  press  when  this  substance  has  been  exhausted 
by  water.  In  order  to  extract  this  alkaloid,  the  cake  is  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  which  dissolves  the  narcotina,  and  the  cake 
is  again  pressed.  The  acid  solution  is  then  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  sodium,  and  the  dried  precipitate  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcdhol 
of  80  per  cent.  The  alcoholic  solution  when  suitably  evaporated 
deposits  crystals  of  narcotina,  which  are  purified  by  a  fresh  crystal- 
lization, or  if  necessary  by' means  of  animal  charcoal. 

Narcotina  crystallizes  in  right  prisms  having  a  rhombic  base,  or  in 
flat,  colourless,  transparent  brilliant  needles^  gi'ouped  in  bundles.  _  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  boiling  water  only  dissolves  ^^^j^ ;  it  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  ether  or  alcohol.  Its  solutions  are  bitter,  aud 
do  not  restore  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus. 

Narcotina  is  strongly  lasvogyrate ;  acids  modify  this  rotatory  power 
considerably  and  change  its  direction.  r    •  ;i 

Neither  ammonia  nor  potash  dissolves  narcotina,  and  ferric  salts  do 
not  assume  a  blue  colour  under  its  influence. 

At  170°  narcotina  melts  into  a  liquid  which  crystallizes  when  cooled 
slowly,  but  when  rapidly  cooled  becomes  an  amorphous  mass ;  a  little 
above  its  fusing  point  it  becomes  coloured;  at  220°  it  swells  out, 
disengages  ammonia,  and  leaves  humopic  acid;  heated  to  200  m  a 
closed  tube  with  water,  it  dissolves,  giving  a  very  bitter  reddisii- 
yellow  liquid. 
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When  distilled  witli  potash,  narcotina  furnishes  a  volatile  alkaloid, 
which,  according  to  Wertheim,  is  tritylamine  (propylamine),  or  per- 
haps its  isomer  trime thy  1  amine. 

Under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents,  narcotina  gives  a  number 
of  products  which  the  scope  of  this  work  does  not  permit  ns  to  study. 

Narcotina  acts  less  powerfully  than  morphia  on  the  animal  economy ; 
it  is,  however,  sufficiently  poisonoiis  to  kill  a  dog  when  administered  in 
a  dose  of  a  gramme  and  a  half  (23  grains). 

As  the  basic  properties  of  narcotina  are  very  feeble,  its  salts  formed 
by  combination  with  acids  have  very  little  stability.  These  salts 
decompose  when  their  solutions  are  evaporated,  and  sometimes  even 
when  they  are  diluted.  The  sub-acetate  of  lead  precipitates  their 
narcotina,  which  distinguishes  this  body  from  the  greater  number  of 
the  other  organic  alkaloids. 

Strychnia  (C'H-'N^O').— This  body  is  extracted  from  the  bean  of 
the  strychnos  Ignatii,  and  from  nux  vomica,  in  which  it  is  found  mixed 
with  brucia,  and  which,  though  it  contains  less  than  the  St.  Ignatius's 
bean,  is  much  cheaper,  and  is  therefore  employed  exclusively  in  the 
preparation  of  this  alkaloid. 

The  nux  vomica  beans  are  reduced  to  powder,  exhausted  with  very 
dilute  boiling  sulphui-ic  acid,  and  pressed.  The  acid  liquid  is  then 
saturated  by  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  calcium.  There  is  thus  formed  a 
precipitate  of  calcic  sulphate,  strychnia,  and  brucia,  which  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  pressed,  dried,  and  acted  upon  by  boiling  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  strychnia  and  brucia.  This  solution  is  filtered  while  hot ; 
and  on  cooling  the  greater  part  of  the  strychnia  is  deposited  from  the 
alcohol  in  a  crystallized  state,  while  the  bracia  remains  in  solution, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  These  two 
alkaloids  are  then  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations  from  alcohol. 

Strychnia  crystallizes  in  octahedra  having  a  rectangular  base,  or  in 
quadrilateral  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids  having  four  faces.  It  is 
colourless,  inodorous,  intensely  bitter,  and  leaves  a  disagreeable  after- 
taste. 

One  part  of  strychnia  requires  6667  parts  of  water  at  10°  for  its  solu- 
tion, and  2500  parts  of  boiling  water.  Ordinary  alcohol  dissolves  it 
pretty  freely,  absolute  alcohol  veiy  slightly,  and  ether  not  at  all :  the 
essential  oils  dissolve  it  readily. 

Strychnia  in  alcoholic  solution  is  strongly  levogyrate,  but  this 
rotatory  power  is  modified  by  acids.  Distilled  with  caustic  potash, 
strychnia  furnishes  a  volatile  alkaloid  whose  formula  is  (CH'^N),  and 
which  is  known  as  quinoline.  When  mixed  with  binoxide  of  lead  or 
bichromate  of  potassium,  and  then  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid, 
strychnia  assumes  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  quickly  becomes 
violet,  then  red,  and  finally  pure  yellow. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  does  not  impart  a  red  colour  to  strychnia ; 
at  most  it  only  turns  it  yellow. 

Strychnia  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  poisons  known  :  five  centi- 
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grammes  grain)  of  iHs  body  kill  a  man  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ^ 
producing  violent  attacks  of  tetanus.  According  to  M.  Vella,  woorara  " 
injected  into  the  blood  is  the  best  antidote  for  strychnia :  under  its 
influence,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  suddenly  cease.  This  property, 
possessed  by  woorai-a,  is  not  owing  to  any  chemical  combination  taking 
place  between  it  and  strychnia,  but  to  its  action  on  the  animal 
economy,  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  strychnia. 

Under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  strychnia  gives  products  of  substitu- 
tion which  retain  all  the  poisonous  properties  of  this  alkaloid.  Iodine 
converts  it  into  iodostrychnia  [(C^^ff^N^O^)Sr]. 

Submitted  to  the  influence  of  iodide  of  methyl,  strychnia  gives  a 
new  alkaloid,  which  is  derived  by  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of 
methyl  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen.    This  body  is  not  poisonous. 

The  salts  of  strychnia  are  very  bitter  :  the  carbonate  of  sodiuna  and 
the  caustic  alkalies  added  to  their  solutions  give  rise  to  precipitates 
which  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  Ammonia  causes  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate  which  an  excess  of  the  reagent  redissolves, 
but  which  again  precipitates  after  a  certain  time,  and  does  not  after- 
wards dissolve,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  ammonia  added. 
Strychnia  is  used  in  paralysis.    Its  sulphate  has  been  unsuccessfully 

tried  in  cholera.  •  n 

Brucia  (CH*"N'0'  +  4  aq.).— We  have  already  seen  how  this  alka- 
loid is  extracted  from  the  vegetables  which  contain  it;  the  following 

are  its  properties :  t  •. +i 

Brucia  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  very  siigntiy 
soluble  in  water,  but  rather  more  so  than  strychnia ;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  laevogyrate,  but 
acids  weaken  its  rotatory  power. 

The  crystals  of  brucia  contain  four  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, which  they  lose  by  efflorescence. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  imparts  first  a  rose  colour,  then  a  yellow, 
and  finally  a  yellowish-green  colour  to  brucia.  Concentrated  nitric 
acid  turns  it  a  beautiful  red  colour  ;  and,  according  to  Gerhardt,  nitrate 
of  methjd  is  disengaged  in  this  reaction. 

Distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  this  alka- 
loid gives,  amongst  other  products,  formic  acid  and  an  inflammable 
liquid,  which  appears  to  be  methylic  alcohol.         ,  „       ,  . 

With  iodine,  brucia  gives  two  «f  cial  compound^^^^^^  of 
one  is  rCC^^H^'^N^OOSI'].  and  that  of  the  other  [(C^'H^^N^O  )  ,1 
With  chlorine  and  bromine,  brucia  gives  products  of  substitution. 
The  salts  of  brucia  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  most  of  them  crystallize  : 
nitric  acid  colours  them  red  like  brucia  itself.  _ 

They  are  decomposed  by  fixed  alkalies,  which  P^'^^^P^i^f  ^  ^^^/^ 
from  their  solutions.  Ammonia  also  precipitates  brucia  Th^is  d^s^ 
solved  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is  deposited  after  a  time,  and 
then  will  not  again  dissolve  in  ammonia. 

Strychnia  and  morphia  displace  brucia  from  its  salts. 
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Aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  tartaric 
acid  do  not  become  cloudy  by  the  addition  of  alkaline  bicarbonates. 

Quina  (C*°H^iS«*0'')  +  n  aq. — Quina  is  foimd  in  the  dilferent  species 
of  cinchonas,  where  it  is  mixed  with  cinchonia.  The  yellow  cinchona 
contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  it;  but  as  it  is  very  expensive,  a 
species  of  cinchona  of  an  inferior  quality  imported  from  Australia  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sulphate  of  quina. 

In  order  to  extract  quina  from  cinchona,  the  latter  is  reduced  to 
powder,  then  boiled  several  times  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  the  cinchona  being  pressed  after  each  boiling.  When  it  is  ex- 
hausted, the  liquids  are  mixed  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
sodium  :  quina,  cinchonia,  and  several  impurities  separate  from  the 
liquids  ;  this  deposit  is  collected  on  a  linen  cloth,  pressed,  dried,  and 
exhausted  by  alcohol  of  85  or  90  per  cent. 

This  solution  is  treated  by  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  just 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  alkaloids,  after  which  the  alcohol  is  removed 
by  distillation:  on  cooling,  the  sulphate  of  quina  crystallizes,  while 
the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  which  is  much  more  soluble,  remains  in 
solution.  The  crystals  are  separated  by  straining,  and  are  purified  by 
repeated  crystallizations,  the  solutions  being  treated  with  animal 
charcoal. 

The  mother-liquor  still  containing  quina,  it  is  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  sodium,  the  precipitate  is  again  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  quina  is  separated  by  fresh  crystallizations. 

Of  late  years  this  process  has  been  slightly  modified.  Instead  of 
exhausting  the  cinchona  by  an  acid,  precipitating  by  alkaline  carbonate 
and  redissolving  the  precipitate  by  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution,  is 
obtained  directly. 

To  effect  this,  the  powdered  cinchona  is  mixed  with  lime,  and  then 
exhausted  by  alcohol.  The  lime  seizes  the  quinic  acid  and  tannin  of 
the  cinchona  (red  cinchonic)  with  which  the  alkaloids  are  combined, 
and  these  set  free  are  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 

The  pure  sulphate  of  quina  is  extracted  from  this  alcoholic  solution 
as  in  the  preceding  process. 

Pure  quina  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  from  its  sulphate  by  a 
mineral  alkali. 

Quina  thus  prepared  is  a  white  amorphous  mass.  It  is  inodorous, 
very  bitter,  soluble  in  about  350  parts  of  cold  and  400  parts  of  boiling 
water,  in  2  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  60  parts  of  ether,  and  6  parts  of 
chloroform.  The  fatty  and  essential  oils  also  dissolve  it.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  Isevogyrate,  but  this  rotatory  power  diminishes  as  the  temper- 
ature increases,  and  augments  under  the  influence  of  acids. 

Quina  is  a  powerful  alkaloid :  it  restores  the  blue  colour  to  litmus 
paper  reddened  by  acids ;  with  most  acids  it  gives  well-defined  salts, 
and  dissolves  in  water  containing  carbonic  anhydride,  forming  a 
soluble  carbonate. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  quina  is  precipitated  by  excess 
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of  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  left  for  some  time,  fine  needles  form 
which  contain  three  moleciiles  of  water  of  crystallization :  this  hydrate, 
like  pure  quina,  is  not  deposited  in  crystals  from  its  solution  in 
alcohol. 

Another  hydrate,  only  containing  one  molecule  of  water,  is  obtained 
by  leaving  quina  recently  precipitated  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with 
air,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  moist :  this  second  hydrate  may  be 
reciystallized  from  alcohol. 

Dilute  acids  readily  dissolve  quina.  These  solutions  are  strongly 
dichroic,  that  is  to  say,  they  present  a  blue  colour  when  interposed 
between  the  eye  and  the  light. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  dissolve  quina  when 
cold  without  colouring  it ;  when  hot,  the  solution  obtained  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid  turns  red,  and  then  black. 

When  chlorinated  water  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added  to 
the  solution  of  a  salt  of  quina,  a  green  colour  is  produced.  This  colour 
becomes  violet,  and  then  deep  red,  by  a  further  addition  of  chlorinated 
water,  if  care  have  been  taken  not  to  employ  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

When  chlorinated  water,  concentrated  and  free  from  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quina,  and  powdered  ferro- 
cyanido  of  potassium  is  added,  the  liquid  soon  assumes  a  deep-red 
colour :  the  same  colour  is  produced  when  lime  water,  or  baryta  water,  or 
Bodic  phosphate  or  borate  are  substituted  for  the  potassic  ferrocyanide. 

When  rubbed  up  with  iodine,  quina  gives  a  brown  matter;  the  same 
probably  a«  is  precipitated  when  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  quina  is 
treated  by  iodized  iodide  of  potassium.  The  formula  [(C'^H^-'N'O^)*,!  j 
has  been  attributed  to  this  substance. 

A  sulphate  of  iodo-quina  (C^°H"N*OTH^SO*)  is  obtained  by  adding 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  the 
neutral  sulphate  of  quina.  in  strong  acetic  acid  ;  large  well-crystallized 
plates  of  sulphate  of  iodo-quina  are  deposited  after  several  hours,  ihis 
salt  possesses  the  same  optical  properties  as  tourmaline,  and  might  be 
substituted  for  this  latter  body  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  lor  the 

polarization  of  light,  .  .  t 

When  quina  is  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  qumolme,  or 

rather  a  mixture  of  quinoline,  lepidine,  pyrridine,  piccolme,  lutidme, 

and  collidine  is  produced.  . 

The  iodides  of  ethyl  or  of  methyl  combine  with  quma,  fonnmg  iodides 

corresponding  to  the  alkaloids  which,  in  a  free  state,  are  derived 

from  the  hydrate  of  ammonium  type : 

(Cm^^}^W     +  ■  (C^H*l)      =  (C-H-N^OIC^HM) 

Quinine.  lo^^of  ^^^rffir^'" 

These  iodides  are  transformed  into  corresponding  hydrates  by  moist 
oxide  of  silver  :  the  hydrates  possess  very  marked  basic  properties. 
Quina  and  its  salts  are  very  powerful  febrifuges. 
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Derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  quina  is  biatomio  and 
biacid  ;  it  can  unite  with  a  molecule  of  a  monatomic  acid  in  order  to 
form  a  basic  salt,  or  with  two  molecules  of  the  same  acid  to  form  a 
neutral  salt : 


Its  tendencies  are  however  rather  monoacid  ;  the  basic  salts  are  much 
more  stable  than  the  biacid  salts. 

Quina  also  furms  two  sulphates ;  one,  the  sulphate  of  commerce,  is 
basic,  contains  two  molecules  of  quina  for  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
has  for  formula  [(C'''H2''N^O^)^Ii'SO*+7aq.],  and  the  other  is  neutral 
and  is  produced  when  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  that  it 
already  contains  is  added  to  the  preceding  sulphate.  The  formula  of 
this  latter  is  [C"'ff*N*0',H^S0*+7aq.] ;  it  is  much  more  soluble  than 
the  basic  sulphate,  and  it  is  well  in  pharmaceutic  preparations  contain- 
ing this  latter  salt  to  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  dissolve  it. 

Many  authors  consider  the  salt  we  call  basic  as  neutral,  and  that  we 
call  neutral  as  acid.  But  quina  being  a  diamine,  the  nomenclature  we 
have  adopted  appears  to  us  to  be  preferable. 

The  sulphate  of  quina  being  a  valuable  medicine,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  expensive,  it  is  often  adulterated.  The  substances  used  for 
this  purpose  are  ciystallized  sulphate  of  calcium,  boracic  acid,  mannite, 
sugar,  starch,  salicin,  stearic  acid,  and  the  sulphates  of  cinchonia  and 
quinidine.  These  different  adulterations  may  be  discovered  by  the 
following  methods  : 

1st.  By  gently  heating  the  sulphate  of  quina  with  alcohol  to  21° 
(2  gr.  of  the  salt  to  120  gr.  of  alcohol),  it  completely  dissolves  :  an 
insoluble  residue,  on  the  contrary,  is  left  if  it  be  mixed  with  starch, 
magnesia,  mineral  salts,  or  certain  other  foreiign  substances. 

2nd.  Mineral  substances  which  are  capable  of  dissolving  in  alcohol 
may  be  discovered  by  incinerating  the  salt  suspected.  These  sub- 
stances remain  as  residue,  while  pure  sulphate  of  quina  should  not 
leave  any  ash. 

3rd.  Salicin  may  be  known  by  the  deep-red  colour  that  salt  assumes 
on  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

4th.  Stearic  acid  remains  as  residue  when  the  sulphate  of  quina  is 
dissolved  in  acidulated  water. 

5th.  In  order  to  discover  sugar  and  mannite,. the  salt  is  dissolved  in 
acidulated  water,  and  its  solution  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of 
barytic  hydrate  :  a  deposit  of  quina  and  barytic  sulphate  is  formed. 
A  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid  to 
remove  the  excess  of  barium  in  the  state  of  insoluble  carbonate ;  then 
it  is  boiled  in  order  to  precipitate  the  quina  which  may  have  been  dis- 
solved by  means  of  the  carbonic  anhydride,  and  it  is  finally  filtered. 
If  the  sulphate  examined  bo  pure,  the  filtered  liquid  shoulJ  not  leave 


OTl-^N'O'.HCl-t-Saq, 
C^H^*N'0^2HC1  . 


basic  hydrochlorate. 
neutral  hydrochlorate. 
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any  perceptible  residue  when  evaporated:  it  would  leave  one,  on  the 
contrary,  if  this  salt  contained  sugar  or  mannite. 

6th.  The  sulphate  of  quina  always  contains  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  cinchonia,  arising,  not  from  adulteration,  hut  from  incomplete 
purification'. 

The  best  method  of  determining  the  respective  quantities  ot  quma 
and  cinchonia  contained  in  the  sulphate  examined  is  the  following  : 

A  few  grammes  of  ammonia  and  ether  washed  with  water  are  added 
to  one  or  two  grammes  of  the  salt ;  they  are  well  shaken  together  and 
then  left  to  rest.  An  ethereal  solution  containing  all  the  quma  floats 
on  the  surface,  w^hile  the  cinchonia,  being  but  little  soluble  in  water  or 
ether,  remains  in  suspension  in  a  lower  aqueous  stratum.  The  ether  is 
separated  by  means  of  a  funnel  with  a  stopcock,  evaporated  and  the 
residue  it  leaves  is  weighed.  The  same  operation  is  repeated,  chloro- 
form being  now  substituted  for  the  ether,  as  it  dissolves  both  the 
quina  and  the  cinchonia.  When  this  liquid  is  evaporated,  a  residue  is 
left  which  is  heavier  than  the  first.  The  difference  between  the  weights 
of  the  two  residues  gives  the  weight  of  the  cinchonia. 

7th.  In  order  to  detect  the  sulphate  of  quinidine,  the  great  difference 
in  solubility  between  the  oxalates  of  quina  and  quinidine  is  made  use 
of  The  oxalate  of  quinidine  is  so  soluble  in  cold  water  that  it  is  not 
precipitated  in  the  double  decomposition  produced  when  solutions  of 
oxalate  of  ammonium  and  sulphate  of  quinidine  are  mixed.  Under  the 
same  conditions,  quina,  on  the  contrary,  is  precipitated  so  that  the 
liquid  only  retains  slight  traces  of  it.    The  operation  is  conducted  m 

the  following  manner :  ,    ,  .  x 

Ten  grammes  of  the  suspected  salt  are  dissolved  m  water,  precipi- 
tated by  a  slight  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  filtered.  It  the 
sulphate  be  pure,  the  filtered  liquid  scarcely  becomes  cloudy  by  the 
addition  of  ammonium  ;  if.  on  the  contrary,  it  contain  sulphate  of  qumi- 
dine,  this  latter  is  wholly  contained  in  the  filtered  liquid,  which  gives 
an  abundant  precipitate  when  ammonia  is  added. 

Cinchonia  (C*»1P*N*0).-It  has  been  seen  that  the  mother-liquors 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  quina  contain  also  sulphate 
of  cinchonia.  This  latter  alkaloid  may  be  extracted  m  a  pure  state  by 
precipitating  by  sodic  carbonate  and  digesting  the  precipita  e  in  ether, 
Ihich  dissolves  the  quina  and  leaves  the  cinchonia.  This  latter  is 
then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  is  decolorized  by  animal  char- 
coal, filtered  and  left  to  evaporate  slowly.  The  cinchonia  is  deposited 
crystallized  in  quadrilateral  prisms  or  in  fine  colourless  and  briUiant 
needles,  which  do  not  contain  any  water  of  crystaLhzation. 

Cinchonia  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  requires  2500  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  for  its  solution  ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  less  readily  than  does 
quina,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  m  chloro- 
form, and  in  the  fatty  and  the  essential  oils.  It  has  a  ^^tter  taste 
which  is  developed  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  slight  solubility  ot 
the  alkaloid. 
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Solution  of  cinohonia  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction  and  is  dextro- 
gyrate.   Its  rotatory  power  is  weakened  by  acids. 

Cinchonia  melts  at  165°  into  a  liquid  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  a 
crj'-stalline  mass.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  sublimed,  emitting  an 
aromatic  odour.  In  hydrogen  and  ammoniacal  gases  cinchonia  may  be 
sublimed  in  the  form  of  brilliant  prisms  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 

Cinchonia  presents  considerable  resistance  to  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  giving  well-defined  salts. 

With  chlorine  or  bromine  it  gives  a  chlorinated  or  brominated  alka- 
loid. The  solutions  of  its  salts  do  not  turn  green,  like  those  of  quina, 
when  ether,  chlorine  water,  and  ammonia  are  successively  made  to  act 
upon  them. 

It  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  quina  with  iodine  and  iodized  iodide 
of  potassium. 

Distilled  with  the  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  gives,  like  quina,  a 
mixture  of  volatile  alkaloids  containing  quinoline  (C^H''JSf),  lepidine 
(C^oH-'N),  pyrridine  (C'H^N),  piccoline  (C^H'N),  lutidine  (OT^N), 
and  collidine  (C»H"N). 

Cinchonia  is  less  eflScacious  as  a  febrifuge  than  quina. 

Its  salts  are  generally  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than 
those  of  quina. 

Like  quina,  cinchonia  forms  two  salts  with  each  acid ;  one  is  neutral, 
and  contains  two  molecules  of  a  monatomic  acid,  or  one  molecule  of  a 
biatomic  acid  for  each  molecule  of  cinchonia  ;  the  other  is  basic,  and 
contains  a  single  molecule  of  a  monatomic  acid  for  one  of  cinchonia,  or 
one  molecule  of  a  biatomic  acid  for  two  of  cinchonia.    For  example  : 

Basic  hydrochlorate    .    .    .  C^^H^N^O .  HCl 

Neutral  hydrochlorate    .    .  C^«H^*N^O .  (HC1)« 

Basic  sulphate   (C^»ff^N'^0)^ffS0'+3aq. 

Neutral  sulphate    ....  C-^oH^^N^O.ffSO^-f  2aq. 

Cinchonia  acts  like  quina  with  the  iodide  of  methyl ;  with  such 
bodies  it  forms  iodides  of  alkaloids  which,  in  a  free  state,  belong  to  the 
type  of  hydrate  of  ammonium,  and  whose  hydrates  are  obtained  by 
causing  moist  oxide  of  silver  to  act  on  these  iodides : 

(C^"ff*N*0)    +    (GWl)    =    (G''W\CW)WO  .1) 

Cinchonia.  Iodide  of  Iodide  of  methyl-cincboiiyl- 

methyl.  ammonium. 

Aconitina  (C^°H*T!^OQ. — This  alkaloid  exists  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Aconitum  napellus.  To  extract  it,  these  leaves  are  exhausted  by  alcohol, 
and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  treated  with  hydrate  of  calcium.  The  alka- 
loid liberated  by  this  base  remains  dissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered 
and  sulphuric  acid  added.  Sulphate  of  calcium  is  deposited,  and  separat  ed 
by  filtration ;  then  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  remove  the  alcohol, 
and  the  aconitina  is  precipitated  in  a  more  or  less  impure  state  from  the 
aqueous  solution  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.    The  precipitate 
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is  redissolved  in  alcohol,  which  is  evaporated  after  having  been  do- 
colorized  by  animal  charcoal.  The  residue  is  redissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  again  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate  :  this  precipitate, 
treated  with  ether,  leaves  pure  aconitina  in  solution. 

In  a  pure  state,  aconitina  is  deposited  from  its  solution  in  dilute 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  white  pulverulent  grains,  and  sometimes  also  m 
the  state  of  a  compact  vitreous  transparent  mass.  It  is  inodorous,  and 
very  bitter,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  more  so  in  boibng 
water,  of  which  it  requires  50  parts  for  its  solution  ;  this  solution  m 
strongly  alkaline.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  but  is  not  soluble  m 
ether.  It  is  not  coloured  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  but  sulphuric 
acid  imparts  first  a  yellow,  then  a  violet-red  colour  to  it. 

Aconitina  melts  at  80°,  and,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  vitreous  mass, 
without  losing  water  ;  at  220°  it  becomes  brown,  and  decomposes  at  a 
higher  temperature. 

With  aconitina,  tincture  of  iodine  gives  a  precipitate  of  the  colour 

of  kermes.  ,  ,  , 

Aconitina  is  a  powerful  poison,  one  milligramme  of  which  will  kill 
a  bird  in  a  few  minutes,  and  five  milligrammes  will  kill  it  immediately. 
The  animal  dies  with  violent  tetanic  convulsions.    It  also  produces 

dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

The  salts  of  aconitina  crystallize  with  difficulty;  they  dissolve 
readily  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  but  are  not  deliquescent.  The  alka- 
lies precipitate  aconitina  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  its  salts. 

Veratria  (C^'H^'N^O").— Veratria  is  found  in  the  fruit  of  Veratrum 
sabadilla,  in  white  hellebore  (Veratrum  album),  and  probably  in  other 
species  of  veratmm.  It  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  Veratinim 
sabadilla,  which  has  the  husks  removed  and  is  powdered,  by  a  similar 
process  to  that  by  which  aconitina  is  extracted  from  Aconitur,i  napeUus. 

Veratria  is  generally  found  in  a  white  or  greenish-white  crystalline 
powder.  It  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  having  a  rhombic  base  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  ^soluble  in 
water,  and  in  alkaline  liquids,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  shgh  Jy  so 
in  ether.    Its  solutions  turn  litmus  blue. 

Veratria  melts  by  heat,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  colours  it  a  beautiful  scarlet,  which  afterwards 
becomes  yellow  ;  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  yellow,  then  reddish  blue  ; 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  giving,  especially  when 
hot,  a  deep-violet  liquid.  .  . 

Veratria  dissolves  in  dilute  acids.  On  evaporating  these  solutions, 
salts  are  obtained,  of  which  many  are  crystallizable.  Fixed  alkalies 
and  ammonia  precipitate  veratria  from  solutions  of  its  salts. 
U,Veratria  is  a  powerful  sternutatory,  and  is  so  poisonous  that  three 
miuigrammes  have  killed  a  cat  in  ten  minutes  :  when  administered 
in  small  doses  it  causes  vomiting  and  purging. 

Atropia  (C'^iraO^).— Atropia  is  contained  m  belladonna  (AUopa 
belladonna),  and  in  the  roots  of  the  Datura  stramonium. 


ATROPIA. 
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To  extract  atropia  from  belladonna  the  roots  of  this  plant  are 
digested  in  alcohol,  hydrate  of  calcium  is  added  to  this  tinctTue  to 
liberate  the  alkaloid,  and  the  mixture  is  then  filtered.  The  filtered 
liquid  is  saturated  by  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
boiled,  to  drive  off  the  alcohol  it  contains,  and  finally  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  potassium.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  turn  cloudy  it  is 
filtered,  and  the  atropia  crystallizes  after  a  little  time.  It  is  purified 
by  several  crystallizations  from  alcohol.  The  temperature  must  not 
be  too  high  during  this  process,  as  atropia  is  easily  decomposed. 

Atropia  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  silky  needles ;  it  is  little  soluble  in 
water,  more  so  in  ether,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  strongly- 
alkaline,  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste  ;  it  melts  at  90°,  and  is  volatilized 
at  140°  with  partial  decomposition. 

Atropia  dissolves  readily  in  acids  ;  its  salts  crystallize  with  difficulty, 
and  are  speedily  decomposed  in  the  air. 

Chloric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  again  leaves  it  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion.   Nitric  acid  attacks  it,  disengaging  reddish  vapours. 

When  atropia  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  oil  is  foi-med  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  on  cooling 
becomes  a  crj^stalline  mass:  the  body  thus  produced  possesses  acid 
properties.  The  hydrochloric  acid  holds  in  solution  an  alkaloid  whose 
foi-mula  is  (C^ff 'NO).  This  alkaloid  is  crystallizable,  and  melts  at  60°. 
Atropia  has  been  split  up  into  atropic  acid  and  an  alkaloid,  tropine,  by 
submitting  it  to  the  action  of  hydrate  of  barium.  M.  Kraut,  to  whom 
we  owe  this  experiment,  has  lately  shown  that  the  products  obtained 
by  barium  are  identical  with  those  obtained  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  composition  of  atropic  acid  now  appears  to  be  definitely  settled. 
This  acid  is  an  isomer  of  cinnamic  acid,  and  has  the  formula  (C^H^O*). 
It  is  true  that  those  who  prepared  it  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid 
wrote  it  (C'^rFO"),  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  it  pure  by  this  method. 

Atropic  acid  is  always  accompanied,  according  to  M.  Lossen's  recent 
researches,  by  another  acid,  which  contains  an  additional  molecule  of 
water,  tropic  acid  (CH'^O^).  The  formation  of  these  products  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following  equations  : 

1st.  (C^^H'^NO'')    -f-    (IPO)    =    (C«ffW)    +  (CT-r^NO) 

Atropia.  Water.  Tropic  acid.  'I'ropine. 

2nd.  (CH'OO^)    -    H'O    =  (CH'O*) 

Tropic  acid.  Water.  Atropic  acid. 

When  a  mixture  of  atropia  and  iodide  of  ethyl  is  heated,  a 
crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  of  iodide  of  ethyl-atropinium 
(C'^H«-''(C'H'')NO^I). 

Atropia  acts  as  a  violent  poison  on  the  animal  economy.  It  dilates 
the  pupil  powerfully,  imparts  a  dry  sensation  to  the  mouth,  with  con- 
striction of  the  throat/,  and  causes  headache. 

3  B 
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The  salts  of  atropia  are  only  precipitated  by  the  alkalies  when  their 
solutions  are  highly  concentrated ;  tannin  only  precipitates  them  m 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 


UBIC  ACID  GROUP. 

The  fundamental  compound  of  this  group  is  uric  acid  (C^^O^). 
This  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  ammals;  herhivorous 
animals  do  not  produce  any  unless  they  are  kept  from  food  m  which 
cas^they  live  at^the  expense  of  their  own  substance,  that  xs  to  say,  are 
brought  to  the  condition  of  carnivorous  animals 

When  uric  acid  is  submitted  to  oxidizing  actions,  it  splits  up  into 
urea  and  alloxan  : 

(C-H'N'O-)   +    (^}0)   +   O    =  +  (CffN-O) 

n,i..cM. 

If  allo^n  be  acted  „pon  by  bases  it  combines  with  tbem  ^  ^nt  "hen 
we  try  to  separate  it  from  these  combmations,  alloxame  aoid  (C  H  N  U  ) 
is  obtained : 

^      . Water  AUoxanio  acid. 

Alloxan. 

When  alloxanates  are  boiled,  they  are  transformed  into  mesoxalates 
and  urea : 

(C'ffBa-K'O-)    +    (H'O)    =    (CBa-O-)    +  (CHJO) 

^  .  Wifpr  Barytic  urea. 

Barytic  alloxanate.  vvaier.  mesoxalato. 

Submitted  to   the   influence  of  reducing  agents,  alloxan  fixes  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  dialuric  acid  : 

Alloxan.  Hydrogen.  Dialuric  acid. 

If  the  reducing  action  be  less  prolonged,  a  compound  of  dialuric  acid 
1   TlLTn  is  obtained,  which  results  from  the  condensation  of  two 
and  alloxan  is  oDrameu,  w  nf  TT^  •  this  bodv  is  called 

molecules  of  alloxan  into  one,  with  fixation  of  H  .  tJiis  Doay 

alloxantin:  /nsH^N^O"^ 

^  Hydrogen.  Alloxantin. 


Alloxan. 


n    ,.5x^no.  nine  parts  of  dialuric  acid  with  five  of  glycerine  dried 

its  ittsi-ri-i: 
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tated  when  hot  by  sulphate  of  copper,  gives  a  deposit  of  cupric 
hydixrilate,  from  which  the  hydurilic  acid  may  be  extracted  by  means 
of  hydrochloric  acid : 

5(C^H*N-0*)    =    2(C''HXNH*)N*0'')    +    3  (GO')    -f  (0H*O^) 

Dialurio  acid.  Hydurilate  of  ammonium.  Carbonic  Formic  acid. 

anliydrlde. 

Heated  with  nitric  acid,  hydurilic  acid  furnishes  the  following 
derivatives  : 

Violuric  (nitroso-barbituric)  acid      ....  C*IP(NO)N=Ol 

Dilituric  (nitro-barbituric)  acid  C'H^(NO^)N^O'. 

Violantin  (a  combination  of  the  two  preceding).  C'H''(NO,NO'^)]S''Ol 

(C^H^N^O")    +    (NHO=')    =  (C^HXNO)N'O^) 

Hydurilic  acid.  Nitric  acid.  Violuric  acid. 

AUoxan.  Water. 

(C'H''K-O0    4-    2(NH0')    =    (C^H\NO')N'0')    +  (C'HWO^) 

Hydurilic  acid.  Nitric  acid.  Dilituric  acid.  Alloxan. 

+    (NHO*)    +  (ffO) 

Nitrous  acid.  Water. 

Violuric  and  dilituric  acids,  when  treated  with  bromine,  lose  the 
nitrogenized  group  they  contain  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  take 
in  exchange  a  molecule  of  bromine ;  bibromo-barbituric  acid  is  thus 
formed : 

(G*W(m)WO')    +     ^(bI\)    =  *(NOBr)    +  (HBr) 

Violuric  acid.  Bromine.  Nitrous  Hydrobromic 

bromide.  acid. 

+  (C^ffBi-^N^O^) 

Bibromo-barbituric  acid. 

Under  the  action  of  reducing  agents  bibromo-barbituric  acid  can 
furnish  monobromo-barbituric  acid  (C^H^BrN^O*)  and  barbituric  acid 
(C^H^X'^O^)  ;  when  water  intervenes  in.  the  reaction,  it  may  be  trans- 
formed into  hydurilic  and  dialurio  acids. 

Dialuric  acid  (C*H*N*0'')  is  simply  oxybarbituric  acid : 

(C*H*Js*0»)    +    0    =  (C^H^N'O*) 

Barbituric  acid.  Oxygen.  Dialuric  acid. 

When  barbituric  acid  is  heated  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into 
dibarbituric  acid,  a  molecule  of  water  being  eliminated : 

2(C*H*N*0'^)    =    (H*0)    +  (C"H''N^O'') 

Barbituric  acid.  Water.  Diliurbituric  acid. 

3  R  2 
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Thus,  starting  from  alloxan,  the  first  product  of  oxidation  of  uric 
acid,  tlie  following  series  of  compounds  are  obtained  : 

Alloxan  .  rC'irN*0')  =  a  molecule 

Alloxanic  acid  \y  j 

of  alloxan,  plus  a  molecule  of  water. 

Mesoxalic  acid  /pm^N^O*^  =  a  molecule 

Dialuricacid  ^  ^ 

of  alloxan,  plus  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  xnolecule 
An    „v,+^r^  /'P8TT«N^0^'>  =  two  molecules  ot  alloxan,  piub  a,  ^ 

genized  derivatives  of  barbituric  acid  : 

C^H^BrN^O' 

Bromo-barbituric  acid   n^H^'Br^N^O' 

Bibromo-barbituric  acid     ...    •    •  p^i^ow^O" 

Kitroso-barbituric  (violunc)  acid    .    .  ^^^f^^^^^^ 

Nitro-barbituric  (dilitunc)  acid  ....  ^330  nO,NO^)N^O« 

Violantin   ^  ' 

and  parabanic  acid  ipWWO^)  is  produced  : 

^     In     n  oxygen  Carbonic  Parabanic  acid. 

Alloxan.  "xygen.  j^^i^y^Hde. 

„,.a.a..  acid  -''--X^^^r'Zt^^T^ZT^:^ 

to  say,  it  contains  a  molecule  more  ot  water : 

(0>HW)    +    (H'O)    =  (C'HWO') 

^      ^    •    •  •/  Water  Oxalunc  acid. 

Parabanic  acid.  waicr. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  oxaluric  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
oxalic  acid  and  urea : 

rO'H'NW    +    (ffO)    =    (C'H'O')   +  (CH'N«0) 

Under  the  influence  of  nascent  hydrogen,  P™t™«  ^"'"^Xto 
doSed  and  hydrogeuized  in  the  same  manner  a.  alloxan.  Oxalant, 

is  thereby  produced : 
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HI 
HJ 

Parabanic  acid.  Hydrogen.  Oxalantin. 


Oxalantin  appears  to  be  identical  with  leucoturic  acid,  which  is 
produced  when  alloxanic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat.  In  this  reaction, 
allantm-io  acid  (C^H*N-0')  is  also  produced,  which  differs  from  para- 
banic acid  by  containing  H'^  more,  exactly  as  dialuric  acid  differs  by 
+      from  alloxan  : 

Parabanic  acid.  Hydrogen.  Allantaric  acid. 

The  same  reaction  gives  rise  to  hydantoin  (C^H'N^O^),  which  repre- 
sents aUanturic  acid  less  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  which  consequently 
is  to  allanturic  acid  what  barbituric  is  to  dialuric  acid  : 

(C'H*N^O«)    -    0    =  (C'H^N^O'') 

Allanturic  acid.  Oxygen.  Hydantoin. 

The  formation  of  these  different  products  in  the  decomposition  of 
alloxanic  acid  may  be  readily  understood ;  there  is  first : 

Alloxanic  acid.  Carbonic        Hydrogen.  Parabanic  acid, 

anliydride. 

It  is  natural  that  the  hydrogen  set  free  should  react  on  parabanic 
acid,  and  give  rise  to  leucoturic  and  allanturic  acids  and  to  hydantoin. 

When  gently  heated  with  baryta  water,  hydantoin  fixes  H*0,  and  is 
transformed  into  hydantoic  acid  (C^H^N^O^),  This  body  has  no  analo- 
gous one  in  the  series  of  alloxan ;  if  there  were  one,  it  would  be  an 
acid  derived  from  barbituric  acid  by  fixing  WO,  and  its  formula  would 
be  (C*H''N*O0. 

AYhen  alloxantin  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  new  body, 
allitruic  acid  (C^II''N'*0*),  is  formed.  This  body  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  allanturic  acid  and  to  hydantoin  that  hydurilic  acid  bears  to 
barbituric  and  dialuric  acids.  As  hydurilic  acid  represents  a  double 
molecule  of  dialuric  acid  less  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  a  molecule  of 
water,  so  also  allituric  acid  represents  a  double  naolecule  of  allan- 
turic acid  less  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  a  moleoule  of  water  : 

2(C'irN*0')    -    ffO  —    0    =  (C^H^N^O'^) 

Dialuric  acid.  Water.  Oxygen.  Hydurilic  acid. 

2(OT1^N^0-^)    -    IPO    -    0    =  (CWN^d^) 

Allanturic  acid.  Water.  Oxygen.  AlUturic  acid. 

And  as  hydurilic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  combi- 
nation of  a  molecule  of  dialuric  acid  with  one  of  barbituric  acid  united 
with  the  elimination  of  II^O,  so  also  allituric  acid  maybe  considered  as 


Dialuric  acid. 


(C^H-'N^O") 

Hydurilic  acid. 
AUituric  acid. 
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resulting  from  the  combination  of  a  molecule  of  allanturic  acid  with 
one  of  hydantoin  with  the  elimination  of  IPO  : 

+    (C*H*N*O0    =    H^O  + 

Barbituric  acid.  Water. 

(C*H*N^O«)    +    (C^H*N^O0    =   H*0  + 

Allanturic  acid.  Hydantoin.  Water. 

The  nitrons  and  nitric  derivatives  of  hydantoin  corresponding  to 
violnric  and  dilituric  acids  and  to  violantin  have  not  as  yet  been  pre- 
pared neither  has  monobrominated  nor  bibrominated  hydantoin  corre- 
sponding to  monobromo-  and  bibromo-barbituric  acids  as  yet  been 

^^To^sum  up,  there  exist  seven  derivatives  of  parabanio  acid  which 

are  to  this  acid  what  its  derivatives  are  to  alloxan  : 

Parabanic  acid  OTN^O^  ,     ,     .  , 

Oxaluric  acid  C^H^N^O*  =  parabanio  acid,  plus  a  molecule  of  water. 

Oxalic  acid  C^ffOS  n     i      4-       i  • 

Oxalanlin  or  leucoturic  acid  C'WWO'  =  two  molecules  of  parabanio 

acid,  plus  IP.  „       ,     .      .J    1  TT 

Allanturic  acid  CH^N^O'  =  a  molecule  of  parabanio  acid,  plus  H  . 
AUituric  acid  CH^N'O*  =  two  molecules  of  allanturic  acid,  less 

H^O,  and  0.  ,  x  r 

Hvdantoin  C'H^N^O^  =  allanturic  acid,  less  an  atom  of  oxygen^ 
Hvdantoic  acid  OTN^O"  =  a  molecule  of  hydantoin,  plus  H  0. 
In  order  to  show  the  parallelism  existing  between  these  different 

series,  we  will  write  them  in  order  : 

C^H^N^O*  - 

Alloxan. 

C*H*N'0^ 

AUoxanic  acid. 

Mesoxallc 
acid. 

AUoxantin. 


C*H*N*0' 

Dialurio  acid. 

C^H'N^O" 

Hydurilic  acid. 

C^H^N^O' 

Barbituric  acid. 

C^H^BrN^O' 

Bromo-barbituric 
acid. 


CO  = 

C^H^N'O* 

Parabanio  acid. 

CO  = 

C^H^N^O* 

Oxalurle  acid. 

CO  = 

Oxalic  acid. 

2C0  -- 

=  C'E^N^O^ 

Leucoturic  acid 

(oxalantin). 

CO 

=  C^^H^N^O^' 

Allanturic  acid. 

2C0 

=  CH^N'O^ 

AUituric  acid. 

CO 

=  C'H^N^O' 

Hydantoin. 
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Bibromo-baibi  turio 
acid. 

Vloluric  aoid. 

Dilituric  acid. 

Violantin. 

 O^H'N'O^ 

Hydantoic  acid. 

In  the  paratanic  group  there  are  also  included  : 
1st.  AUantoin,  which  is  produced  when  uric  acid  is  heated  with 
water  and  peroxide  of  lead  : 

(C^H^N^O^)  +  (H^O)  +  (PbO^)  =  (^^',',}  0^)  4-  (C^H-'N^OO 

Uric  acid.  Water.  Plumbic  Carbonate  of  AUantoin. 

anhydride.  lead. 

and  which  is  found  ready  formed  in  the  amniotic  liquid  of  the  cow. 
Acted  upon  hy  hydriodic  acid,  allantoin  splits  up  into  hydantoin  and 
urea,  and  iodine  is  deposited : 

(OT«N^O^)    +    2(^Jj    "    l}    +  +  (O^H^N^O^) 

AUantoin.  Hydriodic  Iodine.  Urea.  Hydantoin. 

acid. 

2nd.  Tribromacetyl-urea  (C^H^Br^N'O*),  obtained  by  causing  chlorine 
or  bromine  to  act  on  bibromo-barbituric  acid  in  presence  of  water  : 

(C*HWN^O0    +    (ffO)    +    Br^    =  (C0=^) 

Bibromo-barbituric  Water.  Bromine.  Carbonic 

acid.  I  anhydride. 

+    (HBr)    +  (C^H^Br^N^OO 

Hydrobromic  Tribromacetylic  urea, 

acid. 

3rd.  Isobiuret  (C^H^N^O^),  arising  from  the  reaction  of  ammonia  with 
tribromacetyl-urea : 

(C^H='Br«N*0')    +    (Nff)    =    (C'PPN^O^)    +  (CHBr») 

TribromacetyUc  urea.  Ammonia.  Isobiuret.  Bromoform. 

4th.  Bromacetyl-urea,  which  may  be  obtained  by  causing  the  bro- 
mide of  brominated  acetyl  to  act  on  urea : 

(C^H*BrOBr)    +    (CH*N*0)     =    (C^H^BrN'O*)    +  HBr 

Bromide  of  brominated  Urea.  Bromacetyl-urea.  Hydrobromic 

acetyl.  acid. 

Hydantoin  may  bo  prepared  synthetically  by  means  of  bromacetyl- 
urea,  which  must  be  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  A 
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molecule  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  separated,  and  tlie  bromiicetyl-urea  is 
transformed  into  glycolyl-urea  or  hydantoin  : 

(C^H^BrN^O^)    +    (NHO    =    (NH^Br)    +  (C^ffN^O*) 

Jiromacetyl-urea.  Ammonia.  Ammonlc  Hydantoin. 

bromide. 

To  alloxan,  to  alloxantin,  and  to  dialuric  and  oxuluric  acids,  there 
correspond  amides,  which  we  will  proceed  to  examine. 

If  hot  alloxan  be  treated  with  ammonia,  a  body  is  obtained  which  is 
called  mycomelic  acid,  and  which  is  alloxanamide,  having  the  formula 
(C'H^N'O^)  : 

(C^ffN^OO    +    2(NH0    =    2(IP0)    +  (G^H^N^O^) 

Alloxan.  Ammonia.  Water.  Alloxanamide. 

When  a  solution  of  ammonic  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  allox- 
antin, dialuramide  (iiramil)  (G^H^N^O^*),  alloxan,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
are  produced  : 

(C™'0«)    +    (NIPCl)    =    (C^IPN^O^)    +  (C^H^N^OO 

AUoxuntiu.  Cblorldeof  Dialuramide  AUoxan. 

ammonium.  (uramll). 

-f    (IICl)  +  (IPO) 

Hydrocliloric  Water, 
acid. 

On  causing  oxide  of  silver  or  mercuric  oxide  to  act  on  dialuramide, 
so  as  to  oxidize  this  body  slowly,  purpurate  of  ammonium,  called  also 
murexid,  is  obtained.  This  body  is  none  other  than  the  ammoniacal 
salt  of  alloxantinamide  (purpuric  acid),  as  yet  unknown  m  the  free 
state : 

2(C*I-ra«O0    +    O    =    (C«HXNH0N''O«)  +  o) 

Dialuramide.  O.xyg™.  Purpurate  of  ammonium.  Water. 

MM  Rosing  and  Schischkoft'  have  obtained  a  body  which  they 
call  oxalan  by  treating  alloxan  with  ammonia  in  presence  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid :  the  formula  of  oxalan  is  (C^H^N^O^),  and  is  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation  : 

2(G*WW0^)    +    (ffO)    -f-    (NH^)    =  (C^H^N^'O^) 

Alloxan.  Water.  Ammonia.  Oxabm. 

+    (C^ffN-^OO    +  CO' 

Dialuric  acid.  Carbonic 
anhydride. 

M.  Strecker  has  shown  that  this  body  should  be  regarded  as  oxalur- 
amide:  on  substituting  ethylamine,  aniline,  or  toluidxne  for  ammonia 
in  this  process,  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing  compounds  wli>ch  lepi  e- 
sent  oxilan,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  of  which  is  replaced  by  ethyl,  phen 
or  benzoyl.    Kow  the  product  which  contains  phenyl  is  identical  ^\  Hi 
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phenyl- oxahiraiiiide  (oxaluranilide)  obtained  by  Laurent  and  Geihardt 
by  the  direct  action  of  aniline  on  parabanio  acid  : 

(CH^N'O")    +    (^°§2|n)    =  (C='HXC''H*)N='0^) 

Parabanlc  acid.  Aniline.  Phenyl-oxaluramide. 

Thionuric  acid  (C'H°N'0*.SO')  must  bo  added  to  the  preceding 
compounds.  It  contains  the  elements  of  alloxan,  ammonia,  and  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  and  is  prepared  by  transmitting  a  current  of 
sulphurous  anhydride  through  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxan  in 
ammonia : 

(C^H^N'^O*)  +  (NH«)  +  (SO*)  =  (C^ffN^SO^)  =  (C^ffN^O^SO^) 

V  ^  . 

Alloxan.  Ammonia.      ,  Sulphurous  Thionuric  acid. 

anljydride. 

The  solution  of  thionuric  acid  becomes  cloudy  on  boiling,  sulphuric 
acid  is  set  free,  and  dialuramide  is  deposited : 

Thionuric  acid.  Water.  Sulphuric  acid.  Dialuramide. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  all  these  ammoniacal 
derivatives  are  formed,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  reducing  bodies  alloxan  fixes  hydrogen,  and  is  transformed 
into  dialuric  acid  ;  that  this  latter  loses  hydrogen  when  submitted  to 
oxidation,  and  re-forms  alloxan,  and  finally,  that  alloxantin  is  a  combi- 
nation of  alloxan  and  dialuric  acid. 

If  alloxan  be  treated  with  ammonia,  these  two  bodies  unite,  eliminat- 
ing water,  and  producing  alloxanamide  (mycomelic  acid). 

If  sulphurous  anhydnde  be  made  to  take  part  in  the  reaction,  a 
simple  combination  of  the  bodies  in  question  takes  place ;  but  if  heat 
be  used,  the  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  is  a  reducing  agent,  passes 
to  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dialuiamide  is  formed. 

It  will  be  conceived  that  dialuramide  will  also  be  formed  when 
alloxantin  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  but  then 
alloxan  would  be  set  free. 

It  is  also  to  be  exjjected  that  on  oxidizing  dialuramide  it  will  be 
converted  into  alloxantinamido  by  losing  hydrogen. 

Recently,  M.  Btcyer,  to  whom  we  owe  all  the  compounds  which 
have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  uric  acid  series,  has  observed  that 
uramil  is  foimed  when  violuric  or  dilituric  acid  is  treated  with  nascent 
hydrogen.  This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  in  which  oxybenzamido 
is  formed,  by  causing  nascent  hydrogen  to  act  on  nitrobenzoic  acid.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  dialuric  is  identical  witli  oxy barbituric  acid, 
and  that  dilituric  is  nitrobarbituric  acid : 


((j'ir'(NO'')o*)  +  II"       2(iP0)  +  (cnuNO-) 

Miirobunzoic  acid.  ilylro^eii.  Wul/jr.  O-KybcnzumiUo. 
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iniituricacid.  Hydrogen.  Water.  Dialuramide. 

M  Bffijer  lias  also  observed  that  dialuramide  absorbs  tbe  vapours  of 
cyanic  acid,  and  produces  a  new  acid,  which  differs  from  uric  acid  by 
the  addition  of  a  molecule  of  water  :  he  calls  this  pseudo-unc  acid  : 

(C^ffN^OO    +    (CNHO)    =  (C^H«N^O0 

Uramil.  Cyanic  acid.  i>seudo-uric  acid. 

Constitution  of  the  Uric  Acid  Compounds.  -  According  to  M. 
Baeyer,  the  two  groups  of  compounds  just  reviewed  have  a  similar 
constitution,  and  only  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  radicles  they  con- 
tain They  are  all  derived  either  from  urea,  the  hydrogen  of  which  is 
replaced  by  compound  radicles,  or  according  to  a  mixed  type  of  a  mole- 
cule of  urea  and  water,  or  of  a  molecule  of  ammonia  and  urea,  the 
ammonia  or  water  being  united  to  the  urea  by  means  of  a  polyatomic 
radicle.  The  bodies  derived  from  simple  urea  he  calls  urades,  those 
derived  from  the  mixed  urea  and  water  type  he  designates  as  uraviic 
acids,  and  those  from  the  mixed  urea  and  ammonia  type  he  calls 
uramides.  The  compounds  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  urea, 
and  which  consequently  contain  four  atoms  of  nitrogen,  he  calls 

The  parabanic  gi'oup  is  the  more  simple  of  the  two.  The  radicles 
which  act  in  it  are  acetyl  (C*H^O)  or  its  derivatives  by  substitution, 
glycolyl  (O^H^O"),  oxalyl  (C^O^"),  and  glyoxylyl  (C^OH'"). 

Parabanic  acid  is  derived  from  oxalyl  urea : 


Parabanic  acid. 


Hydantoin  is  from  glycolyl-urea : 

((c4%^';WA    -  (C^HW) 


Hydantoin. 

AUanturic  is  an  uramic  acid,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  derived  froni  the 
mixed  urea  and  water  type,  by  the  substitution  of  the  tnatomic  radicle 
of  glyoxylic  acid  {CmO'")  for  : 

H'f    1^  (CH^N^O^ 

^  AUanturic  acid. 

Or,  what  is  better,  a  simple  ureide  : 


/  (C0)"1  \ 
l(WHy|NM 
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if  the  formula  be  adopted  for  glyoxylio  acid,  in  accord- 

ance with  Dr.  Debus'  late  experiments. 

AUautoin  is  a  compound  of  allanturic  acid  and  urea;  leucoturic  acid 
is  a  compound  of  allanturic  and  parabanic  acids  ;  allituric  acid  is  a 
compound  of  allanturic  acid  and  hydantoin.  These  three  bodies  result 
from  the  addition  of  all  the  elements  of  their  components  with  the 
elimination  of  H*0.  They  contain  four  atoms  of  nitrogen,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  biureides. 

Oxaluric  is  an  uramic  acid,  containing  the  radicle  oxalyl  (C^O")",  and 
hydantoic  acid  is  an  nramic  acid  containing  the  radicle  glycolyl 
(C^H»0)". 

Oxaluramide  and  biuret  are  uramides. 

The  rational  formulae  of  all  the  compounds  of  the  parabanic  group 
are  included  in  the  following  table  : 


/(CO)"]  ' 


Acetyl-urea  (and 
its  brominatod  derivatives). 


Ureides. 

'  (CO)"] 

\  J 

Hydantoiu. 


'  (CO)"] 

(c*07'In*^ 

Parabanic  acid . 


'  (CO) 
(C*H0) 


Allantoin  (glyoxylic 
biureide). 


BlUEEIDES. 
(CO)"^ 

;cTO)"'U' 
Jc^ffO)"  r 

AlUturio  acid  (glyoxyl- 
glycolic  biureide). 


(C0)"^1  \ 

(CTO)"'k,,  , 
^Q2Q2y>>-'->  -f-aq. 

Leucoturic  acid  (glyoxyl-oxalic 
biureide). 


(CO)" 


It ' 


,(C-H.O)^jO 

Hydautoic  acid. 


Uramic  Acids 
/  -  rCOY'i  \ 


N* 


(CO)" 
(^™|}0 

Allanturic  acid. 


(CO)" 
(C^O^) 


[3[N' 


h} 


0 


Oxaluric  acid. 


Ukamides. 


'  (CO)") 

H3[N* 

(C'O'^)" 

H  N 
W 

0.\iUuramlilo, 


(CO)")  ' 
(CO)" 

Isobiuret. 


The  constitution  of  bodies  ol'  the  alloxan  group  maybe  explained  by 
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similar  formulse.  But  instead  of  tlie  radicles  of  acetic,  glycolic,  oxalic, 
and  glyoxylic  acids,  these  compounds  contain  the  radicles  of  malomc 
acid  (C  W)",  tartronic  or  oxymalonic  acid  (C'ff  0^)"  =  (OT[OHp)", 
and  mesoxalic  acid  (C^O^)",  derived  from  malonyl  by  tlie  substitution 
of  0  for  : 

(C'H'O*)"  {COY 

Malonyl.  Mesoxalyl. 

There  is  the  same  relation  between  acetyl  and  glycolyl  as  between 
malonyl  and  triatomic  tartronyl  (C^HO'')'"  : 

(G'll'Oy  (C^ffO)" 

Acetyl.  Glycolyl. 

%  (G*H*0')"  (C^HO')'" 

Malonyl.  Tartronyl. 

There  is  also  the  same  relation  between  malonyl  and  mesoxalyl  as 
between  glycolyl  and  oxalyl : 

(OTO)"  (C^O*)" 

Glycolyl.  Oxalyl. 

(C^H^O^)"  {G'oy 

Malonyl.  Mesoxalyl. 

The  result  is,  that  the  compounds  of  the  alloxan  group  present  the 
same  relations  to  each  other  as  tho.e  of  the  parabanic  acid  group. 

We  will  oive  a  table  of  the  rational  formulae  of  the  principal  com- 
pounds of  the  alloxan  group,  as  we  have  done  with  those  of  the  para- 
banic  group  : 

Ubkides. 


Barbituric  acid  Dialuric  acid  (oxymalonyl-urca).  Alloxan^(meso.alyl. 

(malonyl-urea). 


(CO)"*  I 

Hj'diirillc  acid 
(malonyl-UirtronylicWui-eidc). 


BlUKEIDKS. 
(CO)"^] 

(CTIOT^I^^'*^ 

Pseudo-uric  acid 
(tiirlrouylic  biureidc). 


/    (CO)"*)  \ 

(C^noT'U^.oa 

AUoxantin  (tjirlronyl- 
nicsoxalic  biureidc). 
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Uramio  Acids. 


Uramll. 


In  order  to  complete  the  study  of  the  uric  group,  we  must  show- 
how  uric  acid,  the  body  used  to  prepare  all  these  compounds,  is  pro- 
cuicd. 

Uric  acid  is  generally  extracted  from  the  excrements  of  the  boa.  To 
effect  this,  these  excrements  are  powdered,  dissolved  in  dilute  potash 
and  boiled  until  ammonia  is  no  longer  disengaged.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered,  and  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  through  it, 
causing  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  of  acid  urate  of  potassium 
which  is  almost  insoluble.  This  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter 
and  washed  until  the  washings  precipitate  the  liquid  first  filtered. 
The  acid  urate  thus  obtained  is  redissolved  in  potash,  and  the  solution 
is  added  to  an  excess  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  Perfectly  white 
uric  acid  is  precipitated,  and  must  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  well 
washed. 

Uric  acid  is  bibasic ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  :  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  water  precipitates  it  from  this  solution. 

When  uric  acid  is  treated  by  nitric  acid,  evaporated  over  a  water 
bath,  and  ammonia  added  to  the  residue,  there  is  formed  murexid  or 
diammonic  purpurate  (the  ammoniacal  salt  of  alloxantinamide),  which 
presents  a  beautiful  purple  colour.  This  reaction  is  characteristic  of 
uric  acid. 

Determination  of  the  Proportion  of  Uric  Acid  in  Urine. — A  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  a  known  weight  of  urine  if  it 
do  not  contain  albumen  ;  if  albumen  be  present,  acetic  or  phosphoric 
acid  must  be  used.  After  24  hours  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter  previously  weighed;  it  is  gently  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 
According  to  M.  Pleintz,  the  slight  solubility  of  uric  acid  causes  a  loss 
of  0-09  per  thousand  of  the  urine  used.  This  loss  is  not  increased  by 
the  presence  of  albumen  or  other  principles  of  the  blood,  and  in  all 
cases  it  is  compensated  by  the  accompanying  precipitation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  colouring  matter.  However,  the  presence  of  the  principles 
of  bile  may  increase  this  loss  to  0-26  per  1000. 
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GUANIITE,  XANTHINE  HYPOXANTHINE,  Etc.  ^ 

Witli  uric  acid  must  be  classed  three  bodies  which  resemble^  it 
either  in  their  composition  or  in  their  reactions.  These  are  xanthine 
(C'H^N^O^),  hypoxanthine  (C^H^N^O),  and  guanine  (C'^H'^N^O). 

These  three  bodies  exist  in  the  organism,  and  may  be  extracted  by 
the  following  processes,  discovered  by  M.  Schoerer. 

To  prepare  xanthine  or  hypoxanthine,  forty  kilogrammes  of  horse- 
flesh free  from  fat  is  chopped  up  and  macerated  for  24  hours  m  cold 
water.    This  is  then  expressed,  and  the  flesh  boiled  for  a  short  time 
with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  and  again  expressed.    The  cold  infusion 
should  be  coagulated  by  heat  and  mixed  with  the  decoction.  Baryta 
water  is  then  added  until  precipitation  ceases ;  the  whole  is  boiled, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.    W  hen  the  liquid  reaches  a 
suitable  degree  of  concentration,  it  is  left  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
days;  the  crystals  of  creatine  which  deposit  are  separated,  and  the 
mother-liquor  is  further  concentrated.    By  remaining  at  rest  several 
days  more,  crystals  of  creatine  are  deposited  along  with  a  white  powder 
which  is  composed  of  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine,  and  which  may 
easily  be  separated  by  levigation  from  the  crystals  of  creatine,  which 
are  much  heavier. 

This  white  powder  must  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  added 
to  the  mother-liquors  from  the  creatine,  and  acetate  of  copper  added 
to  the  whole  liquid,  which  must  then  be  reduced  by  boiling  to  a  small 
volume.  An  abundant  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  water  is  no  longer 
coloured.  Then  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted  through  the 
solution  to  precipitate  the  copper;  the  liquid  is  then  boiled,  and 
filtered  while  boiling.  ,      ^■^  ^ 

When  concentrated,  the  liquid  deposits  crystalline  crusts  which  a  e 
separated  as  they  form.  When  the  concentration  is  sufaciently 
advanced,  the  liquid  on  cooling  becomes  a  thick  mass  full  of  needles 
which,  when  purified  by  several  crystallizations  from  hydrochloric  acid 
and  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  constitute  hydrochlorate  of  hypo- 
xanthine ;  when  decomposed  by  ammonia,  they  give  hypoxanthine 

The  crystalline  crusts  are  purified  in  the  same  manner  :  they  consti- 
tute hydrochlorate  of  xanthine,  which  with  ammonia  gives  xanthine 

^To^JdePto  obtain  guanine,  the  pancreas  is  -^-^^f  ^  j^'^^^^^^^^ 
jnst  described;  crystalline  crusts  of  hydrochlorate  of  xanthine  aie 
deposited  and  at  the  same  time  prismatic  crystals,  which  consist  not 
Xdro"  of  hypoxanthine,  but  of  hydrochlorate  of  guanine, 
from  which  pure  guanine  (OTN^O)  is  separated  by  ammonia 

Guanine  may  also  be  extracted  from  guano.    To  effect  f^^S^^ano 
is  boiled  with  lime  and  water  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  slightly  gieen 


GUANINE. 
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colour ;  it  is  filtered,  and  a  quantity  of  liydrocliloric  acid  sufficient  to 
render  it  neutral  is  added  :  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  composed 
of  guanine  and  uric  acid  in  about  equal  parts.  This  is  treated  with 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  which  takes  up  the  guanine,  and  this  is  then 
separated  from  its  hydrochlorate  by  means  of  ammonia. 

Hypoxanthine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  white  powder. 

The  solution  of  hypoxanthine  gives  a  green  flocculent  precipitate 
when  heated  with  acetate  of  copper.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  from  which, 
on  cooling,  it  is  deposited  in  microscopic  crystals. 

Hj'poxanthine  dissolves  in  the  mineral  acids  and  in  ammonia. 
When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  and  ammonia  added  to  the 
residue,  this  remains  white  or  slightly  yellow :  the  product  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  hypoxanthine  furnishes  xanthine  under  the 
influence  of  reducing  agents.  Nitric  acid  therefore  acts  on  hypoxan- 
thine both  as  an  oxidizing  agent  and  as  an  agent  of  substitution. 

Xanthine  also  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  readily  dissolves 
in  the  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia.  The  ammoniacal  solution  is 
precipitated  when  hot  by  the  acetate  of  copper. 

Carbonic  anhydride  separates  xanthine  from  its  solution  in  potash  : 
evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  it  leaves  a  nitrogenized  product  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which  becomes  violet  on  contact  with  soda.  This  product  re- 
forms xanthine  when  submitted  to  reducing  actions.  Xanthine  is 
rather  a  weak  base. 

Guanine  is  a  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ethei*. 
It  combines  with  strong  acids  to  form  salts,  which,  however,  are  very 
slightly  stable.  Water  decomposes  them,  and  when  the  acid  is  volatile, 
heat  destroys  the  combination.  The  alkalies  dissolve  guanine  still 
better  than  acids. 

Guanine  bears  the  same  relation  to  xanthine  that  amidated  acids  do 
to  the  acids  whence  they  are  derived.  The  following  equations  show 
these  relations : 

(OT*N*0^)    -    (HO)    +    (NPF)    =  (C'lTOO) 

Xanthine.  Guanine. 

(G'WO')    -    HO    +    NIP    =  (C'H^NO'') 

Lactic  acid.  Lactamidic  acid 

(alanine). 

Acted  upon  by  nitrous  acid,  guanine  is  transfoi-med  into  xanthine ; 
but,  as  in  order  to  cause  nitrous  acid  to  act  on  guanine,  it  is  necessary 
to  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid,  instead  of  xanthine  a  nitric  derivative  is  ob- 
tained which  furnishes  xanthine  under  the  influence  of  reducing  agents. 
Not  taking  into  account  the  intermediate  nitric  product,  the  transform- 
ation of  guanine  into  xanthine  is  explained  by  the  following  equation  : 

(O^H^N'O)    +    (^h}^)    =    (C'TPN-O^)    -f    N^   +  (ffO) 

Giianinf.  Nitrou.s  acid.  Xanthinp.  Nitrogen,  Water. 
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Xanthine  is  thus  a  common  term  towards  which  guanine  and  hypo- 

xanthine  converge. 

When  guanine  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid^^and 
potassic  chlorate,  parabanic  acid— a  new  base,  guanidine  (OffN'),— 
and  a  little  xanthine  are  obtained.  This  reaction  attaches  guanine  to 
the  uric  acid  group,  to  which  parabanic  acid  belongs. 

Guanidine  is  a  powerful  base.  It  attracts  the  water  and  carbonic 
anhydride  of  the  air,  and  gives  rise  to  a  carbonate  : 

[(CH^N7,H^0,C02]. 

The  salts  of  guanidine  are  in  general  well  crystallized.  Guanidine 
may  be  considered  as  a  triple  molecule  of  ammonia  in  which  would  be 
replaced  by  tetratomic  C,  as  the  rational  formula        |N'J  indicates. 

M.  Strecker  prefers  to  write  this  body  (^h^^')  '  "^'^^  this  formnla 
we  do  not  see  how  two  molecules  of  ammonia  can  hold  together  with- 
out any  polyatomic  radicle  to  unite  them. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Hofmann  has  obtained  guanidine  by  causing 
ammonia  to  act  on  the  ortho-carbonate  of  ethyl : 


1 OC-H 


Ih_ 

.1  Alcohol  Guanidinp. 

Qrtlio-carbonate  Ammonia.  Aiconoi. 

of  ethyL 


CKEATINE,  CEEATININE. 

We  have  already  said  that  a  crystallized  substance  called  creatine 
Jj  be  extracted  from  muscular  tissue.    The  formula  of  this  substance 

Cratine  ^  eoiourless,  pearl-Uke,  without  taste,  and  without  action 
on  testier.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  m  ether. 

In  p' esence  of  strong  acids  creatine  loses  water,  and  is  transformed 

into  creatinine  : 

(C*H«N»On    =    (H^O)    +  (C^H'^^^'O) 

creatine.  Water.  Creatinine. 

When  boiled  with  baryta  water  it  splits  up  into  urea  and  sarkosine 
(methyl-glycocol),  assimilating  the  elements  of  water  : 

Creatine.  Water.  Urea, 
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Under  the  influence  of  oxidants,  creatine  furnishes  methyluramine 

(C*H''N^),  which  may  be  considered  as  methylguanidine  I  CH^  }W  I 

\  I-Pj  /■ 

When  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  creatine,  according  to 
M.  Dessaignes,  is  converted  into  a  substance  having  the  com- 
position (C^H^N*0°),  and  which  appears  to  be  methylparabanic  acid 
(C^H(CH')N'O').  This  body  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  creatinine. 

With  chloride  of  zinc  the  hydrochlorates  of  creatine  and  creatinine 
form  double  salts,  nearly  insoluble  and  well  crystallized. 

As,  by  the  action  of  baryta,  creatine,  absorbing  the  elements  of  water, 
is  split  up  into  methyl-glycocol  and  urea,  and  as,  moreover,  cyanamide, 
by  uniting  with  a  molecule  of  water,  may  be  transformed  into  urea, 
M.  Strecker  thinks  that  creatine  should  be  considered  as  a  compound 
of  cyanamide  and  methyl-glycocol. 

Guided  by  these  considerations,  M.  Strecker  mixed  solutions  of 
glycocol  and  cyanamide  along  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia ;  he  thus 
produced  a  body  having  the  formula  which  differs  from 

creatine  by  the  substitution  of  H  for  (CH^),  and  which  he  calls  glyco- 
cy amine.  It  is  a  feeble  base ;  its  hydi-ochlorate  loses  H^O  at  160°, 
and  is  converted  into  the  hydrochlorate  of  a  new  base,  glyco-cyamidine 
(C^H*N*0),  which  is  to  glyco-cyamine  what  creatinine  is  to  creatine. 

The  production  of  glyco-cyamine  appears  to  justify  M.  Strecker's 
views  as  to  the  constitution  of  creatine. 


THEOBEOMINE  AND  CAFFEINE. 

A  substance  called  theobromine  (CH^N^O*)  is  extracted  from  the 
cacao-nut,  and  another  substance  called  caffeine,  the  composition  of 
which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  (C^ff^N^O*),  is  extracted  from 
coffee. 

Strecker  has  shown  that  caffeine  is  a  methylated  derivative  of  theo- 
bromine :  on  treating  the  latter  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  he  obtained  a  crystalline  precipitate  which,  when  dried  at 
120^  had  the  formula  (C'B7AgN*0*).  When  submitted  to  the  action 
of  iodide  of  methyl,  this  body  gives  rise  to  iodide  of  silver  and  caffeine  : 

(C^H^AgN'O*)    +    (^Yf)    =    ^l|    +  (C^H^(CtP)N''O0 

Argentic  theobromine.  Iodide  of  Iodide  of  Caffeine, 

methyl.  silver. 

Caffeine,  when  acted  upon  by  oxidizing  agents,  gives  two  bodies  of 
the  uric  acid  group,  tetra-mothyl-alloxantine  (C''(Cff)^H'N''0*)  (amalic 
acid),  and  dimethyl-parabanic  acid  (C''(CH'')^N'0')  (cholestrophan). 

3  c 
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These  products  attach  theobromine  and  caflfeine  to  the  uric  acid  group  ; 
moreover,  theobromine  appears  to  be  a  homologue  of  xanthine  : 

C^H*N*0^  xanthine. 

C^HWC^  theobromine. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  theobromine  is  not  dimethylated  xan- 
thine. On  treating  diargentic  xanthine  (C^WAgWO^)  with  iodide  of 
methyl,  M.  Strecker  has  in  reality  obtained^  dimethyl-xanthme,  which 
is  isomeric  and  not  identical  with  theobromine. 

M  Strecker's  researches  thus  prove  that  caffeine  and  theobromine 
approach  the  uric  acid  group:  that  xanthine,  guanine,  and  %Poxan- 
thine  are  joined  to  this  group  and  intimately  related  to  each  other; 
that  creatine  and  creatinine  are  also  attached  to  the  uric  acid  group; 
and  that  the  synthesis  of  creatine  may  be  hoped  for. 

We  have  yet  to  give  these  bodies  rational  formulae  which  would 
show  their  relations  and  their  transformations :  this  has  been  attempted 
for  several  of  them,  but  the  formulas  proposed  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  sufficiently  general ;  and,  in  short,  this  is  a  work  which  still  remains 
to  be  accomplished. 


AIiBUMINOID  SUBSTAlSrCES. 


These  substances  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  liquids  and  tissues 
of  animals,  as  well  as  in  certain  organs  of  vegetables ;  they  are  all 
uncrystallizable,  contain  sulphur  among  the  number  of  their  elements, 
and  are  decomposed  when  it  is  attempted  to  distil  them,  disengagmg 
sulphide  of  ammonium  among  other  products. 

Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  albuminoid  substances:  the 
solution  assumes  a  blue  colour  in  the  air ;  protected  from  the  air,  it 

remains  yellow.  .  j  j:^ 

Under  the  influence  of  the  acid  liquid  which  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving mercui-y  in  its  own  weight  of  nitric  acid,  albuminoid  substances 
assume  an  intense  red  colour :  this  reaction  detects  one  part  of  albumen 
in  100,000  parts  of  water. 

Potash  dissolves  all  albuminoid  substances.  When  this  solution  s 
boiled  a  liquid  is  obtained  from  which  the  acids  disengage  hydrosul- 
phuric'  acid  and  precipitate  a  substance  known  as  p  otem.  _ 

All  albuminoid  substances  furnish  the  same  products  when  oxidized. 
These  products  belong  either  to  the  aromatic  series  or  to  that  of  he 
fatty  acids.    Thus,  benzoic  aldehyd,  benzoic  acid,  acetic,  propjhc, 
and  valeric  aldehyds,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  valeric  acids  are 
as  is  also  a'product  called  tyrosine  (C^IPW),  which  appeal. 

to  be  ethyl-amido-paroxybenzoic  acid  |^C^H^O"'  jj  j' 

When  exposed  to  the  air  albuminoid  substances  are  decomposed,  and 
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transfoimed  into  new  bodies  whicli  are  not  well  defined.  This  great 
instability  of  the  albuminoid  principles  is  a  characteristic  which  clearly 
distinguishes  them  from  other  organic  principles.  Certain  substances 
in  this  group,  simply  by  their  presence,  cause  the  hydration  of  other 
bodies  by  means  of  decomposition.  Diastase,  which  is  extracted  from 
gei-minated  barley,  possesses  this  property  in  a  high  degree.  For  a 
long  time  these  substances  have  been  called  ferments  ;  but  M.  Pasteur 
having  demonstrated  that  fermentations  are  owing  to  the  development 
of  organisms  to  which  the  name  of  ferments  should  properly  be  applied, 
this  name  is  not  suitable  for  the  substances  just  spoken  of. 

There  exist  three  well-characterized  albuminoid  principles — albu- 
men, fibrin,  and  casein :  the  others  are  little  known  and  are  possibly 
only  mixtures. 

Albumen  is  found  in  the  white  of  egg,  in  the  serous  portion  of  the 
blood,  and  in  other  fluids  of  the  economy.  M.  Wurtz  has  shown  that 
the  albumen  of  the  blood  and  that  of  the  egg  are  not  identical.  These 
two  liquids  are  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  ;  but  while  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  re-forms  soluble  albumen  from  the  plumbic 
precipitate  obtained  from  the  white  of  egg,  such  is  not  the  case  with 
that  procured  from  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

Albumen  in  solution  is  coagulated  by  heat,  and  it  then  becomes 
insoluble.  A  similar  coagulation  is  produced  by  acids,  except  by 
acetic  and  phosphoric  acids ;  and  not  only  do  these  acids  not  coagulate 
albumen,  but  they  redissolve  it  when  coagulated. 

Fibrin  exists  in  the  blood  of  animals,  whence  it  is  deposited  spon- 
taneously in  a  coagulated  state  on  removing  the  blood  from  the  body  : 
it  is  obtained  by  whipping  the  blood,  when  it  is  deposited  in  small 
white  filaments.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  fibrin  presents  all  the 
characters  of  insoluble  albumen  ;  it  only  differs  from  it  by  its  fibrous 
form  and  by  its  property  of  decomposing  oxygenized  water.  Fibrin 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  seeds  of  cereals,  etc.  Mixed  with 
another  substance,  gluten,  it  constitutes  the  glutinous  or  azotized 
portion  of  these  seeds. 

Casein  is  the  principal  azotized  portion  of  the  milk  of  animals  :  it  is 
also  found  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  when  it  is  called  legumin. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  not  coagulated  by  heat ;  but  all  the  acids 
coagulate  it,  even  including  acetic  acid,  which  is  without  action  on 
albumen,  but  an  excess  of  this  acid  redissolves  it. 

The  different  substances  in  question  appear  identical  in  their 
elementary  composition,  the  slight  differences  given  by  analysis  may 
be  owing  to  impurities,  for  these  uncrystallizable  substances  cannot 
be  completely  purified.  When  burned,  they  always  leave  a  certain 
quantity  of  ash  which  contains  phosphate  of  calcium ;  the  ashes  left  by 
albumen  and  casein  contain,  in  addition,  alkaline  carbonates,  while 
those  left  by  fibrin  do  not. 

Coagulated  albumen  and  casein,  as  well  as  fibrin,  dissolve  in  alka- 
line solutions  :  if  the  excess  of  alkali  be  removed  by  dialysis,  a  solution 

3  c  2 
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is  obtained  whicli  possesses  almost  all  tlie  characters  of  albumen  from 
the  white  of  egg :  on  adding  to  this  solution,  as  to  natural  soluble 
albumen,  a  large  quantity  of  alkali,  the  properties  of  casein  are  com- 

municated  to  it.  i   >  •  t+ 

Starting  from  this  point,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  m  reality 
there  ouly  exists  a  single  albuminoid  substance,  acting  m  the  same 
manner  as  weak  acids,  and  capable,  like  certain  well-knuwB  bodies,  of 
existing  both  in  a  soluble  and  in  a  coagulated  state.  It  the  name  ot 
albumen  be  reserved  for  this  principle,  fibrin  should  be  considered  as 
insoluble  albumen  more  or  less  mixed  with  earthy  phosphate,  albumen 
as  an  acid  albuminate  of  sodium,  and  casein  as  the  neutral  albuminate 

of  sodium.  .  , 

Many  chemists,  M.  Wurtz  among  others,  call  m  question  the  identity 
of  composition  of  the  albuminoid  substances  :  they  consider  it  impos- 
sible to  prove  the  identity  of  a  body  whose  molecule  is  so  comp  icated, 
especially  as  these  compounds  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  for 
analysis.  This  reasoning  is  sound  ;  but  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  shown  by  analysis  that  these  substances  are  not  identical,  and  as, 
moreover,  they  give  the  same  products  of  decomposition  our  hy- 
pothesis remains  justifiable,  and  we  shall  adopt  it  along  with  Liebig, 
Gerhardt,  and  others. 

GELATINOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

The  skin,  the  organic  part  of  bones,  the  tendons,  serous  membranes 
celTulai  tissue,  the  hoof  of  the  stag,  etc.,  are  transformed  ^J  WO^on^^^ 
boiling  into  a  substance  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  jelly,  and  is 

the'ame  conditions,  the  cartilages  give  another  substance 
calVed  chondrin,  which  resembles  gelatine,  and  these  two  are  the  sub- 
stances  which  we  designate  as  gelatinous. 

Gelatine  -We  have  just  said  that  gelatine  results  f^^om  the  action 
of  water  on  the  organic  Ltter  of  bones  (ossein),  etc.  It  i^esents  the 
same  composition  as  ossein,  and  is  known  in  commei^e  as  glue 

The  glue  of  commerce,  however,  is  not  pure  gelatine.  In  oidei  to 
it  it  is  allowed  to  become  a  jelly  in  cold  water,  and  is  sepa- 
Zelr^ltnic.ny,theu^.sheiin  hot  water  until  this  -  -  bnge 
coloured  when  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  water  at  a  gentle  heat .  the 
"is  filtered  fo  separate  insoluble  matters,  and  the  gelatine  is 
precipitated  from  the  filtered  liquid  by  means  of  alcohol. 

Gelatine  swells  up  in  cold  water  without  dissolving ;  it  is  soluble  m 
howfterUd  becomes  a  jelly  on  cooling  It  is  modified,  and  loses 
tlik  latter  Drorjerty,  ^her,  submitted  to  rroloiiged  boilmg. 

Mot  gelatoe  lek  in  air  soon  putrefies  and  develops  a  large  quantity 

"'mTnlelatiue  is  boiled  for  some  ^^'^f^ft^t^ 

aud  othe?  undetermined  bodies  are  produoed.    Glycoool  is  also  1 
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duced  by  the  action  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  gelatine, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  glycocol  is  improperly  called  sugar  of 
gelatine. 

By  dry  distillation,  gelatine  gives  different  alkaloids  (piccoline,  luti- 
dine,  pyn-idine,  methylamine,  etc.),  undetermined  neutral  oils,  along 
with  ammonic  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate. 

Nitric  acid  converts  gelatine  into  several  products,  among  which 
saccharic  acid  appears  to  be  one. 

Tannin  gives  an  insoluble  precipitate  with  gelatine ;  analogous 
compounds  are  produced  when  tannin  is  made  to  act  on  the  different 
substances  which  furnish  gelatine,  and  these  compounds  do  not  putrefy. 
The  tanning  of  leather  is  founded  on  this  property. 

In  general,  metallic  salts  do  not  precipitate  gelatine.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid, 
that  is  to  say  of  oxidizing  agents,  gelatine  furnishes  the  same  products 
as  the  albuminoid  substances. 

Gerhardt  has  obtained  glucose  and  sulphate  of  ammonium  by  boiling 
gelatine  for  several  days  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  experiment 
tends  to  justify  an  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Hunt,  according  to  which  gelatine 
would  be  an  ammoniacal  derivative  of  glucose.  (Mr.  Hunt  says  cellu- 
lose, but  we  think  it  necessary  to  say  glucose,  because  cellulose  itself 
should  be  considered  as  a  derivative  of  glucose.  However,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  if  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  gelatine  is  derived  not  from 
ordinary  glucose,  but  from  a  polyglucosic  alcohol)  : 

(nG'WO'-[n-l]WO)    +    2(jiNH^)    =  (nCH'WO^) 

Polyglucosic  alcohoL  Ammonia.  Gelatine. 

-f-  3n-i-l(H*0) 

Water. 

In  this  formula  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  should  be  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphur,  as  gelatine  is  a  sulphuretted  body. 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  origin  we  have  attempted  to  establish  for 
gelatine  is  probable,  and  that  this  body  on  decomposing  under  the 
influence  of  oxidizing  agents,  gives  products  which  are  identical  with 
those  furnished  by  the  albuminoid  substances,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  these  latter  substances  are  related  to  gelatine,  and  consequently 
we  must  consider  it  probable  that  the  albuminoid  principles  are  also 
ammoniacal  derivatives  of  polyglucosic  alcohols. 

Gelatine  is  not  generally  precipitated  by  metallic  salts ;  alum, 
however,  precipitates  it  in  presence  of  alkalies. 

Chondrin. — We  have  already  seen  that  this  substance  is  extracted 
!  from  the  cartilages ;  the  cornea  also  furnishes  it. 

Like  gelatine,  chondrin  swells  up  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  in 
boiling  water,  and  also  gelatinizes  on  cooling. 

It  differs  from  gelatine  in  that  it  is  precipitated  by  most  metallic 
i  salts. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  composition  of  chondrin  greatly  resembl 
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that  of  gelatine :  there  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen;  gelatine  containing  19-71,  and  chondi'in  only  14-4  per 
cent,  of  this  element.  The  action  of  alkalies  on  chondrm  furnishes 
very  little  leucine,  and  that  of  sulphuric  acid  gives  leucine  without 

glycocoll.  ,  .  , 

By  the  side  of  gelatine  and  chondrin,  certain  suhstances  which 
appear  to  differ  from  them  by  several  properties  are  placed.  Such  are 
the  substance  obtained  by  treating  elastic  tissue  by  water,  and 
limacine,  obtained  by  M.  Braconot  by  boiling  slugs  in  pure  water. 
These  substances  are  little  known. 


•      ACTION  OF  REAGENTS  ON  OEGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

The  principal  reagents  used  in  organic  chemistry  are :  oxygen  or 
oxidizing  agents;  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine;  hydrochloric  hydro- 
bromic,  hydriodic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids ;  with  the  chlonde,  bro- 
mide, and  iodide  of  phosphorus ;  reducing  agents,  at  the  head  of  which 
nascent  hydrogen  must  be  placed;  the  alkaline  bisulphites  (acid  sul- 
phites), ammonia,  and  nitrous  acid;  and  dehydrating  agents,  as  the 
sulphide  of  phosphorus,  the  caustic  alkalies,  etc. 

Oxidizing  Agents.— All  bodies  which  can  give  rise  to  a  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen  act  as  oxidizing  agents.  Nascent  oxygen  often  acts 
where  free  oxygen  is  inert. 

Oxygen  may  act  on  organic  substances  in  four  different  methods. 

1st.  It  may  remove  hydrogen  from  these  substances  : 

(C*H«0)    -f    0    =    (H^O)    +  (C*H^O) 

Alcohol.  Oxygen.  Water.  Aldehyd. 

2nd.  It  may  be  substituted  for  hydrogen  : 

(C^)    +    2}    =    (H'O)    +  (C^ffOO 

Alcohol.  Oxygen.  Water.  Acetic  acid. 

3rd.  It  may  be  added  to  the  substance : 

(C^H^O)    +    O    =  (C^H^O^) 

Aldehyd.  Oxygen.  Acetic  acid. 

4th.  It  may  simplify  the  organic  molecule,  removing  from  it  either 
carbon,  or  both  carbon  and  hydrogen  :  in  this  case  it  may  or  may  not 
be  added  to  the  molecule  thus  simplified,  or  the  carbon  eliminated  may 
or  may  not  take  with  it  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  substance  Thus 
when  alloxan  is  treated  with  an  oxidizing  agent,  an  atom  of  carbon 
and  an  atom  of  oxygen  are  removed,  and  paiabanic  acid  is  lelt : 

(C^H'N^OO    +    0    =    (COO    +  (C^^O^ 

^    Alloxan.  Oxygen.  Carbonic  Parabanic  acid. 

anhydride. 
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AYhen  oxidizing  agents  act  on  oleic  acid,  two  series  of  acids  are 
obtained ;  the  first  homologous  with  formic  acid,  the  other  with  oxalic 
acid  :  in  this  case  oleic  acid  loses  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

Among  the  products  formed,  some  result  from  the  fixation  of  oxygen 
on  the  simplified  molecules  ;  such  are  the  homologues  of  oxalic  acid  : 
others  are  the  direct  result  of  the  simplification  of  the  molecule  of  oleic 
acid,  without  there  being  any  fixation  of  oxygen. 

Chlorine  and  Bromine. — These  bodies  act  in  a  similar  manner  on 
organic  substances,  but  the  action  of  chlorine  is  more  powerful  than 
that  of  bromine. 

1st.  They  remove  hydrogen  without  replacing  it : 

(Cm^O)       +    g[    =    2(^^})    +  (OTO) 

Alcohol.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Aldehyd. 

acid. 

2nd.  They  are  substituted  for  hydrogen  : 

+    g}-  =    g}   +  (OT'Cl) 

Toluene.  Chlorine.      Hydrochloric  iVTonochlormated 

acid.  toluene. 

3rd.  They  are  simply  added  to  unsaturated  molecules  : 
(C*H*0*)    +  =  (OT^Br^OO 

Fumarlc  acid.  Bromine.       Bibromo-succinic  acid. 

4th.  In  presence  of  water  they  seize  the  hydrogen  of  this  liquid  and 
liberate  oxygen,  so  as  to  act  as  oxidizing  agents.  They  may  even  act 
in  a  similar  manner  without  water  intervening :  one  portion  of  the 
organic  substance  is  decomposed,  and  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  other 
portion,  in  which  case  carbon  is  deposited.  MM.  Friedel  and  Machuca 
have  observed  a  fact  of  this  description  :  on  heating  bromine  with 
butyi-ic  acid,  they  obtained  succinic  acid,  the  result  of  an  oxidizing 
action : 

(G'WO')    +    30    =    (h}^)    +  (C^H^O*) 

Butyric  acid.  Oxygen.  Water.  Succinic  acid. 

Iodine. — Like  bromine  and  chlorine,  iodine  can  act  as  an  oxidizing 
agent,  and  can  also  be  added  directly  to  organic  molecules,  but  it  never 
gives  rise  to  phenomena  of  substitution,  unless  the  hydriodic  acid  be 
saturated  as  it  is  formed,  as  when  iodine  acts  on  an  organic  base.  Gene- 
rally the  products  of  iodized  substitution  are  prepared  by  an  indirect 
method. 

Hydrocliloric  and  Hydrobromie  Acids. — These  acids  give  rise  to 
phenomena  of  direct  addition,  and  of  double  decomposition. 

1st.  They  are  added  directly  to  unsaturated  molecules.    When  theso 
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molecules  possess  basic  properties,  like  compound  ammonias,  the 
combination  takes  place  in  the  cold,  with  the  disengagement  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat ;  other  bodies  besides  compound  ammonias 
are  able  to  combine  with  these  hydracids  in  the  cold : 


Ethylamine. 


+  SI 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


N 


C 

Chloride  of  ethyl- 
ammonium. 


Ethylene.  Hydrochloric 
acid. 


(C'H^Cl) 

Chloride  of 
ethyl. 


2nd  They  enter  into  double  decomposition.  Thus  in  presence  of 
alcohols  and  acids  whose  atomicitj^  is  greater  than  their  basicity,  they 
exchange  their  chlorine  or  bromine  for  the  group  OH,  forming  water 
and  a  chlorinated  or  brominated  organic  product : 


(T}o)  - 1}  -  ro:i)  +  m 

-  -     --    ■  Chloride  of 

benzoyl. 


H 

Benzoic  alcohol. 


(CH^O*) 

Lactic  acid. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


'  Brf 

Hydrobromlc 
acid. 


Water. 


(C^PPBrO^)  + 

Bromopropionic 
acid. 


Water. 


&)  .  2(H|)  .  +  (i}o) 

■     Ether.  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of  ethyl.  Water. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 

Hydriodie  Acid.-Hydriodic  acid  gives  rise  to  the  same  phenoniena 
of  addition  as  its  two  congeners;  it  even  combines  more  readily  than 
they  do,  but  it  will  not  always  enter  into  analogous  double  decomposi- 
tions, in  fact,  when  hydriodie  acid  acts  on  iodized  bodies,  it  sets  the 
iodine  free,  producing  an  inverse  substitution  : 


lodacetic  acid. 


H 
I 


Hydriodie 
acid. 


Acetic  acid. 


Iodine. 


It  c...ot  wore  p,od„ce  ^^^^^^  :^Z^:,'Ctl^^^Z^^ 
sition,  unless  they  are  formed  at  a  tempeiatuie  lowei 
which  hydriodie  acid  would  decompose  them. 


rise  to 


hich  hyclrioaic  aciu  wuuivx  ^^.^^.^^^^^^^  

Undei- those  conditions  in  which  its  congeners  would  gl^e 
double  decompositions  and  hydriodie  acid  itself  cannot,  the  latter  act. 
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as  a  reducing  agent.  This  is  the  case  with  those  polyatomic  alcohols 
and  acids  whose  atomicity  is  greater  than  their  basicity  : 

(C'WO')    +    ^(^})    =    (G'WO')    +    (H^O)    +  P 


Lactic  acid. 


Hydriodic 
acid. 


Propionic  acid. 


Water. 


Iodine. 


(C«H"0«)    +    11  (^})    =    (Cm)    +    6  (WO)    +  5(^^}) 


Mannite. 


Hydriodic 
acid. 


Iodide  of 
liexyl. 


Water. 


Iodine. 


It  must  be  remarked  that  hydriodic  acid  acts  as  a  reducing  agent 
only  on  the  acids  whose  basicity  is  less  than  their  a|;omicity,  and  that 
it  is  without  action  on  the  acids  whose  basicity  is  equal  to  their  atom- 
icity ;  oxalic  acid,  for  instance.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  acts  on 
alcoholic  hydroxyl,  but  not  on  acid  hydroxyl. 

The  acids  of  the  aromatic  series  whose  atomicity  is  greater  than 
their  basicity,  but  the  hydroxyl  of  which  is  phonic  and  not  alcoholic, 
are  not  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid,  as  M.  Lautemann  found  with  salicylic 
acid,  and  as  I  ascertained  with  thymotic  acid. 

Those  aromatic  acids,  on  the  contrary,  which  contain  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  are  reduced  like  the  corresponding  fatty  acids.  Thus 
M.  Louguinine  and  myself  have  found  that  formo-benzoylic  acid 
(C*H*0^),  under  the  influence  of  hydriodic  acid,  is  transformed  into 
alphatoluic  acid  (C^ffO'). 

The  action  exercised  by  hydriodic  acid  on  iodized  organic  compounds 
is  the  cause  of  iodine  being  unable  to  give  rise  to  phenomena  of  sub- 
stitution. Such  phenomena  would  necessitate  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  equivalent  to  that  of  the  iodine  substituted, 
and  thence  the  product  of  substitution  would  be  decoinposed  as  it 
formed. 

When  hydriodic  acid  acts  on  condensed  polyatomic  alcohols,  it 
reduces  them,  and  resolves  them  into  their  different  generators : 


I  cm"']  \ 

Diethylenio 
alcohol. 


Hydriodic 
acid. 


Water. 


Iodide  of 
ethylene. 


Sulphuric  Acid.— Sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  either  diluted,  con- 
centrated, or  anhydrous.  Diluted,  it  fixes  water  on,  organic  substances ; 
under  its  influence,  saccharose  is  transformed  into  glucose  and  amides 
into  ammoniacal  salts  : 


(C'^H'^^O")    +    (H'O)    =  2(C''H'''0'') 

Saccharose  Water.  Glucose, 

(cane  sugar). 
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Si 


Water. 


Sulphuric  acid. 

SO-"  I 

Amnionic  sulphate. 


Acetic  acid. 


When  concentrated,  it  can  combine  directly  with  compound  ammo- 
nias, with  certain  hydrocarbons,  with  the  ethers  of  polyatomic  alcohols, 
etc. : 


(C^H^") 

Ethylene. 


Trietbylamine. 


4- 


(C^H^O)  + 


Oxide  of  ethylene 
(ether  of  glycol). 


Sulphuric  acid. 

m 

Sulphuric  acid. 


Sulphuric  acid. 


Keutral  sulphate  of 
triethyl-ammonlum. 


Ethylene-sulphuric 
acid. 


When  concentrated  or  anhydrous,  it  can  act  as  a  dehydrating  agent, 
or  by  modifying  the  molecule,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

1st.  It  acts  as  a  dehydrating  agent  with  the  alcohols  having  the 
radicles  C"H*"+\  transforming  them  into  hydrocarbides  G"H'".  But  the 
dehydrating  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  never  exercised  alone.  There- 
fore the  chloride  of  zinc  or  phosphoric  anhydride  should  be  preferred 
for  the  production  of  reactions  of  this  order. 

2nd.  It  modifies  the  molecule  of  certain  substances,  which  it  converts 
into  isomers  or  polymers.  Thus,  under  its  influence,  amylene  (C^H'") 
is  transformed  into  diamylene  (O^^H^") ;  oil  of  turpentine  is  converted 
into  an  isomer  which  only  differs  from  the  original  hydrocarbide  by 
the  absence  of  rotatory  action  on  light. 

3rd.  It  enters  into  double  decomposition  with  organic  substances, 
that  is  to  say,  it  combines  with  these  substances,  eliminating  water. 
Here  two  different  cases  may  arise :  either  the  products  which  are 
formed  are  capable  of  reproducing  their  generators  by  appropriate 
means,  or  they  are  not  capable  of  so  doing. 

The  salts  which  result  from  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  on  organic 
bases,  such  as  the  hydrates  of  ammoniums  or  the  hydrates  oforgano- 
metallic  radicles,  are  instances  of  the  first,  as  are  also  the  sulphuric 
ethers  which  re-form  the  alcohol  whence  they  are  derived,  a  sulphate 
being  atthe  same  time  formed,  when  they  are  treated  with  mineral  bases. 

As  instances  of  the  second  case  may  be  mentioned  those  conjugate 
bodies  which  result  from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  other  organic 
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compounds,  among  wliicli  certain  liyclrocarbons,  and  acids  in  general 
must  be  placed. 

When  the  bodies  with  which  sulphuric  acid  reacts  are  acid,  the 
product  is  always  acid.  When,  on  the  contrary,  these  bodies  are 
neutral  and  several  of  their  molecules  act  on  a  single  molecule  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  product  is  neutral. 

Thus  the  following  products  are  acid  : 


Thymyl-sulphurous 
acid. 

Cymene. 

+ 

(SH^O*) 

Sulphuric 

-  (H*0) 

Water. 

Phenyl-sulpburous 
acid. 

(CH")  \ 

Benzine. 

+ 

(SH^O*) 

Sulphuric 
acid. 

-  (ffO) 

Water. 

Sulpho-benzolc 
acid. 

Benzoic  acid. 

(SH^OO 

Sulphuric 
acid. 

-  (H^O) 

Water. 

Sulphanilic  acid. 

Aniline. 

+ 

(SffO*) 

Sulphuric 
acid. 

-  (ffO) 

Water. 

Sulpho-succinic 
acid. 

Succinic  acid. 

Sulphuric 
acid. 

-  (WO) 

Water. 

The  following  products  are  neutral : 

(C^^H'-'SOO    =    2(C«H«)    +    (SH^O*)    -  2(H'0) 

Sulpho-benzide.  Beuziue.  Sulphuric  Water. 

acid. 

(C^^'H^SO'')    =    2(0'°^)    +    (SH*0*)    -  2(W0) 

Sulpho-naphthalide.  Naphthalin.  Sulphuric  Water. 

acid. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  these  products  contain  the  elements  of 
an  organic  substance  united  to  those  of  sulphuric  acid,  less  water.  We 
also  see  that  if  the  number  of  molecules  reacting  be  represented  by  n, 
n  —  1  will  represent  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  eliminated. 

Gerhardt  gives  the  following  rule,  whereby  the  basicity  of  a  sulpho- 
conjugate  body  may  be  calculated,  that  of  the  bodies  which  form  it 
being  known. 

"  The  basicity  B  of  a  sulpho-conjugate  product  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  basicities  of  the  organic  matter  b  and  of  sulphuric  acid  h',  less  the 
sum  «  —  1  of  the  molecules  which  enter  into  the  reaction  :" 

B  =  b-}-&'-(«-l). 

For  example  :  succinic  acid  has  a  basicity  equal  to  2,  therefore  h  =  2  ; 
sulphuric  acid  is  bibasic,  therefore  h'  =  2;  a  molecule  of  succinic  acid 
reacts  with  one  of  sulphuric  acid  to  produce  sulphosuocinic  acid,  there- 
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fore  n=2.    On  replacing  6,  b'  and  n  by  their  values  in  the  preceding 
equation,  it  becomes' : 

B  =  2  +  2-(2-l)  =  3. 

If  more  than  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  the  other  body 
entered  into  the  reaction,  h  and  V  must  be  multiplied  by  this  number : 
the  above  equation  would  then  be  written  : 

B  =  &"»+&"- (m-)-n  -1), 

m  andw  representing  the  number  of  the  molecules  of  the  bodies  whose 
basicities  are  &  and  h'. 

If  the  body  reacting  with  sulphuric  acid  be  neutral,  we  have  only 

to  make  b  =  o. 

It  would  be  more  coiTCct  in  the  preceding  rule  to  substitute  the 
word  atomicity  for  basicity.  But,  in  this  latter  case,  this  law  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  sulpho-conjugate  bodies  which  reproduce  their 
o-enerators.  If  it  were  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  atomicity 
of  sulphovinic  acid,  that  of  alcohol  being  1  and  that  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  2,  2  would  be  the  atomicity  of  the  product,  whilst  in  reality 
it  is  1. 

The  difference  which  exists  between  these  two  classes  of  sulpho-con- 
jugate products  is  probably  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  substi- 
tution takes  place.  Sometimes  the  radicle  of  the  organic  substance  is 
substituted  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  typical  hydrogen  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  the  atomicity  is  then  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomicities 
of  the  reacting  bodies,  less  2  for  each  molecule  of  water  eliminated  ;  we 
have  B  =  64-6"'-2n',  n  representing  the  number  of  molecules  of  water 
eliminated.  In  this  method  of  substitution,  the  group  (SO^"  remains 
-  distinct  from  the  radicle  of  the  original  organic  substance.  The  result 
is  that,  on  fixing  water,  the  product  can  be  resolved  into  its  generators: 


Two  molecules  of  Sulphuric  acid.  Water.  Sulphate  of  ethyl, 

alcohol. 


/  SO^") 

-f-  (c'h4o- 

Alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid.  Water.  Sulphoviuic  acid. 


(0-}o)  +  eo^:}o-)  -  (i}o) 


Sometimes  the  radicle  sulphuryl  (SO^"  is  substituted  for  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  hydrogen  which  passes  to  the  state  of  water,  this 
hydi-ogen  eliminated  being  taken  half  from  the  typical  hydrogen  and 
half  ixom  that  of  the  radicle.  As  the  atomicity  is  owing  to  the  typical 
hydrogen,  it  only  diminishes  by  one  in  this  case,  while  in  the  preced- 
ing it  was  diminished  by  two,  and  it  conforms  to  Gerhardt's  law. 

Moreover,  here  the   group  (SO')"  enters  into  the  radicle  of  the 
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sulpho- conjugate  body;  it  is  united  to  the  molecule  more  closely,  and 
this  cannot  reproduce  its  generators  on  becoming  hydrated. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  atomicity  of  a  radicle  increases 
by  unit}'  on  the  addition  of  (SO*)"  and  the  elimination  of  H, 

In  reality,  a  biatomic  group  like  (SO^)"  can  unite  with  any  radicle 
without  modifying  its  atomicity,  if  it  be  joined  to  it  by  one  only  of 
its  centres  of  attraction.  The  union  of  the  group  (SO^)"  with  an 
organic  radicle,  therefore,  does  not  modify  the  atomicity  of  the  latter  ; 
but  if  afterwards  the  radicle  which  has  fixed  (SO*)",  and  whose  atomi- 
city has  not  varied,  loses  H,  this  elimination,  according  to  the  usual 
law,  increases  its  atomicity  by  one.  The  following  figures  illustrate 
this  reasoning : 


Acetyl. 


+ 


S  0 

DQ 
!  ! 

0 

(SO'')" 

Sulphuryl. 


® 

H 

Hydrogen. 


H 

®  ®  CI 


C 


O 


DO 


C 


O  S 


ncT  n 
0 


(C'ffOSO')" 

Sulphacetyl. 

A  perfect  parallelism  is  observed  between  the  sulpho-con jugate  deri- 
vatives of  this  second  class  and  certain  substances  which  only  differ 
fi-om  them  by  the  substitution  of  carbonyl  (CO)"  for  sulphuryl  (SO*)". 
The  following  table  exhibits  this  : 


Series  of  the  Oaebontl 
Kamcle. 

CO" 

Oxide  of  carbon. 

C0"0 

Carbonic  anhydride. 

CO"CP 
Chloride  of  carbonyl. 

[C*H'XCO")]j  Q 

Propionic  acid. 

[C'H'XCO"g|| 

Chloride  of  propionyl. 


Series  of  the  Sulphuryl 
Kadicle. 

SO*" 

Sulphurous  anhydride. 

S0^"0 

Sulphuric  anhydride. 

SO""CP  ■ 

Chloride  of  sulphuryl. 

[C='HXSO*"_)]'|  Q 


Ethyl-sulphurous  acid. 

[C^H''(SO*")]") 
01  f 

Ethyl-sulphurous  chloride. 
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[c*H-(co")j;  j.  0^  [ra-(so-)]';  I  o« 


Lactic  acid 


Isethionic  acid. 


Lactic  monamide  (alanine). 

rra*"(co")]"l 

Chloride  of  lactyl. 

[(OT")(CO")(CO"g^| 

Malonic  acid. 

[(OT)"(co")r  1 0^ 

Salicylic  acid. 


|^C*H^"(SO*||)|  Q 


Isethionic  monamide  (taiirln). 

rc^ff'YSO^')]"! 

Isethionic  chloride. 


[(Cff  ")(CO")(SO'^"g;|  Q2 

Sulphacctic  acid. 

[(C^H-)(SO-)r|  0^ 


Sulphopheiiic  acid. 


The  analogies  just  shown  exist  not  only  in  the  formiilse,  but  also  in 
tlie  properties  of  the  bodies  spoken  of,  and  even  in  the  mode  of  their 

formation.  ,  ,  . 

Thus,  both  lactic  and  isethionic  acids  are  biatomic  and  monobasic. 

Malonic  and  sulphacetic  acids  are  biatomic  and  bibasic. 

Salicylic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  the 
phenate  of  sodium  ;  sulphophenic  acid,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride on  phenol.  (Phenol  only  differs  from  the  phenate  of  sodium  by 
having  H  substituted  for  Na).  i    •  o 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  among  organic  compounds  analogies 

more  clearly  marked  than  these.  ■,  •  -u  ^-  .,.-u 

Nitric  Acid.-Nitric  acid  is  a  powerful  reagent,  which  few  sub- 
stances can  resist.    It  may  act  in  three  different  ways  : 

1st.  It  may  combine  directly  with  the  organic  substance ;  this  is  the 
case  with  the  compound  ammonias : 

ot4n|    -1-    (  H  f^j    "  V[(c:h7hn] 


Tricthylamine 


Nitric  acid. 


Nitrate  of  triethyl-ammonium. 


2nd  It  may  be  decomposed  and  act  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  This  is 
its  usual  mode  of  action,  especially  when  it  is  dil-ted  -ith  water 

.3rd  It  may  act  by  double  decomposition;  under  its  influence 
organic  substances  lose  hydrogen,  for  which  the  residue  of  the  nitno 
acid  is  substituted : 


row    +    (mo')    =    (H^o)    +  (OT(NO^)) 

^Benzine.^  Nitric  acid.  Water.  Nitro-benziuo. 

Here,  as  with  sulphuric  acid,  two  cases  may  arise. 
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First. — The  radicle  of  the  organic  substance  may  be  substituted  for 
the  typical  hydrogen  of  nitric  acid.  The  product  obtained  then 
possesses  an  atomicity  equal  to  0,  if  the  group  substituted  for  H  do 
not  itself  contain  typical  hydrogen,  and  an  atomicity  equal  to 
1,  2,  3  .  .  .  n,  if  this  group  contain  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  n  atoms  of  typical 
hydrogen. 

Thus  the  nitrate  of  ethyl  (  q2£J5>  0  j  is  neutral,  and  the  mononitric 

p  NO'']  ~1 

glycol     ^^*-^^|  ojj  monatomic,  because  the  radicle  ethyl 

(C'H")  is  neutral,  while  the  residue  of  the  glycol  ^}  contains 

an  atom  of  typical  hydrogen. 

The  atomicity  of  the  nitrous  products  of  this  first  class  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  formula  we  have  given  for  the  analogous  sulpho-conjugate 
derivatives,  making  in  this  formula  b'  =  1  instead  of  =  2 ;  we  have  then  : 

B  =  6"'+b"'-2n'. 

Second.— The  radicle  (NO*)  of  nitric  acid  may  be  substituted  for 
hydrogen  of  the  radicle  of  the  organic  substance.  In  this  case  the 
atomicity  remains  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  substitution.  Like 
the  analogous  sulpho-conjugate  compounds,  it  may  also  be  calcu- 
lated by  means  of  the  formula  B  =  b'"-}-h"'  —  (m+n-l),  making  6' =  1. 
We  have  examples  of  this  kind  of  substitution  in  the  production  of 
nitrobenzoic  acid,  mononitric  phenol,  etc.  : 


( 


Benzoic  acid. 


Plienol. 


+ 


+ 


rNO^ 

Nitric  acid, 


}o)  =  (Slo 


Hf 

Water. 


)  -  ( 


C'H^(NO=')0 
H 

Nitrobenzoic  acid. 


1°) 


/NO 


+ 


Nitric  acid. 


Mononitric  phenol. 


Water. 


Nitric  acid  has  a  special  tendency  to  produce  phenomena  of  substitu- 
tion when  it  is  concentrated.    This  tendency  is  increased  by  mixing  it 
with  sulphuric  acid,  probably  because  this  always  keeps  it  at  the  maxi- 
imum  of  concentration  by  seizing  the  water  which  is  formed. 

Chlorides  of  Phosphorus. — The  terchloride,  oxychloride,  and  pen- 
ttachloride  of  phosphorus  furnish  the  means  of  substituting  chlorine 
neither  for  oxygen  or  for  the  group  OH. 

Ist.  They  produce  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  oxygen  when  they 
aact  on  anhydrous  oxides  :  accojxling  as  the  radicles  of  these  oxides  are 
f  even  or  uneven  the  molecule  remains  intact  or  is  divided  ; 

(C'WO)    +    (PGP)    =    (PCPO)    +  (C^H^CP) 

Aldehyd.  Pcntathloride  Oxychloride  Chloride  of 

of  phosphorus.         of  phosphorus.  cthylidene. 
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(g=:g}0)    +    (PCI-)    =    (PCl'O)    +  2(°"=cO}) 

Acetic  anhydride.  Pentachloride  ^Sl"^ 

of  phosphorus.         of  phosphorus.  acetyl. 

2nd.  They  give  rise  to  the  replacement  of  the  group  OH  by  chlorine 
when  they  act  on  hydrates  : 

B(™^^o')  +  2(rcTO)  =  2(1-2;}  0')  +  3(C'h;|) 

3(0'H»0|o)  +  (PCI.)   =  fn^')  +  K^'^'ciD 

Acetic  acid.  Terchloride  Phos^orous  Chloride  of  acetyl, 

of  phosphorus.  acia. 

Besides  the  substituting  action  it  possesses  in  common  with  the 
oxv-  and  ter-chlorides,  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  also  possesses 
a  second  action  of  substitution  ;  it  can  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
terchloride,  setting  free  chlorine,  which  becomes  substituted  for 
hydrogen : 

(OTP)  +  (PGP)  =  (PCi^)  +  ci}  +  Tci])* 

Toluene  Pentachloride         Terchloride       Hydrochloric  Monocblorinated 

loluene.  of  phosphorus.       of  phosphorus.  acid.  toluene. 

Bromides  and  Iodides  of  Phospliorus.-These  bodies  act  exactly 
like  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  of  course  with  the  exception  that, 
insLd  of  c^^^^^      it  is  y^romine  or  iodine  which  they  introduce  into 

'^rdlTiLTAgTl%^  the  designation  reducing  agents  are  indi- 
cated "uLe^^^^      wLse  action  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  oxygen 
oblorine  bromine,  and  iodine.    At  the  head  of  these  agents  we  place 
na  cenT^^^^         obtained  either  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam  and 
water  or  by  dissolving  zinc  in  acids  or  alkalies.    Then  there  are  th 
bodii  which  are  decomposed  readily,  yielding  hydrogen,  such  as 
Wi^sulphuric  acid,  and  those  which  seize  the  oxygen  of  watei 
nirsui&s  anhyaride,  the  metals,  especiaUy  potassium  and 

T^'pTi'dn2  aeents  can  produce  three  orders  of  reactions  : 

?st  They  give  rise  to  the  fixing  of  hydrogen  on  an  organic 

substance  : 

(C^H^O)    +    1}    -  (C^BL^O) 

Oxide  of  Hydrogen.  Alcohol, 

ethylene. 

2nd  Ttey  may  remove  the  oxygen,  chlorine  bromine,  or  iodine 
contled  i/a  suhs.ance,  without  being  substituted  for  them  , 
*  Naqiiet.  Unpublished  experiments. 


NITROUS  ACID. 


Chloride  of 
bulyryl. 

n }  o) 

Benzoic  acid. 


+  K 

Potassium. 


=  2 


+ 


Cliloride  of 
potassium. 


Butyryl. 


+  H 

Hydrogen. 


Water. 


Benzoic  aldehyd. 


Srd,  They  may  cause  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine.  This  is  called  inverse  substitution.  When 
hydrogen  is  substituted  for  oxygen,  the  substitution  may  take  place  by 
equivalent  quantities : 


Benzoic  acid. 


Hydrogen. 


Benzoic  alcohol. 


But  it  may  also  happen  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  vtrhich  enters 
into  the  molecule  is  only  the  half  of  that  which  should  enter  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  oxygen  eliminated  : 


Hydrogen 


Nitrobenzine. 


=  2 


(n}o) 


+ 


Water. 


Acid  Sulphites  of  the  AlkaUes.— These  are  used  to  purify  aldehyds. 
With  these  bodies  they  form  crystallizable  compouuds  which  are  easily 
separated  from  the  oils  with  which  the  aldehyds  are  often  mixed  and 
which  are  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  leaving  the 
•  aldehyd  the  elements  of  which  they  contain. 

Ammonia. — Ammonia  unites  directly  with  acids,  forming  salts  which 
are  generally  very  soluble  :  it  also  unites  with  the  anhydrides  of 
polyatomic  alcohols  and  of  biatomic  and  monobasic  acids.  Moreover 
lit  undergoes  double  decomposition  with  many  aldehyds,  with  the  anhy- 
'  drides  of  acids  whose  basicity  is  equal  to  their  atomicity,  with  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  alcohol  radicles,  with  compound 
ethers,  etc.    In  all  these  cases  nitrides  are  formed. 

Certain  colourless  substances  are  known,  apparently  belonging  to 
the  class  of  phenols,  which,  under  the  simultaneous  influence  of  oxygen 
•and  ammonia,  give  rise  to  nitrogenized  colouring  principles.  Thus 
vorcin  is  transformed  into  orcein. 

Nitrous  Acid. — Nitrous  acid  acts  on  the  nitrides  and  transforms 
tthem  into  corresponding  oxides  : 


^^•°}N)  +  (^-g}0)  =  ^l+(H|0)  +  (C"H-0|,) 

Acetamide.  Nitrous  ncid.  NitroEtn. 


Water. 


Accllc  acid. 


Nitrous  acid,  in  alcoholic  solution,  gives  rise  to  another  kind  of 
rreaction  :  N  is  substituted  for  H'.    In  this  case,  the  product  of  substi- 

3  D 
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tution  remains  united  to  an  unmodified  molecule  of  the  original  com- 
pound : 

Anilme.  Nitrous  acid.  Diazo-amido-benzol.  Water. 

If  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  be  prolonged,  the  new  compound  also 
exchanges  W  for  N,  and  we  have  two  --lecnles  of  -  V^f^'}j^'''' 
represents  the  primitive  nitride  in  which  N  takes  the  place  of  H  . 

DUzo-amido-benzol.  ^Nitrous  acid.  Water.  Diazo-benzol. 

Compounds  analogous  to  diazo-benzol  are  readily  produced  when 
nit^rs'acid  acts  on  a  solution  of  an  amidated  organic  substance  m 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  nitric  acid.  Tbey  are  always  obtamed  m  the 
state  of  nitrate.    (See  Pkoi'erties  of  Primary  Monamines). 

'iLse  products  are  transformed  into  hydrates  disengagmg  nitrogen, 
when  boiled  with  water : 

(cw)  ^  (i}o)  =  rnV)  (SI) 

Diazo-benzol.  Water.  Phenol.  NiUogen. 

r.ehvdrating  Agents.- We  have  already  seen  that  sulphuric  acid  is 
.  TelXti"  agent.  Chloride  of  zinc  and  phosphoric  anhydnde  act 
n  tti  tt  manner,  and  are  preferable  to  it._  ^^'e  shall  ^^otj^f^^ 
the  mode  of  reaction  of  these  bodies.  They  ^'J^^^^J^'^'^^'^^^^^^ 
oro-anic  substances.  Sometimes  this  elimmataon  takes  place  at  the  cost 
ofl.  single  molecule,  sometimes  at  that  of  several  organic  molecules  . 

(C^H^O)    =    {G'W")    +  (ffO) 

Alcohol.  Ethylene.  Water. 

2(C^H«0)  =    (C^H^oQ)   +  (ffO) 

Alcohol.  Ether.  Water. 

Sulphide  Of  Phosphorus.-M.Kaul6  uses  the  ^^^P^^^^.^f  J^^^'; 
pholSs  in  order  to  substitute  sulphur  for  oxygen  m  acids  and  alcohols  . 

Potash  and  Soda.-These  bodies  ma,  ^^^^^J^Z^- 

readily  attack  vessels  of  glass  or  porcelain  m  which  opeiatio 
conducted. 


rows. 
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The  reactions  to  which  tho  caustic  alkalies  give  rise  are  very  nume- 


1st  They  can  combine  directly  with  certain  organic  molecules- 
sometimes  these  molecules  are  acid  anhydrides,  and  sometimes  they 
are  only  non-saturated  bodies.  In  any  case  a  salt  is  produced  from 
which  an  acid  may  be  extracted  which  differs  from  the  original  body 
by  the  elements  of  water :  ^ 

anhydride.  l^^l  Potassic  lactate. 

(CO")    +    (||o)    =  (CHKOO 

^rton"'  :  SaS  Pot-icfonniate. 

(C"H-0)    +       (Ifo)    =  (C-H-KO^) 

Camphor.  Potassic  Potassic  campholate. 

hydrate.  *^ 

2nd.  They  undergo  double  decomposition  with  acids  :  water  is  elimi- 
nated and  a  salt  is  formed : 

n-)  +  (i}o)  =  ri}o)  +  (H|o) 

Acetic  acid.  Potassic  PotasBic  acetate.  Water 

hydrate.  vvaicr. 

3rd  They  cause  oxidation,  disengaging  hydrogen.  This  reaction  is 
a  double  decomposition,  in  which  the  organic  substance  and  the  alkali 
unite,  losing  hydrogen  instead  of  water  : 

rS})    +   (1}0)    =    (0-H-0|o)  + 

Aldehyd.  Potash.  Potassic  acetate.  Hydrogen 

(TIO)         fl}0)    =    (0'H>0|„)   ^  ,(HJ) 

Potash.  Potassic  acetate.  Hydrogen. 

_  4th.  They  transform  the  organic  matter  on  which  they  act  into  an 
isomeric  compound.  In  this  manner,  under  their  influence,  furfur- 
amide  18  converted  into  furfurine,  and  hydro-benzamide  into  amarine. 

5th.  They  cause  hydration  and  a  subsequent  double  decomposition. 
Thus  nitriles  and  amides  fix  water,  and  the  ammoniacal  salt  produced 
IS  transformed  into  ammonia  and  an  alkaline  salt  by  double  decomposi- 
tion :  ^ 

(%0|n)    +    (K|0)    =    (NH.)    +  (C'H'O)o^ 

Acetamide.  Potassic  Ammonh™.  Potassic  acetate.  ^ 

8  D  2 
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6th.  From  those  bodies  wMch  contain  chlorine  of  addition  they 
remove  half  that  chlorine,  and  it  may  he  eliminated  without  taking 
hydrogen  with  it.  The  alkalies  act  in  the  same  manner  on  bromi- 
nated  or  iodized  compounds  : 

(CW^)    +    (l\0)    =    (C^H^Cl)   +  +  (g}0) 

^  _  '    .  /-.i,i„,i„„*»H  Potassic  Water. 


Chloride  of 
ethylene. 


Potash 


Chlorinated 
ethylene. 


Potassic 
chloride. 


(O.HW)  +  3(^}o)  =  8(f4)  +  2(i}o)  +  (C-HB.) 

^     •  T>  „f  Water  Brominat^d 

n,...ldeof  Pot^U.  B^ron^de^of  Water. 


Bromide  of 
bibromlnaled 
ethylene. 


Brominated 
acetylene. 


For  the.e  reaotioBS  the  alkalies  require  to  be  ".^l-^^M 
7th  Potash  or  soda  do  not  always  act  on  brominated  oi  chlounated 
oomwunds  of  substitution.    Sometimes  they  exerc.se  an  a"''"'^  'i^. 
rf:.ith\he  .receding,  and  tbey  can  a,  t,   subst.tu.on  of 

OH,  or  if  alcoholic  solutions  be  used,  of  (C  H  O)  lor  . 


(C''H"C1)  4- 

Chloride  of  amyl 
(cUlovlnated  hydride 
of  amyl). 


chloride 


(OTBr)    +    (h|o)  = 


Brominated 
ethylene. 


Potash. 


K 
Br 

Potassic 
bromide. 


Water. 


+ 


Amylene.; 
Acetylene. 


(O'H'CIOU)    ^    (K|o)    .  fH;Tl0') 

^  ,     '    ,  Pntash  Potassic  glycolate. 

Potassic  chloracetate.  l-otasn. 


+ 


K  r 

ci  f 

Potassic 
chloride. 


CI 

Chlorinated  chloride 
of  benzoyl. 


+ 


^  1 

01  f 

Potassic 
chloride. 


+ 


Alcohol. 


Water. 


Chlorinated  oxide  of 
ethyl  and  benzoyl. 


This  latter  mode  of  reaction  is  produced  more  easily  if  ethylate  of 
sodium  (%^'}  O),  obtained  by  dissolving  sodium  in  alcohol,  be  substi- 

old:'  of  Snver.-The  oxide  of  silver  sometimes  acts  as  an  oxidizing 
agent,  and  is  itself  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

In  presence  of  water  it  acts  on  chlorinated  substances  in  the  sam 
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manner  as  potash  does,  that  is  to  say,  it  removes  hydrochloiio  acid  from 
them,  or  it  causes  the  replacement  of  CI  by  OH. 

Acetate  of  Potassium  or  of  Silver. — ^These  salts  enter  into  double 
decomposition  with  chlorinated,  brominated,  or  iodized  compounds, 
and  give  rise  to  the  replacement  of  halogen  metalloids  by  the  halogen 
residue  of  acetic  acid  (C*H*0,0) : 

Acetate  of  silver.  Chloride  of  Acetate  of  ethyl.  Chloride 

ethyl.  of  sliver. 


EELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PHYSICAL  PEOPERTIES  AND 
THE  COMPOSITION  OF  OEGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  all  the  physical  properties  of  bodies  should 
bear  some  relation  to  their  composition.  Those  properties  in  which 
certain  relations  of  this  kind  have  been  proved  are  : 

The  crystalline  form,  the  point  of  fusion,  the  boiling  point,  the 
index  of  refraction,  the  specific  heat,  and  the  density  in  the  liquid  state. 

Crystalline  Form. — The  phenomena  of  isomorphism  are  often 
observed  between  a  given  body  and  its  chlorinated,  brominated,  or 
nitrous  derivatives.  These  phenomena  are  not  always  observed,  but  it 
is  possible  that  this  may  be  owing  to  isomerism.  The  derivatives  of 
naphthalin  each  exist  under  several  isomeric  modifications,  the  respec- 
tive terms  of  which  are  isomorphous.  These  derivatives  may  be 
classed  in  three  series  : 

1st.  A  series  a,  in  which  the  crystals  assume  the  form  of  six-sided 
prisms  of  120°,  are  soft,  cleave  parallel  to  their  axis,  and  dissolve  readily 
in  ether,  but  sparingly  in  alcohol. 

2nd.  A  series  /3,  in  which  the  three  sides  of  the  prism  are  almost 
equally  inclined  towards  each  other  (100-103°). 

3rd.  A  series  7,  in  which  the  naphthalic  derivatives  crystallize  in 
prisms  of  the  rhombic  system  (112-113°),  which  form  small  elastic 
needles. 

Many  cases  of  isomorphism  are  found  among  the  nitrous  derivatives. 
Thus  binitrous,  trinitrous,  and  pentanitrous  phenol  all  crystallize  in 
the  same  manner.  When  bodies  are  both  isomeric  and  isomorphous,  they 
are  called  isomeromorphous.  In  order  to  understand  these  compounds, 
let  us  take  a  molecule  of  naphthalin  C'H^IPH^  If  CP  be  substituted 
for  H^  we  have  C^H-'H^CP.  Then,  if  Br''  be  substituted  for  H*,  the 
compound  C'H'Bi^CP  is  obtained.  If,  instead  of  commencing  with 
chlorine,  bromine  were  used,  the  body  C'H'CPBr'^  would  be  formed. 

These  two  bodies  are  isomeric,  as  bromine  and.  chlorine  do  not 
replace  the  same  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  they  are  isomorphous,  because 
the  atoms  are  similarly  arranged ;  they  are  isomeromorphous. 
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Bodies  are  said  to  paramorplious  wheu  tliey  crystallize  in  similar 
forms,  but  in  different  systems,  such  as  the  tetrachloride -of  naphthallu 
QiojjsQp^  and  the  tetrachloride  of  chlorinated  naphthalin  C^H'CICP.  ^ 

Those  bodies  are  called  hemimorphous  which  are  very  similar  in 
their  chemical  composition  and  functions,  and  crystallize  in  forms  of 
which  several  angles  are  alike  and  others  very  different,  whether  these 
fonns  belong  to  the  same  system  or  not.    Such  are :  the  formiate  of 

barium  (^^^^^^l}  0^),  the  propionate  of  barium  (^^^^Bi"}0'+^^  )' 

and  the  acetate  of  barium  Ba"|^^"^^^' )' 

M.  Gaudin  has  recently  published  several  communications  in  which 
he  professes  to  be  able  to  deduce  the  arrangement  of  their  atoms  from 
the  crystalline  forms  of  bodies.  But  the  forms  this  chemist  is  obliged 
to  attribute  to  the  molecules  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
atomicity.  Until  he  can  modify  his  theory,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  accord- 
ance with  these  laws,  it  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Point  of  Fusion.— Homologous  bodies  have  a  fusing  point  which 
becomes  hi"-her  the  more  their  molecule  is  complicated.  This  rule  is 
general  with  the  fatty  acids  C"H-"0^  It  has  also  been  observed  that, 
fn  the  chloro-conjugate  or  bromo-conjugate  derivatives,  the  pointy  of 
fusion  rises  with  the  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  which 
enter  into  the  molecule.  But  in  order  that  this  latter  law  be  verified, 
only  those  derivatives  of  a  body  which  are  isomorphous  must  be  com- 
pared and  their  isomerism  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Thus,  in  the  three  series  of  naphthalin  derivatives,  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  Laurent : 

o   .  I''u6ing  point. 

Series  a.  T      •  a 

QiojjoQp  liquid 

a^B'cr  

CTPBrCP  

CH^Cl*  

c'^irBrcr'  110^ 

G^Il'BrCl"  1^^° 

Series^. 

C^offCP  •   •  • 

C^°H«Br*  59 

C"H^CP  Y 

C"CP  


Series  V-  i  OQO 

166° 


C^oH^BrCP  ^^^-^^^ 

The  compounds  of  the  preceding  bodies  with  chlorine  have  no  regular 
fusing  point,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  when  melted  they  solidify . 
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sometimes  at  one  temperature,  sometimes  at  another,  and  they  assume 
different  crystalline  forms  accjordiug  to  the  temperature  at  which  they 
are  solidified. 

Boiling  Point. — By  examining  the  boiling  points  of  a  great  number 
of  homologous  bodies,  M.  Kopp  has  discovered  the  following  laws: 

1st.  Homologous  bodies  have  boiling  points  which  increase  or  dimi- 
nish by  19°  for  each  addition  or  subtraction  of  CH^  Thus,  methylic 
alcohol  CH*0  boils  at  19°  lower  than  viuic  alcohol  0'H«0. 

2nd.  The  boiling  point  of  an  acid  is  40°  above  that  of  the  alcohol 
from  which  it  is  derived  by  oxidation. 

3rd.  A  compound  ether  boils  82°  below  the  acid  which  has  the  same 
formula ;  thus,  the  acetate  of  methyl  boils  82°  lower  than  propionic 
acid. 

From  this  we  deduce  that  a  methylic  ether  boils  at  63°  lower,  an 
ethylic  ether  at  44°  lower,  and  an  amylic  ether  at  13°  higher  than  the 
coiTesponding  acid. 

Moreover,  Gerhardt  states  that  each  atom  of  carbon  raises  the  boiling 
point  35°,  and  that  each  double  atom  of  hydrogen  lowers  it  15°,  which 
for  CH"^  would  give  a  difference  of  20°.  Kopp  thinks  that  each  atom  of 
carbon  raises  the  boiling  point  29°,  and  that  each  double  atom  of 
hydrogen  lowers  it  10°,  which  would  give  the  difference  of  19° 
for  CHI 

M.  Chancel,  remarking  that  boiling  points  calculated  according  to 
Kopp's  law  are  generally  too  high,  has  proposed  to  substitute  for  this 
law  that  expressed  by  the  following  formula  : 

E  =  C+(ttl9)-0-5ji2. 

E  is  the  boiling  point  of  a  compound,  0  that  of  the  first  term  of  the 
series,  and  n  represents  the  number  of  the  order  of  the  compound  in 
this  series. 

M.  Kopp's  laws  are  far  from  being  accurate  in  all  cases.  It  is  known 
that  the  difference  is  greater  than  1 9°  for  CH^  in  the  homologues  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  and  in  those  of  benzine,  and  that  it  is  less  than  this 
number  in  the  homologues  of  acetic  anhydride ;  but  M.  Wurtz  has  dis- 
covered a  still  more  remarkable  exception.  In  the  glycol  series,  the 
boiling  point  decreases  from  the  first  term,  ordinary  glycol  C^H'0^  to 
the  fourth  term,  amyl-glycol  G^ff'Ol  Beyond  amyl-glycol  the  boiling 
point  rises  with  the  molecular  complication. 

These  differences  may  be  owing  to  several  causes.  One  of  the  chief 
is  isomerism,  because  two  isomeric  bodies  often  boil  at  very  different 
temperatures.  Perhaps  such  bodies,  though  considered  as  homologous, 
are  only  isomers  of  their  respective  homologues. 

M.  Kegnault  has  found  that,  if  the  boiling  points  of  different  homo- 
logous bodies  be  taken  under  different  pressures,  the  curves  of  the 
boiling  points  which  are  obtained  are  not  parallel.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  in  each  series  there  may  be  constant  differences  between 
the  boiling  points  of  homologous  bodies,  but  that  these  differences  only 
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exist  under  certain  pressures  which  may  vary  from  one  series  to 
another.  It  may  even  be  supposed  that  the  variations  the  pressure 
undergoes  on  changing  the  series,  in  order  to  obtain  constant  differences 
.in  the  boiling  points,  themselves  follow  a  determined  law  which  may 
one  day  be  discovered. 

M.  Berihelot,  in  his  "Organic  Chemistry,"  adds  the  following 
remarks  to  M.  Kopp's  laws  : 

1st.  When  several  bodies  are  formed  in  an  analogous  manner  by  the 
action  of  a  compound  on  several  different  substances,  an  almost  iden- 
tical difference  is  observed  between  the  boiling  points  of  these  bodies 
and  those  of  the  substances  whence  they  are  derived ;  which  may  be 
expressedby  the  formula  E-e  =  F -/±  a,  calling  E  and  F  two  gene- 
rators of  the  bodies  e  and  /,  and  a  being  a  constant.    Thus  : 

Difference. 

Alcohol  C^H-'O  boils  at  75° 

Hydrochloric  ether  OT-O-fHCl  -IPO  boils  at     .  11= 

Acetic  acid  C'H^O^  boils  at  117°" 

Chloride  of  acetyl  C"-H^0^+HC1  -  H^O  boils  at      .      55°  I 

Alcohol  C'l-rO  boils  at  42° 

Ether  C'lPO ^ C^IPO  -H'O  boils  at  36°  j 

Allylic  alcohol  G'WO  boils  at  103°)  ^^o.^ 

Allyl-othylic  ether  CH^O-f  C^H-'O  -  H^O  boils  at  .     62-5  f 

2nd.  AVhen  a  molecule  of  water  is  removed  from  or  added  to  an 
organic  compound,  its  boiling  point  is  lowered  or  raised  100°  or  110°. 

Amylic  alcohol  C^H'^O  boils  at  132°;  amylene  C'H'°  boils  at  35°: 
difference  97°. 

From  this  and  the  preceding  rule  we  deduce  .that  the  fixation  of 
HCl  raises  the  boiling  point  about  44°,  and  the  fixation  of  HBr,  78°. 
In  reality,  the  fixation  of  IFO  would  raise  the  boiling  point  110° ;  but 
on  substituting  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  a  molecule  of  water 
in  the  oxygenized  body  produced,  its  boiling  point  would  be  lowered 
66°;  the  chlorinated  compound  would  therefore  differ  from  the  original 
compound  by  110  -  66,  or  44°.  So  73°  are  calculated  for  the  addition  of 
HBr,  on  the  supposition  that  the  substitution  of  HBr  for  H'O  lowers 
the  boiling  point  37° 

3rd.  The  lowering  of  the  boiling  point  in  consequence  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  H'O  applies  to  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  distinct  principles.  In  order  to  find  the  boiling  point  F  of  these 
latter  compounds,  knowing  those  E  and  /  of  their  generators,  we  have 
the  formula  :  E  -f/- 120  =  F. 

Acetic  acid  boils  at  117°  =  E 

Alcohol  boils  at  78°  =/ 


E-|-/=  195° 
Acetic  ether  boils  at  74°  =  F 

Diference  between  E  +/-F  =  121° 
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4th.  In  a  more  general  Avay,  the  boiling  point  of  a  complex  body  is 
] plainly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  boiling  points  of  the  generating' 
iless  that  of  the  bodies  eliminated. 
From  the  formula  : 


uve  get : 


E-e=r-/±a 


E  4-/-  e  =F±  a 


The  preceding  laws  are  far  from  being  generally  applicable  to  all 
Ibodies  in  organic  chemistry.  This  may  be  proved,  by  representing  the 
Iboiling  points  of -the  homologous  series  grapbically  in  the  following 
1  manner : 

Let  the  exponents  n  of  the  carbon  be  taken  for  abscissas,  and  the 
Iboiling  points  t  of  the  different  homologous  bodies  for  which  this  ex- 
iponent  is  1,  2,  3,  etc.  for  ordinates ;  let  the  points  thus  determined  be 
jjoined  by  a  continuous  line,  and  we  shall  have  aline  which  will  render 
1  manifest  the  relations  which  exist  between  n  and  t.  The  line  will  be 
!  straight,  or  nearly  so,  for  alcohols,  the  fatty  acids  and  their  ethers,  and 
(Curved  for  the  carbides  of  hydrogen  C"H*",  as  Favre  and  Silbermann 
lhave  remarked,  and  for  the  carbides  C"H^"+^ 

The  line  which  joins  the  boiling  points  of  butylene,  amylene,  hexy- 
lene,  oenanthylene,  and  caprylene,  is  not  very  regular,  owing  to  the 
different  sources  from  whence  these  products  are  extracted,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  possibility  of  their  being  isomers.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
curve  of  the  polymers  of  amylene,  compounds  evidently  of  similar  con- 
fstitution :  this  curve  is  represented  in  the  interval  found  by  the  equa- 
ition  :  t  =  U0-\-  41n  -  ISn^  +  0-02n\ 

The  curve  of  the  hydrides  of  American  petroleum  C"H^"+^  is  blended 
with  the  preceding  line  in  its  higher  terms. 

A  remarkable  inflection  is  observed  in  the  line  of  the  glycols  ;  amy- 
llenic  glycol  constitutes  a  well-marked  minimum ;  the  curve  of  the 
i  hydrates  of  the  carbides  C"H*"  presents  the  same  peculiarity,  and  the 
hydrate  of  amylene  is  the  furthest  removed,  by  its  boiling  point,  from 
the  isomeric  alcohol. 

The  same  mode  of  repiesentation  is  applicable  to  series  which  are 
not  homologous,  to  the  series  C"II^"+^0"  for  instance,  which  comprises 
iwood-spiiit,  glycol  and  glycerine,  alcohols  whose  atomicity  is  expressed 
I  by  the  exponent  of  the  carbon  which  they  contain. 

The  curve  corresponding  to  this  series  is  still  undetermined,  owing 
tto  the  uncertainty  existing  on  the  subject  of  the  boiling  point  of 
^glycerine:  but  it  clearly  indicates  that  erythrite  should  boil  (a  theo- 
retical deduction  from  its  decomposition)  at  about  305°.    On  tailing  the 
iboiling  points  65,  197,  277,  for  the  alcohols  named  above,  we  obtain  by 
the  equation  t  =  119  +  210«  —  26n*, — which  represents  the  curve  in 
its  known  parts, — the  number  305. 

The  table  on  page  778  shows  all  the '  relations  discovered  between 
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the  boiling  points  of  alcohols,  their  ethers,  etc. :  the  explanations  it 
gives  will  often  he  fotincl  nseful.* 
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olid  molecule  the  different  simple  atoms  retain  their  specific  heats. 
\.s  since  the  specific  heat  given  for  each  simple  atom  is  G-666,  the 
n-oduct  of  the  weight  of  a  molecnle  P,  multiplied  by  its  specific  heat 
',  will  give  n  6'6t)6  ;  n  being  the  number  of  atoms  of  which  it  is 
■omposed. 

Knowing  the  formula  of  a  body,  we  may  ascertain  the  number 
6 '666,  which  represents  its  molecular  heat,  and  on  dividing  this 

lumber  by  the  molecular  weight,  we  obtain  the  specific  heat  of  the 

-ubstance. 

However,  by  this  means  only  an  approximation  to  the  true  specific 
leat  can  be  obtained  ;  and,  besides,  Woestyn's  law  does  not  apply  to  all 
odies.* 

Heat  of  Combustion. — MM.  Favre  and  Silbermann  have  determined 
ho  heat  of  combustion  of  a  great  number  of  organic  substances ;  but 
intil  lately  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  the  results  of  these 
esearches  to  a  theory  of  thermo-chemistry. 

M.  Berthelot  has  recently  supplied  this  deficiency  by  publishing 

me  researches  in  thermo-chemistry  which  greatly  increase  the  interest 
ittached  to  the  experiments  of  these  chemists.  The  following  is  a 
ummary  of  his  views  : 

Starting  from  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  case  of  chemical  compounds 
be  atoms  of  bodies  which  enter  into  combination  are  precipitated  upon 

ich  other  veiy  sharply,  and  that  the  heat  disengaged  in  these  combi- 
lations  is  owing  to  their  collision,  M.  Beithelot  thinks  he  can  apply 
he  principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  to  thermo-chemistry,  for, 
)n  the  above  supposition,  chemical  reactions  are  reduced  to  very  com- 
)licated  mechanical  phenomena.  He  therefore  states,  that  just  as  in 
Jiinging  a  mechanical  system  from  an  initial  to  a  final  state,  a  certain 
mount  of  work  is  necessary  independent  of  that  by  means  of  which 
he  transformation  is  actually  accomplished,  so  the  following  theorem 
nay  be  stated  as  a  general  principle  in  thermo-chemistry  :  "When  a 
ystem  of  simple  or  compound  bodies  undergoes  chemical  or  physical 
hanges,  which  cause  it  to  pass  to  another  state  without  producing 
Mechanical  effects  external  to  the  system,  the  quantity  of  heat  disen- 

iged  or  absorbed  entirely  depends  on  the  initial  and  final  states  of 
he  system,  whatever  may  be  the  order  and  character  of  the  interme- 
liate  states."  This  is  the  theory  of  the  calorific  equivalent  of  chemical 
1  ansformations. 

In  order  to  establish  his  theorem,  M.  Berthelot  assumes,  a  priori,  the 
quivalenco  between  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  or  absorbed  in  a 
hemical  transformation,  and  the  amount  of  molecular  actions  necessary 
•)  produce  it. 

He  thence  deduces  that : 

*  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  M.  Kopp  has  shown  by  recent  experiments  that 
<•  variation  in  the  specific  heats  of  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  (see  page  25),  in  Iheir 
iFurent  allotropic  states,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  tiie  fact  that  the  leal  atomic 
'  ights  of  these  bodies  do  not  correspond  to  those  deduced  from  their  atomic  heats.  Tit. 
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1st.  The  heat  disengaged  in  the  decomposition  of  a  body  is  equal  to 
that  absorbed  in  its  formation,  provided  that  the  initial  and  final  states 
be  identical. 

2nd.  The  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  in  a  series  of  transformations 
equals  the  sum  of  the  quantities  disengaged  in  each  transformation,  if 
the  bodies  finally  produced  be  identical. 

3rd.  The  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  m  two 
series  of  transformations,  starting  from  two  distinct  states  to  arrive  at 
the  same  final  state,  is  equal  to  that  disengaged  or  absorbed  in  passing 
from  one  of  the  initial  states  to  the  other. 

4th  If  a  body  a  disengage  heat  in  uniting  with  h  to  form  ab,  and  if 
ah  then  yield  a  to  a  third  body  c  to  form  ac,  the  quantity  of  heat  disen- 
gaged in  this  reaction  is  less  than  that  disengaged  in  the  direct  forma- 
tion  of  the  compound  ac,  by  that  of  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  m 
the  combination  of  ab.  In  one  case  we  start  from  the  initial  state  ab 
to  arrive  at  ac,  and  in  the  other  from  the  slate  a  and  the  state  c  to 
arrive  at  ac  :  consequently,  in  conformity  with  the  third  principle, 
the  quantity  of  heat  should  be  less  by  that  necessary  to  produce  the 

initial  state  db.  m>,    ,    j.   r       i  • 

M  Berthelot  has  studied  these  phenomena.  The  heat  of  combina- 
tion should  be  in  ratio  to  the  external  mechanical  effects  produced  m 
the  reaction  ;  for  instance,  it  should  be  different  in  four  cases  which  he 

cites '.  •    1  ■  o 

1st.  Two  gases  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  are  mixea  m  a 

reservoir  in  which  they  combine  without  exploding. 

2nd  The  combination  takes  place  with  explosion. 

3rd.  The  combination  is  made  in  a  receiver  in  which  the  gases  are 
submitted  to  pressure,  but  without  explosion. 

4th.  The  gases  may  be  mixed,  subjected  to  pressure,  and  thrown 
into  the  atmosphere,  the  gaseous  jet  being  ignited. 

The  first  is  the  normal  condition,  there  is  no  external  work  producea, 
and  the  heat  disengaged  corresponds  to  the  force  of  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  two  gases,  and  represents  it.    In  the  case  of  the  exi  io^ 
sion,  there  is  a  mechanical  efi-ect,  and  consequently  heat  absorbed,  ana 
the  otal  heat  disengaged  is  less  than  in  the  first  case     Accordin  to 
theoretical  considerations,  the  third  case  should  give  the  «ame  heat  as^ 
the  first    In  the  fourth  case,  the  powerful  force  of  the  jet  of  gas  com 
pressed  and  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  is  destroyed,  that  is  to 
'•Iformed  into  heat  which  should  be  added  to  the  heat  of  combin  t 
properly  so  called  :  this  etfect  may,  however,  be  ^^P^^^^^^^f '  ^ 'J, 
Lleeules  of  the  gases  communicate  their  force  to  the  molecules  of  the 
air,  which  causes  an  expenditure  of  force.  ,^i...«tion  of 

K  is  under  these  latter  conditions  that  the  heat  of  comb^^^^^^^^^ 
gases  has  been  determined,  but  the  source  of  error  indica  ed  ma, 
Lerlooked  as  the  gases  do  not  pass  into  the  calorimeter  ve  y 
We  may  therefore  say,  that  in  all  the  experiments  given  below  fo 
heat  developed  by  the  combination  of  gases,  there  has  been  no  appro- 
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able  work  to  accompaBy  this  combination.  After  thus  eliminating 
xternal  work,  M.  Berthelot  proceeds  to  consider  the  influence  of 
emperature  on  the  heat  of  combination.  The  quantity  of  heat  disen- 
gaged in  a  combination  varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  the  com- 

ination  takes  place. 

This  variation  is  expressed  by  a  formula  which  M.  Berthelot  explains 
u  the  following  manner  : 
Let  Q,  be  the  heat  disengaged,  when  the  combination  takes  place  at  a 
uiperature  t. 

Let  U  be  the  heat  necessaiy  to  bring  the  initial  system  without  chemi- 
■al  combination  from  <  to  T  :  this  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  system.  Let 
be  the  heat  of  combination  of  the  system  previously  heated  to  T, 
md  let  V  be  the  quantity  of  heat  that  would  be  disengaged  if  the  pro- 
lucts  of  the  reaction  were  restored  without  chemical  change  from  T  to 
The  initial  and  final  states  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  is  to 
ly  when  the  combination  has  been  directly  effected  at  t,  and  when 
lie  system  has  been  previously  heated  to  T,  and  after  reaction  restored 
ty  cooling  to  t,  we  shall  have  : 

Q,  =      -  U+  V,  thence  Qx  =  Q,  +  U  -  V 

—  V)  represents  the  variation  of  the  heat  of  combination,  with  the 
temperature. 

But  U  =  Ml  -f- 1*2  +  «3  •  •  .  which  belong  to  each  of  the  simple  or  com- 
pound bodies  which  form  the  initial  system  :  so  V  =  «;i  -j-  «2  +  ''s  +  •  •  • 
These  equations  are  resolved  into  heat  absorbed  without  change  of  state 
by  the  simple  change  of  temperature,  and  heat  absorbed  with  change 
of  state.  The  first  of  these  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  mean  specific 
beat  of  each  of  these  bodies  by  the  corresponding  intervals  of  temperature 
/,  and  by  the  weight  of  the  body  experimented  on.  The  second  term  is 
composed  of  the  molecular  heats  of  fusion  or  vaporization  (heats  of 
fusion  and  vaporization  multiplied  by  the  molecular  weight  of  each 
Ijody).  In  the  case  in  which  the  state  of  the  bodies  is  not  changed,  the 
formula  for  the  heat  of  combination  is 

a  =  Q,+Pc-2ci](T-o. 

2c  being  the  sum  of  the  mean  specific  heats  of  the  original  body  for  the 
interval  t  which  is  considered,  and  2c„  the  same  amount  for  the  final 

ystem.  It  is  clear  that,  in  this  case,  the  heat  of  combination  would 
increase  with  the  temperature,  when  2c  exceeds 2c,. 

In  cases  where  the  component  bodies  and  the  compound  all  possess 
the  same  solid  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  for  instance,  H'^  and  0  forming 
H'O  below  100°,  amylene  and  water  forming  amylic  alcohol,  or  S  and 
Pb  forming  sulphide  of  lead,  experiment  shows  that  the  sum  of  the 
specific  heats  of  the  components  is  often  greater  than  that  of  the  com- 
pound, and,  consequently,  the  heat  of  combination  increases  for  the 

pace  of  t,  under  which  this  condition  is  realized. 
If  for  a  space  of  time,  t  which  does  not  correspond  to  any  change  of 
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state,  it  happens  that  %Ci  scarcely  differs  from  2c,  and  that  the  heat 
of  combination  be  very  great,  the  correction  [2c  — Sc,]  (T  — <)  maybe 
omitted. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  where  there  is  a  change  of  state  ;  let  /i,  /2 .  . , 
be  the  molecular  heats  of  fusion  of  the  bodies  in  the  initial  system ; 
/'i/'z  •  •  ;  the  corresponding  values  for  the  bodies  in  the  final  system ; 
^i,</)2  .  .  .,  the  heats  of  vaporization  of  the  bodies  in  the  initial  system ; 
^',,^'2  .  .  .,  the  same  value  for  the  bodies  in  the  final  system ;  let 
fu  ^2)  ^3  .  •  .  be  the  temperatures  corresponding  to  these  points  of 
fusion  and  of  vaporization  classed  in  order  increasing  from  t  to  T. 

Let  c  and  c,  be  the  mean  specific  heats  for  the  interval  from  t  to  i„ 
e'  and  c\  for  that  of    to  t^,  c(  «)  and  c,('")  for  that  of  <„  to  T. 

On  introducing  these  into  the  original  formula,  the  following  form 
is  given  to  U  and  V : 

U  =  2c(i,-0+2c'(<2-O  +  -  •  .  +2c«(T-«o)  +  ^+2(^; 
V  =  2c.(<i  -  0  +  2c\(<,  -  i.)  +  .  .  •  +  Sc,  -  (T  - <a)  +  2/'+  2<^' ; 

and  the  general  formula  becomes  : 

Q,  =  Q,+(2c-2cO(<i-0  +  -  •  •  +  (2c"  -  Sc,»XT-<a) 

The  term  (2c-2ci)(<i-0  may  be  overlooked  when  the  heat  of  com- 
bination is  very  great,  and  when  an  approximation  only  is  required  : 
the  simplified  formula  would  in  this  case  be,  =  +  2/+ 2^  -  2/' 
-2</>'. 

In  some  cases  the  molecular  heat  of  fusion  being  much  less  than 
that  of  vaporization,  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  this  latter ; 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  the  heat  of  vaporization  into  account. 

Here  we  find  another  simplification :  M.  Berthelot,  basing  his  ideas 
on  the  figures  given  by  M.  Regnault,  says  that  the  heat  necessary  to 
convert  a  molecule  of  a  great  number  of  bodies  into  two  volumes  of 
vapour,  varies  between  6000  and  11,000  calories  (units  of  heat),  and  that 
the  number  8000  may  be  regarded  as  a  mean.  Taking  this  mean,  the 
heat  of  combination  is  calculated  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  at 
which  it  was  found  by  experiment,  as  an  approximation  to  the  reality, 
by  the  following  formula :  let  n  and  n'  be  the  numbers  of  the  atoms  of 
bodies  in  the  initial  and  final  systems  which  become  gaseous,  we  have 

=  Q^_|_  (n  -  n')  8000.  When  n  =  n',  Q-r  =  Qt  the  heats  of  combinations 
are  equal  at  the  different  temperatures,  which  happens  in  the  forma- 
tion of  alcohol  by  water  and  defiant  gas  between  0°  and  200°, 
CTP+H-0  =  OT?0. 

In  the  first  term,  two  volumes  of  water  become  gaseous  between 
0°  and  200° ;  and  in  the  second,  two  volumes  of  alcohol  also  become 
gaseous  in  passing  from  0^  and  200° ;  n  is  therefore  equal  to  n',  and  the 
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[Tiantities  of  heat  disengaged  in  this  reaction  will  be  the  same  at  the 
I  liferent  temperatures  between  0°  and  200°. 

We  therefore  see  that  the  heat  disengaged  in  chemical  combinations 

not  generally  constant:  it  varies  with  the  physical  state  of  the 
lodies  and  the  temperature ;   the  quantity  can  only  be  compared 
\  hen  the  bodies  are  in  the  same  conditions.    The  heat  of  combination 
t'  gaseous  01  and  H  to  form  gaseous  HCl,  cannot  be  compared  with 
Liiat  of  I  solid  and  H  gaseous  to  form  HI  gaseous.    Before  making 
I  lie  comparison,  the  bodies  must  be  brought  to  the  conditions  in 
which  such  a  comparison  is  possible.    M.  Berthelot  thinks  this  can 
'ie  done  by  such  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  as  will  bring  the 
l)odies  which  enter  into  combination,  and  the  product  of  this  com- 
bination, to  the  state  of  pure  gases.     The  molecular  specific  heat 
■f  simple  gases  of  the  formulae  H^  N*,  0^,  is  the  same,  viz.,  6'85. 
The  compound  gases,  approaching  the  state  of  perfect  gases,  also 
jssess  specific  heats  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  of  the  simple  gases 
'.vhich  compose  them.    Starting  from  the  temperature  at  which  it 
icquires  a  peifectly  gaseous  state,  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compound 
should  become  independent  of  the  temperature  equal  to  the  sum  of 
lie  molecular  heats  of  the  component  gases,  2c  =  2c'i,  and  the  general 
n-mula  will  become  Qt  =  Q(,  because  in  the  formula  Qt  =  Q(+U  —  V, 
[J  would  be  equal  to  V.    M.  Berthelot  calls  "  atomic  (molecular)  heat 
if  combination  "  the  heat  disengaged  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 

imponents  and  compounds  may  be  considered  as  perfect  gases,  and  at 
which  this  heat  is  independent  of  a  fresh  increase  of  temperature.  It 
allows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  heat  of  combination  disen- 
gaged or  absorbed  in  a  chemical  reaction  is  reduced  to  two  terms. 

a.  The  molecular  heat  of  combination  arising  from  the  single  effect 
'  )f  chemical  affinities  brought  into  action  under  comparable  conditions, 
liat  is  to  say,  when  the  bodies  are  in  the  state  of  perfect  gases. 

/3.  The  heat  arising  from  changes  of  state,  specific  heat,  or  physical 
uodifications  of  bodies.  This  second  cause  is  the  reason  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  disengaged  or  absorbed  in  one  and  the  same  i-eaction 
varies  accoiding  to  circumstances. 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  compare  the  heat  disengaged  in 
::hemical  reactions  the  molecular  heat  of  combination  of  the  com- 
ounds  must  first  be  found ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  heat  can  very 
seldom  be  determined,  and  represents  an  ideal  definition  whenever  the 
bodies  which  enter  into  reaction  cannot  exist  in  the  state  of  perfect  gas 
without  decomposition.  There  is  another  method  of  bringing  the 
bodies  which  enter  into  reaction  to  a  state  admitting  of  comparison, 
which  consists  in  producing  such  a  decrease  of  temperature  that  all 
the  bodies  become  solid  ;  in  this  case  the  equation  would  become 
Q(  =  Qr+(2c,  —  2c)(T— i),  and  it  maybe  admitted  as  an  approxima- 
tion, in  the  case  of  considerable  disengagement  of  heat,  that  the  specific 
heats  vary  very  little,  and  that  therefore  every  time  the  bodies  reacting 
are  solid  in  the  initial  and  final  systems,  the  chemical  reactions  may 
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he  regarded  as  comparable.  The  comparisons  would  bo  exact  if  an 
absolute  zero  could  be  reached  :  this  is  a  condition  quite  as  important 
as  that  of  bodies  being  perfectly  gaseous,  but  impossible  to  be  reahzed 
even  approximately  in  our  experiments. 

But  besides  these  cases  in  which  the  reactions  may  be  compared  in 
all  the  bodies,  there  are  groups  of  bodies  having  analogous  chemical 
functions  which,  in  the  case  of  analogous  reactions  taking  place  under 
the  same  conditions,  give  disengagements  of  heat  which  may  be  com- 
pared among  themselves.    The  formation  of  soluble  salts  by  means  of 
soluble  acids  and  bases  is  an  instance  of  this :  MM.  Favre  and  Silher- 
raann  have  shown  that  the  quantities  of  heat  differ  very  little  in 
different  acids  and  bases  when  they  are  dissolved  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  added  to  the  solution  produces  no  dis- 
engagement of  heat :  under  these  conditions  of  molecular  separation, 
for  instance,  the  differences  between  ammoniacal  gas,  caustic  baryta, 
and  potash,  disappear,  and  the  bodies  thus  dissolved  are  brought  to 
states  which  are  nearly  comparable. 

But  the  quantities  of  heat  disengaged  in  the  formation  of  salts  thus 
dissolved  is  very  different  from  the  heat  of  molecular  combination 
corresponding  to  their  formation  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  we 
really  know  nothing  conceraing  the  relation  between  these  two  quan- 
tities of  heat.    Jn  his  second  essay,  M.  Berthelot  applies  the  theore- 
tical considerations  we  have  thus  briefly  stated  to  the  calculation  of  the 
quantities  of  heat  disengaged  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds. 
As  the  formation  of  organic  bodies  generally  takes  place  too  slowly  for 
it  to  bo  possible  to  measTire  directly  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged 
in  these  reactions,  indirect  means  must  be  used  for  this  pui-pose. 
M  Berthelot  explains  by  an  example  the  method  by  which  he  calcu- 
lated these  quantities,  using  for  this  the  heat  of  combustion  found  by 
the  experiments  of  Dulong,  Andrews,  Favre,  and  Silbermann,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  without  theoretical  value.    Let  us  suppose  that 
we  have  to  calculate  the  heat  disengaged  ia  the  formation  of  marsH 

^^C  -fH*  -  CH^  This  quantity  of  heat  may  be  calculated  when  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  carbon,  of  H,  and  of  marsh  gas  is  respectively  known, 
which  numbers  are  given  by  MM.  Favre  and  Silbermann's  experiments. 

Let  us  take  C,  B.\  0'  at  0°,  and  at  the  state  at  which  we  know  these 
bodies.    This  system  may  be  changed  into  2(a^0)  and  GO  mUo 
ditlerent  ways :  a.  C  is  combined  directly  with  0^  and  H;  with  U  ,  o 
form  CO'  and  2(ff  0).    The  heat  of  molecular  combustion  is  easuy 
calculated.     Direct  experiment  gives  this  for  unity  of  weight  an 
we  multiply  by  the  molecular  weights  of  the  bodies  ^^o^f"^^^^^ 
reaction.    We  find  that  on  this  combustion,  taking  place  at  O  ^^^^l 
represents  the  heat  disengaged,    h.  Marsh  gas  is  formed  with  ^  ^n^ 
H*,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  a  quantity  o 
which  cannot  be  measured  directly  on  account  of  the  conditions 
reaction,  and  which  we  will  call  x. 
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The  CH*  thus  formed,  we  combine  it  with  0^by  the  reaction 
Cir'-fO-'=  C0*+2(H*0),  and  measure  the  heat  disengaged  in  this 
combustion  ;  it  is  equal  to  210000.    In  both  cases,  we  started  from  the 

T'^/Tx'^^f    v'^'^^'''  ^'  *°  ^"'^  fi^al  system  CO'^ 

+  2(H  O) :  the  quantities  of  heat  disengaged  in  the  two  reactions 
should  therefore  be  equal  among  themselves.  In  the  direct  formation 
of  CO  and  2(H^0)  it  has  been  seen  that  232000  represented  the 
quantity;  m  the  second  case,  x  amount  of  heat  was  disengaged  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  CH*,  and  210000  is  the  calorific  equivalent  for 
the  combustion  of  CH*  to  form  00=^+  2(H='0).  We  therefore  have 
232000  =  a  +  210000  and  x  =  232000  -  210000  =  32000  heat  units.* 

M.  Berthelot  formulates  the  law  deduced  from  these  considerations, 
which  he  used  in  all  his  calculations,  by  saying  that  the  dififer- 
tnce  between  the  heat  of  combustion  of  two  equivalent  systems  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  or  absorbed  when  one  of  the 
systems  is  transformed  into  the  other.  We  will  sum  up  the  results 
J\I.  Berthelot  ai-rivedat  by  the  application  of  this  law,  without  entering 
into  details  of  the  calculations. 

In  the  case  of  the  gradual  oxidation  of  a  body,  with  the  formation  of 
successive  terms  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  of'  C,  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  disengaged  are  evidently  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
atoms  of  O  consumed.  For  the  oxidation  of  C==H^O,  and  its  successive 
transformation  into  aldehjd,  acetic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid,  the  number 
ot  the  calorific  equivalent  corresponding  to  the  consumption  of  each  O 
IS  about  equal  to  54000.    For  methylic  alcohol  it  would  be  50000 

In  the  homologous  series,  the  quantities  of  heat  disengaged  by  the 
taxation  of  0*  increases  as  the  equivalent  rises. 

The  study  of  isomerism  may  gain  much  by  the  consideration  of 
thermo-chemical  phenomena.  Eveiy  transfoimation  of  a  body  into  an 
isomeric  body  is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  or  disengagement  of 
heat ;  an  example  of  this  is  seen  in  sulphur. 

\)  e  may  see,  a  priori,  that  the  amount  of  work,  negative  as  well  as 
positive,  necessary  to  transform  a  body  into  its  isomers  is  equal  to  0 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  that  as  a  general  rule  a  disengagement 
■r  else  an  absorption  of  heat  is  necessary.    Some  data  M.  Berthelot  has 
'^IJected  on  this  subject  confirm  what  he  states.    The  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  the  hydrocarbides  would  be  for 

Oil  of  lemon   T  490000 

—  of  turpentine  ....  1475000 
Terebene   1450000 

The  two  first  hydrocarbides  possess  a  rotatory  power  which  the 
latter  is  without,  and  the  absence  of  which  entails  a  certain  disengage- 
nent  of  heat  corresponding  to  a  molecular  work  which  has  caused  this 
OSS.    This  fact  is  confirmed  by  experiment :  when  terebene  is  acted  on 

rem  O^'ol"  p"Ln7gIVair"'*  '°  '"''^^""'"^ 
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hy  sulphtiric  acid,  it  loses  its  rotatory  power  and  disengages  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  heat ;  however,  this  reaction  is  not  very  clear,  for 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  polymeric  products. 

The  polymers  also  present  interesting  phenomena.  The  transtonn- 
ation  of  a  body  into  its  polymer  is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  ot 
heat  This  is  found,  for  instance,  when  terebene  is  transformed  into 
diterebene.  It  is  remarked  at  the  same  time  that  the  boiling  point  and 
the  density  increase,  but  that  the  specific  heat  remains  unchanged.  _ 
The  comparison  of  metameric  bodies  having  different  functions  is 
very  interesting.  With  methylic  alcohol,  formic  acid  can  give  two  dif- 
■  ferent  isomeric  compounds :  methyl-formic  ether  and  acetic  acid ;  the  first 
by  direct  union,  and  the  second  by  means  of  the  cyanide  of  ^ethyL 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  formiate  of  methyl  is  equal  to  2o2000, 
and  that  of  acetic  acid  to  210000  heat  units.    M.  Berthelot  thence 
concludes  that  the  transformation  of  the  formiate  of  ^eth^^  into  acetic 
acid  would  be  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  42000  units  of 
heat    But  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  a  considerable  disengagement 
of  heat,  accompanied  by  a  change  of  physical  properties  corresponds 
to  a  more  intimate  combination  of  the  component  elements.  In 
reality  in  the  case  in  question,  methyl-formic  ether  may  be  easily 
transformed  into  formic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol,  while  acetic  acid 
presents  a  very  much  greater  stability.  M.  Berthelot  thence  concludes 
Lt  acetic  acid  is  a  fi?st  principle,  and  formic  ether  a  secondary  one 
comprising  under  the  first  denomination  the  combinations  more  stable 
and  intimate  than  those  to  which  he  applies  the  second.    The  same 
Tct  s  observed  in  the  formic  ethers  of  all  alcohols  compared  to  tli 
acids  which  are  isomeric  with  them,  as  well  as  generally  m  the  acids 
n''TT2"0  comnared  to  the  isomeric  ethers. 

For  instance,  butyric  acid  in  burning  disengages  497000,  and  acel.o 

ether  553000  units  of  heat. 

r.        •       -A  812000 

Caproic  acid  orrnno 

Methyl-valeric  ether  SobUOU 

Generally,  the  more  stable  the  compound  the  greater  is  the  heat 
disengaged  in  its  formation.    Tlie  compound  formed  under  these  con 
dftions  has  a  density  and  a  boiling  point  higlierthan  ^^^t  i^^^^^^^^ 

M.  Berthelot  observes  with  reason  that  the  reciprocal  tianslom^ 
ations  of  isomeric  bodies  belong  to  the  most  general  notions  of  ni  c  a 
Seal  chemistry  ;  heat  is  disengaged:  1st,  when  several  molecules  ^te 
to  form  a  polymer  ;  2nd,  when  a  secondary  compound  is  -n.fe-ed 
into  apriinary  one.  lastly,  M.  Berthelot  applies  the  pn^^^^^^^^^ 
just  enumerated  to  the  study  of  the  formation  of  the  ^^ffe^^^^ 
Organic  bodies,  which  study  is  of  very  great  interest,  into  which, 
evi,  the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  allow  us  to  follow  him 

Alomic  Volume.-The  ter^  atomic  volume  is  aPP/^^^  to  the  quot 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  a  .body  divided  by  f 
evident  that  if  there  were  no  space  between  the  atoms,  this  woui 
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the  volume  of  the  atom  itself.  In  reality  this  is  not  the  case,  because 
bodies  contain  considerable  interspaces;  but  as  the  space  existing 
around  atoms  of  the  same  nature  is  constant  under  the  same  conditions 
the  quotient  spoken  of  also  expresses  a  constant  relation:  it  represents 
the  portion  of  space  occupied  by  a  given  atom,  including  the  space 
which  always  suiTOunds  that  atom. 

On  this  conception  of  the  term  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  one 
body  should  have  different  atomic  volumes,  according  to  the  combina- 
tions into  which  it  enters  and  the  place  it  there  occupies.  It  is  per- 
fectly conceivable  that  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  for  instance,  are  more  or 
less  distant  from  each  other  and  from  the  atoms  of  other  bodies, 
according  to  the  part  the  former  act  in  the  compounds. 

Now  that  the  words  atom  and  molecule  possess  very  distinct 
acceptations,  it  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish  the  atomic  from  the 
molecular  volume;  this  latter  being  the  quotient,  not  of  the  atomic 
weight,  but  of  the  molecular  weight  divided  by  the  density. 

In  order  to  compare  the  molecular  volumes  of  different  compounds, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  bodies  should  be  taken  in  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  conditions.  When  liquids  are  in  question,  they  should  be 
brought  to  temperatures  at  which  they  have  the  same  tension  of 
vapour,  that  is  to  say,  to  their  boiling  points. 

To  be  able  to  determine  the  molecular  volume  of  a  liquid,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  know :  1st,  its  boiling  point ;  2nd,  its  density  at  a  low 
temperature ;  3rd,  its  coefficient  of  dilatation,  from  the  temperature  at 
which  its  density  has  been  ascertained  to  that  at  which  the  liquid  boils. 

Kopp  has  determined  the  molecular  volumes  of  a  great  number  of 

1  Q 

organic  substances,  bringing  all  to  that  of  water  =  y  =  18 ;  he  finds  : 

1st,  that  the  molecular  volumes  of  homologous  compounds  differing  by 
n(Cff),  differ  from  each  other  by  n  times  a  constant  term,  which  is 
equal,  as  a  mean,  to  22, 

2nd.  That  the  molecular  volumes  of  isomeric  compounds  are  identi- 
cal (at  least  when  these  isomers  may  be  derived  from  the  same  type). 

3rd.  That  the  replacement  of      by  0  does  not  appear  to  modify  the 
molecular  volume. 

4th.  That  the  substitution  of  C  for  H'*  in  a  compound  does  not  cause 
any  change  in  the  molecular  volume. 

From  the  preceding  data,  M.  Kopp  has  calculated  the  atomic  volumes 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  in  compounds. 

From  the  fact  that  the  substitution  of  C  for  does  not  cause  the 
molecular  volume  to  vary,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  C  occupies  the 
same  space  as  H*. 

Knowing  that  the  specific  volume  of  CH^  is  22,  he  thence  concludes 

22 

that  the  atomic  volume  of  C  is  —  =  11,  and  the  atomic  volume  of  H 
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Then  lie  souglit  the  atomic  volume  of  oxygen  of  substitution  com- 
paring the  molecular  volume  of  an  aldehyd  or  an  acetone  with  that  ot 
the  corresponding  hydrocarbide.  Thus,  if  from  the  molecular  volume 
of  aldehyd  (^'^'^\)  (56-0-66-9)  that  of  ethylene  (C^HO  W  be 
deducted,  there  remains  66-44=12  for  the  volume  occupied  by  the 

Tn  calculating  the  atomic  volume  of  the  oxygen  of  substitution 
in  several  bodies,  he  found  the  values  vary  between  12.0  and  12  9,  and 
took  the  number  12-2  as  a  mean  tei-m.  _ 

In  order  to  determine  the  atomic  volume  o^^m^^^^^^^ 
subtracted  11,  that  is  to  say,  the  atomic  volume  of  ^^^^^^Ir  Thl 
18-8  which  represents  the  molecular  volume  of  boilmg  water,  ibe 
difference  7-8  represents  the  atomic  volume  of  typical  oxygen. 

means  of  \hese  numbers,  M.  Kopp  succeeds  -."^g 
molecular  volume  of  an  organic  compound  not  nitrogenized  G  H  (U;  U  , 
rSyng  the  exponents  a,  h,  c,cl,  by  the  respective  atomic  volumes  of 
Z  bodies  ?o  whose  symbols  they  are  attached.    Thus  we  have  :  a  X  1 
+bx5-5+cxl2-2+/x7-8  =  V;  V  beiug  the  molecular  volume  of  the 

'ToTrepresents  the  oxygen  of  substitution  and  0^  the  typical 

TXrdt  objects  to  this  calculation  that  it  has  tbe  Mt  of  being 
Avbitrarv  one  body  possessing  several  rational  formulae:  but  if  the 

gSt  numbe.  ot  bodies  (acids  and  alcohols)  we  know  how  to  d.s- 
tinguish  oxygen  of  aadition  from  oxygen  ot  substitntion. 

In  othev  bodies  the  distinction  is  less  easy,  but  ~  J^'  ^OPP^ 
formula  can  only  be  applied  to  the  ''-t-knowrr  corapo™^^  rt  ™on 

srn^^irrmireitnr^^^^ 

may  be  thence  deduced  :  in  fact,  it  V  =  35,  D  =      t^e  molecular 
™lnme  may  be  nsed  to  find  the  molecular  weight :  we  have  V  X  D  =  P. 
T  H«,ofllefractioii.-Landolf  has   determined,  by  yery  c.act 

me^C^hetrof  retraction  and  ^^f/j' 
bodies,relativelytothrcelmes^a,^/3,and,.Totthehycl.o„e  p 

he  ha.  also  calculated  the  values  in  which  n  is  the  index  of 

refraction,  and  i  the  density  taken  at  the  same  temperature  as  tins 

.  PoggcBdorr.  oKxii.,  p.         and  cxxliL,  p.  595;  aud  * 

Chemie  und  I'harmacie,  iv.  supplement,  vol.  i. 
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index ;  D  -      P,  in  which  P  represents  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
a 

substance.  He  calls  the  value  given  by  this  latter  equation  refrac- 
tion-equivalent.    He  uses  the  first  in  preference  to  that  of  Schrauff 

7»*  —  1 

 ,  to  which  the  name  of  refractive  power  has  been  given.* 

The  substances  on  which  he  has  operated  are  :  water,  formic,  acetic, 
propionic,  butyric,  valeric,  caproic,  and  cenanthylic  acids ;  methylic, 
ethylic,  propylic,  butylic,  and  amylic  alcohols  ;  the  acetate  of  methyl, 
formiate  of  ethyl,  acetate  of  ethyl,  butyrate  of  methyl,  valerate  of 
methyl,  butyrate  of  ethyl,  formiate  of  amyl,  valerate  of  ethyl,  acetate 
of  amyl,  valerate  of  amyl,  aldeh^'d,  valeral,  acetone,  oxide  of  ethyl, 
acetic  anhydride,  ethylenic  glycol,  diacetate  of  ethylene,  glycerine, 
lactic  acid,  phenol,  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  salycylic  aldehyd, 
salicylate  of  methyl,  benzoate  of  methyl,  and  benzoate  of  ethyl. 

The  first  question  Landolt  considered  was,  "  Does  the  grouping  of 
atoms  in  molecules  exercise  an  influence  on  the  specific  refractive  energy, 
or  does  this  latter  depend  entirely  on  the  centesimal  composition,  or  is 
it  qxiite  independent  of  the  intimate  constitution  of  the  body  ?" 

Beckerel,  Cahours,  Deville;  and  Delf  had  already  discovered  that 
metameric  bodies,  having  very  similar  densities,  also  have  indices  of 
refraction  which  are  almost  equal.  Schrauff  went  farther  than  this  :  he 
remarked  that  the  absolute  refractive  power  of  metameric  or  polymeric 

bodies,  calculated  from  the  formula  — =— ,  is  the  same  in  all  bodies  of 
'  a 

the  same  group  ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  centesimal  composition 

alone  excercised  any  influence  on  this  refracting  power.    But  after 

this,  Dale  and  Gladstone  found  that  for  several  bodies,  isomers  of  the 

benzoic  group,  and  for  several  polymeric  hydrocarbidos,  corresponding 

to  the  general  formula  «G*H*,  the  values  of  were  expressed 

by  numbers  which  are  sometimes  identical,  but  often  very  different : 
they  thence  concluded,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  previously-men- 
tioned authors,  that,  according  to  circumstances,  isomerism  sometimes 
does,  and  sometimes  does  not  affect  the  specific  refractive  energy.  How- 
ever, their  experiments  were  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  conclusions 
deduced.  The  differences  observed  might  arise  from  errors  in  observa- 
tion or  from  impurities  contained  in  the  substances  operated  with. 

In  order  to  remove  this  latter  source  of  error  from  his  experiments, 
Landolt  operated  with  substances  obtained  by  different  modes  of  prepa- 
ration, and  he  always  found  that,  when  the  purification  was  perfect, 

*  The  expresaions  comaionly  used  in  English  for  these  formulsB  are  "specific 
refractive  energy"  for         "absolute  refractive  power"  for — ^ — ;  aud  "molecular  re- 

«  —  1 

fnictive  power"  or  "  refractiou-equivaleiit"  for  — = — P. — T.  S. 
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the  differences  observed  between  the  values  of  the  refractive  power 
did  not  exceed  0-004. 

The  following  table  contains  the  result  of  his  researches  on  rneta- 
meric  and  polymeric  bodies.    P  indicates  the  molecular  weight. 


Metameiuc  Bodies. 


FormuliB. 

Named  of  Bodies.  1 

Density =d. 

Index  of 
refraction 

Specific  ] 
refractive  < 
energy 

d 

lefraction- 
jquivalent 

>^'^-^  p 
d 

QSJJ002  1 

P  =  74f 

<  Acetate  of  methyl  .... 
(Formiato  of  ethyl  .... 

0-9963 
0  •  90.53 
0-9078 

1-3846 
1-3592 
1-3580 

0-3860 
0-3967 
0-3944 

28-  57 

29-  36 
29-18 

C^IPO''  \ 
P  =  88f 

0-9610 
u  yuzi 

1-3955 

i  oi\jl 

0-4116 
0-4110 

36-22 
36-17 

.P  =  102] 

J 

JValeric  acid  

\Butyrate  of  methyl .... 

0-9313 
0  8976 

1-4022 
1-3869 

0-4319 
0-4311 

44-05 
43-97 

c«ir-o-  \ 

P  =  11G( 

1  Valerate  of  methyl  .... 
,  Butyratc  of  ctliyl  .... 
(Formiate  of  amyl  .... 

0-9252 
0  8809 
0-8906 
0-8816 

1-4116 
1-3927 
1-.S940 
1-3959 

0-4449 
0-4458 
0-4424 
0-4491 

51-61 
51-71 

51-  32 

52-  09 

C'H^^O^  \ 
P  =  130( 

KEiianthylic  acid  .... 
'  I  Valerate  of  ethyl  .... 
I  Acetate  of  amyl  .... 

0-9175 
0-8674 
0-8574 

1-4192 
1-3950 
1-4017 

0-4569 
0-4554 
0-4685 

59-40 

59-  20 

60-  90 

G'WO  \ 
P  =  74( 

1 

0-8074 
0-7166 

1-3940 
1-3511 

0-4879 
0-4900 

36-11 
36-26 

PoLYMEiuc  Bodies. 


Formula;. 

Names  of  Bodies. 

Density=d. 

Index  of 
refraction 
fua  =  n 

Specific  1 
refractive 
energy 
fxa.  —  1 

d 

Kefraction- 
equlvalent 
fia— 1  p 
d 

C'H*0  = 
C*IPO'  = 

44  \ 
88  [ 

\  Butyric  acid  .... 

0-7810 
0-961U 

1-3298 
1-3955 

0-4222 
0-4116 

18-58 
36-22 

C'H'  0  = 

QGJ3_1202  ^ 

681 
116) 

\Caproic  acid  .... 

0-7931 
0-9252 

1-3.572 
1-4116 

0-4503 
0-4449 

26-12 
51-61 

C/H"0  = 

861 
172f 

\Valerato  of  amyl  .     .  . 

0-7995 
0-8581 

1-3861 
!  1-4098 

0-4830 
0-4775 

41-54 
82-14 
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It  Avill  be  seen  on  inspecting  this  table,  that  metameric  bodies, 
though  presenting  marked  diEferences  in  their  index  of  refraction  /^a, 
and  in  their  density  d,  only  differ  very  slightly  in  their  specific  refractive 

energy  — aiid  in  their  refraction-equivalent  ^^-^  P.   But  however 

slight  these  differences  may  be,  they  exceed  those  which  might  be 
attributed  to  simple  errors  of  observation,  and  they  exceed  them  in  a 
marked  degree  when  bodies  are  operated  upon  which  are  difficult  to 
purify,  like  the  compound  ethers.  The  molecular  grouping  therefore 
exercises  an  influence  on  the  specific  refractive  energy  of  bodies,  but 
this  influence  is  scarcely  appreciable. 

The  density  and  index  of  refraction  of  polymeric  bodies  increase 

when  the  molecule  becomes  double,  but  the  value      .,      decreases  a 

a 

little  under  the  same  conditions ;  whence  it  results  that  the  refraction- 
fia  —  l 


equivalents 


d 


P  are  not  exact  multiples  of  each  other.  Besides 


the  observations  on  the  preceding  isomeric  bodies,  Landolt  has  made 
other  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  atomic  structure 
on  the  specific  refractive  power. 

Mixtures  may  be  considered  as  not  having  any  atomic  structure, 
and  some  may  be  obtained  which  present  the  same  centesimal  compo- 
sition as  a  given  definite  compound.  In  the  homologous  series  these 
are  easily  prepared  by  mixing  two  terms  of  the  series,  the  one  above 
and  the  other  below  that  whose  composition  is  to  be  imitated.  Thus 


on  mixing 


One  molecule  of 
acetic  acid 

+ 

with  one  molecule 
of  butyric  acid 

a  mixture  is  obtained  having  the 
same  composition  as  propionic  acid 

Two  of  ethyl-alcohol 

+ 

one  of  amyl-alcohol 

same  composition  as 
propyl-alcohol 

3(OT^0) 

Three  of  methylic  alcohol 

3(CH^0) 

one  of  amyl-alcohol 

as  ethyl-alcohol 

One  of  ethyl-alcohol 

+ 

two  of  amyl-alcohol 

2(C'ff'0) 

as  butyl-alcohol 

Landolt  has  also  prepared  liquids  which  present  the  same  centesimal 
composition  as  glycerine  by  mixing  : 


One  molecule  of  propionic  acid 
One  of  ethyl-alcohol 
One  of  methyl-alcohol 

CH*0 


with  one  molecule  of  water 

-f-  ffO 

one  of  formic  acid 
with  one  of  acetic  acid 


Composition  of  glycerine. 

Q3JJ8Q3 


QSJJBQS 
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On  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almoud.s 
and  formic  acid,  he  obtained  a  liquid  which  has  the  same  centesimal 
composition  as  the  salicylate  of  methyl  C^H'O'*. 

The  results  of  his  reseaches  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  iu 
which  /i-a,  fxji  and  /^y  indicate  the  indices  of  refraction  taken  ia  com- 
Ijarison  with  the  three  lines  of  the  hydrogen  spectrum. 


Namics  ok  BoDIliS. 

d 

1 

d 

^  d 

1  mol.  of  acetic  acid  . 
1  mol.  of  butyric  acid  . 

Propionic  acid 

1-0514 
0-9610 
0-9930 
0-9963 

1-3699 
1-3955 
1-3851 
1-3846 

1-3765 
1-4025 
1-3918 
1-3913 

1-3802 
1-4065 
1  -3956 
1-3951 

0-3878 
0-3860 

28-69 
28-57 

3  mol.  of  methyl-alcohol 
1  mol.  of  amyl-alcohol  . 

Ethyl- alcohol.     •     •     •  ] 

0-7964 
0-8135 
0-8038 
0-8011 

1-3279 
1-4057 
1-3640 
1  -  3605 

1-3332 
1-4128 
1-3700 
1  dbo7 

1-3362 
1-4169 
1-3735 

i  o  /  UU 

0-4528 

20-83 
20*70 

2  mol.  of  ethyl-alcohol  .  ! 
1  mol.  of  umyl-alcohol  . 

Mixture  

Propyl-alcohol  . 

0-8011 
0-8135 
0 • S065 
0-8042 

0-SOll 

0-8135 
0-8104 
0-8074 

1 -3605 
1-4057 
1 -3822 
1-3794 

1-36U7 
1-4128 
1  -  3887 
1-3858 

1-3700 
1-4169 

1  OU/0 

1-3893 

0-4717 

28-43 
28-30 

1  mol.  of  ctiiyl-alcoliol  . 

2  mol.  of  amyl-alcohol  . 

Butyl-alcoliol. 

1-3G05 
1-4057 
1  -  3961 
1-3940 

1-3667 
1-4128 

1  Wlb 

1-4007 

1  -3700 
1-4169 

1-4045 

0-4879 

^fi-17 

ijU    J-  1 

36-11 

1  mol.  of  propionic  acid  . 
1  mol.  of  water  . 
Mixture  

0-  9963 

1-  0000 
1  1-0220 

1-3846 
1-3311 
1-3856 

1-3913 
1-3371 
1-3925 

1-3951 
1-3404 
1-3964 

0-3773 

34-71 

1  mol.  of  ethyl-alcohol  . 
1  mol.  of  formic  acid. 

0-  8011 

1-  2211 
0-9602 

1-3605 
1-3693 
1-3610 

1-3667 
1-3764 
1-3675 

1-3700 
1-3804 
1-3710 

0-3760 

34-59 

1  mol.  of  methyl-alcohol 
1  mol.  of  acetic  acid  . 

0-  7964 

1-  0514 
0  9606 
1-2615 

1-3279 
1-3699 
1-3594 
1-4706 

1-3332 
1-3765 
1-3656 
1-4785 

1-3362 
1-3802 
1-3692 
1-4828 

0-3741 
0-3731 

34-42 
34-32 

1  mol.  of  benzoic  aldehyde 
1  mol.  of  formic  acid. 

Salicylate  of  methyl 

1-0474 
1-2211 
1-0876 
1-1824 

1-.5391 
1-3693 
1-4900 
1-5302 

1-5624 
1-3764 
1-5089 
1-5521 

1-5775 
1-3804 
1-5210 
1-5672 

0-4505 
0-4484 

68-48 
68-16 

n  -1      ,  ,1 

This  table  shows  that  the  specific  refractive  energy  -j-  ana  lu 
refraction-equivalent  — ^ 


P  are  about  the  same  for  definite  compounds 

n-1 


and  for  mixtures  of  the  same  composition.    However,  the  value 

is  a  little  more  for  mixtures  than  for  the  compounds.  There  is  not  » 
complete  identity,  but  only  a  great  approximation  between  them,  ne  , 
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therefore,  as  in  the  study  of  isomeric  bodies,  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  hiolecnlar  structure  exercises  an  influence,  but  a  very  small 
one,  on  the  specific  refractive  energy. 


Homologous  Series. 

Berthelot  was  the  first  to  study  the  modification  the  absolute  refrac- 

tive  power  i  — ^ —  \  undergoes,  when  we  pass  from  one  term  to  another 

in  a  homologous  series.  His  experiments  were  not  very  numerous,  but 
he  anived  at  the  C(mclusion  that  bodies  which  differ  by  nCH*  give  a 

Yn^  —  1 

difference  of  nl8  in  the  value  — ^ — .  Schraufi"  has  tiied  to  prove,  from 

the  observations  of  Delfs,  that  in  the  series  C"H*"0^  the  refraction- 
Pn^  — 1 

equivalent  — ^ —  of  any  term  whatever  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the 

refraction-equivalents  of  two  terms  equally  distant  from  this  mean 
term,  one  above,  the  other  below,  and  that  consequently,  in  homologous 
series,  the  optical  properties  vary  serially.  Dale  and  Gladstone,  who 
have  also  studied  this   question,  have  contented  themselves  with 

■re  — 1 

showing  that  the  value  increases  when  Off  accumulates  in  mole- 
cules. 

Landolt,  in  his  turn,  has  reopened  the  question,  and  we  may  deduce 
from  his  experiments  :* 

1st.  That  generally  an  increase  in  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  produces  an  increase  of  the  index  of  refiaction,  but  that 
sometimes  the  reverse  of  this  happens.  Thus  the  benzoate  of  ethyl 
has  an  index  of  refraction  lower  than  that  of  benzoate  of  methyl. 

2nd.  Tliat  the  specific  refractive  energy  — ^  increases  when  the 

number  of  CH^  increases,  but  that  the  quantities  by  which  this  value 
augments  are  unequal,  and  diminish  progressively  as  CH^  is  added  to 
bodies  more  and  more  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Vn^  —  1  . 

,       3rd.  That  the  refraction-equivalent  — —  increases  by  a  constant 

1^   quantity,  which  is  about  7*6  for  each  addition  of  CH^. 

'  Instead  of  experimenting  on  bodies  classed  in  homologous  series,  we 
may  operate  upon  bodies  grouped  in  series  according  to  characters  other 
than  the  addition  of  nCH^.  Thus  there  are  bodies  whose  empirical 
formulae  present  constant  differences  between  each  other,  but  which 
have  different  functions.  The  study  of  such  bodies  enables  us  to 
determine,  with  more  or  less  precision,  the  influence  which  their  chemical 
constitution  exercises  on  light.    It  is  found  that  bodies  which  present 

*  See  Poggendorf  8  Annalen,  cxxiii.  608  and  609,  tublo  iv. 
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the  same  difference  in  tlaeir  composition  do  not  give  equal  differences 


in  the  value  P,  as  in  cases  in  which  their  chemical  constitution 

d 

is  the  same.  The  causes  -whicli  determine  the  agreement  or  differences 
in  these  numbers  become  very  clear  when  the  rational  formulas  are 
examined.  It  is  seen  that  the  grouping  does  not  exercise  any  influence 
on  the  value  of  the  specific  refractive  energy  when  the  bodies  under 
consideration  are  derived  from  the  same  type,  but  that,  on  the  contrarj-, 
it  exercises  considerable  influence  when  these  bodies  belong  to  different 

types.     Thus  the  refraction-equivalents  of  acetone  (  cw\) 

propylic  aldehyd  ^^'^'^  J  j  differ  about  equally  from  that  of  butyric 
acid,  because  propylic  aldehyd  and  ordinary  acetone  are  very  similarly 
constituted. 

The  other  series  besides  the  homologous,  studied  by  Landolt,  are 
those  of  bodies  whose  formulee  differ  by  nG,  by  nW,  and  by  «0 ;  omit- 
ting certain  very  refractive  bodies  which  do  not  follow  the  same  laws 
exactly. 

In  those  bodies  which  differ  by  nC,  it  is  observed  that  the  density 
and  index  of  refraction  diminish  as  the  number  of  C  increases,  that  the 

specific  refractive  energy  does  not  obey  any  regular  and  simple 

law,  but  that  the  refraction-equivalent  — ^ —  increases  about  equally 

for  each  C  added. 
For  bodies  differing  hynW,  the  density,  index  of  refraction,  and  specific 

refractive  energy  constantly  increase  with  the  augmentation  of 

the  number  of  H*,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  reft-action-equivalent 
Pn  -  1 

Each  addition  of  0  causes  an  elevation  of  the  density  and  index  of 

refraction,  a  diminution  of  the  value  and  a  tolerably  regular 

,     P?i  -  1 
increase  of  the  value  ^ — • 

Useful  results  are  furnished  by  the  modification  of  the  refraction- 
equivalent  which,  by  the  addition  of  each  element,  increases  by 

a  determined  quantity  partly  depending  on  the  ^i^^^^^^  f  ^ '"J: 
stance.  It  has  been  seen  that  two  groups  of  bodies,  which  diner 
among  themselves  by  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  ^^me  natin^^ 
present  differences  in  their  refraction-equivalents,  which  ^^^^^f^'' 
are  almost  equal  when  the  bodies  are  derived  from  the  ^''^^^  2C 
Thus  for  each  addition  of  C,  the  difference  is  from  5-41  to  5-43,  wlien 
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the  two  bodies  compared  are  monatomic,  and  are  derived,  one  from  the 
water  type  g|o,  and  the  other  from  the  hydrogen  type  ^jj,  as  is  the 

-g-  >  Oj  and  the  hydride  of  acetyl 

^'"^h})'  etbylic  alcohol  (^^'^^'I  o)  and  acetone 

The  differences  change  and  vary  between  4-75  and  4-80  when  the 
ompoundsare,  one  monatomic  and  the  other  biatomic.  As,  for  instance, 

lactic  acid  (        H*|^^)  acetic  anhydride  (Q2ppQ>0j;  glycol 

I     jjg  >0"  j  and  propionic  acid  (       H  (  j* 

These  observations  are  also  applicable  to  bodies  which  differ,  not  by 
nC,  but  by  nH*  or  by  nO.    It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  same  number  of 
or  0  more  or  less,  the  differences  between  the  refraction-equivalents 
f  monatomic  bodies  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  refraction- 
i|uivalents  of  polyatomic  bodies ;  moreover,  with  bodies  having  great 
specific  refractive  energy,  irregularities  are  observed  which  are  owing 
to  the  disturbing  influence  of  dispersion,  which  influence  may  be  dimi- 
nished by  replacing  the  index  of  refraction  found  /x  by  the  index 

A  -4-  B 

leduced  from  Cauchy's  formula  /u,  =  — — ^ —  ;  but  its  effect  is  still  not 
entirely  removed,  Cauchy's  formula  not  being  perfectly  exact. 


Indices  of  the  Befractwn  of  the  Elements. 

As  the  refraction-equivalents  of  bodies  whose  formulse  differ  by  wC 
themselves  differ  by  »(4-75-5-43),  and  as  the  differences  correspond- 
'ugtothe  increase  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are, 
for  r^H^  2-66-2-12,  and  for  nO,  3-24-2-45,  let  the  mean  be  : 

For  each  C  5-09 

—  H"'     .     .     .     .    2-40  thence  for  each  H  -  1-20 

—  0  ....     .  2-85. 

The  numbers  5  •  09, 1  •  20,  and  2  •  85,  respectively  represent  the  refrac- 
r  iun-equivalent  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
These  numbers  may  be  arrived  at  in  another  way  : 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  addition  of  wCH*  raises  the  refraction- 
■quivalent  «7-60.      If  from  the  refraction-equivalent   of  the  acids 
"'IP"0^  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  C"H^"+0-,  the  value 
■orresponding  to  nCH^  be  subtracted,  there  remains  for  0^  the  (mean) 
number  6,  that  is  to  say  for  O,  the  number  3. 

If,  on  the  other  band,  from  the  refraction-equivalent  of  the  alcohols 
"'H'^"+^0,  the  values  corresponding  to  nCIP  and  to  0  be  subtracted, 
here  remains  2-6  for  the  value  of      or  1-30  for  that  of  H. 
The  refraction-equivalent  of  CFP,  deduced  from  the  observation  of 
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homologous  series,  being  7-60,  on  deducting  that  of  — say  2-60— we 
have  that  of  carbon  =  5.  Landolt  thinks  that  these  latter  numbers  are 
the  most  correct,  and  he  therefore  adopts  : 

For  the  refraction-equivalent  of  carbon  .     .     .     .    5  •  00 

  —  of  hydrogen   .     .     .    1  •  30 

  —  of  oxygen  .     .     .     .    3  •  00 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  refraction-equiva- 
lents of  the  same  bodies  in  the  free  state  would  be  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. The  data  we  possess  on  this  point  are  unfortunately  not  to  be 
depended  upon;  but  we  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  diamond  its  index 
of  refraction  taken  in  relation  to  the  red  ray  =  2-434  .  .  .  and  its  density 
=  3-55.  The  atomic  weight  of  carbon  being  12,  we  get  from  these 
numbers : 

Vn-l      12  x  2-434  -1  , 

  =  =  4*00. 

d  3-55 

For  hydrogen,  the  index  of  refraction  in  relation  to  the  red  ray  is 
1-000138,  according  to  Dulong  ;  and  the  density,  according  to  Eegnault, 
=  0-06927,  thus  P  =  1.    We  have  therefore  : 

P«-l  1x1-000138 


d    ~  0-6927 


=  1-54. 


For  oxygen,  the  index  equals  1-000272,  the  density  1-10561,  and  the 
atomic  weight  16,  thence: 

Pn-1  _  16  X  1:000272  _ 
—d  i-10561 

These  numbers  approaching  so  closely  those  deduced  from  the  study 
of  organic  compounds,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  refraction-equiva- 
lent of  these  elements  remains  the  same,  whether  they  be  m  the  free 
state  or  in  combination. 


Calculation  of  the  Indices  ofBefraction  of  Bodies  corresponding  to  the  Formula 

from  the  Indices  of  their  Constituent  Elements. 

Grailich,  Waifs,  Hoek,  Schrauff,  and  others,  ha.ve  given  fomul» 
which  enable  us  to  calculate  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  mixture 
of  liquids,  when  the  centesimal  composition  in  volume  and  the  density 
of  this  mixture  are  known,  along  with  the  index  of  refraction  of  each 
of  the  liquids  of  which  the  mixture  is  composed.  Biot  and  Arago  have 
also  given  the  following  formula  for  calculating  the  index  of  refraction 
of  mixed  gases :  «  -, 
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in  which  N  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  mixture,  D  its  density,  P 
its  molecular  weight,  that  is  to  say,  the  mean  of  the  molecular  weights 
of  its  components ;  and  n  dp  the  coiTesponding  values  of  each  of  these 
components. 

When  applied  to  liquids,  this  formula  becomes  : 

N-1        n-1  n„-\ 
Landolt  has  calculated  the  indices  of  refraction  of  several  mixtures 

71  —  1  —  1 

according  to  the  equation  :  N  =  :  ^-  N  has  been  taken 

relatively  to  the  line  a  of  the  hydrogen  spectrum.  The  results  have 
always  closely  approximated  to  those  furnished  by  experiment,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 


Found. 

Naugs  of  Bodies. 

Calculated 

P 

d 

fjLa 

fj.a 

3  methyl-alcohol 

96 

0-7964 

1-3279 

1  methyl-alcohol 

88 

0-8135 

1-4057 

184 

0-8038 

1-3640 

1-3644 

2  etliyl-alcohol  .... 

92 

0-8011 

1-3605 

I  amyl-alcohol  .... 

88 

0-8135 

1-4057 

180 

0-8065 

1-3822 

1-3821 

1  ethyl-alcohol  .... 

40 

0-8011 

1-3605 

2  amyl-alcohol  .... 

176 

0-8135 

1-4057 

222 

0-8104 

1-3961 

1-3960 

60 

1-0518 

1-3706 

1  butyric  acid  .... 

88 

0-9610 

4-3953 

148 

0-9930 

1-3850 

1-3847 

1  ethyl-alcohol  .... 

46 

0-8011 

1-3605 

1  formic  acid  .... 

46 

1-2211 

1-3693 

92 

0-9602 

1-3610 

1-3612 

1  benzoic  aldebyd  . 

106 

1-0474 

1-.')391 

1  formic  acid  .... 

46 

1-2211 

1-3693 

152 

1  -  0876 

1-4900 

1-4900 

These  rules  which  are  applicable  to  the  calculation  of  the  index  of 
refraction  of  mixtures  may  also  be  applied  to  that  of  compounds,  as 

M.  Landolt  demonstrates.   The  value    ^  of  a  liquid  C"H"'0'  entirely 

depends  on  the  empirical  formula,  and  not  at  all  or  very  little  on  the 
rational  formula. 
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Tlie  equation  then  becomes  : 

or 

P  =  gm  +5',mi  +  g^m^  


W  ~  1 

etc.,  the  product  —z —  by  the  atomic  weiglit  may  be  written  : 

ct 

—F  =  U;-^g  =  r;  —  g,  =  r,  .... 

etc. 

When  the  values  of  r,  r,,  r^,  that  is  to  say,  the  refraction-equiva- 
lents of  the  elements  are  knowTi,  we  ma}^  thence  deduce  the  value  R  of 
a  compound  containing  m  atoms  of  the  first  element,  atoms  of  a 
second,  and  wig  atoms  of  a  third.  Thus  we  have  'R  =  mr-\-m.ii\-{-mj-2 ; 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  refraction-equivalent  of  the 

mixture  P  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  refraction-equivalents  of 

the  constituent  atoms  ;  and  that  it  may  be  calculated  absolutely  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  molecular  weight. 

The  refraction-equivalents  calculated  with  the  index  /xa  being 
known  for  C,  H,  and  0,  and  being  equal  to  5  for  C,  I  S  for  H,  and  '6  for 
0,  the  refraction- equivalents  of  the  liquids  C"H'"0'^may  be  easily  cal- 
culated. Thus  for  alcohol  C*H'0  we  have  :  the  refraction-equivalent  of 
C^WO  =  2(5-00)  -f  6(1-30) -|-  1(3-00)  =  20-80,  from  which  N  may  he 

R 

deduced  according  to  the  equation  N  =  1  -f-  p^p^- 

This  calculation  is  very  simple,  and  serves  to  determine  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  index  of  refraction  of  many  organic  liquids,  both  mono- 
and  poly-atomic  ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  bodies  whose  refractive 
power  is  very  great. 


Optical  Analysis. 

Landolt  has  found  that  by  means  of  the  specific  refractive  energy 

1^"--'^^  the  centesimal  composition  of  a  liquid  composed  of  two  or  even 
d 

three  elements  may  be  determined. 

He  first  remarked  that  the  value  remains  constant  when  the 
temperature  augments  or  diminishes,  n  being  diminished  at  the  same 

^'X^alt  established  that  the  relation  between  the  specific  refi-iclive 
energy  of  a  mixture  and  that  of  its  components  maybe  expressed 
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— —  1        —  1,.-,. 

formula  — p-  "  =  —g-p-^ — ^  P » whicJi  p  and  p  indicate  the  weight 

of  the  components  expressed  in  parts  of  P  the  weight  of  the  mixture  ; 

N-1 

if  therefore  the  value  — ^ —  of  a  mixture  he  determined  at  any  temper- 

^'  1 

ature,  and  if  — and         be  known,  it  is  easy,  when  the  mixture 
a  a 

only  contains  two  liquids,  to  determine  the  proportion  in  hundredth 
parts,  making  P  =  100.    We  have  the  three  following  equations  : 

lOON-T     n~l  n'-l 

:st.  ^P+^  (100 -p) 

'»»(  p— ^) 

2nd.  p  =  , — 

~~d'  ~  d' 

■•^rd.  y  =  100 -_p. 

In  order  to  verify  this  method,  Landolt  made  the  following  observa- 
tions. The  indices  of  refraction  having  been  determined  at  20°  in 
relation  to  the  red  line  of  the  hydrogen  spectrum — 

A  first  mixture  was  made  containing  :  ordinary  alcohol    .  .    51  •! 

amylic  alcohol    ...  48-9 

and  a  second  mixture  which  contained  :  ethylic  alcohol  ...  20-7 

and  amylic  alcohol    .  79-3 

n  —  1 

For  amylic  alcohol  n  =  1-4057,  d  =  0-8135  and         =  0-4987. 

For  ordinary  alcohol  n  =  1-3606,  d  =  0-8011  and  -^j—  =  0-4501. 
In  the  first  mixture   N  would  equal  1-3822,  D  =  0-8065  and 
=  0-4738. 

In  the  second  mixture  N  would  equal  1-3961,  D  =  0-8104  and 
=  0-4887. 

These  numbers  give  the  quantity  of  amylic  alcohol  contained  in  the 
two  mixtures,  according  to  the  equations ; 

47-38      -  45-01  ,^  Q 

p  =    „  .       =  48-8 


0-4987  -  0-4501 

48-87      -  41-01 
0-4987  -  0^501 


=  79-3 
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If  these  numbers  were  bubtracted  from  100  to  obtain  the  propoi-- 
tion  of  ethylic- alcohol,  we  have,  lastly: 

1st  mixture.  2nd  mixture. 


Calculated  Tnie  Calculated  True 

composition.      composition.  composition.  composilion. 

Amyl-alcohol  .     .    48-8  48-9  79-4  79-3 

Ethyl-alcohol   .     .    51-2  51-1  20-6  20-7 

This  analytical  method  is  excellent  whenever  a  mixture  only  con- 
tains two  liquids,  and  may  even  be  extended  to  cases  where  it  con- 
tains three  ;  but  the  indices  of  refraction  must  then  be  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  several  lines,  when  errors  in  observation  are  apt  to  occur,  and 
ihe  results  of  the  analysis  cannot  be  relied  on. 

Though  limited,  the  method  of  optical  analysis  just  described  may 
be  of  much  service.  Great  care  must  be  taken  when  it  is  employed  to 
determine  the  index  of  refraction  and  the  density  at  the  same  temper- 
ature of  one  liquid.  But  the  indices  of  refraction  and  the  densities 
of  different  liquids  may  be  taken  at  different  temperatures,  as  the  value 

^1        \  ^ 

— — -  remains  constant. 
a 

Landolt  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
influence  exercised  by  errors  of  obseivation  on  the  results  of  the 
analysis.  He  determined  n  and  d  at  three  different  times  and  at 
ditlerent  temperatures  for  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  and  for 
each  of  these  liquids  separately.  He  thus  obtained  for  the  refraction- 
equivalents  of  these  three  liquids  numbers  which  differed  indeed,  but 
were  nearly  the  same.  By  combining  these  numbers  be  was  able  to 
form  27  equations.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  found  by  the  mean  result 
of  these  27  equations  was  13-02,  the  real  quantity  being  13-11;  the 
greatest  deviation  for  alcohol  was  0-26,  and  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  different  analyses  0-32. 

This  analytical  method  gives  results  which  ai-e  the  more  certain  the 

more  the  specific  refractive  energies  ^  of  the  two  liquids  mixed 

differ,  and  are  usually  so  exact  that  the  variations  only  affect  the  first 
decimal,  and  are  not  greater  than  those  which  attend  the  best  analytical 

methods,  n  n         j    i     f  o 

Optical  analysis  has  been  applied  to  the  study  of  the  products  o  a 
fractional  distillation.  A  mixture  of  200  grammes  of  ordinary  alcohol 
and  200  grammes  of  amylic  alcohol  was  divided  into  7  parts,  passmg 
over  below  130°  or  132° ;  the  indices  of  refraction  and  the  densities  ot 

^the  pure  liquids  were  : 
•      ^  n  - 1 

n  d 

Of  ethylic  alcohol  .     .1-3620  0-7975  0-4539 

amylic  alcohol   .     .     1-4076  0-8099  0-5033 
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The  products  of  the  distillation  furnished  the  following  results :  the 
weights  of  the  portions  distilled  are  expressed  in  hundredth  parts  of 
the  entire  quantity : 


Portion . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Boiling  point  . 

80°-90°  •  90°-100° 

100°-110° 

110°-120° 

120°-I30° 

130°-13i° 

131°-132° 

Quantity  in  hun- 
dredth parts  of 
tlie  product 
collected  . 

[  23-5 

22-5 

12  5 

7-0 

9-0 

5-5 

18 

71  ...  . 
d  .    .    .  . 

n-1 

d     '    '  ' 

1-3680  '  1-3712 
0-8003  0-8020 

0-4598  1  0-4628 

1-3781 
0-7995 

0-4729 

1-3871 
0-8109 

0'4774 

1-3983 
0-8060 

0-4942 

1-4054 
0-8091 

0-5011 

1-4075 
0-8094 

0-5032 

Ethyl-alcohol . 
Amyl-alcohol  . 

88-1 
11-9 

82-0 
18-0 

61-5 
38-5 

52-4 
47-6 

18-4 
81-6 

4-5 
95-5 

0-2 
99-8 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

This  example  shows  what  assistance  may  be  rendered  by  optical 
analysis  in  the  study  of  fractional  distillations  ;  it  can  also  be  used  to 
determine  in  what  quantities  two  liquids  are  mixed.  Thus  on  shakino- 
water  and  ether  together,  and  then  separating  the  two  layers,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  the  upper  layer  contains  95-19  parts  of  ether  and  4-1  of 
water,  while  the  lower  layer  contains  8-2  of  ether  and  91-8  of  water. 

Optical  analysis  may  also  be  used  in  the  study  of  diffusion  ;  might  it 
not  also  be  employed  to  study  the  solutions  of  solids  in  liquids? 

Dr.  Gladstone's  works  in  relation  to  the  refracting  power         of  rock 

salt,  solid  and  in  solution,  permit  us  to  hope  that  eventually  this  may 
be  the  case. 

Optical  Analysis  of  Compounds. 

The  formula  used  to  analyze  mixtures  is  also  applicable  to  com- 
pounds, and  should  give  more  correct  results,  since  the  specific  refractive 
energies  of  their  elements  are  known.  As  most  of  the  organic  com- 
pounds are  ternary,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  indices  of  refraction 
relatively  to  three  lines :  red  a,  green  /3,  and  violet  y  of  hydroge 
The  following  are  the  values  of  C,  H,  and  0  : 


C 
H 
O 


na  —  1 

0-42205 
0-30160 
0-17280 


d 

0-43093 
1  31610 
0-17596 
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By  means  of  tliese  and  of  the  indices  of  refraction  Na,  N^,  and 
of  a  body  composed  of  'h,ydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  whose  density  D 
is  supposed  to  be  known,  the  centesimal  composition  of  the  body  may 
be  calculated.    In  order  to  understand  the  principle  of  this  calculation, , 

let  us  first  place:  100  ^?^ll=  A;  100  ^^^  =  B;  100  ^^  =  C; 

let  us  call  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  carbon  x,  that  of  the 
hydrogen  y,  and  that  of  the  oxygen  z.    Wo  shall  have : 

0-42205  a;4- 1-30160  2^ -f- 0-17280  z  =  A 
0-43093  a;-f-l*31610  t/-f  0-17596  z  =  B 
0-43738  X  -I-  1-31930  y  -f-  0-17703  z  =  G 

from  which  equation  we  may  ascertain  the  three  unknown  values. 

The  following  examples  show  how  far  this  analytical  method  is 
correct : 

Ethyl-alcohol  C*H«0.—(Z=  0-8011,  na  =  1-36054,  wy8=  1-36665  and  ny 
=  1-36997;  from  which:  A  =  45-005;  B  =  45-768;  0  =  46-183:  deduc- 
ing the  centesimal  composition  of  alcohol  from  these  numbers  they 
give  as  the 

Composition  Tlie  true  corn- 

found,  position  being 

C  .  .  .  51-9  62-2 
H  .  .  .  12-9  13-0 
0    .     .     .    36-2  34-8 


101-0  100-0 

Amyl  alcohol- d  =  0■S^S5  ;  na=  1-40573;  w^=  1-41278;  wy  =  1-41689: 
thence,  A  =  49-874;  B=  50-741;  C  =  51-246:  from  which  for  the  cen- 
tesimal composition  we  get — 

Composition  The  true  corn- 
found,  position  being 

C    .     .     .    68-0  68-2 

H    .     .     .    13-3  136 

0    .     .     .    21-9  18-2 


103-2  100-0 

As  will  be  seen,  the  figures  referring  to  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
sufficiently  exact.  The  difference  is  only  great  in  the  case  of  oxygen, 
and  this  is  because  the  specific  refractive  energy  of  this  element  is 
not  well  known. 

The  formula  ^^'P  =  ...  can  only  be  used  for 

bodies  of  slight  refractive  power. 

If  only  binary  compounds  were  to  be  analyzed,  this  might  be  done 
by  knowing  the  index  of  refraction  relatively  to  a  single  ray  for  the 
compound  and  for  each  of  its  elements  :  in  the  case  of  water  IPO,  the. 
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specific  refractive  energy  of  oxygen         not  being  well  known,  only 

approximate  results  can  be  obtained :  the  following  is  the  equation 
which  gives  these  results : 

l-30160a;  +  0-I7280(100 -a;)  =  33-111 

in  which  x  is  the  quantity  of  hydrogen.  This  gives  re  =  14  per  100 
instead  of  11-11,  which  is  its  correct  value. 

Figures  more  nearly  approaching  the  truth  are  found  with  the 
liquid  hydrocarbides. 

Thus,  for  amylene,  we  have  :  D  =  0-6733  ;  Na=  1-37061;  and 
=  0-O5044.    Determining  H  by  the  equation  : 

l-30160a;+0-42205(100 -x)  =  65-044 

AV'e  find 

Tbe  true  com- 
position belug 

C  .  .  .  85-4  85-7 
H    .     .     .    14-6  14-3 

In  applying  optical  analysis  to  compounds,  the  results  are  more 
correct  the  better  the  specific  refractive  energies  of  their  elements  are 
known.  These  energies  being  as  yet  only  approximately  known,  it 
IS  evident  that  this  analytical  method  is  at  present  only  theoretical. 
But  besides  the  possibility  of  its  eventually  becoming  applicable,  its 
theoretical  possibility  shows  relations  of  considerable  importance 
between  the  specific  refractive  energies  and  the  composition  of  bodies. 
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In  chemistry,  analysis  has  long  been  distinguished  from  synthesis 
By  the  former,  a  given  body  is  separated  into  its  elements;  by 
synthesis,  on  the  contrary,  the  elements  being  given,  the  body  is  recon- 
stituted. 

Previous  to  the  last  twenty-five  years,  organic  chemistry  only  possessed 
the  first  of  these  methods  of  investigation.  Bodies  were  decomposed 
by  degi-ees,  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  different  agents,  and 
starting  from  a  complex  compound,  its  elements  were  thus  ari-ived 
at,  passing  through  several  more  simple  intermediate  compounds.  By 
means  of  these  new  compounds  or  of  the  elements,  the  original  body 
^vas  never  built  up  again.    In  other  words,  synthesis  did  not  exist. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  organic  chemistry  has  become 
possessed  of  this  synthetical  method  so  much  wanted.  In  this  chapter 
we  intend  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  methods  used  for  the 
realization  of  this  important  object.  But  first  it  will  be  well  to  define 
fho  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  synthesis. 
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As  we  have  just  said,  synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  analysis.  By  the 
latter,  a  compoiind  is  reduced  to  its  elements,  or  at  least  transformed 
into  other  more  simple  compounds ;  by  synthesis,  compound  bodies  are 
formed  directly  from  their  elements,  or,  at  least,  from  compounds  less 
complex  than  themselves.  Briefly,  in  analysis,  the  molecular  com- 
plication is  diminished,  in  synthesis  it  is  increased. 

However,  if  such  an  extensive  acceptation  were  given  to  the  word 
synthesis,  an  entire  volume,  instead  of  a  chapter,  would  here  he 
required ;  we  must  therefore  use  the  term  in  a  more  limited  sense. 

In  fact  if  we  consider  the  different  reactions  which  increase  the 
molecular  complication  of  bodies,  we  shall  see  that  very  different  cases 
occur,  as  the  following  examples  show. 

If  alcohol  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  ether  is 
obtained  ;  now  the  formula  of  alcohol  is  C^H^O,  and  that  of  ether 

So  if  ' acetic  acid  acts  on  ethylamine,  acetate  of  ethylamine,  the  empi- 
rical formula  of  which  is  C*H"XO^  is  obtained,  while  tlie  formula  of 
acetic  acid  is  C^ff  0^  and  that  of  ethylamine  OT'N. 

In  the  production  of  acetate  of  ethylamine,  as  m  that  of  ether,  a 
compound  is  formed  the  molecule  of  which  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  its  generators  ;  in  other  words,  a  synthesis  is  accomplished,  if 
the  wider  acceptation  mentioned  above  be  attributed  to  this  word. 

However,  if  the  new  bodies  formed  be  submitted  to  active  reagents, 
and  the  products  which  arise  are  examined,  it  is  observed  that  these  pro- 
ducts are  the  same  as  are  produced  when,  not  the  compounds  obtamed 
synthetically,  but  their  generators,  are  submitted  to  the  same  reactions. 

For  instance,  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  alcohol  gives  acetate  of 
ethyl  and  water,  and  it  is  still  acetate  of  ethyl  and  water  which  are 
formed  when  acetic  acid  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  ether : 

Alcohol.  Acoticacid.  Acetic  ether.  Water. 

rOTO)     +     2(C^H^0^)      =      2(C'1W)     +  (H'O) 

^  Acetic  acid.  Acetic  ether.  Water. 


Ether. 


Analoo-ous  facts  are  observed  with  the  acetate  of  ethylamme.^ 

It  appears  therefore  that  in  ether,  as  in  acetate  of  ethylamine,  he 
radicles  which  unite  to  form  a  molecule  more  comphcated  than  tbe 
orio-inal  one,  remain  in  a  certain  state  of  mutual  independence,  and 
again  separate  under  the  influence  of  suitable  reagents. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydnde  ac  sarnul 
taneonslv  on  phenol,  the  sodic  salt  of  salicylic  acid  would  be  obtamed 
::r:Vlei  ^o.m  thus  be  realized,  since,  starting  from  phenol 
C^irO,  salicylic  acid  C/H»0^  would  be  prepared.  _ 

Tlul  synthesis  is  very  different  from  the  P-^ed-g    In  fact  th^i. 
in  certain  cases,  under  powerful  influences,  salicylic  acid  can  sphtj 
into  phenol  and  carbonic  anhydride,  in  the  greater  number  of  leactions, 
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this  acid  would  give  rise  to  products  entirely  different  from  those  that 
could  be  prepared  from  carbonic  anhydride  or  phenol :  these  deriva- 
tives would  have  in  reality  about  the  same  complication  as  salicylic 
acid  itself. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  syntheses  just  mentioned.  Though,  admitting  that  the 
reactions  of  the  first  class  are  to  some  extent  synthetical,  we  consider 
that  the  name  of  synthesis  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  substance  more  complicated  than  its  generators,  and 
capable  of  entering  integrally  into  reactions,  giving  bodies  whose 
molecule  is  about  as  complicated  as  its  own.  In  cases  in  which  a  body 
is  obtained  from  its  elements  or  from  another  body,  itself  prepared 
from  the  elements,  we  say  it  is  obtained  entirely  by  synthesis. 

We  owe  one  of  the  earliest  cases  of  organic  synthesis  to  Wcehler. 
In  1828  this  chemist  discovered  a  process  by  which  urea  may  be 
prepared  by  means  of  its  elements.  Although  urea  has  not  the 
characters  of  the  cyanates,  it  possesses  the  same  composition  as  the 
cyanate  of  ammonium.  Woehler  has  shown  that  when  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonium  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  cyanate  of  potassium, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol  yields 
urea,  which  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol :  it  is  evident  that  ammonic  cyanate  is  fi.rst  formed 
in  this  case,  and  is  afterwards  transformed  into  its  isomer  ui'ea : 

Potassic  cyanate.  Sulphate  of  Urea.  Potassio  sulphate, 

ammonium. 


Since  then,  about  1845,  Kolbe  made  an  experiment  which  abounded 
in  synthetical  results  :  by  causing  dry  chlorine  to  act  on  sulphide  of 
carbon,  he  succeeded  in  replacing  the  sulphur  of  this  compound  by 
chlorine,  and  thus  obtained  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon  GGl* : 

CS'     +     4CP     =      CCP     4-  2(SCP) 

Sulphide  Chlorine.  Tetrachloride  Chloride  of 

of  carbon.  of  carbon.  siilphur. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  same  chemist  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring trichloracetic  acid  by  causing  chlorine  and  water  to  act  simul- 
;  taneously  on  the  protochloride  of  carbon  CCl*.  This  reaction  takes 
!  place  in  two  stages  ;  in  the  first,  the  protochloride  of  carbon  is  con- 
1  verted  into  sesquichloride,  and  in  the  second,  this  latter  body  is  trans- 
'     formed  into  hydrochloric  and  trichloracetic  acids : 

(C'Cr) 

Sesquichloride 
of  carbon. 


Protochloride  Chlorine, 
of  carbon. 
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(CCl.)    +    .(H|o)    -    {^'l\o)    +  a(S}) 

Sesquichloride  Water.  Trichloracetic  acid.  Hydroclilorlc 

of  cart)on.  acid. 

As,  moreover,  the  tetrachloride  CCP  gives  protochloride  C^Cl*,  when 
its  vaponrs  are  passed  through  a  red  hot  tube  : 

2(CCP)      =      CP     +  (C^CP) 

Tetrachloride  Chlorine.  Protochloride 

of  carbon.  of  carbon. 

the  complete  synthesis  of  trichloracetic  acid  is  accomplished. 

In  1846,  also,  M.  Melsens  discovered  that  nascent  hydrogen,  disen- 
gaged by  means  of  sodium,  possesses  the  property  of  being  substituted 
for  the  chlorine  of  chlorinated  organic  substances,  and  by  this  reaction, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  inverse  substitution,  he  succeeded  in 
converting  trichloracetic  into  acetic  acid  : 

'IVichloracetlc  acid.  Hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  Acetic  acid. 

acid. 

About  the  same  time,  Kolbe,  by  causing  sulphide  of  carbon  to  act,  not 
on  dry  but  on  moist  chlorine,  obtained  a  body  since  called  trichloro- 
methyl-sulphurous  chloride,  whose  formula  is  (CCPSO*).  This  body, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  potash,  exchanges  an  atom  of  chlorine 
for  hydroxyl  (OH),  and  furnishes  trichloro-methyl-sulphurous  acid 
(CCFHSO'),  which,  when  decomposed  by  nascent  hydrogen  developed 
by  means  of  galvanism,  gives  bichloro- methyl- sulphurous  acid 
(CCPH^SO'),  chloro-methyl -sulphurous  acid  (CCIH^SO''),  and  methyl- 
sulphurous  acid  (CH^SO^). 

At  the  end  of  1845,  chloride  of  carbon,  acetic  acid,  and  the  series 
of  sulphuretted  acids  just  mentioned,  had  been  obtained  by  syn- 
thesis ;  and,  fui-ther,  liaving  acetic  acid,  marsh  gas  could  be  prepared 
by  distilling  acetate  of  sodium  with  soda-lime.  However,  this  pre- 
paration was  very  indirect;  but  in  1846,  Melsens  accomplished  the 
synthesis  of  marsh  gas  by  submitting  tetrachloride  of  carbon  to  inverse 
substitution : 

(OCl.)      +  =      4(H})      +  (OH') 

Tetrachloride  Hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  Marsh  gas. 

of  carbon.  acid. 

From  1846  to  1850,  no  progress  was  made  in  synthesis  ;  but  in  a 
series  of  experiments  commenced  in  1860  and  terminated  in  1851, 

CH^)  C^H*) 

Frankland  succeeded  in  preparing  methyl  ^^s^  and  ethyl  (j^6^ 
means  of  the  corresponding  alcohols.    To  effect  this,  he  caused  zinc  to 
act  on  the  hydriodic  others  of  these  alcohols.    The  reaction  takes  place 
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in  two  stages ;  in  the  first,  iodide  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  a  compound  of 
this  latter  metal  with  ethyl  or  methyl ;  in  the  second,  this  organo- 
metallic  compound  reacts  with  a  second  molecule  of  the  hydriodic 
ether  employed,  and  gives  aise  to  the  corresponding  hydrocarbide  : 

1st.       2(^^j|)    +    2Zn"     =    (Zn"P)    +  (Zn"|gg;) 

Iodide  of  Zinc.  Iodide  of  zinc.  Zinc-methyl. 

methyL 

Zinc-methyl.  Iodide  of  methyl.  Iodide  of  zinc.  Methyl. 

At  the  time  of  this  discovery  it  was  not  considered  as  a  synthesis. 
Formulge  less  by  half  than  those  by  which  they  are  now  represented 
were  given  to  the  hydrocarbides,  and  the  radicles  GB?  and  C*H*  con- 
tained in  the  iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl  were  believed  to  be  isolated. 
It  is  true  that  Gerhardt  almost  immediately  showed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary these  foiTaulse  should  be  doubled ;  but  while  doing  this,  he  con- 
sidered these  bodies  as  analogous  to  hydrogen,  and  supposed  that  their 
molecules  contained  two  atoms  of  the  same  radicle  in  a  certain  state  of 
mutual  independence.  The  result  was  that,  by  Gerhardt  and  the 
other  chemists  of  this  period,  the  fact  discovered  by  Frankland  was 
considered  analogous  to  the  formation  of  compound  ethers,  and  to 
which  we  refuse  the  name  of  synthesis,  according  to  the  limited 
meaning  we  attribute  to  this  word.  The  opinion  which  was  held  at 
the  time  of  Frankland's  discovery  was  retained  up  to  1864,  when 
Schorlemmer,  by  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  free  methyl,  succeeded  in 
substituting  an  atom  of  this  metalloid  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  : 

(C'H")     4-     CP      =      (HCl)     -f  (C^H^Cl) 

Methyl.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  Chloride  of 

acid.  ethyl. 

and  thus  transforming  methyl  into  chloride  of  ethyl,  from  which  he 
prepared  ordinary  alcohol. 

Therefore,  starting  from  methyl  prepared  by  means  of  wood-spirit 
CH*0,  alcohol  C^H^O  is  obtained  by  a  true  synthesis. 

There  are  still  chemists  who  believe  that  methyl  and  free  ethyl 
contain  two  independent  groups,  and  that  these  two  groups  only  unite 
in  an  intimate  manner  under  the  influence  of  chlorine.  However  this, 
may  be,  as  in  every  synthesis  we  must  look  to  the  commencement  and 
the  conclusion,  Frankland's  reaction  is  synthetical.  For  if  it  were  not 
so  itself,  it  would  enable  a  synthesis  to  be  realized  by  causing  chlorine 
to  act  on  the  product  obtained. 

Frankland's  reaction  is  especially  important  on  account  of  its  general 
application.  This  chemist  has  in  fact  obtained,  not  only  methyl  and 
ethyl  by  means  of  the  process  just  mentioned,  but  also  the  radicles 
of  other  alcohols,  amyl  for  instance,  and  Schorlemmer  has  shown,  on  the 
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Na 
Na 


other  hand,  that  all  these  radicles  can  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomena 
as  methyl. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  if,  starting  from  methylic  alcohol,  we 
can  go  up  to  ethylic  alcohol,  from  the  latter  ethyl  C^W,  and  conse- 
quently hutylic  alcohol  C*ff°0,  may  be  prepared  ;  then,  by  means  of 
this  latter,  butyl  C^H'^,  and  octylic  alcohol  G^WO,  etc. 

By  means  of  this  reaction,  we  rise  therefore  in  the  homologon.s 
series,  of  which  however  it  does  not  give  us  all  the  terms ;  there  would 
remain  the  intermediate  alcohols  C'WO,  C'WO,  C«H"0,  and  OT'«0, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  synthetically.  Fortunately,  in  1855,  to 
complete  Frankland's  discovery,  M.  Wurtz  succeeded  in  preparing  all 
the  series  of  the  analogous  hydrocarbides,  which  renders  the  sjmthetical 
process  in  question  quite  general.  He  called  the  intermediate  hydro- 
carbides  he  obtained  mixed  radicles,  and  prepared  them  by  causing 
sodium  to  act  on  a  mixture  of  the  iodide  of  one  alcohol  radicle  with 

that  of  another.  He  thus  prepared  methyl-ethyl  qzjjb  \  =  C^H*,  inter- 
mediate between  methyl  C'ff  and  ethyl  C*H" : 

Sodium.  Iodide  of  ethyl.  Iodide  of  Ethyl-methyl.  Iodide  of 

metliyl.  sodium. 

Having  the  chloride  of  methyl,  the  homologous  hydrocarbides 
C*H°,  C^H'  ....  C'll^"'*'*  may  be  prepared,  and  by  means  of  these  the 

corresponding  alcohols  C^H^O,  CTI«0  C"H2"+'0.    The  synthetical 

preparation  of  the  chloride  of  methyl,  therefore,  renders  all  the  syntheses 
in  question  complete. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  marsh  gas  exchanges  an  atom  of  hj'dro- 
gen  for  chlorine  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  this  metalloid  ; 
in  these  conditions  a  compound  (CH^Cl)  is  formed  identical  or  isomeric 
with  the  chloride  of  methyl.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  those  two 
bodies  are  identical,  or  at  least  that  under  the  influence  of  powerful  re- 
agents they  give  the  same  products  of  decomposition,  it  would  be  proved 
that  the  series  of  syntheses  just  treated  of  are  complete  syntheses. 
M,  Berthelot  has  furnished  this  proof:  in  1855  he  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming monochlorinated  marsh  gas  into  acetate  of  methyl,  by  means 
of  acetate  of  silver,  and  he  then  saponified  the  acetate  thus  produced : 
this  is  the  method  afterwards  employed  by  Schorlemmer  to  transform 
methyl  into  alcohol : 

(CH.01)     +     fH-Ojo)     =      ^f}     +  CcS.}0) 

Monochlorinated  Acetate  of  silver.  Chloride  Acetate  of  methyl, 

marsh  gas.  of  silver. 

n^-}o)  +  (g}o)  =  r'i}o)  +  (T}o: 

Acetate  of  mctliyl.  Potussic  I'otassic  acetate.  Metliylic  alcohol, 

hydrate. 
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We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  to  each  alcohol  there  corresponds 
an  acid  derived  from  it  bj  the  substitution  of  O  for  H*,  and  an  aldehyd 
derived  by  the  simple  subtraction  of  W.  Considering  that  from  an 
alcohol  a  series  of  bodies  such  as  simple  ethers,  compound  ethers, 
ethers  proper,  etc.,  may  be  obtained,  we  perceive  that  the  process  just 
described  furnishes  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  synthesis  of  a  great 
number  of  compounds  belonging  to  the  series  of  fatty  acids.  These  are 
moreover  far  from  being  the  only  ones  that  may  be  obtained,  the 
method  having  recently  been  extended  to  the  aromatic  series. 

In  the  course  of  1864  and  1865  MM.  Fittig  and  ToUens  obtained 
synthetically  the  homologues  already  known  of  benzine,  toluene  CH*, 
xylene  C^H'",  etc. ;  they  moreover  obtained  new  hydrocarbides  of  the 
same  series,  one  of  which  is  an  isomer  of  xylene.  The  process  of 
these  chemists  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  Wurtz  prepared  mixed 
radicles,  and  consists  in  causing  brominated  benzine  or  toluene  to  act 
on  the  iodide  of  ethyl,  methyl,  or  of  amyl  in  presence  of  sodium.  The 
sodium  seizes  the  iodine  and  bromine,  and  the  two  residues  unite  to 
form  a  new  hydrocarbide  : 

(C^H^Br)    -f    (CH^Br)    -j-    Na*    =    2(NaBr)    +  (C'H«) 

Brominated  Bromide  of  Sodimn.  Bromide  of  Toluene, 

benzine.  methyl.  sodium. 

MM.  Fittig  and  ToUens  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  bromide  of  ethyl  be  made  to  act  on  monobromi- 
nated  benzine  or  the  bromide  of  methyl  on  monobrominated  toluene ; 
in  fact,  in  the  two  cases  two  bodies  are  formed  which  are  isomeric  but 
not  identical. 

The  hydrocarbides  homologous  with  benzine  act  the  same  part  in  the 
aromatic  series  as  marsh  gas  and  its  homologues  perform  in  the  fatty 
series,  and  the  same  methods  by  which  these  latter  are  transformed 
into  corresponding  alcohols  enable  true  aromatic  alcohols  to  be  pre- 
pared from  the  former. 

The  experiment  has  been  performed  with  toluene,  which  M.  Canniz- 
zaro  transformed  into  benzilic  alcohol.  To  effect  this,  he  submitted 
toluene  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  then  boiled  the  monochlorinated 
toluene  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  potassium,  and  finally 
saponified  the  acetate  of  benzoyl  obtained  in  this  latter  reaction  : 

1st.  (C'H")    4-    CP    =     (C^H'Cl)    -f  (HCl) 

Toluene.  Chlorine.        Monochlorinated  Hydrocblorio 

toluene.  acid. 

Monochlorinated  Potassic  acetate.  Chloride  of         Acetate  of  benzoyl. 

'  toluene.  potassium. 

Acetate  of  bcnziiyl.  I'ota8.sic  I'otassic  acetate.  Benzoic 

hydrate.  nicoliol. 
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All  these  are  complete  real  syntheses,  they  all  start  from  benzine, 
and  in  1858  Berthelot  observed  that  this  hydrocarbide  is  produced, 
along  with  naphthalin  and  several  other  substances,  when  a  current  of 
the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube. 
Therefore,  as  alcohol  can  be  obtained  by  pure  synthesis,  so  also,  we  may 
consider,  can  benzine  and  its  derivatives. 

In  1858  Berthelot  succeeded  in  preparing  synthetically  marsh  gas 
and  some  other  more  complicated  carbides  of  hydrogen.  His  process 
is  less  elegant  than  those  since  discovered ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
marsh  gas  which  had  been  ah-eady  prepared  by  means  of  the  chloride 
of  carbon,  it  had  the  merit  of  novelty.  Berthelot  accomplished  these 
syntheses  by  three  different  methods. 

1st.  He  heated  flasks  containing  oxide  of  carbon  and  caustic  potash 
for  several  days  to  100°;  the  two  bodies  combined,  forming  potassic 
formiate,  from  which  formic  acid  was  extracted : 


00     +     (|[o)  = 

Oxido  of  Potassic 
carbon.  hydrate. 

Formic  acid  in  vapour,  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  gives  rise  to 
a  very  complicated  reaction  in  which  marsh  gas  and  ethylene  are 
formed,  which  are  thus  prepared  synthetically. 

By  causing  ethylene  to  act  on  sulphuric  acid,  the  apparatus  being 
well  shaken,  M.  Berthelot  succeeded  in  combining  these  two  bodies, 
directly,  and  thus  produced  sulphovinic  acid.  When  this  latter  is 
distilled  with  water  it  furnishes  alcohol : 

(C^H^)       +       (^h"}  ^0 

Ethylene.  Stdphuric  acid. 


(OHO}  0) 

Potassic  formiate. 


Sulphovinic  acid. 


Sulphovinic  acid.  Water.  Sulphuric  acid.  Alcohol. 


This  alcohol,  being  identical  with  ordinary  alcohol,  may  be  trans- 
formed into  acetic  acid  without  difBculty.  M.  Berthelot  observed 
that  on  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube,  acetic  acid  is  transformed  into  a 
great  number  of  hydrocarbides,  among  which  are  found  marsh  gas  OH', 
ethylene  C*HS  propylene  C^H«,  butylene  G*W,  and  amylene  C^H""; 
all  therefore  obtained  by  pure  synthesis.  _ 

2nd.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  ot 
carbon  in  vapour  is  transmitted  over  red-hot  copper,  this  latter  seizes  the 
sulphur,  while  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  meeting  in  the  nascent  state, 
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enter  into  combination,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  hydro- 
cai-bides  ab-eady  obtained  by  the  preceding  process. 

3rd.  M.  Berthelot  has  also  succeeded  in  causing  the  hydroearbides 
of  the  series  of  ethylene  to  pass  into  those  of  the  series  of  marsh-gas. 
To  effect  this,  he  combines  ethylene  or  its  homologues  with  bi-omine, 
■which  is  easily  done,  and  he  then  heats  the  bromide  to  200°  in  a 
sealed  tube,  with  water  and  potassic  iodide.  Under  these  conditions 
the  bromide  is  decomposed,  and  while  one  part  of  the  original  hydro- 
carbide  is  re-formed,  another  combines  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
arising  fi-om  a  more  complete  decomposition  of  a  third  portion  of  the 
mass,  and  furnishes  the  hydroearbides  sought  for  : 

(C^H*")    +    H*    =  (C^H«) 

Ethylene.  Hydrogen.  Hydride 

of  ethyl. 

(C^H^"")    +    H=^    =  (CH'^) 

Amylene.  Hydrogen.  Hydride 

of  amyl. 

4th.  Lastly,  M.  Berthelot  has  observed  that,  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  electric  current,  pure  carbon  combines  with  hydrogen  and 
furnishes  acetylene  C*H^  which  gas  gives,  with  ammoniacal  proto- 
chloride  of  copper,  a  precipitate  from  which  it  may  afterwards  be 
isolated  in  a  pure  state  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If,  instead  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  nascent  hydrogen  disengaged  by  the  action  of  zinc 
on  ammonia  at  40°  be  caused  to  act  on  the  precipitate,  the  acetylene 
unites  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  ethylene  is  thus  obtained, 
which  in  its  turn,  as  we  have  just  said,  can  be  transformed  into  hydride 
of  ethyl : 

(C'H=^)    +    H^    =  {C'R') 

Acetylene.         Hydrogen.  Ethylene. 

M.' Berthelot,  having  obtained  methylic  alcohol  by  means  of  marsh 
gas,  and  having  prepared  the  homologues  of  ethylene  as  far  as  amylene, 
had  therefore  realized  the  synthesis  of  the  corresponding  alcohols. 
But  as  ethylene  and  its  homologues  cannot  be  transformed  into  satu- 
rated hydroearbides  without  a  great  loss  of  the  product,  M.  Berthelot 
wished  to  transform  these  hydroearbides  directly  into  alcohols  without 
passing  through  the  corresponding  saturated  terms.  He  succeeded 
perfectly  with  ethylene  and  propylene,  employing  sulphuric  acid  as 
before  mentioned ;  but  this  process  was  not  so  successful  in  the  cases 
of  butylene  and  amylene.  M.  Berthelot  therefore  operated  in  a  differ- 
ent manner;  he  heated  the  hydrocarbide  he  wished  to  transform  into 
alcohol  with  concentrated  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby 
a  hydrobromic  ether  was  formed,  from  which  the  corresponding 
alcohol  could  be  readily  obtained  by  submitting  this  ether  to  the  action 
of  acetate  of  silver,  and  saponifying  by  potash  the  acetic  ether  resulting 
;  from  this  latter  reaction  : 
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1st. 


(C^H^") 

Ethylene. 


+ 


H 


Hydriodic 
acid. 


Iodide  of 
ethyl. 


Iodide  of 
ethyl 


Acetate  of  silver. 


Iodide  of 
silver. 


8.d.  (^Ojo)   +  (g}0) 


Acetate  of  ethyl. 


Potash. 


K 

Potassic  acetate, 


Acetate  of  ethyL 

H 

Alcohol. 


After  having  verified,  in  the  case  of  ethylene,  the  identity  of  the 
alcohol  obtained  by  this  process  with  that  obtained  by  fermentation, 
and  having  also  proved  that  butylene  and  amylene  unite  with  hy- 
driodic acid,  just  as  ethylene  and  propylene  do,  M.  Berthelot,  from 
analogy,  thought  that  butylic  and  amylic  alcohols  prepared  by  his 
method  would  be  identical  with  those  of  fermentation,  but  he  did  not 
verify  this,  M.  Wurtz,  however,  in  1862  showed  that  amylic  alcohol 
prepared  by  Berthelot's  method  is  simply  an  isomer  of  ordinary  amylic 
alcohol,  for  which  reason  Wurtz  calls  the  first  of  these  bodies  amylic 
pseudo-alcohol. 

So  far,  in  all  the  syntheses  mentioned,  the  starting-point  has  always 
been  the  formation  of  hydrocarbides,  by  means  of  which  alcohols, 
aldehyds,  acids,  ethers,  compound  ammonias,  etc.,  are  then  obtained. 

But  we  can,  nevertheless,  ascend  a  homologous  series  in  an  inverse 
manner.  For  instance,  we  can  pass  from  a  term  of  one  series  to  the 
acid  of  a  higher  series.  Then,  by  means  of  this  acid,  we  can  prepare 
the  homologue  of  the  body  from  which  we  started,  and  then  take  this 
new  body  as  starting-point  in  order  to  obtain  a  third  series,  homolo- 
gous with  the  two  others,  and  so  on. 

The  compounds  with  which  we  usually  commence  are  the  alcohols. 
Taking  methylic  alcohol,  for  instance,  acetic  acid,  the  acid  of  the  next 
highei*  series,  must  be  prepared,;  we  then  pass  from  acetic  acid  to 
ethylic  alcohol,  the  homologue  of  methylic  alcohol ;  and  in  the  third 
place  from  ethylic  alcohol,  by  means  of  propionic  acid,  to  propylio 

alcohol,  and  so  on. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Pelouze  had  long  shown  that,  under  tUe 
influence  of  hydrating  agents,  hydrocyanic  acid  absorbs  two  molecules 
of  water,  and  is  converted  into  formiate  of  ammonium,  or,  rather,  mto 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  the  reagents  employed. 
Thus,  when  potash  is  used,  potassic  formiate  and  ammonia  are  formed: 


Hydrocyanic 
acid. 


Water. 


Amnionic  formiatc. 


Later,  in  1847,  MM.  Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc  discovered  that 
a  reaction  identical  with  the  preceding  is  produced  when  the  hydio- 
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cyanic  ethers  of  the  series  (C"H*"+0<^N  are  substituted  for  hydrocyanic 
acid.  These  ethers,  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  unite  with  the 
elementsof  water,  and  furnish  ammonia,  togetlier  with  the  alkaline  salt 
of  an  acid  of  the  series  C"H^"0*.  Thus,  commencing  with  the  cyanide 
of  methyl,  acetic  acid  is  obtained,  and,  with  the  cyanide  of  ethyl,  pro- 
pionic acid  is  prepared  : 


1st. 


Cyanide  of 
methyl. 


2nd 


Cyanide  of  ethyl. 


+ 


+ 


Caustic  potash. 


+ 


Caustic 
potash. 


+ 


+ 


Water. 


Water 


'  rcH' 

G<^0 
V  loK 

Potassic 
acetate. 


) 


Potassic 
propionate. 


Ammonia. 


In  order  to  complete  the  process,  it  was  only  necessary  to  cause  the 
acids  to  pass  into  the  corresponding  alcohols,  and  this  has  been  done 
by  first  transforming  the  acids  into  corresponding  aldehyds  by  sub- 
tracting an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  then  fixing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  on 
these  aldehyds,  thereby  transforming  them  into  alcohols. 

In  1856  Piria  and  Limpricht  separately  discovered  an  identical  pro- 
cess for  the  transformation  of  monatomic  acids  into  their  correspond- 
ing aldehyds,  which  succeeds  equally  well  in  all  the  difi"erent 
series. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Kolbe  gave  a  different  method  of 
arriving  at  the  same  result,  but  as  yet  this  has  only  been  applied  in 
the  aromatic  series. 

Limpricht  and  Piria's  process  consists  in  distilling  an  intimate 
mixture  of  the  calcic  salt  of  the  acid  whose  aldehyd  is  to  be  obtained 
with  formiate  of  calcium.  The  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  formiate  are 
disengaged  in  the  state  of  carbonic  anhydride,  which  seizes  the  calcium 
contained  in  the  formiate  and  in  the  other  salt.  At  the  same  time  an 
atom  of  oxygen  of  this  latter  salt  is  also  eliminated  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate of  calcium,  while  the  hydrogen  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  formiate,  unites  with  the  residue  of  the  deoxygenizod  salt  and 
transfonns  it  into  aldehyd  : 
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'c<!  0 

0 


Ca" 


0 

C<!  0 
H 

Calcic  formlate, 


+ 


2|C  io^Ca" 


Calcic  carbonate. 


Aldehyd. 


Kolbe's  process  consists  in  causing  nascent  hydrogen  to  act  on  the 
cyanide  of  an  acid  radicle,  which  is  itself  prepared  by  heating  the 
chloride  of  this  radicle  with  cyanide  of  silver  or  of  mercury  : 


( 


ClfJ 

Chloride  of 
benzoyl. 


+ 


CNl 
Agf 

Cyanide  of 
silver. 


CI  f 

Chloride 
of  silver. 


+ 


C^H«01\ 
CNfJ 

Cyanide  of 
benzoyl. 


/C'H'^OA 

I  cnU 


Cyanide  of 
benzoyl. 


+  1} 

Hydrogen. 


Hydrocyanic 
acid. 


( 


Benzoic  aldehyd. 


Eecentl}',  M.  Lippemann  has  rendered  this  method  still  more  direct. 
He  has  prepared  benzoic  aldehyd  by  causing  nascent  hydrogen  dis- 
engaged by  means  of  sodium  amalgam  and  a  cm-rent  of  perfectly  dry 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  on  the  chloride  of  benzoyl.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  must  be  perfectly  diy,  as  the  chloride  of  benzoyl  is 
decomposed  by  water.  This  reaction  does  not  succeed  either  with 
chloride  of  acetyl  or  chloride  of  succinyl. 

We  must  add  that  M.  Chiozza  had  long  before  obtained  benzoic 
aldehyd  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  the  hydride  of 
copper,  which  process,  however,  yields  such  a  small  quantity  of  the 
product  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis  : 


+ 


(cu=|i)  = 


ChlSi-ide  of  benzoyl. 


Hydride  of 
copper. 


+ 


Cuprous 
chloride. 


In  .qrder  to  be  able  to  ascend  the  homologous  series,  it  yet  remained 
to  transform  aldehyds  into  alcohols.  This  problem  was  solved  in  1853 
by  M.  Cannizzaro,  in  the  case  of  the  aromatic  series.  This  chemist 
showed  that,  in  presence  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  (benzoic  aldehyd)  is  transformed  into  potassic 
benzoate  and  benzoic  alcohol : 
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Benzoic  aldehyd.  Potash.  Potagsic  benzoato.  Benzoic  alcohol. 

Later,  in  1856,  Kraut  found  that  this  reaction  is  also  produced  with 
cuminio  aldehyd.  But  this  process  was  not  general :  when  treated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  fatty  aldehyds  become  resinous 
without  furnishing  the  least  trace  of  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

In  1861,  Fittig  somewhat  modified  this  method  and  rendered  it 
applicable  to  the  series  of  fatty  acids.  His  modification  consists  in 
substituting  hydrate  of  calcium  for  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
and  he  thus  succeeded  in  transforming  oenanthylic  aldehyd  into 
heptylic  alcohol.  In  1862,  Friedel  converted  benzoic  aldehyd  into 
benzoic  alcohol,  and  M.  Wurtz  converted  ordinary  aldehyd  into  vinic 
alcohol  by  means  of  nascent  hydrogen  developed  by  acidulated  water 
and  sodium  amalgam.  Friedel  found  that  this  process  succeeds  with 
acetones  and  gives  secondary  alcohols. 

The  problem  which  consisted  in  ascending  from  a  given  term  to  a 
higher  homologous  term  was  thus  solved  in  the  fatty  series,  but  this 
was  not  the  case  in  the  aromatic  series. 

M.  Cannizzaro  having  succeeded  in  preparing  an  acid  presenting  the 
composition  C^H^O^  by  causing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  act 
on  cyanide  of  benzoyl,  perceived  that  this  acid  is  not  identical,  but 
simply  isomeric  with  Noad's  toluic  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
cymene:  he  moreover  found  that  of  these  two  acids  it  is  that  of  Noad 
which  is  the  true  homologue  of  benzoic  acid.  In  reality,  this  acid 
furnishes  an  aldehyd  and  an  alcohol  which  are  analogous  in  all  points 
to  benzoic  aldehyd  and  alcohol,  while  the  acid  obtained  by  means  of 
the  cyanide  furnishes  an  aldehyd  which  has  a  great  tendency  to 
become  resinous,  and  which  is  never  transformed  into  an  alcohol. 

In  the  fatty  series,  there  are  several  other  methods  by  which,  start- 
ing from  one  series,  the  acid  of  the  higher  series  can  be  obtained. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  methods  is  that  discovered  by 
Wanklyn  in  1858.  It  consists  in  preparing  a  combination  of  sodium 
with  an  alcohol  radicle,  and  causing  carbonic  anhydride  to  act  on  this 
compound  :  direct  addition  takes  place,  and  a  sodic  salt  is  formed,  from 
which  the  acid  may  then  easily  be  procured  : 


Sodium-  Carbonic 
ethyl.  anhydride. 

^  \    tuJN'a  , 

^'"n™-  Carbonic  SodIc  acetate.' 

"iKthyl.  anliydride. 
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This  method  appears  to  he  pretty  general,  espec-ially  since  Frankland 
has  shown  that  the  sodic  compounds  of  the  radicles  of  all  the  fatty 
alcohols  may  he  ohtained  hy  submitting  to  the  action  of  sodium  the 
compounds  of  these  radicles  with  mercury,  which  compounds  are 
easily  ohtained.  Frankland's  process  may  perhaps  become  useful  in 
the  aromatic  series,  in  which  at  present  no  one  has  succeeded  in  com- 
bining tlie  alcohol  radicles  with  sodium. 

The  synthetic  method  discovered  by  Wanklyn  has  not  been  tried 
in  the  aromatic  series ;  but  M.  Harnitz-Harnitzky  discovered  one  in 
1864,  in  operating  on  this  series;  and  in  1865  this  chemist  showed 
that  it  also  extends  to  the  synthesis  of  fatty  acids,  and  is  generally 
applicable. 

M.  Harnitz-Harnitzsky's  method  is  founded  on  the  action  exercised 
by  the  ox3'chloride  of  carbon  on  marsh  gas  and  its  homologues,  and  on 
benzine  and  its  homologues.  In  this  case  double  decomposition  takes 
place  in  which  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced,  while  the 
two  residues  unite,  forming  an  acid  chloride.  This  chloride,  when 
treated  by  water,  exchanges  its  chlorine  for  hydroxyl,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  the  acid  sought  for  : 


1st. 


(C«H«)     +     (c{gp)  = 

Benzine.  Oxychloride 
of  carbon. 


H 
CI 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Cliloride  of  benzoyl. 


r-r 

2nd.  I  C-;  ^  10 


CI 

Chloride  of  benzoyl. 


Water. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


on  I 

Benzoic  acid. 


M.  Harnitz-Harnitzky  having  only  accomplished  in  the  aromatic 
series  the  synthesis  of  benzoic  acid,  which  acid  cannot  have  any  isomer, 
it  is  not  known  whether,  in  the  higher  series,  it  would  give  the  true 
homologues  of  benzoic  acid,  or  acids  identical  with  those  derived  from 
the  aromatic  hydrocyanic  ethers.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  latter 
would  be  the  case. 

We  did  not  therefore  possess  any  method  by  which  we  could  ascend 
directly  from  benzoic  acid  to  its  true  homologues,  when  M.  Kelail6 
published  one  in  1866. 

His  method  consists  in  causing  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  to 
act  simultaneously  with  the  aid  of  heat  on  the  monobrominated  deri- 
vatives, made  in  the  cold,  of  benzine  and  its  homologues : 


Na 
Br 


ONa 


Q6 


c|q„ 

IH* 


Toluene. 


Carbonic 
anhydride. 


Sodium. 


Bromide 
of  sodium. 


lew 

Nond's  toliilc  aciii. 
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The  results  obtained  by  M.  K6kul6  will  be  readily  undei  stood  if  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  monobrominated  derivatives  of  the  aromatic 
hydrocarbides  made  in  the  cold,  the  bromine  is  substituted  for  the 
liydrogen  of  the  principal  chain  ;  a  natural  consequence  of  tliis  is  that 
the  group  CO*H  is  also  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  principal 
chain  (and  this  characterizes  the  true  homologues  of  benzoic  acid), 
instead  of  being  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  a  lateral  chain,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  acids  obtained  by  means  of  the  cyanides. 

In  the  course  of  1865,  Messrs.  Frankland  and  Duppa  discovered  a 
very  elegant  reaction  by  which  acetic  acid  can  be  transformed  directly 
into  its  higher  homologues.  For  this  purpose,  they  cause  sodium  to  act 
on  acetate  of  ethyl :  the  sodium  is  substituted  for  one  or  for  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  of  the  radicle  acetyl,  and  on  causing  iodide  of  methyl 
or  of  ethyl  to  act  on  the  mono-  or  di-sodic  product  thus  prepared,  sodic 
iodide,  and  the  ethylic  ethers  of  the  ditferent  acids  homologues  of 
acetic  acid,  are  obtained : 


cIh 
c  i  [h 

0 

OC'HV 

Acetate  of  ethyl. 


+ 


s^a  f 


Na 
N 


C^H 
0 

Acetate  of  ethyl. 


+ 


Sodium. 


Na 
Na 


Sodium. 


H 
H 


}  + 


Hydrogen. 


5^ 

H  I 


Hydrogen. 


+ 


OC^H' 

Sod  acetic  ether. 


clNa 
C  ^  iNa 
0 

OC'H* 

Disodacetic  ether. 


c|h  \ 

c  ^ 

[Na 

,oc^hv 

Sodacetic  ether. 

C{Na 
C  <  [Na 
0 

OC*H^ 

Disodacetlc  ether. 


Dlsodacetlc  ether. 


Iodide  of  ethyl. 


Iodide  of  methyl. 


Iodide  of  ethyl. 


Iodide  of 
sodium. 


Sodic  iodide. 


Butyrate  (etliacetatc) 
of  f  thyl. 

C  <^CIP 
iCH^* 

Coc^ip 

Bntyrate  (dimpth- 
ncttatft)  ol  etliyl. 


Iodide  of 
sodium. 


r  pi 

c  lew 

iC^H« 

0 

COC'IP 

Caproatc  (dioth- 
iicotatc)  of  ethyl. 

3  G 
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It  will  be  seen  that  acids  of  the  same  centesimal  composition  are 
formed  whether  one  atom  of  ethyl  be  substituted  for  one  of  hydrogen, 
or  two  of  methyl  for  two  of  hydrogen,  in  acetic  ether.  It  is  very 
probable  that  these  acids  are  only  isomers,  and  this  is  an  interesting 
question  which  Dr.  Frankland  proposes  to  decide,  hoping  also  to  be 
able  to  generalise  his  process  by  employing  it  in  the  aromatic  series. 

So  far  we  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  synthesis  of  monatomic 
hydrocarbides,  alcohols,  aldehyds,  and  acids  is  accomplished,  but  we 
have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  synthesis  of  polyatomic  compounds. 

We  may  imagine  two  synthetic  methods  for  these,  one  of  which 
would  consist  in  preparing  the  polyatomic  compounds  of  a  series  by 
means  of  the  monatomic  compounds  of  the  same  series ;  the  second,  on 
the  contrary,  would  consist  in  preparing  the  polyatomic  compounds  of 
a  series  by  means  of  the  polyatomic  compounds  of  a  lower  senes. 
Processes  exist  corresponding  to  each  of  these  methods.  But  if  we 
wish  to  ascend  a  homologous  series  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  use  the  monatomic  compounds.  Without  this,  m 
the  series  of  the  fatty  acids  at  least,  the  synthesis  is  interrupted,  as  it  is 
not  yet  known  how  to  pass  from  a  polyatomic  acid  of  this  series  to  the 
corresponding  alcohol. 

Biatomic  alcohols  have  only  as  yet  been  prepared  in  the  fatty  series: 
two  synthetic  processes  may  be  used  to  obtain  them. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  discovered  by  Wurtz  in  1859,  and 
consists  in  combining  ethylene  or  one  of  its  homologues  with  bromme 
or  iodine,  and  then  causing  acetate  of  silver  or  of  potassium  to  act 
on  the  bromide  or  iodide  thus  obtained  :  two  atoms  of  oxacetyl  are  then 
substituted  for  two  atoms  of  the  halogen  metalloid,  and  a  diacetic  ether 
is  thereby  formed,  which,  when  saponified  by  a  base,  furnishes  the 
biatomic  alcohol  sought  for  : 

Brl  /G'W']\ 
1st.  {Cmn     +    Brf    =    V  Bi^  U 

Ethyleue.  Bromme.  Bromide  of 

ethylene. 

Bromide  of  Potasslc  acetate.  Diacetic  glycol.  JSum.^ 

ethylene. 


VCOHUjl      y  ;"T',  ^    GIvco  rotassic  acetate. 

DiaceUc  slyool.  Potash.  trlycoi. 

The  second  process  of  preparing  glycols  ^^^^^f/^f  ^^J^t^^^^ 
M.  Caiius,  and  dates  from  1863.    It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  e^b^e  ^ 
and  its  homologues  unite  directly  with  ^yP-^^^7^^,,7;i;;och^^^^^ 
chlorhydrin  of  the  glycol  which  corresponds  to  them   1  his  ^ 
hydrin,  when  submitted  successively  to  the  actions  of  acetate 
and  of  alkalies,  gives  the  glycol  sought  for  : 
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Amylene.  Hypocblorous  Amylenic 

acid.  chlorhydrin. 

The  synthesis  of  the  glycols  is  therefore  bound  up  with  that  of 
ethylene  and  its  homologues,  and  though,  as  an  exceptional  case, 
M.  Caventou  has  succeeded  in  preparing  ordinary  glycol  by  substituting 
bromide  of  brominated  ethyl  for  the  bromide  of  ethylene,  generally 
speaking,  we  may  affinn  that,  where  the  hydrocarbides  are  unknown, 
80  are  the  glycols.  Now  as  these  hydrocarbides  which  are  obtained  so 
easily  in  the  fatty  series  by  submitting  monatomic  alcohols  to  dehy- 
drating actions  have  never  been  prepared  in  the  aromatic  series,  neither 
have  the  glycols  of  this  series  been  obtained. 

Triatomic  alcohols  have  not  as  yet  been  obtained  synthetically,  with 
the  exception  of  amyl-glycerine  which  was  discovered  by  M.  Baiier  in 
1861.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  this  chemist  heated  bromide  of  brominated 
amylene  with  two  molecules  of  acetate  of  silver,  and  then  saponified 
the  product  of  the  reaction  by  means  of  caustic  potash  ;  the  body  which 
results  from  this  is  monobrominated  am3'l-glycol.  This  body,  heated 
with  an  excess  of  potash,  exchanges  its  bromine  for  hydroxyl  and  is 
converted  into  amyl-glycerine : 

r'^io.)  +  (i}o)  =  1}  fiijo.) 

Monobrominated  Potash.  Bromide  Amyl-glyccrine. 

amyl-glycol.  of  potassium. 

The  synthesis  of  only  one  alcohol  of  an  atomicity  greater  than  three 
has  been  accomplished.  This  is  the  tetratomic  alcohol  corresponding 
to  the  formula  (C^H^O*).  It  was  discovered  in  1865  by  Carius,  who 
called  it  propyl-phycite,  and  in  order  to  prepare  it  he  caused  hypochlo- 
rous  acid  to  act  on  glyceric  epi chlorhydrin  ;  these  two  bodies  combine, 
giving  a  dichlorhydiin  of  propyl-phycite  :  he  then  prepared  the  alcohol 
by  means  of  this  dichlorhydrin  by  the  same  process  as  that  used  to 
obtain  the  glycols  by  means  of  their  dibromhydrins ;  the  following 
equation  explains  this  synthesis : 

lOTT^ 

|ci 

Glyceric  Hypocblorous  Uichlorhydric 

eplchlorhydrin.  acid.  propyl-pliyclte. 

The  synthesis  of  polyatomic  acids  is  more  advanced  than  that  of  alco- 
hols of  the  same  atomicity.    We  will  first  speak  of  biatomic  acids. 

These  acids  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  one  comprising  those  which 
contain  an  alcoholic  residue  of  water  and  an  acid  residue  of  water,  and 
into  whose  molecule  there  enter  three  atoms  of  oxy^gen ;  the  second 

3  G  2 


(OT'^CIO)       4-  (CIHO) 
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comprising  tlaose  whicli  contain  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  two  atoms 
of  hydroxy!,  both  acid,  that  is  to  say,  imited  to  carbonyl  CO.  Glycolic 
acid  (C*H'0')  and  lactic  acid  (0'H«0*)  may  be  taken  as  examples  of 
the  first  class ;  and  oxalic  acid  (C'ffO*)  and  succinic  acid  (O^HOQ*) 
as  those  of  the  second. 

Acids  of  the  first  class,  that  is  to  say,  biatomic  and  monobasic  acids, 
may  be  prepared  :  1st,  by  means  of  the  corresponding  glycols ;  2nd,  by 
means  of  the  monatomic  acids  from  which  they  only  differ  by  an  atom 
of  oxygen ;  3rd,  by  employing  the  glycols  which  contain  CH*  lees  than 
themselves;  4th,  by  using  hydrocarbides  analogous  to  ethylene; 
6th,  by  using  aldehyds  derived  from  monatomic  alcohols;  6th,  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid  ;  7th,  in  the  aromatic  series  by  means  of  mon- 
atomic phenols. 

We  owe  the  first  of  these  processes  to  M.  Wurtz,  who  in  1859  dis- 
covered that,  under  the  influence  of  platinum  black,  ordinary  glycol 
gives  glycolic  acid,  and  propyl-glycol  gives  lactic  acid  : 


(  c4  H?\ 
\     I  OH/ 


Glycol.  Oxygen. 


However,  with  glycols  which  are  richer  in  carbon  than  propyl- 
glycol  the  oxidation  does  not  take  place  so  regularly :  part  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  separate  entirely  from  the  group,  and  instead  of 
the  acid  desired,  a  lower  homologue  of  this  acid  is  produced  : 


2 


OH' 


^cQ+6(g})  =  2   0.^  +  4  (g  jo)  +2(C0') 

Amyl-glycol.  Oxygen.  Butylactic  acid.  Water.  ^^^^L 

The  second  process,  discovered  by  Hofmann  and  Kekule,  consists  m 
preparing  the  monobrominated  derivatives  of  monatomic  acids,  and 
boiling  them  with  water  and  oxide  of  silver:  bromide  of  silver  is 
produced,  and  an  acid  which  contains  an  atom  more  oxygen  than  that 
used  for  its  preparation  : 


illo)  +  (H}o)  =  KBf})  + 


lo 
Iff 

loHy 

Bromobutyrlc        Oxide  of  silver.  Water.  Bromide  of  0.xybulyric 

acid. 

In  the  aromatic  series,  monatomic  acids  may  be  transformed  into  bi- 
atomic monobasic  acids,  by  preparing  the  mononitrous  derivatives  « 
the  first  of  these  acids,  reducing  these  derivatives  by  nascent  hydio^en, 
and  submitting  the  amide  thus  formed  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acia . 
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Benzoic  acid. 


Nitric  acid. 


Water. 


+ 


Hydrogen. 


Water. 


lieazamic  acid. 


1}  +  (1}  °)  + 


Nitrous  acid.  Nitrogen. 


Water. 


The  third  process  was  first  employed  by  Wislicenus  in  1863.  It 
consists  in  preparing  the  monocyanhydrin  of  a  glycol  by  means  of  the 
monochlorhydrin  of  the  same  body  and  cyanide  oF  silver,  and  then 
causing  this  monocyanhydrin  to  react  when  hot  on  potassic  hydrate 
dissolved  in  "alcohol ;  the  reaction  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  the 
ayanide  of  monafcomic  alcohol  radicles  are  transformed  into  monatomic 
acids : 


+ 


Monochlorhydrin 
of  glycol. 


/ON 
I  K 


Cyanide  of 
potassium. 


c 


lOH 

H^ 
CNf 


+ 


cif 


Monocyanhydrin 
of  glycol. 


Potassic 
chloride. 


o-fcU(i}o)+(i}°)  =  Hg) 


+  o 


OH 
H* 


Monocyanhydrin 
ol  glycol. 


Potassic 
hydrate. 


Water. 


Ammonia. 


H^ 

0 

OK 

Potassic  lactate. 


In  the  fourth  process,  which  was  discovered  by  M.  Lippemann  in 
1863,  the  direct  combination  which  takes  place  when  ethylene  or  its 
homologues  react  on  the  oxychlovide  of  carbon  is  made  use  of.  In  this 
reaction  there  is  formed  the  bichloride  of  the  radicle  of  a  biatomic  and 
monobasic  acid  of  the  seiies  higher  than  that  of  which  the  hydrocar- 
bide  employed  forms  part.  We  know  that,  by  water,  bichlorides  are 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  monochlorinated  monatomic 
acid,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  potash,  or  by  water  and  oxide  of 
silver,  furnishes  the  biatomic  acid  desired : 
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Ethylene. 


OxychloTlde 
of  carbon. 


CI 
CMiF 


0 
CI 

Chloride  of  lactyl. 


C^ 


CI 


\ 


Cliloride  of  lactyl. 


Water. 


CM  IF 


ci^ 

\      1^1  OH/ 

Cliloropropionic  acid. 


+  1} 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


/ 


rci 

I  H^ 
C  M  H^ 


Cl^  ; 


Cliloi  oproi>ionic  acid. 


+  (n}o)  =  Kci  + 


Potash. 


Chloriile 
of  potiissium. 


Q2 


OH 
H* 


H*" 
C 


(  0 


\     1^1  OH/ 

Lactic  acid. 


The  fifth  process,  which  has  long  been  known,  consists  in  leaving  to 
itself  a  mixture  of  an  aldehyd  corresponding  to  a  monatomic  acid, 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  must 
be  added  to  facilitate  the  reaction.  In  this  case,  sometimes  an  amide 
is  produced,  which  nitrous  acid  transforms  into  one  of  the  acids  in 
question,  ajid  sometimes  this  acid  is  directly  formed  : 


1st. 


C 


Aldehyd. 


c 


c 

H^ 


(OH 
[H* 


Alaaiae. 


Hydrocyanic  acid. 


Water. 


Nitrous  acid. 


Nitrogen. 


+    C  ^H'' 

^|oH/ 

Lactic  acid. 


Alanine. 


AVater. 
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2nd. 


+ 


Beozoic  aldehycl. 


Hydrocyanic 
acid. 


Water 


\ 


|ONH^ 


Formobenzoate  of  ammonium. 

The  sixth  process  was  discovered  by  Frankland  in  1863,  and  consists 
in  the  substitution  of  radicles  of  alcohols  for  part  of  the  oxygen  which 
is  directly  united  to  carbon  in  oxalic  acid.  To  effect  this,  zinc-ethyl 
or  zinc-methyl  is  made  to  act  on  diethylic  oxalate;  a  zinco-ethylic 
leucate  is  thus  formed,  which,  when  treated  by  water,  gives  leucate  of 
ethyl  and  hydrate  of  zinc  : 


0  

0 

Oxalate  of  ethyl. 


+ 


2(^Zn  I  (..jj^J      =      (^Zn  |oC^hV 


ZiLC-ethyl. 

0 


Ethylate  of  zinc. 


\ 


Zinco-leucic  etlier. 


o 


0 

0 

Zinco-lencic  ether. 


1 


+  (!!}»)  ■  ( 


Zn' 


,(0H\ 

ioh; 


+ 


Hydrate  of  zinc 


0 

Leucate  of  ethyl. 


The  leucate  of  ethyl  being  then  saponified  by  means  of  hydrate  of 
barium,  furnishes  alcohol  and  leucic  acid. 

Instead  of  preparing  the  zinc-methyl  separately,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  cause  zinc  in  powder,  and  iodide  of  methyl  or  of  ethyl,  to  act  simul- 
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taneously  on  oxalic  ether.  If,  instead  of  using  iodide  of  ethyl  or  of 
methyl,  a  mixture  of  these  two  ethers  be  employed,  etho-methoxalic 
acid  is  obtained,  that  is  to  say,  oxalic  acid  in  which  an  atom  of  oxygen 
is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  methyl  and  one  of  ethyl. 

It  is  scaicely  probable  that  the  acids  thus  prepared  are  identical 
with  those  obtained  by  other  methods. 

The  first  four  and  the  sixth  processes  have  as  yet  been  employed 
exclusively  in  the  series  of  the  fatty  acids ;  the  fifth  is  general.  Tlie 
seventh  process  can  only  be  applied  to  the  aromatic  seiies  :  Kolbe,  in 
18G0,  was  the  first  tu  employ  it.  It  consists  in  causing  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  sodium  to  act  simultaneously  on  a  phenol :  the  sodium  is 
substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  phenol,  and  the  carbonic  anhy- 
dride is  fixed  on  the  sodic  phenate  thus  produced.  A  sodic  salt  is 
thereby  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  desired  acid  is  easily  prepared : 

(C'oH'^Nj^o)     -I-     (CO*)      =  (C"H"NaO^) 

Tliymalo  of  sodium.  Carbonic  Thymotate  of  soilium. 

aiiliyclride. 

The  acids  obtained  by  this  last  method  contain  phenic  hydroxyl 
instead  of  (he  alcoholic  hydroxyl  contained  in  those  prepared  by  the 
other  methods. 

The  synthesis  of  biatomic  and  bibasic  acids  is  much  less  advanced: 
it  has  been  accomplished  in  the  fatty  series,  and  that  only  by  three 
methods,  the  first  of  which  was  discovered  by  M.  Wurtz,  and  con- 
sists in  oxidizing  glycol  by  nitric  acid.  This  alcohol  then  exchanges 
11*  for  0^  and  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  Unfortunately,  this 
degree  of  oxidation  is  always  exceeded  when,  instead  of  ordinary 
glycol,  another  glycol  is  used.  Instead  of  a  homologue  of  oxalic  acid, 
this  acid  itself  is  again  obtained,  along  with  the  products  of  complete 
combustion,  such  as  water  and  carbonic  anhydride.  This  method 
therefore  can  be  employed  for  the  synthesis  of  oxalic  acid  only. 

In  the  second  method,  discoved  by  IVIaxwell  Simpson  in  18G0,  the 
dicyanhydrin  of  a  glj'col  is  heated  with  caustic  potash ;  ammonia  is 
disengaged,  and  the  dipotassic  salt  of  the  acid  sought  for  is  formed. 
The  acid  thus  prepared  belongs  to  a  sei'ies  higher  by  two  terms  than 
that  of  which  the  dicyanhydrin  employed  formed  a  part. 

The  dicyanhydrins  intended  for  these  syntheses  are  prepared  by 
heating  the  dibromhydrins  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic 
cyanide  : 

((C.HT|™)     +     2(g|0)     +     .(H|0)  = 

rropyleriic  Potasb.  Water.  Ammonia, 

liicyunhydrin. 


(cm^)"  I 


\ 


I  OK 
10" 
)0" 
\OKj 


Potassic  pyrotartratc. 
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The  third  method,  which  will  probably  become  general,  is  due  to 
Kolbe  and.  Mulher,  who  both  discovered  it  at  the  same  time.  These 
chemists  used  it  in  1863  to  prepare  malonic  acid.  To  effect  this,  they 
heated  chloracetic  acid  with  cyanide  of  silver,  whereby  cyanacetic 
acid  was  formed,  which,  when  boiled  with  potash,  was  converted  into 
potassic  malonate  and  ammonia : 


0H\ 

- 

01  / 

Chloracetic  acid. 


{%}) 


Cyanide 
of  silver. 


Ag 
CI 


Chloride 
of  silver. 


+ 


0H\ 

IC 

0 

lo^ 

Ion/ 

NH^  -I- 


G 
C 


OK 
0 


\ 


^  Iok' 


Cyanacetic  acid. 


Potussic  hydrate. 


Ammonia. 


Potassic  malonate. 


The  triatomic  acids  which  correspond  to  the  glycerines  are  very 
little  known ;  one  of  them,  glyceric  acid,  has  been  obtained  by  Debus, 
by  oxidizing  glycerine  with  nitric  acid  : 

Glycerine.  Oxygen.  Glyceric  acid.  Water. 

A  triatomic  and  tribasic  acid,  carballylic  acid,  answering  to  the 
foi-mula  CH^O",  has  been  prepared  by  Maxwell  Simpson,  by  means  of 
glyceric  tricyanhydrin  and  alkalies  : 


((C'H7"|cN 

Glyceric  tricyanhydrin. 


Potash. 


Water. 


Ammonia. 


4- 


/  fCO'K\ 
(C''H7"{C0^K| 


Carballylate  of  potassium. 

Besides  this,  triatomic  and  monobasic  acids  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  moist  oxide  of  silver  on  the  bichlorinated  or  bibrominated 
derivatives  of  monatomic  acids,  at  least  it  may  be  so  deduced  from  the 
experiments  of  MM.  Friedel  and  Machuca,  who  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring dioxybutyric  acid  by  this  means  : 

(C'H»Br'0^)    +    Ag*0    +    H^O    =    2(AgBr)    +  (C^H^O^ 

Water. 


Dibromo-buiyric 
acid. 


Oxide  of 
Bilver. 


2(AgBr) 

liromide  of 
silver. 


Dioxybutyric 
acid. 


Lastly,  malic  acid,  which  is  triatomic  and  bibasic,  was  prepared  in 
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1860  by  Kekule  on  one  hand,  and  by  Perkin  and  Duppa  on  the  other, 
by  means  of  bromo-succinic  acid  and  moist  oxide  of  eilver : 


Oxide  of  silver. 


Water. 


Bromide 
silver. 


+  2 


OH  \ 
O" 

H.OH 
O 

LOH  / 

Mulic  acid. 


It  is  known  that  there  are  veiy  few  acids  in  existence  having  an 
atomicity  greater  than  three,  and  that  the  best  known  of  these  are 
tartaric  acid  C•'H*0^  a  homologue  of  this  latter  hitherto  unnamed 
C*H«0«,  citric  acid  C'R^O\  and  gallic  acid  C'WO'.  With  the  exception 
of  citric  acid,  all  these  have  been  obtained  synthetically  :  tai-taric  acid 
and  its  homologue  result  from  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  on  dibromo- 
Buccinic  and  dibromo-pyrotartaric  acids,  and  gallic  acid  is  produced 
when  dibromo-salicylic  acid  is  treated  in  the  same  manner : 


.OH  \ 
0" 
pi  J  H.Br 
^  J  H.Br 

,  0" 
\    ^OH  / 

Dibromo-succinic 
acid. 


+ 


Oxide  of  silver. 


+ 


rOB.  \ 
10"  \ 

1  H.OH 

IH.OH 
0" 

\ 

^OH 

Water. 


Tartaric  acid. 


+  21 

Bromide  of  silver. 


/ 

fOH  \ 

0" 

H.Br 

H.Br 

0" 

\ 

.OH  / 

\ 


Dibromo-pyrotartaric 
acid. 


Oxide  of  silver. 


Water. 


OH  \ 
0"  ^ 

H.OH 
H.OH 

0" 
LOH  / 

An  unnamed  add, 


CM 


+ 


Bromide  of  silver. 
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Dibromo-salicylic  Oxide  of  silver.  Water,  Uallicacid. 

acid. 


Bromide  of  silver. 


The  synthesis  of  tartaric  acid  was  accomplished  in  1860  by  K^kul^ 
on  one  hand,  and  by  MM.  Perkin  and  Duppa  on  the  other  :  that  of  the 
homologne  of  tartaric  acid  by  Kekule  in  1862,  and  that  of  gallic  acid 
by  MM.  Kolbe  and  Lautemann  in  1861. 

In  relation  with  the  series  of  fatty  acids,  there  is  another  series  of 
which  aciylic  acid  is  the  type,  and  of  which  the  general  formula  is 
Q»jpn-2Q2^  -pi^Q  Qf  these  acids  are  known,  which  as  yet  have  not  been 
obtained  synthetically,  viz.,  acrylic  acid  C'H^O^  crotonic  acid  G^WO\ 
angelic  acid  G'lW,  pyroterebic  acid  C''H"'0^  and  oleic  acid  C^ff^O*. 

Dr.  Frankland,  in  a  work  published  in  July  1865,  has  made  known 
three  new  acids  isomeric  with  crotonic,  angelic,  and  pyroterebic 
acids ;  moreover,  the  properties  of  these  acids  have  enabled  him  to 
determine  the  relations  existing  between  these  new  compounds  and 
their  natural  isomers  on  one  hand,  and  the  fatty  acids  on  the  other. 
These  relations  have  taught  Dr.  Frankland  a  new  synthetic  process,  by 
means  of  which  he  will  probably  achieve  the  synthesis  of  the  natural 
acids  of  this  series. 

^Ve  have  already  seen  how  this  chemist  succeeded  in  substituting 
alcohol  radicles  for  part  of  the  oxygen  which,  in  oxalic  acid,  is  directly 
united  to  carbon,  and  how  he  thus  obtained  homologues  of  lactic  acid  : 
he  has  prepared  dimethoxalic,  etho-methoxalic,  and  diethoxalic  acids 
in  this  manner : 


,nTr              fOH               rOH  rOH 

AGW        Agw  ^\Gm' 

c  21        ^Jcff        S^c^ff  ^^O^H^ 

^        0^      0^  0^ 

'OH             (^OH              lOH  lOH 

Oxalic  acid.          Dimethoxalic  acid.  Etlio-mettioxalic  acid.  Diethoxalio  acid. 


When  submitted  to  the  influence  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus  or 
of  phosphoric  anhydride,  the  ethylic  ethers  of  these  three  acids  lose  a 
molecule  of  water :  this  water  is  formed  at  the  cost  of  one  atom  of 
hydroxyl  contained  in  the  acid  employed,  and  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
taken  from  one  of  the  alcohol  radicles. 

Thus  we  have : 
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C 

c 


OH 

iC^H" 


0" 

.0C='H= 

Diethoxalate  of  ethyl. 


OH 

CW 
CH^ 

C'' 

OCR' 

Etho-methoxalate 
of  ethyl. 


C 
G 


fOH  . 

1  c 

c 

|CH^ 

'CH^ 

lo" 

.OCR'  1 

Dimelho.xalate  of 
ethyl. 


(h1«) 


Water. 


(11°) 


Water. 


Water. 


4- 


+ 


C'H*"  \ 

jc^*' 

CR' 

0" 

[0C'H«  / 

Ethyl-crotonate 
uf  ethyl. 

C^H*"  \ 

1  c 

Off  1 

c' 

0"  , 
OC^ff  / 

Methyl-crotonate 
of  ethyl. 

Off" 

I  c 

CIP 

1  c^ 

0" 

OO'^R' 

Methacrylate  of 
ethyl. 


These  different  ethers  may  easily  be  saponified  by  an  alcohoHc 
solution  of  potash,  and  thus  give  rise  to  three  acids  which  crystallize 
perfectly. 

In  the  formation  of  these  acids,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hexatomic 
group  C^  remains  saturated.  Although  it  loses  OH,  the  radicles  ethyl 
or  methyl,  which  were  monatomic,  losing  H  become  biatomic,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  the  molecule  is  again  established. 

When  one  of  these  acids  prepared  by  synthesis  is  heated  with 
potash  to  180°  it  splits  up  into  two  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  disengaging 
hydrogen,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natural  acids  of  which  these  acids 
are  isomers.  In  this  case  ethyl-crotonic  acid  gives  butyric  and  acetic 
acids;  methyl-crotonic  acid  gives  propionic  and  acetic  acids;  and 
metacrylic  acid  gives  propionic  and  formic  acids. 

These  reactions  are  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the 
biatomic  radicle  contained  in  each  of  these  acids  is  exchanged  for  H', 
giving  one  fatty  acid,  while  this  radicle  unites  with  0^  and  forms  the 
second.  If  two  molecules  of  caustic  potash  be  taken,  the  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  contained  in  these  two  molecules  unite  with  the  biatomic 
radicle  in  question,  and  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  the  potash  are 
substituted  for  this  radicle.  We  have  thus  the  two  fatty  acids,  which 
in  presence  of  the  potassium  remaining  from  the  potash  form  potassic 
salts  and  disengage  H^ : 


1  C*H*" 

\om' 
[oh 

Elhyl-crotonic  acid. 


c= 


H* 

H 

O^R' 

0" 

OK 

Potassic  hydrate.       Potassic  butyrate.       Potassic  acetate.  Hydrogen. 
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It  is  true  that,  in  cases  in  wliich  the  radicles  found  in  the  formula 
Ibove  and  below  the  horizontal  line  contain  different  numbers  of 
t.toms  of  cai-bon,  it  might  be  admitted  that  the  reaction  results  from 
fhe  division  of  the  molecule  C*  with  which  aU  these  radicles  are  united. 
';hus  the  products  which  should  theoretically  be  obtained  are  the  same 
^.ccording  to  both  hypotheses  : 

First  Hypothesis. 

.(i|o)  -  (-I)  *  H£) 

Potassic  hydrate.  Potassic  propionate.         Potassic  acetate. 

+  Hf 
Hydrogen. 

Second  HvpoTHEsrs. 
lOH   /  \    V  / 

IMethyl-crotonic  acid.  Potassic  hydrate.  Potassic  acetate. 

Hydrogen. 

Fortunately,  these  two  hypotheses  conduct  to  different  conclusions  in 
ithe  case  in  which  the  two  radicles  placed  above  and  below  the  hori- 
;zontal  line  contain  an  equal  amount  of  carbon,  which  causes  the  question 
to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  first  hypothesis. 

If  ethyl-crotonic  acid  divided  in  conformity  with  the  second  hypo- 
thesis, instead  of  butyric  and  acetic  acids  it  would  furnish  two 
molecules  of  propionic  acid  according  to  the  subjoined  reaction,  which 
is  not  the  case  : 


Kthyl-crotonic  Hydrate  of         '         Propionate  of  Propionate  of  potassium, 

ncid.  potassium.  potassium. 


Hydrogen. 


iC^H*"- 
fC  CH" 
C^O" 
I  OH 

Methyl-crotonic 
acid. 


+ 


r(C^H*"+H)" 
C^O" 
ioK 

Potassic  propionate. 


) 


The  mode  according  to  which  thie  reaction  is  accomplished  being 
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fixed,  enabled  Dr.  Frankland  to  establish  the  rational  formula  of  the 
natural  acids  isomeric  with  those  he  obtained  synthetically,  as  already 
explained.  This  constitution  once  known,  he  perceived  that  there 
exists  a  very  simple  relation  between  the  fatty  acids  and  those  of  the 
acrylic  series.  These  latler  arising  from  the  former  by  the  substitution 
of  a  biatomic  radicle  for  H^,  if  the  acid  in  the  molecule  of  which  the 
substitution  takes  place  be  acetic  acid,  the  body  produced  is  one  of  the 
natural  acids  of  the  acrylic  series ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  homologue 
of  acetic  acid,  the  body  derived  is  one  of  the  artificial  acids  of  this 
series. 

The  substitution  of  a  biatomic  radicle  for  PP  in  the  fatty  acids  has 
not  yet  been  accomplished ;  but  Dr.  Frankland  hopes  to  succeed  with 
acetic  acid  by  causing  the  bromide  of  ethylene  or  its  homologues  to  act 
on  disodacetic  ether : 

,     /CTP"1\  9/Na)\     ,      g]C'W"  ^ 

+    ^   Br^fj     =    \Bv\)    +     C  — 


/ 

^  \ 

c 

Na'' 

c ' 

^  / 

Disodacelate  of  ethyl.  Bromide  of  Bromide  of  Acrylate  of  ethyl. 

ethylene,  sodium. 

The  same  chemist  also  thinks  that  another  series  of  acids  should 
exist,  derived  in  a  similar  manner  from  acetic  acid  or  its  homologues, 
having  this  difference  however,  that  instead  of  containing  a  biatomic 
radicle  substituted  for  H*,  they  would  contain  a  triatomic  radicle 
substituted  for  : 


0 
C 


fCH'" 
lOH 


Acetic  acid.  Formylactic  acid 

(hypothetical). 

He  furthermore  supposes  that,  by  processes  analogous  to  those  just 
described,  a  series  of  acids  might  be  obtained  which  would  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  aromatic  acids  that  acrylic  acid  and  its  homo- 
logues bear  to  the  fatty  acids. 

One  acid  of  this  nature,  cinnamic  acid,  is  already  known,  but  it  is 
difficult  at  present  to  say  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  toluene- 
acetic  acid  or  as  ethylene-benzoic  acid :  it  may  be  represented  by  either 
of  the  two  following  formulae : 


IH  iH' 

C  C^H""  .  ^5  J  C^H^" 

loH  r  [OH 

Toluene-acetic  Ethylene-benzoic 

acid.  acid. 


Cinnamic  acid  has  been  already  obtained  synthetically  by  two 
different  processes ;  the  first  of  which  was  discovered  by  Bertagmni 
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in  1857,  and  consists  in  heating  a  mixture  of  cKloride  of  acetyl  and 
t  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  a  closed  vessel : 


(C*H'0C1) 

Chloride  of  acetyl. 


+ 


Benzoic 
aldehyd. 


Cinnamic  acid. 


HCl 

Hydrochloric 
add. 


This  reaction  cannot  he  explained  by  our  formulse  of  constitution. 
It  is  probably  accompanied  by  a  complete  change  of  state  of  the  mole- 
I  cule. 

The  second  process  was  also  discovered  in  1857  by  M.  Harnitz-Har- 
nitzky.  This  chemist  having  caused  the  benzoate  of  barium  to  act  on 
the  chloracetene  he  had  prepared  by  treating  aldehyd  with  the  oxy chlo- 
ride of  carbon,  obtained  chloride  of  potassium  and  cinnamic  acid. 

This  reaction  probably  takes  place  in  two  stages : 


FmsT  Stage. 


+  (c^-{c|o;) 


=    HCl    +      0^  ^ 


Chloraceteno.  Benzoate  of  potassium.  Hydrochloric 

acid. 


i  H« 


Cinnamate  of  potassium. 


Second  Stage. 


Q6  ,  U    I  :  — I 


|0" 
[OK 

Cinnamate  of  potassium. 


+  CI 


}  =  1} 


+ 


Hydrochloric  Chloride 
acid.  of  potassium. 


CM 


8  1"\ 


c 


10" 


I  OH 

Cinnamic  acid. 


These  two  syntheses  are  complete,  as  benzoic  and  acetic  acids,  and 
consequently  their  aldehyds  have  been  prepared  synthetically. 

We  have  thus  completed  the  history  of  the  diflferent  methods  which 
are  general,  or  appear  likely  to  become  so,  for  eflfecting  the  synthesis  of 
organic  compounds :  we  vpill  now  speak  in  order  of  date  of  certain 
syntheses  which  as  yet  are  not  general. 

In  1860  the  acetones,  which  up  to  that  time  had  only  been  prepared 
by  the  distillation  of  the  calcic  salts  of  monatomic  acids,  that  is  to  say, 
by  an  analytical  process,  were  prepared  synthetically  by  Freund  and 
Pebal,  by  causing  zinc-ethyl  or  zinc-methyl  to  react  on  the  chloride  of 
acetyl  or  of  any  other  acid  radicle  : 


anc-methyl. 


+ 


2(C«ff0Cl) 

Chloride  of  acetyl. 


=    (ZnCP)  + 

Chloride  of  zinc. 


2(C'H''0) 

Acetone. 
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■  Eecently,  \n  1865,  Friedel  accomplished  the  same  synthesis  hy 
having  recourse  to  the  reaction  of  methylate  of  sodium  on  chlor- 
acetene : 

(Nno)'+    (C^H^Cl)    =    (C«H^O)    +  (NaCl) 

Metbylateof        '      Chloracetene.  Acetone.  Chloride 

sodium.       •  -  of  sodium. 

Later  still,  in  1866,  M.  Wanklyn  also  prepared  acetone  synthetically: 
his  process  consists  in  causing  oxide  of  carbon  to  act  on  sodium- 
methyl.  Carbonyl  CO"  is  substituted  for  the  sodium,  which  becomes 
free  : 

2(CH«Na)    +    CO    =    ((CQ)"|gj^:)  + 

Sodium-methyl.  Oxide  of  Acetone.      .  Sodium, 

carbon. 

In  1861,  Boutlerow  obtained  by  synthesis  a  substance  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  analogoiis  to  the  sugars.  This  substance  is  pro- 
duced along  with  formic  acid,  when  dioxy- methylene  is  heated  with 
lime.  M.  Boutlerow  thinks  that  its  formula  is  CWO^  though  its 
analysis  does  not  support  this  view.  However,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  reaction  is  easily  explained.    We  have  : 

4(^11*0*)    =    (C'H"0°)    -f-  (CH*O0 

Dloxy-methylene.  Formic  acid. 

This  new  substance  has  received  the  name  of  methylenitane,  indicat- 
ing its  origin  and  its  analogy  with  mannitane. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1861,  Kolbe  obtained  formic  acid  by 
transmitting  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  sodium  over  heated 
potassium : 

/CO"] 

2(C0«)    +    (H'O)    +    K*    =    (OHKO*)    +    (   H  |  O'' 

Carbonic  Water.  Potassium.  Potassic  Potasslc 

anhydride.  formlate.  bicarbunate. 

During  the  same  year  also,  MM.  Lieben  and  Baiier  succeeded  in 
preparing  several  bodies  whose  molecules  are  more  complex  than 
those  of  their  generators. 

These  chemists  having  caused  chlorine  to  act  on  ether,  substituted 
two  atoms  of  chlorine  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  gave  the  com- 
poiund  they  obtained  the  name  of  monochlorinated  ether*.  This  latter, 
on  reacting  with  zinc-ethyl,  exchanges  an  atom  of  its  chlorine  for 


ethyl,  and  gives  a  compound  having  for  formula 


*  Mono-  and  not  bi-chlorinated,  because  M,  Malaguti  had  applied  the  name  bi- 
chlorinated  to  that  ether  in  which  fom-  atoms  of  chlorine  are  substituted  for  foiu-  of 
hydrogen,  the  formula  of  ether  not  liaving  as  yet  been  doubled. 
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Monocblorinated  ether. 


Zinc-ethyl. 


Chloride  of  zino. 


Chlor-ethylic  other. 


Chloro-ethylic  ether,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  fresh  quantity 
of  zinc-ethyl,  exchanges  its  atom  of  chlorine  for  ethyl,  and  furnishes 
diethylic  ether : 


Chlor-elhylic  ether. 


Zlno-ethyl. 


Chloride  of  zinc. 


DIoxethyllo  ether. 


Later,  in  1864,  M.  Lieben,  continuing  the  study  of  monochlorinated 
ether,  succeeded  in  substituting  oxethyl  or  oxymethyl  for  one  or  for  two 
•atoms  of  chlorine.  (The  dioxymethylic  product  has  not  yet  been 
obtained)  : 

Monochlorinated 
ether. 


+ 


Wo) 


Metbylate  of 
sodium. 


/C^m(CH^O)l  q\ 

Chloroxymethylic  ether. 


Vol  \)  ^  \Q'wIG''WO)\  ^ ) 


Chloride  of 
sodium. 


Monochlorinated 
ether. 


Ethylate  of  sodium. 


Chloride  of 
sodium. 


Dioxethyllc  ether. 


Quite  recently,  Lieben  has  published  in  the  German  journals  an 
epitome  of  an  important  work,  wherein  he  proves  that  the  preceding 
formulae  should  be  modified,  the  chlorine,  ethyl  and  methyl  being  sub- 
stituted, not  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  each  molecule  of  ethyl,  but  fur 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  same  molecule  of  ethyl.  On  submitting 
the^  chloro-ethylic  compound  to  the  action  of  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid,  Lieben  obtained  iodide  of  butyl,  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  iodine.  This 
reaction  takes  places  in  two  stages  : 


First  Stage. 

(0.H.,C..C;H;|        +   2(H})    =    (H}o)  +  ([C'H-.C1.C.H.]J) 

Chlor-ethylic  ether.  Hydriodic  acid.  Water.  Chlorinated  iodide  of 

butyl. 


Iodide  of  butyl 


a  II 
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Lieben  asks  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  butyric  alcohol  corre- 
sponding to  this  iodide  of  butyl.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  he  first 
seeks  how  many  isomeric  butylic  alcohols  can  exist,  and  finds  that  there 
may  be  four,  having  the  following  rational  formulse : 

III.  IV. 

fCPP 

c  lew 


I. 

II. 

CH^ 
GW 
GW 
OH 

IC'H^ 

(oh 

c 

H 
H 
LOH 

He  then  establishes  that  the  formulae  I.  and  III,  cannot  represent  the 
constitution  of  the  alcohol  in  question,  because  it  necessarily  contains 
in  its  molecule  the  ethyl  which  was  introduced  synthetically,  and 
that  these  formulae  correspond  to  bodies  which  would  not  contain  this 
radicle. 

There  therefore  remain  the  formulae  II.  and  IV. 

The  formula  IV.  is  that  of  the  butyric  alcohol  of  fermentation ; 
M.  Lieben's  alcohol  being  different  from  the  latter,  and  appearing 
rather  to  resemble  the  butylic  pseudo-alcohol  of  M.  de  Luynes.  The 
2nd  foi-mula  therefore  is  that  which  represents  its  constitution. 

In  1862,  Wurtz  accomplished  the  synthesis  of  amylene  by  causing 
iodide  of  allyl  to  act  on  zinc-ethyl : 

(Zu-jg^:)    +     2(0*H])     =     (ZnP)     +  2(CW0) 

Zinc-etbyl.  Iodide  of  allyL  Iodide  of  Amylene. 

'  zinc. 

'  i 

Later  still,  he  showed  that  the  same  results  are  obtained  on  substi- 
tuting a  mixture  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  ethyl  for  the  zinc-ethyl. 

In  the  course  of  1862  Linnemann  succeeded  in  combining  nascent 
hydrogen  with  glucose,  which  it  converts  into  mannite : 

Glucose.  Hydrogen.  Mannite. 

In  1861,  Loevig,  on  causing  nascent  hydrogen  to  act  on  oxalate 
of  ethyl,  obtained  a  new  acid,  which  he  called  desoxaHc  acid,  a  fer- 
mentable sugar  being  formed  at  the  same  time  ;  in  1862  he  succeeded 
in  decomposing  desoxalic  acid  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  paratartaric 
acid,  by  heating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  appears  to  exercise 
simply  a  catalytic  action  : 

(G'lW)    =    GO'    +  (C^H^O") 

DesoxaUc  acid.  Carbonic  Paratartaric 

anbydride.  aoio. 
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Towards  the  close  of  1862,  Mendius  transformed  the  cyanides  of 
alcohol  radicles  into  amines  of  a  series  higher  by  one  term  than  their 
own.     To  effect  this,  he  fixed  four  molecules  of  hydrogen  on  the 
cyanides  by  placing  them  in  presence  of  a  mixture  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
<acid : 

C'H*^ 


(ch4) 

tiyanide  of 
methyl. 


(51)  ■ 


Hydrogen. 


Ethylamine. 


In  1863,  Boutlerow  obtained  an  isomer  of  butylic  alcohol  by  causing 
xwater  to  act  on  the  product  of  the  reaction  of  oxychloride  of  carbon  with 
zzinc-methyl.  The  same  body  is  also  formed  when  chloride  of  acetyl  is 
.'Substituted  for  oxychloride  of  carbon.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted 
tthat,  in  the  first  of  these  reactions,  an  atom  of  methyl  is  substituted  for 
aan  atom  of  chlorine,  thereby  transforming  the  oxychloride  of  carbon 
iinto  chloride  of  acetyl,  and  that,  afterwards,  a  second  molecule  of  zinc- 
nnethyl  entering  into  reaction,  two  atoms  of  methyl  are  substituted  for 
san  atom  of  oxygen.  The  result  of  this  latter  action  is  a  chlorinated 
body  which,  on  contact  with  water,  exchanges  its  chlorine  for  hydroxyl 
»and  furnishes  the  isomer  of  butylic  alcohol  of  which  we  speak : 


Oxychloride  of 
carbon. 


Zinc-metliyl. 


Chloride  of  zinc. 


Chloride  of  acetyl. 


=    ZnO    +  C 


iCff 

Ichm 

ICH"' 
Cl 


Chloride  of  acetyl. 


Zinc-methyl. 


Oxide  of 
zinc. 


Trimethylatcd 
chloride  of  methyl. 


+  (gh)  =  (§})  +  h 


iCH\ 

ICH^i 
OH 


Trimethylated 
chloride  of  metliyl. 


Water. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Trimethylated  methylic 
alcohol  (trimethyl- 
carbinol). 


In  1864,  by  causing  sodium  to  act  on  monobromacetic  acid,  M.  Baeyer 
[produced  an  acid  which  is  three  times  more  complex  than  acetic 
lacid,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  aceconitic  acid.  In  this  reaction  the 
-sodium  seizes  the  bromine  and  the  three  residues  unite,  losing  an 
iatom  of  hydrogen  : 

eCC'H'BrO^)    +    3  (55^1)  =  6  (^^^  |)  +  2(C«H«0«)  +  g| 


Bromocetlc  acid. 


Sodium. 


Sodic  bromide. 


Aceconitic  acid.  Hydrogen, 

3  H  2 
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''However,  M.  Baeyer,  instead  of  using  bromacetic  acid,  finds  it 
preferable  to  substitute  for  it  tlie  bromacetate  of  ethyl ;  be  therefore 
obtains,  instead  of  free  aceconitic  acid,  triethylic  aceconitate,  which 
furnishes  the  acid  when  saponified. 

In  1865,  M.  Schogen  produced  synthetically  an  isomer  of  tartaric 
acid,  different  from  all  the  modifications  of  this  acid  previously  known. 
To  effect  this  result,  he  combined  two  molecules  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
with  a  molecule  of  glyoxal,  and  boiled  the  compound  formed  with 
potash.  Ammonia  was  disengaged,  and  there  was  produced  an  alkaline 
salt  of  the  new  acid,  called  by  M.  Schogen  glycotartaric  acid  : 

(C^H^OO    +    2(CNH)  = 


Glyoxal. 


Hydrocyanic 
acid. 


Glycotartrodiamide. 


Glycotartrodiamide. 


Hydrate  of 
potassium. 


Water. 


Potossic  glycotartrate. 

Finally,  during  the  past  year  M.  Berthelot  has  obtained  oxalic, 
raalonic,  and  pyrotartaric  acids  by  the  oxidation  of  acetylene  or  ethylene 
and  their  homologues,    (See  pages  393-4). 

We  have  thus  given  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  an  orgamo 
synthesis  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  this  we  have  not 
mentioned  the  alkaloids,  because  their  syntheses  are  among  those 
which  we  excluded  at  the  commencement. 

The  synthetic  results  already  obtained  and  those  we  have  reason  to 
anticipate  show  that  all  organic  compounds  maybe  prepared  mthe 
laboratory  by  means  of  the  elements,  and  consequently  the  last  bamers 
which  appeared  to  exist  between  mineral  and  organic  chemistiy  are 
removed. 


Ace  TAL,  668 

Acetate  of  silico-nonyl,  535 
Acetates,  characters  of,  566 

Acetic  acid,  561 

 synthesis  of,  461,  538,  806 

Acetone,  682 

Acetones,  constitution  of,  684 

 preparation  of,  681 

 synthetical,  831 

Acetyl,  406 
Acetyl-virea,  716 
Acetylene,  393 

 synthesis  of,  811 

Acid,  acetic,  561 

 glacial,  563 

 synthesis  of,  461,  538,  806, 

«2S 

 aceconitic,  835 

 aconitic,  617 

 acrylic,  551 

 allanturic,  741 

 allituric,  741 

 ■  allopUanic,  696 

 alloxanic,  738 

 alpha-toluic,  656 

 antimonic,  180 

 arsenic,  176 

 •  aspartic,  614 

 ati-opic,  737 

 barbituric,  739 

 benzamic,  821 

 .  benzilic,  594 

 .  benzoglycolic,  577 

 benzoic,  571 

 benzolactic,  597 

 boracic,  130 

.  ■  bromic,  106 

 bromo-barbituric,  739 

 butyric,  566 

 cacodylic,  524 

.  caramelic,  477 

 .  carballylic.  617,  825 

 chloric,  102 


Acid,  chromic,  296 

 cinnamic,  830 

 citi'ic,  626 

 cyameluric,  705 

 cyanic,  696 

 cyanuric,  698 

 desoxalic,  834 

 dextroracemic,  622 

 dialuric,  738 

 dibarbituric,  739 

 dicyanic,  699 

 dUituric,  739 

 dioxybutyi-ic,  825 

 disulphuric,  118 

 dithionie,  119 

 ethyl-crotonic,  352 

 eugenitic,  611 

 fluosilicic,  134 

 formic,  559 

 synthesis  of,  832 

 gallic,  619-827 

 glyceric,  825 

 glycoUc,  579-820 

 glycotartaric,  836 

 hippuric,  576 

 hydi-iodic,  SG,  462,  7G0 

 hyckobromic,  86,  759 

 hydrochloric,  83,  759 

 hydrocyanic,  689 

 hydrofluoiic,  87 

 hydrofluosiUcic,  134 

 hydroselenic,  122 

 hydrosulphuric,  111 

 hydrotelluric,  123 

 hydurihc,  738 

 hypobromous,  105 

 hypochloric,  101 

 hypophosphorous,  168 

 iodic,  106 

 itaconic,  627 

 lactic,  595 

 syuthosis  of,  820 

 lajvoracemic,  622 
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Acid,  leucic,  823 

 leucoturic,  741 

 malic,  613,  826 

 malonic,  394,  825 

 mannitic,  401 

 mesoxalic,  740 

 inet-autimonic,  1 80 

 met-arsenic,  177 

 metaphosphoric,  171 

 metastannic,  148 

 metliyl-parabanic,  753 

 mucic,  461 

 nitric,  159,  461,  766 

 nitro-benzoio,  821 

 nitrous,  769 

 action  of,  on  monamiaes,  506 

 Nordhausen  sulpliuric,  118 

 oleic,  554 

 oxalic,  393,  609,  824 

 oxaluric,  740 

 oxybutyric,  579 

 parabanic,  740 

 jiaratartaric,  622,  834 

 puntntliionic,  121 

 perbromic,  106 

 poreldoric,  103 

 perehromic,  298 

 periodic,  108 

 phosplioric,  169 

 phosphorous,  168 

 pyroarseuio,  176 

 pyrophosphoric,  169 

 pyrotartaric,  625,  824 

 pyruvic,  625 

  quinic,  718 

 mcemic,  622 

 saccharic,  461 

 sarco-lactic,  582 

 selenic,  123 

 seleuious,  123 

 selenio-cyanic,  700 

■       silicic,  135 

 stannic,  147 

 succinic,  605 

 •  sulphacetic,  564 

 sulphocyanic,  699 

 sulijhovinic,  429 

 sulphui-ic,  116,  761 

 Nordhausen,  118 

 thionic  series,  119 

 tannic,  620 

 tartaric,  621,  826 

 tartronic,  626 

 telluric,  123 

 tetrathionic,  120 

■  thiacetic,  564 


Acid,  thiouuric,  745 

 toluic,  656 

 trithionic,  120 

 uric,  738,  749 

 valeric,  570 

 violuric,  739 

Acids,  43 

 aromatic,  synthesis  of,  824 

 atomicity  of,  50 

 ■  basicity  of,  52 

 defiuition  of,  44 

 fatty  synthesis  of,  824 

 organic,  537 

 biatomic,  578 

 monatomic,  537 

 action  of  electrolysis  on,  405 

 pentatomic,  627 

 triatomic,  611 

 tetratomic,  618 

 hexatomic,  628 

 polyatomic,  synthesis  of,  819 

  thionic,  series  of,  119 

Acouitiua,  735 
Aflinity,  5 
Air,  analysis  of,  190 
Albumen,  755 

Albuminoid  substances,  754 
Alcohol,  428 

 allylic,  452 

 amylic,  433 

 ti-imethylated,  436 

 anisic,  447 

 ethylic  (or  ordinary),  428 

 isoprojDylic,  435 

 methylic,  424 

 synthesis  of,  807 

 silico-nonylic,  535 

Alcohol  radicles,  406 

 compounds  of  ai-senic,  etc., 

■with,  523 
Alcoholometry,  431 
Alcohols,  407 

 action  of  oxidants  on,  461 

 biatomic,  or  glycols,  438 

 hexatomic,  460 

 monatomic,  408 

 pentatomic,  460 

 polyglucosic,  475 

 anhydrides  of,  483 

 pseudo,  496 

 synthesis  of,  807 

 tetratomic,  458 

 triatomic,  or  glycerines,  447 

Aldehyds,  661 

 derived  from  glycols,  678 

 monatomic  alcohols,  662 
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Aldehyds,  formulse  and  constitution  of, 
670 

 passage  of,  into  alcohols,  813 

 properties  of  common,  663 

 special,  667 

purification  of,  by  alkaline  bisul- 


phites, 773 

 synthesis  of,  813 

Algaroth,  powder  of,  178 
Alkalies,  196 

 action  of,  on  organic  compounds, 

770 

Alkaloids,  fixed,  723 

 natural,  721 

 volatile,  721 

AUantoin,  743 
AUotropy,  72 
AUoxan,  738 
Alloxanamide,  744 
Alloxantin,  738 
Alloys,  57,  201 
AUyl,  406 
Alum,  275 

 chrome,  294 

Alumina,  274 
Aluminimn,  272 

 chloride  and  fluoride  of,  273 

•  hydrate,  allotropic  modifications  of. 


274 


siUcate  of,  276 

and  potassium,  sulphate  of,  275 
characters  of  the  salts  of,  276 


Aluminium  ethyl,  529 

 methyl,  529 

Amalgams,  57 
^^des,  501,  628 

 containing  alcohol  radicles,  645 

 derived  from  biatomic  acids,  634 

 -  monatomic  acids,  628 

 .  polyatomic  acids,  647 

 carbonic,  705 

 chloroquinonic,  719 

 cyanic,  700 

Amines  derived  from  monatomic  alco- 
hols, 500 
 biatomic  alcohols,  511 

Ammonia,  152 

 type,  40 

Ammonias,  compound,  500 

 action  of  hydrobromic  ethers  of 

glycols  on,  521 

.  .  nomenclature  of,  515 

 pbosphuretted,  arscniuretted,  and 

antimoniurettcd,  518 
Ammoniacal  compounds,  227 
 salts,  characteristics  of,  230 


Ammonium,  154,  227 

 carbonates  of,  229 

 chloride  of,  228 

 nitrate  of,  230 

 ^  sulphate  of,  229 

 sulphide  of,  228 

Ammoniinns,  quaternary,  510 

 •  hydrates  of,  503,  509 

Ampere's  theory  (molecular  weights),  15 
Amyl,  hydride  of,  381 
Amyl-glycerine,  synthesis  of,  819 
Amyl-glycol,  445 
Amylaceous  matter,  487 

 •  substances,  484 

Amylamine,  382 

 .  psoudo,  511 

Amylene,  389,  834 
Amylic  alcohol,  433 
Amylide  of  zinc,  528 
Analysis,  organic,  341 
 eudiometi'ic,  356 

 optical,  798 

 of  atmospheric  air,  190 

 of  gases,  345 

 of  liquids,  343,  346 

 of  solids,  342,  345 

 proximate,  341 

 ultimate,  346 

Anhydride,  antimonic,  179 

 arsenic,  176 

 arsenious,  175 

 boracic,  130 

 carbonic,  142 

 chlorous,  101 

 chi-omic,  295 

 ferric,  288 

  hypochlorous,  99 

 iodic,  106 

 nitric,  159 

 nitrous,  158 

.  phosphoric,  169 

 plumbic,  304 

 selenic,  122 

 selenious,  123 

 silicic,  134 

 stannic,  147 

 sulphuric,  119 

 sulphurous,  114 

Anhydrides,  317 

 of  polyglucosic  alcohols,  483 

Anhydro  salts,  52 
Anihne,  508 
Animal  charcoal,  140 
Antimonic  acid,  180 

 •  anhydi-ide,  179 

Antimoniurettcd  hydrogen,  178 
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Antimony,  177 

 bromide,  cliloride,  n,ud  iodide  of,  178 

 oxides  of,  179 

 sulphides  of,  177,  181 

 potassic  tartrate  of,  621 

Autozone,  93 

Areometer  (hydrometer),  431 
Arseniates,  323 
Arsenic,  173 

 anhydride,  176 

 bromide,  chloride,  and  iodide  of, 

175 

 combinations  with  alcohol  radicles, 

523 

 determination  of,  355 

 sulphides  of,  177 

Arsenides  of  hydrogen,  174 
Arsenio-dimethyl,  521 

 methyl,  525 

Ai'senious  anhydride,  175 
Arscnitea,  176,  323 
Ai-sines,  518,  520 
Atmospheric  air,  190 
Atoms,  1 

Atomic  theory,  13 

 volumes,  786 

 weights,  14 — 20 

 table  of,  26 

 (Prout's  hypothesis),  337 

Atomicity,  657 

 of  bases,  51 

 radicles,  30 

Atropia,  736 
Atropic  acid,  737 
Austrapyrolene,  395 

Barium,  237 
 salts  of,  237 

 characteristics  of  the,  238 

Baryta,  237 

Bases,  definition  of,  41 

•r  atomicity  of,  51 

Basicity,  general  considerations  on,  657 

 of  acids,  52 

Beuzaniide,  629 
Benzine,  393 
Benzoates,  576 
Binacetates,  566 
Bismuth,  182,  189 

 salts  of,  183 

Bismuth-ethyl,  526 
Biuret,  708 
Black,  lamp,  140 
Blonde,  242 

Bodies,  simple  and  compound,  1 
 active,  9 


Bodies,  classification  of,  74 

 colloid,  484 

 fatty  sapouificiitioii  of,  447 

 hemimorphous,  774 

 homologous,  365 

 isologous,  365 

 organic,  341 

 organized,  341 

Boiling  points,  775 

 table  of,  778 

Borates,  325 
Boron,  127 

 bromide  of,  1 27 

 chloride  of,  128 

 fluoride  of,  129 

 nitride  of,  131 

Bromacetyl-urea,  743 
Bromhydrin,  444 
Bromides,  335 
Bromine,  78 

 chloride  of,  79 

 determination  of,  854 

 action  of,  on  organic  compouuds, 

759 

Bromoform,  427 
Brucia,  730 
Bulk,  action  of,  4 
Butyrates,  569 

Oacodyl,  524 
Cadet's  liquor,  524 
Cadmium,  247 

 characteristics  of  tlic  salts  of,  248 

Caffeine,  753 
Calamine,  242 

Calcic  salts,  distinctive  characters  of, 

236 
Calcium,  231 

 carbonates  of,  233 

 chloride  of,  233 

 oxalate  of,  236 

 oxide  of,  234 

 jihosphates  of,  235 

 suli^hate  of,  236 

Calcyl,  232 
Calomel,  262 
Ciimpheue,  395 
Camphor,  395 

 artificial,  396 

 Borneo,  423 

 of  lemon,  396 

Cane  sugar,  476 
Caramel,  477 
Carballylic  acid,  617 
Curbiuol  methyl,  436 
 propyl,  437 
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Carbon,  138,  363 

 determination  of,  346,  35G 

 oxide  of,  141 

 sulphide  of,  143 

Carbonates,  preptiration  and  propeities 

of,  325 
Carbonic  acid,  143 

 ammoniacal  derivatives  of, 

706 

 ■  anhydride,  142 

 amides,  705 

Carbonyl,  765 
Casein,  755 
Catalysis,  5 
Caustic  potash,  205 
Cellulose,  472,  486 
Cesium,  221 
Charcoal,  animal,  140 

 of  sugar,  141 

 wood,  140 

Chemical  combination,  3 
Chemistry,  definition  of,  2 

 organic,  340 

Chessylite,  254 
"  Chlorates,  properties  of,  324 
Chlorhydi-in,  442 

Chlorides,  general  remarks  on,  333 

 distinctive  characters  of,  335 

Chlorine,  76 

 action  of,  on  organic  compounds, 

759 

 on  sulphides,  329 

 combinations  of,  with  oxygen,  99 

 determination  of,  354 

 insolated,  77 

Chlorites,  properties  of.  325 
Cliloroform,  426 

 silicated,  133 

Chlorous  anhydride,  101 
Chromates,  properties  of,  326 
Chrome-alum,  294 
Chromic  acid,  296 

 anhydride,  295 

 chlorhydrin,  297 

Cliromium,  290 

 characters  of  tlie  salts  of,  298 

 chlorides  of,  290 

 hydrate  of,  293 

 oxides  of,  293 

 sulphates  of,  294 

 oxides  of,  293 

Cinchonia,  734 

Cinnabar,  256 

Ciiinamene,  403 

Citrenc,  hydrochloratc  of,  397 

(jobalt,  298 


Cobalt,  characters  of  the  salts  of,  299 

Codeia,  727 

Cohesion,  5 

Coke,  140 

Collidine,  735 

Colloid  bodies,  484 

Colophene,  395 

Corabiaations,  3 

Compound  ammonias,  500,  517 

 nomenclature  of,  510 

 ureas,  712 

Copper,  248 

 alloys  of,  256 

 ammoniacal  sulphate  of,  253 

 bromides  of,  250 

 carbonates  of,  254 

 characters  of  the  salts  of,  255 

 chlorides  of,  251,  254 

 fluorides  of,  250 

 hydrate  of,  252 

 nitrate  of,  253 

 oxides  of,  252,  255 

 poisoning  by,  256 

 smelting  of,  248 

 sulphate  of,  252 

 sulphides  of,  251,  255 

Corrosive  sublimate,  258 

Creatine,  creatinine,  750 

Crystalline  forms,  773 

 systems,  7 

Crystallization,  fractional,  342 

 water  of,  69 

Crystallography,  6 

Crystals,  optical  properties  of,  9 

Cumene,  402 

Cupric  compounds,  250 

Cuprous  compounds,  250 

Cyamelid,  696 

Cyanamide,  700 

Cyanates,  transformation  of,  into  ammo- 
nia and  urea,  696 
Cyanetholine,  697,  702 
Cyanic  acid,  696 

 ainides,  700 

 ethers,  690,  702 

Cyanides,  metallic,  090 
Cyanogen,  685 

 bromide  and  iodide  of,  695 

 chlorides  of,  694 

 compounds,  constitution  of,  702 

Oyanm-ea,  699 
Cyanmic  acid,  698 

Delavaud'a  theory  on  atomicity,  34 
Densities,  vapour,  15,  358 
Dextrin,  488 
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ji^tuTiii  iiiiiili .  744 
,^  Kaml^s,  643 
Diamines;^  514 
Diammomvms,  515 
.DiaiSbSd,  138 
'  Diastase,  755 
Dicyauamide,  701 
Dipyrolene,  395 
Distillatiou,  fractional,  343 
Diterebine,  395 
Dithionates,  324 

Dulcitanides,  saponification  of,  462 
Dulcite,  471 

Eikologous  series,  374 

Elech'icity,  action  of,  on  combinations,  3 

 salts,  55 

Elective  properties,  5 
Energy,  specific  refractive,  789 
Epichlorhydrin,  452 
Equations,  cliemical,  27 
Equivalents,  9 
ErytUrides,  458 
Erytlirite,  458 
Esculin,  466 

Essential  oil  of  turpentine,  394 

 derivatives  of,  397 

 isomers  of,  398 

Etlier,  chlorinated,  832 

 ethylic,  419 

 formula  of,  420 

 methylic,  419 

 preparation,  etc.,  431 

Ethers,  compound,  415 

 hydrocyanic,  692 

 mixed,  418 

 proper,  417 

 simple,  414 

 nomenclature  of,  421,  458 

 of  acid  amides,  639 

 of  mercaptans,  493 

 of  primary  alcohols,  414 

Ethyl,  acetate  of,  565 

 cyanide  of,  694 

 oxide  of,  431 

 silicides  of,  534 

 r  stannides  of,  530 

 sulphide  of,  495 

 synthesis  of,  807 

Ethyl-amine,  697 

 synthesis  of,  835 

Ethyl-chlorhydrins,  668 
Ethyl-urea,  713 
Ethylene,  386,  388 

 bromide  of,  439 

Ethylene-diamine,  717 


Efchylenic  urea,  717 
Eucalyn,  465,  481 
Eudiometry,  192,  357 

Patty  acids,  synthesis  of,  817 
Fecula,  487 

Ferric  compounds,  282,  286 
Ferricyanides,  691 
Ferrocyanides,  690 
Ferrous  compounds,  282 
Ferments,  755 

Fluorides,  general  remarks  on,  335 
Fluorine,  80 
Formulas,  27 

Fractional  distillation,  343 

 ■  solution,  342 

Furfurol,  678 
Fusing  point,  774 

Galactose,  465,  475 

Galena,  305 

Gas,  marsh,  375,  378 

 olefiant,  388 

Gases,  analysis  of,  345 
Gelatine,  756 
Gelatinous  substances,  753 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  563 
Glucose,  465,  472,  757 
Glucoses,  4G4 
Glucosic  alcohols,  475 

 anhydrides,  483 

Glucosides,  466 
Glyceramine,  517 
Glyceric  acids,  448 

 alcohols,  451,  455 

 ethers,  450 

Glycerine,  ordinary,  447, 457 
Glycerines,  447 

 condensed,  454 

 nomenclature  of,  458 

 ■  sulphm-etted,  496 

Glyceryl,  40G 
Glycide,  452 
Glyeocol,  756 
Glycols,  438,  456 

 condensed,  443 

 nomenclatui'e  of,  458 

 pseudo,  498 

 synthetical  preparation  of,  818 

Glycocyamidine,  753 
Glycocyamiue,  753 
Glyoxal,  680 
Gold,  267 

 bromide  of,  270 

 chlorides  of,  269 

 extraction  of,  268 
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Gold,  iodide  of,  270 

 oxides  of,  270 

 reactions  of  the  salts  of,  271 

 sulphides  of,  271 

Graphite,  139 
Greiss'  compounds,  507 
Guanidine,  752 
Guanine,  750 

Haloid  salts,  46 
Heat,  3 

 of  combination,  780 

 of  combustion,  779 

 specific,  23,  779 

 units  of,  785 

Hemibedi-al  bodies,  9 
Hemimorphous  bodies,  774 
Homologous  bodies,  365 

 boiling  points  of,  775 

 series,  365 

■  refractive  properties  of,  793 


Hydautoin,  741 
Hydrargyi-um,  256 

Hydrates  of  quaternary  ammoniums, 

503,  509 
Hydride  of  amyl,  381 
Hydrocarbides,  363 

 isomeiism  of,  370 

 series  of,  365 

 table  of,  366 


•  synthesis  of,  810 


the  formula 


Hydrocai'bides  havinf 
CH^",  382 

 C»H2»+2,  375 

 C»H2»-2,  391 

 C»H2»-^,  394 

 C"H2>'-«,  398 

 C"H2»-8,  403 

 C''H2''-w,  404 

 .  C»H2»-i2,  404 

 C''H2'^i6, 404 

Hydrocarbon  radicles,  404 
Hydrocyanic  ethers,  692 
Hydrogen,  80 

 •  action  of,  on  organic  compounds, 

768 

 antimoniuretted,  178 

 arseuiuretted,  174 

 binoxide  of,  98 

■  ■  bisulphide  of,  113 

 determination  of,  346,  356 

 nascent,  768 

 •  phosphiu-etted,  164 

 seleniurettcd,  122  • 

 silicatcd,  134 

 sulphuretted,  111 


Hydroquinono,  720 
Hypochlorites,  325 
Hypoiodites,  106 
Hyponitride,  158 
Hypophosphitcs,  323 
Hyposulphates,  324 
Hyposulphites,  121,  324 
Hypoxanthine,  750 

Imides,  644 
Index  of  refraction,  788 

 of  elements,  795 

Inosite,  465 

Inulin,  484 

Inverted  sugar,  477 

Iodides,  general  remarks  on,  335 

Iodine,  80 

action  of,  on  organic  compounds. 
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•  bromides  of,  79 
.  chlorides  of,  79 
-  determination  of,  354 


Iodoform,  427 
lodoquina,  732 
Iron,  280 

 bromides  of,  283,  286 

 characters  of  the  salts  of,  289 

 chlorides  of,  282,  285 

 hydrates  of,  283,  286 

 iodides  of,  283,  286 

 oxides  of,  283,  286,  288 

 pyrites,  289 

 smelting  of,  280 

 sulphate  of,  284 

 sulphides  of,  284,  289 

 titanic,  289 

Isobiuret,  743 
Isologous  bodies,  365 
Isomerism,  73,  773 

 effect  of,  on  refractive  properties, 

789 

Isomorphism,  773 

Isoterebenthene,  395  * 

Kenomerism,  74 
Kei-mes,  181 

Lactamide,  588 
Lactide,  597 
Lactic  acid,  595 

 synthesis  of,  820 

Lactose,  482 

Law  of  multiple  proportions,  6 
Lead,  302 

 acetate  of,  308 

 bromide  of,  304 

 carbonate  of,  309 
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Lead,  cliloiide  of,  304 

 chromate  of,  307 

 ethyl,  303,  532 

 liydnite  of,  30G 

 iodide  of,  304 

 methyl,  303 

 nitrate  of,  307 

 oxides  of,  S06,  310,  311 

 poisoning  by,  311 

 suits,  characters  of,  311 

 smelting  of,  302 

 ■  sulphate  of,  306 

 sulphide  of,  305 

Legumin,  755 
LeiDidene,  735 
Leucine,  756 
Levulosanc,  477 
Levulose,  465,  474 
Light,  3 

 deviation  of,  9 

 l^olai'lzation  of,  9 

 action  of,  on  chlorine,  77 

 phosphorus,  103 

Limaciue,  758 
Lime,  234 

 characters  of  the  salts  of,  236 

Liquids,  analysis  of,  343,  340,  350 
Lithium,  221 
Lutidiuo,  735 

Magnesia,  241 
Magnesium,  238 

  bromide  of,  239 

 oirbouato  of,  241 

 chloride  of,  239 

 hydrate  of,  240 

 oxide  of,  240 

 sulphate  of,  240 

 reactions  of  the  salts  of,  242 

Magnesium-ethyl,  529 

 methyl,  529 

Malic  acid,  613 
— ^  ethers,  616 
Maltose,  465,  474 
Mauganates,  278 
Manganese,  277 

 chlorides  of,  277 

 oxides  of,  278 

 reactions  of  the  salts  of,  279 

Mannide,  470 
Mannitiine,  463,  470 
Mauuitanides,  saponification  of,  462 
Mannite,  461,  463,  467 

 synthesis  of,  834 

Mauuitic  acid,  461 
Manuitose,  465,  475 


Marsh  gas,  375,  378 

 ■  synthesis  of,  806 

Matter,  1,  337 
Melezitose,  481 
Melitose,  479 
Mercaptans,  493 
Mercur-amyl,  534 

 ethyl,  533 

 methyl,  533 

Mercuric  comijounds,  258 

 bromide,  259 

 chloride,  258 

 iodide,  259 

 nitrate,  262 

 oxide,  261 

 sulphate,  262 

 sulphide,  256,  260 

Mercm-ous  compounds,  262 

 bromide,  264 

 chloride,  262 

 iodide,  264 

 nitrate,  264 

 oxide,  264 

 sulphate,  265 

 sulphide,  264 

Mereuiy,  256,  266 

 characters  of  tlic  salts  of,  265 

 l^urification  of,  257 

Metalloids,  75 

 biatomic,  88 

 general  remarks  on,  124 

 monatomic,  76 

 general  remarks  on,  88 

 pontatomic,  151 

 general  remarks  on,  189 

 tetratomic,  1 31 

 general  remarks  on,  149 

 triatomic,  127 

Metals,  75 

 classification  of,  196 

 determination  of,  356 

 general  properties  of,  200 

 biatomic,  231 

 general  remarks  on,  266 

 monatomic,  202 

 general  remarks  on,  231 

 hexatomic,  316 

 IDentatomic,  316 

 tetratomic,  272 

"  general  remarks  on,  315 

 triatomic,  267 

Metameric  bodies,  refractive  propertii 

of,  789 
Metamerism;  73 
Me  tasty  rol,  403 
Metatcrebenthene,  395 
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Methyl,  40G,  436 
Methyl-cliethyl-carbinol,  436 
Methylene,  446 
Methylic  alcohol,  424 

 synthesis  of,  808 

Methyliiramlue,  753 
Minium,  311 
Mispickel,  173 
Mixtui-es,  2 
Molecular  types,  37 

 Tolume,  787 

 weights,  14 

Molecules,  1 

Monamides,  634 

Monamines,  500 

 action  of  nitrous  acid  on,  506 

Morphia,  726 
Murexid,  744 
Mycose,  481 

Naphthalin,  404 
Narcotina,  728 
Nascent  state,  4 
Neutral  solvents,  342 
Nicotina,  722 
Nickel,  300 

Nitrates,  general  properties  of,  321 
Nitrites,  158,  322 
Nitrogen,  151 

 bromide,  chloride,  and  iodide  of, 

154 

 determination  of,  351 

 by  conversion  into  ammonia, 

353 

 oxides  of,  155 

Nitrous  acid,  769 

 action  of,  on  monamines,  507 

 organic  compounds,  769 

Nitryles,  631 

Nomenclature,  chemical,  55 
Notation,  chemical,  27 

OleBant  gas,  388 
Optical  analysis,  798 

 properties  of  crystals,  9 

Organic  analysis,  341 

 acids,  537 

 .  chemistry,  340 

 compounds,  action  of  reagents  on, 

758 

 series,  363 

 substances :  relations  between  their 

composition  and  physical  properties, 
773 

Organo-mctallic  compounds,  526 
Oxalan,  744 


Oxalantin,  740 
Oxalic  acid,  609 

 synthesis  of,  393,  824 

Oxidants,  action  of,  on  alcohols,  46 1 
Oxides,  action  of  agents  on,  318 

 classification  of,  317 

  general  remarks  on,  317 

 preparation  of,  317 

Oxygen,  88 

 action  of,  on  organic  compounds, 

758 

 allotropic  states  of,  92 

 combinations  of,  94,  124 

 of  substitution,  788 

 typical,  788 

Oxymorphia,  727 
Ozone,  92 

Packfong,  301 
Paramorphous  bodies,  774 
Parasaccharose,  478,  483 
Perchlorates,  preparation  and  proper- 
ties of,  325 
Persalts  of  iron,  282,  286 
Phenol,  650 

 cresylic,  653 

 thymilic,  720 

Phenols,  650 

 actually  known,  list  of,  657 

Phenylene,  403 
Phillyrin,  466 

Phosphates,  general  properties  of,  322 
Phosphides  of  hydrogen,  164 
Phosphines,  preparation  and  properties 
of,  518 

Phosphites,  general  properties  of,  322 
Phosphoric  acids,  table  of,  171 

 tests  of,  172 

 theory  of  the,  172 

 anhydride,  169 

Phosphorus,  161 

 amorphous,  163 

 ■  bromides,  chlorides,  and  iodides  of, 

166 

 determination  of,  355 

 purification  of,  162 

 sulphides  of,  173 

Phosphurotted  hydrogen,  gaseous,  164 

 ,  liquid,  165 

 solid,  166 

PiccoUne,  735 
Pinite,  460 
Platinum,  312 

 amalgam,  314 

  atomicity  of,  315 

 black,  313 
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Platiniim,  extraction  of,  312 

 purification  of,  313 

 salts  of,  314 

 reactions  of  the,  316 

Plumbago,  139 
Plumb-ethyl,  532 
Plumbo-methyl,  582 
Polyamines,  516 
Polyglucosic  alcohols,  475 

 anhydrides  of,  483 

Polymeric  bodies,  refractive  properties 

of,  791 
Polyraerism,  74 
Polymorphism,  72 
Populin,  466 
Potash,  204 
 caustic,  205 

Potassic  salts,  characteristics  of,  211 
Potassio-tartrates,  623 
Potassium,  202 

 acetate  of,  205 

 bromide  of,  204 

 carbonates  of,  206 

  chlorate  of,  208 

 chloride  of,  203 

 chromates  of,  296,  208 

•  ferricyanido  of,  691 

 ferrocyauide  of,  690 

  formiatc  of,  559 

 hyiwchlorite,  209 

 iodide  of,  203 

 nitrate  of,  207 

 sulphates  of,  210 

 sulphide  of,  211 

Potns«iiun  ctliyl,  528 

 methyl,  528 

Powder  of  algaroth,  178 
Power,  absolute  refractive,  789 
Propyl-diethyl-carbinol,  437 
Propyl-dimutbyl-carbinol,  437 
Propyl-phycite,  459 

 •  synthesis  of,  819 

Prout's  hypothesis,  337 
Proximate  analysis,  341 
Pseudo-alcohols,  496 

 synthesis  of,  812 

Pseudo-amylamine,  511 
Pseudo-glycols,  498 
Purpurate  of  ammonium,  744 
Pyrites,  magnetic,  289 
Pyrocatecol,  720 
Fyrridine,  735 

Quantivalence,  32 
Quaternary  ammoniums,  510 
 hydrates  of,  503,  509 


Quercite,  400 
Quina,  731 

 adulterations  and  tests  of,  733 

 sulphates  of,  733 

Quiiiic  acid,  718 
Quinidine,  test  for,  734 
Quinoline,  732 
Quinonic  group,  71 8 

Radicles,  30 

 acid,  536 

 alcohol,  405 

 atomicity  of,  31 

 free,  405 

 hydi'ocarbon,  404 

 of  even  atomicity,  407 

 of  uneven'atomicity,  405 

 oxygenated,  536 

Reagents,  action  of,  on  organic  com- 
pounds, 758 
Refraction  equivalents,  789 
 index  of,  788 

 of  compounds,  calculation  of, 

796 

 of  the  elements,  795 

l^efractive  energy,  789  * 

 power,  789 

Rubidium,  221 

Saccharic  acid,  461,  464 
Saccharometry,  489 

 optical,  491 

Saccharose,  476 — 478 
Salts,  43 

 acid,  basic  and  neutral,  51 

  action  of  electricity  on,  55 

 anhydrous,  52 

 constitution  of,  46 

 definition  of,  45 

 double,  52 

 haloid,  46 

 oxy,  48 

Saponification  of   mannitanides  and 

dulcitanide,  462 
Sarcosine,  752 
Selenium,  121 

 compounds,  126 

•  with  sulphur,  123 

Series,  eikologous,  374 

 heterologous,  373 

 homologous,  365 

 isologous,  365 

 of  hydrocarbons,  365 

 organic,  363 

 thionic,  119 

Silica,  134 
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Silica,  gelatinous,  134 
Silicated  chloroform,  133 

 hydrogen,  134 

SQicates,  properties  of,  32G 
suicides  of  etliyl  and  methyl,  534 
Silicic  anhydride,  134 
Silicon,  13i 

 bromide  and  chloride  of,  182 

 fliioride  of,  134 

 iodide  of,  132 

 sulphide  of,  138 

Silico-nonyl,  chloride  of,  534 
Silico-nonylic  alcohol,  535 
Silver,  221 

 alloys  of,  222 

 bromide  of,  224 

 chloride  of,  223 

 coinage,  222 

 German,  301 

 iodide  of,  224 

 nitrate  of,  226 

 oxide  of,  225 

 sulphide  of,  225 

 salts,  characteristics  of,  227 

Sodium,  212 

 ■  borate  o^  218 

 carbonates  of,  216 

 chloride  of,  212 

 ethyl,  528 

 hydrate  of,  217 

 hypochlorite  of,  220 

 hyposulphite  of,  219 

 methyl,  528 

 nitrate  of,  218 

 sulphates  of,  215 

 salts,  characteristics  of,  220 

Solids,  analysis  of,  342,  345 

Solubility,  curves  of,  64 

 of  gases,  68 

 of  solids,  62 

Solution,  fractional,  342 

Solvents,  neutral,  342 

Sorbin,  465 

Specific  heat,  23,  779 

 refractive  energy,  789 

Spirit  of  wine,  428 

 wood,  424 

Stannates,  148 

Stannic  anhydride,  147 

Stannides  of  ethyl  and  methyl,  530 

Starch,  485 

.  transformation  of,  into  glucose, 

472 
Steel,  280 
Stibiues,  519 
Stilbene,  404 


Strontium,  237 
 salts  of,  237 

 '  characteristics  of  the,  238 

Strychnia,  729 
Styrol,  403 
Sugar  (cane),  476 

 inverted,  477 

 of  milk,  482 

Sugars,  general  properties  of,  472,  475 
Sulphates,  general  properties  of,  323 
Sidphides,  general  remarks  on,  326 
Sulphites,  general  properties  of,  324 
Sulpho-cacodylates,  524 
Sulpho-congugate  bodies,  763 
Sulphur,  109 

 allotropic  states  of,  110 

 combinations  of,  with  hydrogen, 

111 

 oxygen,  114 

 compounds,  126 

 determination  of,  355 

Sulphuretted  glycerines,  496 

 glycols,  495 

Sulphuric  acids,  116 
Sulphuryl,  764 
Symbols,  27 

 -table  of,  26 

Synthesis,  definition  of,  804 

 of  hydrocarbides,  810 

 organic  history  of,  803 

Tannin,  620 
Tartaric  acid,  621 
Tartar  emetic,  624 
Tellurium,  123 

 compounds,  126 

Terebine,  395 
Terpine,  396 
Terpinol,  396 
Thermo-chemistry,  779 
Theobromine,  753 
Thionic  series,  119 
Thorium,  149 
Tin,  144 

 atomicity  of,  530 

 bromides  of,  146 

 chlorides  of,  145 

 ethylide  of,  530 

 fluorides  and  iodides  of,  146 

 oxide  of,  146 

 sulphide  of,  148 

 tests  for  the  salts  of,  145 

Titanic  iron,  289 
Titanium,  149 
Toluene,  400 
Toluidine,  508 
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Trehalose,  480 
Tribromacetyl  urea,  743 
Trimetliyl  carbinol,  436 
Tropine,  737 
Turpentine,  394 

 hydrochlorate  of,  395 

Type,  ammonia,  40 

 hydrochloric  acid,  40 

 hydrogen,  39 

 water,  40 

Types,  condensed,  41 

 molecular,  37 

Tyrosine,  754 

Units  of  heat,  785 
Uramil,  744 
Uranium,  184,  189 

 characteristics  of  the  salts  of,  188 

Urea,  707 

 determination  of,  in  urine,  710 

 prepared  synthetically,  805 

Ureas,  compound,  712 

 condensed,  716 

 containing  alcohol  radicles,  713 

 acid  radicles,  716 

 ethyleuic,  717 

 sulphui'otted  and  phosphurcttcd, 

716 
Uric  acid,  738 

 determination  of,  749 

 extraction  of,  749 

 compounds,  constitution  of,  746 

 group,  738 

Valerates,  571 
Valeryl,  406 
Vapour  densities,  15 
 determination  of,  358 


Veratria,  730 
Verdigris,  254 
Vermilion,  261 
Vinegar,  561 
Violantin,  739 

Volatility  of  the  alkaloids,  721 
Volume,  atomic,  786 
 molccidur,  787 

Water,  94 

 of  constitution,  71 

 of  crystallization,  69 

 of  interposition,  69 

 oxygenated,  98 

 synthesis  of,  95 

■  type,  40 

Weights,  atomic,  20 
Wood  spirit,  424 
Woulfe's  apparatus,  77 

Xanthine,  750 

Zinc,  242 

 amyl,  528 

 biuoxide  of,  240 

 bromide  of,  243 

 carbonate  of,  247 

 chloride  of,  243 

 ethyl,  526 

 hydrate  of,  245 

 iodide  of,  244 

 methyl.  526 

 oxide  of,  245 

 sulphate  of,  245 

 sulphide  of,  242 

 reactions  of  the  salts  of,  247 

Zii'conium,  149 
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